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The  Making  of 

f — his  book  tells,  in  word  and  picture,  the 
I  wonderful  story  of  South  Africa  and  her 
■A-  people.  It  lifts  you  back  through  three 
short  centuries  packed  with  the  very  stuff  of 
drama.  It  unfolds  before  your  eyes  the  im- 
pressive pageantry  of  the  past.  It  helps  you  to 
retrace  the  footsteps  of  that  valiant  company 
of  men  who,  with  dauntless  courage  and  in  the 
face  of  stupendous  obstacles,  built  up  the  great 
nation  we  know  to-day. 

A  LAND  OF  VIVID  CONTRASTS 

South  Africa  has  always  been  a  land  of  rich 
diversity  and  stark  contrasts.  Few  countries 
can  claim  such  a  wealth  of  natural  scenery. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  miles  a 
traveller  sees  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  western 
Cape  and  the  rolling  grasslands  of  the  high  veld, 
the  luscious  sub-tropical  vegetation  of  the 
Natal  coast  and  the  dry  wastes  of  the  Great 
Karroo,  the  rugged  mountain  ranges  of 
Basutoland  and  the  arid  expanse  of  the 
Kalahari  desert. 

So,  too,  with  the  history  of  this  fascinating 
iland.  Many  different  races,  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  most  advanced,  have  played 
their  part  in  the  growth  of  South  Africa,  and 
!the  presence  of  these  diverse  elements  has 
brought  in  its  train  a  host  of  complex  problems 
which  have  often  been  solved  only  after  years 
of  bitter  conflict.  That  the  races  and  peoples 
of  South  Africa  have  been  welded  together  into 
a  great  unified  nation  is  an  achievement  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  spectacular  rise  to  nationhood  has  taken 
place  in  a  remarkably  brief  span  of  time.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  South  Africa  was  still  a 
vast  and  forbidding  wilderness,  unexplored  by 
the  white  man  and  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
civilization.  It  was  a  wild  and  dangerous 
no-man's-land,  where  the  lion  roamed  in  un- 
challenged majesty.  The  human  race  had  only 
a  precarious  foothold  there.     Fierce  yellow- 


a  Modern  Nation 

skinned  dwarfs  hunted  wild  beasts  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  brown-skinned  nomads 
wandered  about  with  herds  of  cattle  ;  but  of 
settled  communities  there  had  been  none, 
except  far  to  the  north-east,  in  the  heart  of 
Mashonaland,  where  the  mysterious  Zimbabwe 
ruins  stand  even  to-day  as  the  silent  witnesses 
of  a  civilization  which  has  long  since 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  carry- 
ing its  secrets  to  eternity. 

It  was  not  until  the  closing  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Bartholomew  Diaz  and 
Vasco  da  Gama  set  out  from  Lisbon  on  their 
immortal  quest  for  a  new  sea-route  to  the 
Orient,  that  Europe  first  tore  aside  a  tiny 
fragment  of  the  veil  which  for  countless  cen- 
turies had  enshrouded  the  life  of  Southern 
Africa.  Thenceforth  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
as  the  half-way  house  to  the  Indies,  won  a 
niche'in  the  affections  of  many  seafaring  men  ; 
but  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  were 
to  roll  on  before  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
rising  star  in  the  maritime  firmament,  opened 
the  first  European  settlement  at  Table  Bay  and 
thus  created  the  earliest  beginnings  of  a  white 
South  Africa. 

STRUGGLES     OF     THE  EARLY 
PIONEERS 

This  little  community,  built  up  under  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  Jan  van  Riebeeck,  was 
rigidly  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  on 
the  Cape  peninsula,  and  there  it  might  have 
remained  for  many  a  long  year  as  far  as  the 
Chartered  Company  was  concerned.  The 
"  Lords  Seventeen,"  those  powerful  merchant 
princes  who  governed  the  Company  in  far- 
distant  Amsterdam,  saw  no  future  for  South 
Africa  save  as  a  "  tavern  of  the  seas "  for 
fleets  laden  with  the  glittering  gems  and  rich 
spices  of  the  Indies.  In  their  view,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Cape  settlement  was  merely  an 
episode  in  the  international  struggle  for 
supremacy  on  the  eastern  seas.    By  their  own 
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act,  however,  the  Lords  Seventeen  unleashed 
forces  which,  as  the  years  marched  on,  were  to 
prove  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  any  ad- 
ministrative machine  :  in  1656,  when  the 
European  settlement  was  still  only  four  years 
old,  they  issued  "  free  papers  "  to  a  number  of 
their  servants  stationed  at  the  Cape  and  per- 
mitted them  to  set  up  as  independent  farmers. 
From  the  moment  this  fateful  decision  was 
made,  history  began  to  take  a  new  and  dramatic 
turn.  It  soon  became  abundantly  clear  that 
the  free  burghers  were  not  content  to  remain,  as 
the  Company  would  have  them  remain,  mere 
pawns  in  the  game  of  world  commerce.  They 
desired,  with  a  fiery  resolution  which  would 
brook  no  interference  by  authority,  to  live  their 
own  lives  as  free  men  in  the  homeland  of  their 
choice.  The  unrelenting  struggle  of  these  early 
pioneers,  and  the  generations  that  succeeded 
them,  to  carve  out  their  destiny  in  a  little- 
known  and  primitive  land — that  is  the  real 
story  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  a  story  which  breathes  romance.  Neither 
the  rigours  of  climate,  nor  the  fierce  assaults  of 
predatory  natives,  nor  the  exactions  of  an  un- 
sympathetic government,  could  break  the  spirit 
of  the  heroic  farmer-people.    Their  toughness 


of  fibre,  their  singleness  of  purpose,  their  rare 
simplicity  of  faith,  helped  them  to  survive  a 
long  succession  of  trials  and  adversities.  Among 
the  foremost  leaders  were  men  whose  deeds 
have  won  them  an  honoured  immortality,  but 
many  humbler  men,  whose  names  have  long 
since  been  forgotten,  share  with  them  the> 
glory  of  being  the  pioneer  founders  of  white 
South  Africa. 

THE  FIRST  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 

Most  of  the  early  free  colonists  were  Dutch, 
with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Germans.  In  the 
time  of  Simon  van  der  Stel,  beloved  founder  of 
Stellenbosch,  these  were  joined  by  Huguenot 
refugees  from  France,  whose  fierce  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  fitted  them  superbly  for  pioneer- 
ing in  a  primitive  land.  At  first  there  was  some 
friction  between  the  Dutch  and  the  French  ; 
but  this  soon  died  down,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  colonists  of  both  races  were  uniting  in 
resistance  to  governmental  tyranny.  So  deter- 
mined were  they  to  fight  against  oppression 
that  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Willem  Adriaan  van  der  Stel's  autocratic 
regime  had  reached  its  zenith,  the  colonists 
rose  in  revolt  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
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wringing  the  Governor  to  book  and  driving 
■am  out  of  the  country. 

After  this,  their  first  real  triumph  over 
sfficialdom,  the  colonists  enjoyed  a  period  of 
-elative  tranquillity.  Nevertheless  the  eighteenth 
rentury  brought  its  full  share  of  suffering  and 
disaster.  The  smallpox  scourge  of  1713  took 
a.  terrible  toll  of  human  life,  and  even  the 
spacious  days  of  "  Father"  Tulbagh,  a  governor 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
were  not  free  from  tribulations. 

EVER-CHANGING  FRONTIERS 

Many  of  the  burgher  families  had  by  now 
established  settled  homesteads  in  the  western 
districts  of  the  Cape,  and  their  gabled  farm- 
houses lent  an  added  enchantment  to  a  country 
already  rich  in  scenic  beauty.  Others,  however, 
preferred  the  greater  freedom  and  adventure  of 
cattle-farming  in  the  more  remote  regions,  and 
so  there  began  that  great  movement  to  the 
north  and  east  which  reached  its  historic  climax 
one  hundred  years  later  in  the  Great  Trek. 
Every  year,  in  increasing  numbers,  farmers  and 
their  families  would  set  out  in  their  ox-wagons, 
leaving  behind  them  all  but  the  most  necessary 
possessions,  and  move  doggedly  on  until  they 
reached  a  country  where  vast  tracts  of  grazing 
land  awaited  them  and  where  the  long  arm  of 
the  government  could  not  reach.  Against  this 
movement  into  the  interior  regions  the  East 
India  Company  fought  a  losing  battle.  Each 
time  the  advance  guard  of  colonists  moved 
farther  inland,  the  Company's  officials  would 
establish  a  new  "  frontier  "  and  order  them  to 
keep  within  it  ;  but  the  cattle-farmers,  or' 
"trek-boers"  as  they  came  to  be  called,  always 
defied  the  order,  and  so  the  process  went  on. 

By  this  time  the  Company  itself  was  dying  a 
slow  and  painful  death.  After  years  of  mis- 
management and  extravagance,  its  purse  was 
empty,  and  it  was  now  proving  quite  incapable 
of  maintaining  its  far-flung  colonial  possessions. 
At  the  Cape  its  grip  was  slipping  fast.  Before 
the  close  of  the  century  the  burghers  of  Swellen- 
dam  and  Graaff  Reinet  had  proudly  declared 
their  independence,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
colony  was  in  a  state  of  economic  chaos.  The 
outbreak  of  war  among  the  Great  Powers  in 
Europe  led  to  the  Company's  final  collapse, 
and  in  1795  the  Cape  became  subject  to  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain. 

The  British  Government  was  faced  in  South 
Africa  with  those  very  problems  which  had 


baffled  the  East  India  Company  for  more  than 
a  century.  Governors  came  and  went — some 
indeed  went  more  quickly  than  they  came — 
and  a  number  of  important  administrative 
changes  were  made.  But  the  course  of  history 
was  fashioned,  as  before,  by  the  colonists 
themselves. 

The  new  rulers  of  the  Cape  soon 
found  themselves  at  loggerheads  with  the 
colonists — not  only  with  the  old-established 
Dutch  burghers,  who  naturally  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  regime,  but  also  with  the 
British  settlers  who  were  now  streaming  into 
the  country.  The  Albany  settlers  of  1820, 
who  had  been  accustomed  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  relatively  democratic  institutions, 
were  in  no  mood  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of 
autocratic  governors  ;  and,  after  an  heroic 
struggle  to  establish  themselves  in  the  new  land, 
many  of  them  played  an  important  part  in  a 
prolonged  agitation  for  freedom  of  the  Press  and 
representative  institutions — demands  which  the 
government  was  forced  to  concede,  inch  by  inch. 

TREKKING  TO  THE  PROMISED  LAND 

Tension  between  the  Government  and  the 
Dutch  colonists,  particularly  those  in  the 
distant  frontier  regions,  was  even  more  acute. 
There  were  many  causes  of  this  conflict,  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  native  policy. 
The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Hottentots 
and  half-castes  in  the  colony,  and  of  menacing 
legions  of  Kaffirs  on  the  eastern  frontier,  made 
this  question  more  difficult  than  ever  before  ; 
and  the  Dutch  farmers,  with  their  traditional 
outlook  on  racial  problems,  were  often  driven 
to  a  frenzy  by  the  attitude  of  the  government 
and  the  missionaries. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  a  few  years  after 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Angered 
beyond  endurance  by  what  they  regarded  as 
intolerable  misrule,  many  of  the  Dutch 
farmers  did,  on  a  far  larger  scale,  precisely 
what  their  forefathers  had  done  during  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  days  of  Company 
rule  :  they  trekked.  Packing  up  a  few  of 
their  belongings  on  their  ox-wagons,  and 
abandoning  many  of  their  most  treasured 
possessions,  they  set  out  on  a  great  organized 
exodus  to  the  north  and  east — far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  hated,  meddlesome  Government, 
far  into  the  great  open  spaces  where  men 
could  enjoy  freedom  in  full  measure. 
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By  sheer  heroism,  born  of  a  deep  inner  con- 
viction of  the  lightness  of  their  cause,  by  a 
determination  to  overcome  every  obstacle 
which  lay  across  their  path,  by  a  will  to  self- 
sacrifice  which  knew  no  bounds,  the  Voor- 
trekkers  won  for  themselves  a  unique  place  in  the 
history  of  South  Africa.  The  Trek  produced 
great  leaders,  such  as  Louis  Trigardt  and  Piet 
Retief,  and  Andries  Potgieter,  and  outstanding 
incidents,  such  as  Dingaan's  terrible  massacre  ; 
but  its  real  epic  quality  is  to  be  found  in  the 
steadfastness  with  which  thousands  of  men  and 
women  braved  sickness  and  suffering,  death 
and  disaster,  in  their  glorious  effort  to  reach 
the  Promised  Land. 

As  a  result  of  the  Great  Trek,  South  Africa 
had  grown,  geographically  speaking,  almost  to 
its  full  stature.  "  South  Africa  "  no  longer 
meant  Cape  Colony  alone  ;  it  now  included 
the  new  Boer  republics  which  stretched  over 
a  large  part  of  what  we  know  to-day  as  the 
provinces  of  Transvaal,  Natal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State. 

THROUGH  STRIFE  TO  UNITY 

An  uneasy  relationship  sprang  up  between 
the  Colony  and  the  republics.    Native  policy 


was  a  never-ending  source  of  friction  ;  matters  j 
became  worse  when  the  chance  discovery  of 
a  diamond  led  to  wild  rush  by  speculators  to 
stake  claims  in  the  mineral-bearing  lands,  and 
worse  still  when  opening  up  of  the  main  j 
reef  of  the  Witwatersrand  brought  thousands  of 
financiers  and  adventurers  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  South  African  Republic. 

Behind  the  antagonism  which  burned  with 
increasing  intensity  throughout  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  lay  a  clash  of  con- 
flicting ideals,  of  two  different  ways  of  living. 
These  two  opposite  conceptions  were  personified 
in  the  two  giants  who  faced  each  other  menac- 
ingly during  that  last  critical  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  :  Rhodes  and  Kruger. 
Rhodes,  the  dreamer  and  cosmopolitan  financier, 
wanted  a  united  South  Africa  and  full  scope  for 
vast  economic  developments.  Kruger,  in- 
tensely distrustful  of  the  "  foreign  "  elements 
who  were  penetrating  the  Transvaal,  wanted 
at  all  costs  to  preserve  the  simple  traditions  of 
Boer  life.  The  tragedy  was  that  the  clash  over 
these  two  aims  should  have  culminated,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  in  a  period  of  strife, 
bloodshed  and  widespread  destruction. 

The  Boer  War  left  on  the  body  politic  a  \ 
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number  of  wounds  which  took  some  time  to 
heal  ;  but  South  Africa  soon  showed  that  she 
had  learnt  her  grim  lesson.  With  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  disunity  in  a 
country  faced  by  such  a  range  of  complex 
economic  and  social  problems,  the  leaders  of 
all  parties  came  together  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 
and,  after  long  deliberations,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  heart-searching,  hammered  out  the 
terms  of  Union. 

Since  1910,  when  the  Union  of  South  Africa 


came  into  being,  the  country  has  never  looked 
back.  Not  only  did  it  weather  the  Great  War, 
not  only  has  it  tackled  with  great  success  a  for- 
midable series  of  domestic  problems,  but  to-day 
it  holds  an  honoured  place  in  the  concert  of 
natrons.  In  a  world  devastated  by  wars  and 
alarmed  by  rumours  of  even  more  terrible  con- 
flicts, the  Union  of  South  Africa  faces  the  future 
with  courage  and  supreme  confidence,  fortified 
and  inspired  by  its  great  national  motto, 
"  Eendrag  Maak  Mag  " — Union  is  Strength. 


EDITORS'  NOTE.  Innumerable  works  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  book.  In 
particular  no  student  of  South  African  history  could  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  Eric  A.  Walker's  "A  History 
of  South  Africa  to  rgj<j  "  ;  Vol.  VIII  of  "  The  Cambridge  History  of  South'  Africa  "  ;  17.  At.  TheaVs 
"  History  and  Ethnography  of  South  Africa^South  tf  the  Zambesi,  Before  1795'^;  and  Sir  G.  E.  Cory's 
"  The  Rise  of  South  Africa."  Special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Arthur  Elliott,  whose  magnificent 
collection  of  prints  on  historical  subjects  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  editors  in  their  work. 
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ZIMBABWE  THE  MYSTERIOUS 


The  famous  Zimbabwe  ruins  in  Mashonaland  present  a  style  of  building  unknown  elsewhere  in  East  Africa. 
Their  size  and  strength  give  undeniable  proof  of  the  architectural  skill  and  cultural  advancement  of  the  creators 
whose  identity,  however,  still  remains  an  unsolved  mystery.    This  picture  shows  the  parallel  passage  of 

Zimbabwe  temple. 
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Southern  Africa 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  vast  territory 
of  Southern  Africa  was  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  the  men  of  civilised  nations. 
It  is  true  that  the  adventurous  pioneers  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  their  search  for  a  new  route  to 
India,  had  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  landed  at  various  points  on  the  coast  of 
Southern  Africa  ;  but  these  bold  navigators 
had  made  no  determined  attempt  to  penetrate 
to  the  interior1  of  the  continent.  Their  real  goal 
was  elsewhere.  The  glittering  prizes  the  ex- 
plorers sought  to  win  lay  far  across  the  seas,  to 
the  east  :  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  and  the 
untold  wealth  which  that  commerce  might 
bring.  When  men  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century  thought  of  Southern  Africa,  they 
thought  only  of  its  many  leagues  of  uninviting 
and  treacherous  coast  ;  and  the  Cape,  when  at 
long  last  discovered  by  Europeans,  was  regarded 
as  little  more  than  a  half-way  house  to  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Orient. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Jan  van  Riebeeck  established  a 
refreshment  station  at  the  Cape  on  behalf  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  that  the  curtain 
really  rose  on  the  dramatic  story  of  our  land. 
Even  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the 
story  was  confined  to  one  small  corner  of  the 
country,  for  the  directors  of  "Jan  Compagnie  " 
had  no  desire  to  colonise  vast  tracts  of  Southern 
Africa  and  accordingly  instructed  their  officials 
to  keep  the  Cape  settlement  within  narrow 
bounds. 

LAND  OF  DARKNESS 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
when  Europe  at  long  last  discovered  Southern 
Africa,  the  white  men  little  dreamed  that  they 
had  unlocked  the  door  of  what  would  one  day 
be  a  great  civilised  nation.  Bartholomew  Diaz 
and  Vasco-da  Gama,  and  Jan  van  Riebeeck 
after  them,  had  done  little  more  than  touch  the 
coastal  fringes  of  an  unknown  land.  But  their 
achievements  marked  a  big  step  forward.  For 
countless  centuries  the  communities  of  Europe 
and  Asia  had  barely  suspected  the  existence  of 
Southern  Africa.  Egypt,  Arabia,  Greece, 
Rome,  Carthage  .  .  .  great  civilisations  had 
thrived  and  decayed,  knowing  nothing  at  all 


in  Ancient  Times 

of  this  huge  territory  which  lay  many  miles  to 
their  south.  For  thousands  of  years  Southern 
Africa  had  remained  a  land  of  darkness — a 
land  where  primitive  brown-skinned  and  black- 
skinned  peoples,  ever  warring  among  them- 
selves and  menaced  by  the  wild  animals  which 
roamed  all  over  the  country,  eked  out  a  meagre 
and  hazardous  livelihood. 

The  historian  can  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of 
what  happened  in  Southern  Africa  during  those 
early  times.  A  few  fragments  of  knowledge 
have  been  pieced  together  by  the  archaeologist 
and  the  anthropologist,  but  of  written  records 
there  are  none. 

THE  QUEST  FOR  UNKNOWN  AFRICA 

The  great  civilisations  of  ancient  and  medieval 
times  probably  knew  less  about  Southern  Africa 
than  they  knew  about  the  moon.  Exploration 
and  commerce  were  confined,  in  the  main,  to 
a  limited,  traditional  world,  from  west  to  east, 
from  Europe  to  the  Indies.  Africa  south  of  the 
Zambesi — and  even  farther  to  the  north — was 
an  unknown  territory,  a  seemingly  insoluble 
mystery,  and  the  subject  of  dark  legends, 
travellers'  tales  and  a  multitude  of  superstitions. 

Yet  the  ancient  men  of  learning,  ignorant 
though  they  were  of  any  lands  beyond  certain 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  gradually 
groping  their  way  towards  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  ideas  held  by  many 
early  geographers  were  hazy  enough,  and,  in 
the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  highly  fantastic. 
Some  believed  that  it  would  be  far  too  hot  for 
human  beings  to  live  anywhere  south  of  the 
equator,  and  that  Southern  Africa  was  a  desolate 
and  quite  uninhabitable  region.  Many  peculiar 
ideas  were  held  concerning  the  shape  of  the 
African  continent.  The  famous  geographer, 
Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  a.d., 
thought  that  the  east  coast  of  Africa  turned 
eastwards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Delgado  and  thus  continued  for  thousands  of 
miles  as  the  south  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Draw  a  sketch-map  of  Africa  as  Ptolemy 
imagined  it,  and  you  will  realise  that  his  con- 
ception was  vastly  different  from  the  continent 
we  know  to-day  !  Others  among  the  ancient 
geographers  pictured  Africa  not  as  one  con- 
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THE  RUINS  AT  ZIMBABWE 

Zimbabwe  was  first  explored  by  Europeans  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Probably  a  great  commercial  centre 
in  ancient  times,  it  was  also  adapted  to  withstand  a  siege.   Its  buildings  are  believed  to  have  been  erected  over 
five  hundred  years  ago.   In  this  view  can  be  seen  the  so-called  "  Elliptical  Temple  "  and  the  Enclosure. 


tinent  but  as  two  distinct  land-masses  separated 
by  an  expanse  of  ocean. 

Even  in  ancient  days,  however,  a  few  rays 
of  wisdom  filtered  through  the  general  darkness, 
and  here  and  there  a  man  of  learning  would 
leap  ahead  of  his  time  and  anticipate  modern 
discoveries.  In  the  third  century  B.C.,  for 
example,  a  substantial  addition  to  Europe's 
knowledge  of  Africa  was  contributed  by 
Eratosthenes,  the  famous  Greek  astronomer. 
After  making  a  careful  study  of  ocean  tides 
Eratosthenes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  navigators  to  sail  right 
round  the  continent.  In  other  words,  he  showed 
his  contemporaries  that  the  seas  of  west  and 
east  Africa  were  in  fact  an  undivided  ocean. 

Just  as  the  ancient  scholars  moved  slowly 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  Africa,  so 
too  did  ancient  mariners  make  actual  attempts 
to  explore  the  African  coastline.  As  far  back 
in  time  as  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  an  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Queen  of  Egypt  appears  to  have 
reached  Somaliland  ;  and,  during  the  centuries 
that  followed,  bold  navigators  thrust  southwards 
along  either  coast,  sailing  in  primitive  craft 


through  treacherous  seas,  and  braving  storms 
and  hardships  and  starvation  in  their  voyages 
along  the  fringe  of  the  unknown  continent. 
Whether  any  of  them  succeeded  in  sailing 
round  the  Cape  we  shall  discuss  later  in  these 
pages  :  but  it  is  indisputable  that  these  sailois 
of  ancient  times  were  moving,  against  colossal 
odds,  towards  the  goal  reached  by  Diaz  many 
centuries  later. 

The  earliest  explorers  along  the  east  coast 
came  from  Arabia  and  India.  But  at  this 
point  we  are  faced  with  a  puzzle  which  has 
not  yet  been  finally  solved.  Did  these  ancient 
seamen  at  any  time  penetrate  the  interior  of 
south-east  Africa  ?  Did  they  colonise,  even  on 
a  small  scale  ?  Did  they,  in  fact,  precede  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  the  land  that  now  bears  his  name  ? 

These  questions  are  posed  by  a  number  of 
ruins  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  impressive  pile  known  as  Great  Zimbabwe. 
At  Zimbabwe  are  the  remains  of  a  temple- 
fortress,  elliptical  in  shape,  with  a  stone  floor 
and  walls  of  immense  thickness.  Nearby  is  the 
"  Acropolis,"  a  fortified  hill  over  200  feet  in 
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height.  Between  the  elliptical  temple  and  the 
Acropolis  are  a  number  of  smaller  ruins. 
Scattered  throughout  the  vast  territory  between 
the  Zambesi  and  Limpopo  rivers  are  traces  of 
former  gold  workings,  and  Zimbabwe  appears 
to  have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  the  centre 
of  a  flourishing  trade  in  precious  metal.  The 
gold,  it  has  been  conjectured,  was  transported 
from  the  mines  to  Zimbabwe  and  thence  to  the 
port  of  Sofala  along  a  route  which  is  marked, 
even  to-day,  by  traces  of  what  were  once 
blockhouses. 

When  was  Zimbabwe  built  ?  And  by  whom  ? 
Until  this  riddle  is  satisfactorily  answered,  a 
great  gap  must  remain  in  the  history  of  Southern 
Africa.  For  several  generations  these  mysterious 
ruins  in  Mashonaland  have  been  the  subject 
of  intense,  sometimes  passionate,  controversy 
among  archaeologists  and  even  to-day  no  one 
solution  is  universally  accepted. 

A  host  of  theories,  some  of  them  wildly 
fantastic,  have  been  advanced  to  explain  how 
Zimbabwe  came  into  being,  and  by  whom  it 
was  built.    It  has  even  been  suggested  that 


this  ancient  gold-field  was  the  destination  of 
Phoenicians  sent  by  King  Solcmon,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  Chronicles,  to  bring  gold  and 
other  products  from  some  distant  land.  The 
Biblical  "  Ophir,"  it  has  been  maintained,  is 
really  the  modern  port  of  Sofala,  while 
"  Havilah  "  is  none  other  than  Mashonaland. 
Zimbabwe,  with  its  wealth  of  legend,  has 
stirred  the  imagination  of  the  novelist,  and 
Rider  Haggard  chose  it  as  the  theme  for  King 
Solomon's  Mines,  one  of  his  most  famous  romances. 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  ZIMBABWE 

Learned  archaeologists  have  quarrelled  bitterly 
over  the  origin  of  Zimbabwe.  Some  say  that 
it  was  built  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  B.C., 
others  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  a.d.  Some 
maintain  that  it  was  the  work  of  ancient 
Sabaeans  from  Arabia  Felix,  and  support  this 
claim  by  pointing  out  that  counterparts  can  be 
found  in  ancient  Arabia  for  the  conical  towers, 
soapstone  birds  and  chevron  pattern  seen  at 
Zimbabwe.  Others  urge,  with  a  formidable 
array  of  evidence,  that  Zimbabwe  was  built  by 


SOAPSTONE  BIRDS 


IE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Admired  by  modern  sculptors  for  their  simplicity  of  form  and  vigour  of  execution,  these  carvings  are  typical 
of  the  work  of  artists  who  inhabited  Zimbabwe  when  it  was  probably  a  flourishing  centre  of  trade  that  drew 
Arab  merchants  from  the  coast  in  search  of  gold  and  the  fabled  wealth  of  the  Monomotapa. 
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THE  OLD  FORT  AT  MOMBASA 


KENYA  AND  UGANDA  RAILWAYS 


Known  as  Fort  Jesus,  this  stronghold  was  erected  by  the  Portuguese  in  1 592  to  keep  watch  on  a  coastline  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians  over  three  thousand  years  before  Christ.  It  was  captured  by  Yussuf  bin  Hassan  in  1630, 
when  he  massacred  the  whole  garrison,  and  changed  hands  many  times  thereafter.   It  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 


Dravidians  from  India,  and  that  the  Sabaeans 
never  at  any  time  reached  the  country.  A  third 
school  considers  that  the  buildings  at  Zimbabwe 
were  the  work  neither  of  ancient  Sabaeans  nor 
of  Dravidians,  but  of  the  medieval  Bantu  ;  that 
the  elliptical  structure  was  not  a  "  temple  "  at 
all,  but  simply  the  kraal  of  the  priest-chief ; 
and  that  the  other  relics  found  at  Zimbabwe 
can  all  be  explained  in  terms  of  Bantu  tribal 
life  and  custom. 

And  there  we  must  leave  the  mystery  of 
Zimbabwe,  a  problem  which  continues  to  per- 
plex and  fascinate  the  mind  of  man.  One  day, 
perhaps,  evidence  will  be  found  to  prove 
definitely  that  the  ancients  really  did  penetrate 
the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  and  establish  there 
a  rich  gold  mining  industry  which  has  long  since 
decayed.  At  present,  however,  the  evidence 
put  forward  by  the  various  archaeologists  who 
have  studied  the  subject  is  too  conflicting  for  any 
satisfying  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  safest  to  assume  that 
the  ancients  knew  only  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
not  the  hinterland.  Here  again,  however,  we 
cannot  be  certain  of  their  actual  accomplish- 


ments. Much  of  the  evidence  contained  in 
written  records,  passed  down  to  us  from  early 
times,  is  extremely  vulnerable  :  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  the  proper  allowance  for  myth 
and  legend. 

DID  'PHOENICIANS  DOUBLE  THE  CAPE? 

The  most  notable  voyage  in  ancient  times 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  was  that  made  by  some 
Phoenicians  under  the  orders  of  Necho,  King  of 
Egypt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C  .  If  we  are  to  believe  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  famous  Greek  historian,  who  wrote 
of  the  episode  about  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
these  Phoenician  sailors  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape, 
and  returned  to  Egypt  through  the  "  Pillars  of 
Hercules  "  (Straits  of  Gibraltar).  Sceptically, 
Herodotus  remarks  that  "  they  made  a  state- 
ment which  other  men  may  believe,  of  course, 
but  not  I,  that  in  sailing  round  Libya  (i.e. 
Africa)  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand." 

It  is  fascinating  to  think  that  these  early 
Phoenicians,  sailing  in  their  great  biremes,  may 
have  rounded  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa 
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KENYA  AND  UGANDA  RAILWAYS 

THE  LOST  CITY  OF  GEDI 
Roped  in  by  the  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  birds  and  beasts,  Gedi  is  a  silent  memorial  of  those  unknown 
explorers,  traders  and  empire-seekers  whose  ships  beached  on  the  eastern  littoral  of  Africa  before  the 
Portuguese.     Who  built  the  city,  what  they  did  there  and  why  they  went  away  are  questions  the  answers 
to  which  are  buried  beneath  the  creeper-covered  walls. 
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over  two  thousand  years  before  Diaz's  epic 
voyage.  Yet  there  is  room  for  doubt.  Hero- 
dotus's  account  was  written  many  years  after 
the  expedition  sailed,  and  was  based  on  stories 
handed  down  verbally  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  Phoenician  sailors  were  magni- 
ficent, stupendous  liars  ;  and  even  the  statement 
that  they  "  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand  " 
does  not  really  weigh  in  their  favour,  since  the 
ancient  men  of  learning  would  in  any  case 
have  been  aware  of  this  phenomenon.  It  is 
certain  that  Necho's  mariners  sailed  for  many 
miles  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  well  into 
the  southern  hemisphere,  but  whether  they 
succeeded  in  doubling  the  Cape  and  sailing  back 
home  along  the  west  coast  is  a  riddle  that  may 
forever  remain  unanswered. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HANNO 

More  certain  are  the  achievements  of  Hanno, 
the  Carthaginian  explorer,  who,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  set  out  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  to  establish  trading  stations 
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PHALLIC  TOWERS  AT  MALINDI 

These  towers  were  probably  standing  before  Henry 
the  Navigator's  men  first  ventured  up  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  ;  they  doubtless  had  both  religious  and 
military  significance  and  may  have  been  the  watch- 
towers  of  the  warring  Sultans. 


for  the  government  of  Carthage.  Hanno 
pushed  systematically  down  the  coast,  forming 
small  colonies  as  he  went,  and  eventually 
reached  as  far  as  the  coastal  belt  now  known  as 
Sierra  Leone.  At  one  point  in  his  travels  he 
had  trouble  with  some  "  wild  men  "  who  were 
in  fact  chimpanzees,  killed  them,  and  brought 
their  skins  back  to  Carthage.  Hanno's  great 
expedition  represents  the  last  systematic  attempt, 
until  the  voyages  of  Portuguese  navigators  many 
centuries  later,  to  explore  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  His  route  was  the  one  followed  by 
Henry  the  Navigator's  captains  who,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  A.D.,  thrust  southwards  through 
unknown  seas  in  their  effort  to  find  a  new  route 
to  India,  a  series  of  pioneer  voyages  that  had 
as  one  of  its  major  results  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

After  Hanno's  historic  voyage,  interest  in  the 
west  coast  almost  completely  languished  ;  and 
it  is  the  coastline  of  East  Africa  to  which  many 
succeeding  generations  of  explorers  devoted 
their  attention.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  a  line  of 
Graeco-Egyptian  kings  who  succeeded  to  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Alexander  the  Great  on 
the  latter's  death  (323  B.C.),  trading  stations 
were  established  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  -navigators  pushed  their  way  along  the 
Somaliland  seaboard  as  far  as  Cape  Guardafui. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C., 
an  adventurer  named  Eudoxus,  on  his  way 
back  from  a  voyage  to  India,  was  blown  by  a 
monsoon  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  south  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  and  brought  home  many 
strange  tales  of  the  "  Ethiopian  natives  "  he 
had  met.  Eudoxus,  having  broken  with  his 
employer,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II,  then  sailed 
from  Cadiz  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with 
the  object  of  reaching  India.  The  geographer 
Strabo  tells  us  that  on  this  occasion  Eudoxus 
"  sailed  on  until  he  found  himself  among  people 
who  used  the  same  words  as  those  on  the  list 
he  had  made  before.  He  now  recognised  that 
these  people  of  this  region  belonged  to  the  same 
nation  as  those  other  Ethiopians  .  .  ." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  each  voyage, 
Eudoxus  really  succeeded  in  making  contact 
with  native  people  belonging  to  the  "  same 
nation  "  ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  the  actual 
extent  of  his  discoveries  on  either  coast.  Yet 
Eudoxus  takes  his  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  of  African  exploration,  both  for  the 
boldness  of  his  ventures  into  the  unknown  and 
because  he  reawakened  in  men's  minds  the 
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possibility  of  a  connection  between  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  the  sea-route  to  the  Indies. 

Although  no  major  discovery  was  made  for 
many  years  after  the  time  of  Eudoxus,  a  revival 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  a.d. 
During  the  reign  of  Nero  Roman  and  Greek 
merchants,  in  their  struggle  against  the  Arabian 
monopoly  of  trade  with  India,  by  making  use 
of  the  monsoons  sailed  regularly  from  Cape 
Guardafui  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
recorded  that  about  this  time  Arabians  as  well 
as  Greeks  succeeded  in  sailing  down  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator.  By  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  a.d.  Greek  navi- 
gators had  succeeded  in  reaching  Cape  Delgado, 
and  possibly  even  beyond. 

Although  Southern  Africa  was  still  an  un- 
known country,  explorers  from  Europe  and 
Asia  had  been  gradually  preparing  the  way  for 
its  discovery.  Little  by  little,  over  a  period 
of  many  centuries,  men  belonging  to  different 
empires  and  nations  had  built  up  a  knowledge 
of  the  two  coasts.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  however,  and  the  general 
stagnation  of  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages, 
there  was  a  decline  in  travel. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventh  century  a.d.  that 
another  great  revival  began.  The  seventh 
century  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  rise  of  Islam, 
of  the  historic  struggle  between  the  forces  of 
the  Cross  and  the  forces  of  the  Crescent.  Whilst 
upholders  of  the  Prophet  were  sweeping  west- 
wards, dissident  Moslems  fled  along  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  and  settled  in  the  coastal  regions 
beyond  the  Equator.  Some  of  these  Arabs 
pushed  down  as  far  as  Sofala,  where  they 
established  a  settlement  and  traded  with 
natives  and  half-castes  who  brought  gold  from 
the  interior.  Then,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eleventh  century  a.d.,  came  an  expedition  of 
Persian  Moslems  from  Ormuz,  who  established 
their  centre  at  Kilwa. 


THE  CONICAL  TOWER 
Dry-built,  of  small  cubes  of  tooled  granite,  this  was 
perhaps  the  temple  of  Zimbabwe.    Note  how  its 
massiveness  dwarfs  the  native  in  the  foreground. 

These  "  Sultans  of  Kilwa  "  were  to  dominate 
the  east  and  south-east  coasts  of  Africa  for 
several  centuries. 

The  Arab  settlers  in  south  and  south-east 
Africa  left  an  impression  which  has  never  been 
fully  obliterated.  Yet  the  Arabs,  as  far  as  we 
know,  never  succeeded  in  sailing  farther  south 
than  Cape  Corrientes  and  into  Delagoa  Bay  ; 
and  it  was  left  to  later  generations  of  seamen, 
from  another  land,  to  establish  the  connection 
between  South  Africa  and  the  shores  of  Mozam- 
bique. Several  centuries  were  still  to  pass 
before  Diaz  and  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape. 


RIM  OF  BOWL  FROM  ZIMBABWE 


BY  COl'RTESY  OF  THE  BRITISH    MIM  I'M 


FROM  A  MURAL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  HOUSE  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  UN. II  COMMISSIONER 

DIAZ  SAILS  FROM  LISBON 
Here  we  see  Bartholomew  Diaz  taking  leave  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  King  John.   In  1488  he  reached  the  Cape, 
which  he  called  Cabo  Tormentoso — "  The  Cape  of  Storms  " — a  name  that  his  royal  master  was  soon  to  change 
to  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  Diaz  knew  best,  however,  for  twelve  years  later  he  was  drowned  there. 


HOW  EUROPE  DISCOVERED 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  Historic  Voyages  of  Barthoi 

From  the  seventh  century  onwards,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Moslems  from  Arabia 
crept  southwards  along  the  east  coast  of 
I  Africa,  establishing  a  long  chain  of  trading 
settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Along  the  west  coast,  however,  exploration  had 
languished  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  Europe, 
still  deep  in  her  medieval  slumber,  had  lost  all 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  vast  continent 
which  lay  to  her  south. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  change  began 
to  take  place.  Europe  reawakened  from  the 
long  sleep  of  centuries  and  threw  off  the  shackles 
of  medievalism.  There  was  a  rapid  revival  of 
classical  learning  and  culture,  a  deepening 
interest  in  science  and  invention,  and  an  out- 
burst of  creative  energy  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  man. 

The  spectacular  rebirth  of  European  civilisa- 
tion, known  as  the  Renaissance,  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  continent.  On  the  ashes  of  feudalism 
[  there  grew  up  a  number  of  powerful  nation- 
states,  conscious  of  their  growing  independence 
and  ambitious  for  power  and  riches. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  ORIENT 

The  rulers  of  these  new  nation-states,  in  their 
search  for  greater  wealth  and  glory,  naturally 
looked  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe — par- 
ticularly to  the  East,  that  storehouse  of  rare  and 
precious  merchandize.  They  knew  only  too 
well,  however,  that  the  traditional  sea-route  to 
the  East  was  blocked  and  that  the  valuable 
Oriental  trade  was  the  jealously  guarded 
monopoly  of  the  Arabs.  Somehow,  therefore, 
the  men  of  Europe  had  to  find  a  new  way  of 
reaching  the  East. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Renaissance  gave  an 
immense  stimulus  to  exploration  and  discovery. 
During  the  fifteenth  century  many  a  bold  navi- 
gator went  forth  to  seek  new  sea-routes  which 
might  lead  to  the  Orient.  Above  all,  the 
Europeans  had  great  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
a  route  round  the  southern  point  of  Africa — a 
route  which  would  one  day  prove  to  be  a  gate- 
way to  the  East  through  which  they  might 


mew  Diaz  and  Vasco  da  Gama 

enter  unchallenged  by  the  Arab  masters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Explorers  from  several  European 
nations  took  part  in  this  continuous  search  for 
a  new  ocean-way,  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century  we  find  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
seamen  following  the  trail  blazed  by  Hanno 
many  hundreds  of  years  before. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
exploration,  however,  came  from  Portugal. 
That  this  tiny  nation,  which  had  so  recently 
emerged  from  obscurity,  should  in  so  short  a 
time  have  attained  supremacy  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  world  commerce,  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history.  Having  successfully  warded  off  the 
attacks  of  the  Moslem  invaders  of  Europe, 
Portugal  began  to  consolidate  her  position  as 
an  independent  nation.    She  soon  established 


ELLIOTT 

HENRY  THE  NAVIGATOR 


Prince  Henry  planned  the  early  Portuguese  voyages 
down  the  west  coast  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
Diaz's  and  da  Gama's  great  discoveries  in  later  years. 
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RAISING  THE  CROSS 

Crosses  in  wood  were  erected  by  the  Portuguese  to  mark  the  termination  of  a  voyage  or  to  denote  that  they 
had  taken  possession  of  a  country.    Diogo  Cad's  expedition  of  1484  carried  marble  pillars  surmounted  by  a 
cross.    Here  we  see  Bartholomew  Diaz  superintending  this  ceremony  at  the  Cope. 


profitable  trading  relations  with  other  European 
states,  and  by  extensive  commerce  paved  her 
way  to  world  supremacy.  She  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  struggle  against  the  Moslems,  and, 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  carried  the  battle 
into  the  enemy's  camp  by  capturing  the 
Moroccan  town  of  Ceuta. 

Thenceforward  Portugal  led  the  way  in  the 
pioneer  work  of  exploration  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  In  common  with  other 
European  nations,  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
discovering  a  new  sea  route  to  the  East  in  order 
to  break  down  the  Moslem  monopoly.  But  she 
had  another  motive  as  well.  Spices  and  jewels, 
and  other  treasured  goods  from  the  east,  reached 
Portugal  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean.  Venetian 
merchants  acted  as  middlemen,  and  the  Portu- 
guese thus  had  to  pay  inflated  prices  for  their 
oriental  luxuries.  If  only  Portugal  could 
discover  a  new  route  to  the  Indies,  she  would 
have  direct  access  to  the  suppliers  of  the  much- 
prized  oriental  goods. 

The  foundations  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
Africa,  and  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  laid  by  Henry  the  Navigator 


(1394- 1 458),  son  of  King  John  I  of  Portugal. 
After  a  distinguished  military  career,  during 
which  he  had  played  a  valiant  part  in  the 
capture  of  Ceuta,  Prince  Henry  settled  at 
Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  he  set  up 
an  observatory,  trained  his  sailors  in  the  art  of 
long-distance  navigation,  apd  sent  out  many 
expeditions  to  explore  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

PORTUGAL  BUILDS  HER  EMPIRE 

Already,  during  Prince  Henry's  lifetime, 
Portuguese  adventurers  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  Cape  Verde  and  establishing  a  profit- 
able commerce  with  the  natives  of  West  Africa. 
After  his  death  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  whole  length  of  the  west  coast  had 
been  explored,  the  Cape  discovered,  the 
position  of  the  Moslem  Sultans  of  Kilwa 
threatened  and  finally  destroyed  by  Portuguese 
who  sailed  up  to  Mozambique  northwards  from 
the  Cape,  and  the  Cape  route  to  India  estab- 
lished. Throughout  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Portuguese,  searching  both  for  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  for  "  Prester  John,"  the  mythical 
Christian  prince  believed  to  hold  sway  in  some 
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region  of  the  African  interior,  swept  along  the 
west  coast.  During  the  seventies,  sailors 
employed  by  a  wealthy  Lisbon  citizen,  who  had 
been  granted  a  monopoly  of  west  coast  trade  in 
return  for  an  undertaking  to  explore  one 
hundred  leagues  of  coastline  every  year,  crossed 
the  equator  ;  in  the  eighties  Diogo  Cao,  sent 
out  by  King  John  II,  pushed  up  the  Congo 
river  and  made  contact  with  a  chief  whom  the 
Portuguese  imagined  to  be  "  King  of  the 
Congo,"  and  later  arrived  almost  as  far  south 
as  Walvis  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the 
Mandated  Territory  of  South-west  Africa  ; 
and,  finally,  in  1487,  Bartholomew  Diaz  set 
out  on  his  unforgettable  voyage  of  discovery. 

AN  IMMORTAL  PIONEER 

Bartholomew  Diaz,  sea-captain,  adventurer 
and  bold  pioneer,  was  a  worthy  son  of  the  great 
age  in  which  he  lived.  His  name  rings  through 
the  centuries  as  the  real  discoverer  of  South 
Africa.  With  three  fully-manned  vessels  he 
left  his  native  land  in  1487  on  a  hazardous  quest 
for  that  new  route  to  the  Indies  which  would 
bring  untold  wealth  and  glory  to  Portugal,  and 
to  his  royal  master,  King  John  II. 

Diaz's  achievement  in  rounding  the  Cape 
appears  all  the  greater  in  view  of  the  primitive- 
ness  of  his  craft.  Of  his  three  vessels,  two  were 
fifty-ton  "  caravels  "  and  the  third  was  a  store- 
ship  loaded  with  food  supplies.  In  those  days 
the  caravel  was  the  last  word  in  shipbuilding, 
and  was  indeed  vastly  superior  to  the  vessels 
used  on  many  of  the  earlier  Portuguese  voyages  ; 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  perilous  craft  on  the 
storm-tossed  seas  which  Diaz  encountered.  The 
science  of  navigation,  moreover,  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  maps  which  then  existed  were 
so  crude  that  every  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
West  Africa  proved  a  dangerous  venture. 
Matters  became  particularly  difficult  once  the 
equator  had  been  passed  ;  for  the  Pole  Star, 
that  infallible  guide  to  mariners  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  was  no  longer  visible  after  the  line 
had  been  crossed,  and  astronomers  were  only 
just  beginning  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
southern  constellations. 

Diaz  and  his  gallant  men  sailed  close  to  the 
coast  until  they  reached  a  point  rather  to  the 
south  of  Walvis  Bay,  where  a  pillar  was  erected. 
At  this  stage  a  violent  wind  blew  the  ships 
southwards  for  over  twelve  days,  and  when  the 
storm  had  subsided  Diaz  found  that  there  was 
no  land  for  many  miles  around.  With  great  forti- 


tude he  pressed  forward  with  his  plans,  steered 
his  small  fleet  eastwards,  then  northwards,  and 
finally  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  strip  of 
sea-coast  which  we  now  know  as  Mossel  Bay. 

DIAZ  LANDS  AT  MOSSEL  BAY 

Thus,  on  February  3,  1488,  did  men  from 
distant  Europe  first  set  foot  on  South  African 
soil.  The  brown-skinned  inhabitants,  probably 
Hottentots,  fled  in  terror  with  their  herds  of 
cattle  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  these 
strange  visitors,  and  Diaz  named  the  bay  "  dos 
Vaqueiros,"  the  Bay  of  the  Cowherds.  Later 
the  name  was  changed  to  Agoado  de  Sao  Braz, 
and,  later  still,  to  Mossel  Bay. 

Sailing  in  an  easterly  direction,  Diaz  next 
arrived  at  Algoa  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  pillar 
on  a  cliff  and  set  up  a  cross  on  a  nearby  island. 
Here,  however,  he  began  to  have  trouble  with 
his  officers  and  men.  The  crew  had  already 
endured  terrible  hardships  and  privations  in 
this  course  of  this  great  pioneer  voyage,  and 
now  began  to  plead  with  their  commander  to 
steer  homewards  before  the  food  supply  should 
run  short.   Diaz,  however,  managed  to  persuade 


A  RELIC  OF  DIAZ 
This  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  five  Padroes  erected 
by  Bartholomew  Diaz.   It  is  now  a  valued  possession 
of  the  South  African  Museum. 
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his  men  to  continue  for  some  distance  farther 
east,  probably  as  far  as  the  Great  Fish  River, 
rom  which  point  the  expedition  turned  back. 

It  was  on  the  return  voyage  that  Diaz  dis- 
covered the  Cape  itself.  According  to  Barros, 
the  Portuguese  historian,  he  gave  it  the  name 
of  "  Cabo  Tormentoso,"  the  Cape  of  Storms  ; 
and  that  King  John  II,  with  characteristic 
optimism  and  without  Diaz's  experience  of  the 
tempestuous  seas  of  peninsula,  changed  the 
name  to  "  Cabo  de  Boa  Esperanpa,"  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope — hope,  that  is,  that  one  day  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  half-way  house  to  the 
Indies. 

King  John's  hope  was,  as  it  turned  out, 
justified  by  later  events.  But  Diaz  himself,  the 
man  who  had  so  bravely  prepared  the  ground 
for  even  greater  discoveries,  does  not  appear  to 
have  received  the  high  rewards  that  his 
unique  accomplishment  deserved.  Some  years 
later  he  took  part  in  a  further  expedition  which 
set  out  for  the  Indies  ;  but,  ironically  enough, 
in  the  year  1500  he  lost  his  life  in  a  shipwreck 
off  the  peninsula  which  he  is  said  to  have 
named,  with  such  grim  accuracy,  the  Cape  of 


Storms.  Thus  perished  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  had  brought  to  Europe  a  knowledge  of 
the  furthermost  end  of  Africa. 

In  the  meanwhile  King  Manoel  I  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  decided 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  another,  and  even 
more  spectacular,  effort  to  reach  the  Indies  by 
the  Cape  route.  The  task  was  this  time 
entrusted  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  highly-placed 
soldier  and  official. 

VASCO  DA  GAMA'S  FAMOUS  VOYAGE 

Vasco  da  Gama  was  born  about  1460  at  a 
small  village  on  the  Portuguese  coast.  By  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1524  he  had  reached,  as 
Viceroy  of  India,  the  summit  of  his  sensational 
career. 

His  great  voyage,  as  the  result  of  which  he 
leaped  to  fame  and  glory,  began  on  July  7,  1497, 
amid  prayers  and  much  impressive  ceremony. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  had  such  care  and  forethought 
been  given  to  the  preparations  for  a  venture  of 
this  kind.  Da  Gama  was  provided  with  four 
vessels — the  St.  Raphael,  the  Berrio,  the  St.  Gabriel 
and  a  storeship.    All  four  of  these  ships  were 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAPE 
This  imaginative  engraving  represents  the  spectre  of  the  Cape  appearing  to  Da  Gama.    The  incident  is 
narrated  by  Camoens  in  "  The  Lusiads,"  the  poet  concentrating  in  his  description  all  the  dread  that  the  hardiest 
mariners  must  have  felt  for  the  Cape  of  Storms. 
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ELLIOTT 

VASCO  DA  GAMA 

In  1497,  with  a  fleet  of  four  vessels,  Vasco  da  Gama  set  off  on  his  famous  voyage  to  Calicut  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Through  him  Portugal's  dream  of  a  Cape  route  to  India  came  true  and  the  fabulous 
East  was  opened  up  to  the  traders  of  the  western  world. 
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decidedly  more  seaworthy  than  those  used  on 
Bartholomew  Diaz's  expedition.  When  the 
expedition  was  at  last  ready  to  sail  down  the 
Tagus,  da  Gama  was  provided  with  highly- 
skilled  pilots,  the  best  maps  that  cartographers 
of  the  time  could  produce,  and  all  the  latest 
astronomical  instruments.  The  vessels  were 
also  stocked  with  large  quantities  of  merchandise 
for  sale  in  the  Indian  markets,  and  with  sufficient 
food  and  wine  to  last  out  for  a  long  voyage. 

All  Portugal  joined  in  giving  da  Gama's 
fleet  a  spectacular  send-off.  When  da  Gama 
took  leave  of  King  Manoel,  there  was  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  The  monarch  gave  a 
solemn  address  concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
expedition,  and  impressed  upon  da  Gama  that 
the  conversion  of  heathen  peoples  to  Christianity, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  never-ending  search  for  the 
fabled  "  Prester  John,"  was  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  the  acquisition  of  the  lucrative  Indian 
trade.  The  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Lisbon 
was  marked  by  a  moving  religious  festival  in 
which  almost  the  entire  populace  took  part. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  1497,  the  four 
vessels  reached  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  they 
anchored  for  some  days  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
number  of  repairs.  It  was  the  last  land  they 
were  to  see  for  many  weeks  to  come.  Da  Gama 
decided  to  let  the  wind  carry  them  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  far  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  From  all  accounts  this  part  of  the 
voyage  must  have  been  extremely  irksome  and 
monotonous.  Early  in  November,  however, 
land  was  sighted  once  more,  and  da  Gama 
christened  this  strip  of  coast  "  St.  Helena  Bay." 
The  local  inhabitants,  the  first  Hottentots  whom 
da  Gama  had  met,  proved  friendly  enough  at 
first,  although  on  one  occasion  they  made  a 
violent  and  unexpected  attack  on  a  member  of 
the  crew. 

DA  GAMA  REACHES  THE  CAPE 

After  four  months  the  small  fleet  of  vessels 
rounded  the  Cape  and,  on  November  22,  1498, 
cast  anchor  at  Mossel  Bay  and  remained  there 
for  some  days.  Da  Gama  and  his  men  here 
bartered  for  cattle  with  the  natives.  Da  Gama 
was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  friendliness  of 
the  reception.  Not  only  were  the  natives  willing 
to  exchange  meat  for  the  colourful  trifles  which 
he  offered  them,  but  they  were  in  a  thoroughly 
good  humour.  They  treated  their  guests  with 
every  sign  of  cordiality,  and  celebrated  the 
occasion  with  much  dancing  and  singing.  Before 


the  fleet  left,  however,  an  "  incident"  had  caused 
this  friendliness  to  change  suddenly  to  suspicion 
and  hostility.  After  demolishing  the  sforeship 
and  transferring  provisions  to  the  remaining 
vessels,  the  expedition  continued  its  eastward 
journey  through  savagely  tempestuous  seas.  On 
Christmas  Day,  however,  land  was  once  again 
sighted,  and  da  Gama  bestowed  on  this  newly- 
discovered  country  the  name  of  Natal. 

Da  Gama  was  now  faced  with  his  final  tasks 
— the  real  objects  of  his  voyage — of  pushing  up 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  then  onwards  to  the 
Indies.  His  expedition  braved  the  stormy  seas 
off  Cape  Corrientes  and  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1498,  landed  at  the  port  of  Quelimane 
on  the  Mozambique  coast,  where  these  European 
explorers  made  their  first  contact  with  the 
Moslems  who  had  controlled  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  for  many  centuries. 

CONFLICT  WITH  THE  ARABS 

Da  Gama  and  his  men  met  with  unmixed 
hostility  from  the  Sultans  who  dominated  most 
of  the  coastal  towns  and  who  were  determined  to 
ward  off  the  Portuguese  interlopers.  At  one  or 
two  ports,  however,  da  Gama  found  Arabs 
anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Sultans,  and 
it  was  these  who  made  it  possible,  by  providing 
skilled  pilots,  for  the  expedition  to  complete  its 
voyage  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut. 
Early  in  the  following  year  da  Gama  was  back 
on  the  East  African  coast.  Here  he  enlisted  the 
support  of  the  Sultan  of  Malindi  against  the  far 
more  powerful  Sultan  of  Kilwa,  and  then  sailed 
back  to  Portugal,  where  he  arrived  some  nine 
months  later. 

King  John  II 's  dream  of  a  Cape  route  to 
India  had  now  come  true.  Da  Gama's  personal 
conduct  during  the  voyage  was  often  extremely 
disreputable,  and  his  cruelty  notorious  ;  yet  he 
had  started  the  process  by  which  Portugal  was 
to  build  up  a  rich  and  powerful  empire,  not 
only  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  but  also  in  the 
far-distant  Indies. 

The  sea-route  to  India  had  been  discovered  : 
it  now  remained  for  Portugal  to  render  that 
route  secure,  to  make  herself  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  seas  between  Europe  and  the 
East.  King  Manoel  was  determined  not  only 
to  make  the  seas  safe  for  Portugal,  but  also  to 
wrest  from  the  Arabs  the  valuable  gold  trade 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In  1500  Pedro 
Cabral's  expedition  to  India  found  the  Sultan 
of  Kilwa  still  in  a  hostile  mood  ;  but  two  years 
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ELLIOTT 

THE  MONOMOTAPA  IS  BAPTISED 
In  their  efforts  to  penetrate  South-East  Africa  the  Portuguese  colonists  came  into  contact  with  the 
Makalanga,  whose  paramount  chief  was  known  as  the  "  monomotapa."  To  secure  Portuguese  support 
in  ruling  his  tribe,  the  monomotapa  professed  Christianity  and  was  baptised  on  August  4,  1652.  The 
Dominican  friar  who  conducted  the  ceremony  gave  him  the  name  of  Domingos.  There  was  much 
rejoicing  in  Portugal  over  this  event,  but  the  Makalanga  showed  their  view  by  murdering  the  convert  a 

few  years  later. 
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DA  GAMA  LANDS  IN  AFRICA 

In  November,  1497,  da  Gama  landed  at  St.  Helena 
Hottentots  were  friendly  and  were  willing  to  barter, 
delighted  with  the  trinkets  that  the  sailors  had  to 

later  Vasco  da  Gama,  on  his  second  voyage, 
brought  the  Sultan  to  his  knees.  The  time  had 
come  for  a  final  and  decisive  bid  for  power  ; 
and  this  task  was  entrusted  by  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
subjects,  Don  Francisco  de  Almeida. 

Born  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
de  Almeida  was  a  son  of  the  Count  of  Abrantes. 
Already  famous  for  deeds  of  valour  on  the 
battlefield,  in  1505  he  was  sent  to  India  as 
Portugal's  first  Viceroy,  with  instructions  to  set 
up  a  chain  of  naval  bases  on  the  route  from 
Europe  to  the  East.  De  Almeida  crushed  the 
Moslem  rulers  of  the  east  coast,  conquered 
Kilwa,  and  thus  started  the  process  which  was 
soon  to  reach  fruition  in  the  complete  supremacy 
of  Portugal  along  the  shores  of  Mozambique. 
After  scoring  a  great  naval  triumph  over 
Portugal's  foes,  and  doing  much  to  strengthen 


Portuguese  power  in  the  Indies,  de 
Almeida  gave  way  to  his  successor, 
d'Albuquerque  (1453-1515))  who, 
after  his  appointment  as  Viceroy  in 
1509,  set  out  with  marked  success  to 
consolidate  the  newly-born  empire, 
although  leaving  behind  him  a  dark 
record  of  ruthless  tyranny  and 
cruelty. 

Soon  the  Portuguese  were  strongly 
entrenched  along  the  entire  coast  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Delgado.  Their 
possessions,  however,  were  still  con- 
fined to  the  coastal  region,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fifteen-thirties  that  any 
prolonged  attempt  was  made  to 
colonize  the  interior.  During  that 
decade  the  colonizing  process  began  : 
Portuguese  merchants  and  mission- 
aries pushed  up  the  Zambesi,  the 
former  seeking  commercial  gain  and 
the  latter  lost  souls.  Trading  sta- 
tions were  established  at  Tete  and 
Sena,  and  the  newcomers  set  out  to 
deprive  the  Moslems  and  half-castes 
of  their  trade  with  the  native  tribes. 

TRADERS  AND  MISSIONARIES 

While  the  traders  were  staking 
their  claim  to  commercial  privilege, 
the  missionaries  were  attempting, 
without  great  success,  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity.  The  interior  of 
South-east  Africa,  including  Mozam- 
bique and  large  areas  of  the  territory 
we  know  as  Southern  Rhodesia,  was  inhabited 
mainly  by  a  Bantu  tribe,  the  Makalanga — 
a  comparatively  advanced  native  people  who 
for  many  years  had  been  mining  gold  and 
trading  it  with  the  Arab  merchants  at  Sofala. 
The  paramount  chief  of  the  Makalanga,  known 
as  the  monomotapa,  enjoyed  extensive  powers, 
although  the  Portuguese  at  first  erroneously  took 
him  to  be  a  "  King  "  in  the  European  sense. 
The  missionaries,  mainly  Dominicans,  built 
churches  here  and  there,  converted  a  number  of 
chiefs,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
gospel  as  far  as  the  kraal  of  the  monomotapa  him- 
self. In  1561  Father  Silveira,  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, baptised  the  monomotapa.  The  success, 
however,  was  shortlived  ;  for  the  Makalanga, 
resenting  attempts  to  break  down  their  tradi- 
tional mode  of  life,  massacred  the  missionaries, 
and  Father  Silveira  himself  fell  a  victim. 
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In  1569  King  Sebastian,  who  had  by  now 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  sent  Francisco  Barreto 
to  avenge  the  martyred  priest  and,  incidentally, 
to  extend  Portugal's  dominion  in  the  interior. 
Barreto  brought  the  monomotapa  to  heel  ;  forced 
him  to  expel  Portugal's  Moslem  rivals  from  the 
country  ;  and  wrung  from  him  a  number  of 
concessions,  including  a  few  gold  mines. 
Progress  was,  however,  disappointingly  slow. 
Many  of  Barreto's  followers  had  fallen  by  the 
way,  victims  of  the  tsetse-fly  and  the  ravages  of 
a  tropical  climate  ;  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century,  moreover,  the  Portuguese  colonizers 
had  to  contend  with  wave  after  wave  of  wild 
native  tribes,  the  OvAmbo  and  the  AmaZimba, 
who  poured  into  the  country  from  the  north. 
Towards  the  turn  of  the  century  the  settlers, 
in  return  for  the  concession  of  all  his  mines  to 
Portugal,  gave  active  support  to  the  monomotapa 
against  hostile  neighbours.  The  newly-won 
mines,  however,  were  never  found  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1628,  when  the  settlers  seized 
the  territory  from  the  Makalanga,  and  appointed 
a  puppet  monomotapa  owing  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  that  the  penetration  of  the 
south-east  African  interior  really  became  a 
paying  proposition.  Even  then,  the  fruits  of 
empire  were  enjoyed  by  the  pioneers  themselves 
rather  than  by  the  Portuguese  State.  For  many 
years  Portugal's  possessions  were  confined  to  the 
Zambesi  basin,  although  sundry  merchant 
adventurers  acquired  territory  for  themselves 
as  far  inland  as  Southern  Rhodesia.  Nor  did 
the  new  colony  bring  substantial  dividends  to 
the  coffers  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  up- 
keep of  the  garrisons,  at  Mozambique  and 
elsewhere,  proved  highly  expensive  ;  and  in 
these  days,  before  the  growth  of  modern 
centralised  empires,  the  local  officials  contrived 
to  pocket  a  large  proportion  of  the  booty. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  COLONIZE  ANGOLA 

Meanwhile,  Portuguese  empire-builders  had 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  in  the  south- 
westerly regions  of  Africa.  As  far  back  as  1490 
an  expedition  had  pushed  up  the  Congo  river, 
but  failed  to  secure  any  substantial  economic 
concessions  from  the  "  King  of  the  Congo." 
Later,  in  1 520,  Portuguese  adventurers, searching 
for  silver  mines  and  slaves,  penetrated  into 
Angola  and  made  a  bid  for  the  friendship  of  the 
paramount  chief,  known  as  the  Ngola.  From 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards 
Portuguese  merchants  were  exporting  slaves 


from  Angola  to  the  sugar  plantations  of  South 
America  ;  and  although  the  Ngola  was  some- 
times difficult  to  handle — he  imprisoned  one  of 
Portugal's  envoys  for  a  full  six  years — a  formal 
alliance  with  him  was  eventually  made  in  1572. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  century  saw  a  de- 
termined effort  on  the  part  of  Portugal  to 
colonize  Angola.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Paulo  Diaz,  settlements  were  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loanda,  and,  some  years 
later,  a  fort  was  built  at  Benguela  Velha.  The 
slave  trade  grew  rapidly,  and  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  century  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  slaves  were  sent  overseas  to 
Portugal's  dominions  in  South  America.  As 
for  the  silver  mines,  these  proved  in  the  end  to 
be  entirely  mythical  ;  in  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, attempts  to  discover  them  earned  the 
enmity  of  the  Ngola,  who  soon  found  himself  at 
war  with  the  Portuguese  forces.  Despite  a 
succession  of  victories  over  the  natives,  for 
many  years  the  colonists  were  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  make  any  great  headway  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  increased  forces  and  adequate 
equipment  were  sent  out  from  Europe,  that 
Portugal  succeeded  in  establishing  her  un- 
challenged supremacy  over  Angola. 

PORTUGAL  VERSUS  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Thus  the  Portuguese,  by  their  colonizing 
efforts  in  the  south-east  and  south-west,  were 
the  first  Europeans  to  secure  a  foothold  in 
Southern  Africa.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  the  rise  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  sea-going  and  commercial  power, 
Portugal's  position  was  challenged  in  both  areas. 
After  a  bitter  struggle,  which  brought  the 
Dutch  within  an  ace  of  success,  Portugal  re- 
covered her  position  both  in  the  south-east  and 
south-west  ;  although  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  great  Arab  revival  had 
driven  her  from  the  coastal  regions  north  of 
Cape  Delgado. 

After  the  seventeenth  century  Portugal  ceased 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  history  of  Southern 
Africa.  Even  her  great  missionary  efforts 
declined,  and  for  the  next  two  hundred  years 
she  confined  herself  to  the  colonies  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique.  A  new  and  dramatic 
chapter  of  South  African  history  was  about  to 
open.  The  makers  of  that  history  were  to  be 
the  Dutch,  and  the  scene  was  to  be  the  Cape 
coastline  and  the  regions  that  lay  within. 
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EARLY  MEMORIES 
OF   DUTC;H  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

The  quaint  old  map  shown 
above,  taken  from  "  Begin  ende 
Voortgangh,"  published  in  1 646, 
shows  some  of  the  wonders  of 
South  Africa  as  they  appeared 
to  the  Dutch  300  years  ago. 
The  fiat  summit  of  Table 
Mountain  will  be  recognised 
at  the  bottom,  near  the  centre. 
The  strange  fish  seen  teeming 
in  the  waters  show  a  keen 
realisation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Southern  Seas. 
The  historic  stone  on  the  left, 
now  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
Castle  at  the  Cape,  depicts  the 
seal  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  The  lettering  just 
visible  at  the  bottom  is  an 
abbreviation  for  "  Cabo  de 
Goede  Hoop." 
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The  Voyage  of  the  "  Dromedary  " 


While  Portugal  was  building  up  her 
empire  in  South-east  and  South-west 
Africa,  her  mariners  fought  shy  of  the 
southern  coastline  of  the  continent.  It  seemed 
an  uninviting  land.  The  storm-tossed  seas  were 
a  constant  peril  to  the  best  of  ships,  the  native 
inhabitants  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  unfriendli- 
ness and  treachery,  and  the  hills  and  valleys 
beyond  the  coast  did  not  appear  to  offer  any 
remarkable  opportunities  to  the  seeker  for 
wealth. 

By  the  earliest  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
South  Africa  was  still  an  unexplored  country. 
Even  its  fringes  had  scarcely  been  touched.  For 
many  years  yet  to  come  the  South  African  coast- 
line was  to  remain  little  more  than  a  landmark, 
a  half-way  house  on  the  long  and  hazardous 
voyage  to  the  Indies — that  Mecca  of  all 
ambitious  seafaring  men. 

THE  NEGLECTED  CAPE 
Although  Vasco  da  Gama  had  landed  at 
various  points  along  the  South  African  coast,  he 
never  actually  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Table 
Bay  itself.  Nor  did  Bartholomew  Diaz  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  met  his  tragic  fate  off  the  grim 
"  Cape  of  Storms." 

In  1503  another  Portuguese  mariner,  Antonio 
de  Saldanha,  sailed  into  a  bay  which  for 
many  years  afterwards  was  known  in  his 
honour  as  "  Agoada  de  Saldanha."  Saldanha 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  European- 
to  climb  Table  Mountain.  What  can  have  been 
the  thoughts  of  this  lonely  pioneer  as  he  con- 
templated, from  the  majestic  summit,  the  un- 
explored territory  which  stretched  for  miles 
beyond  ?  Scarcely  could  he  have  dreamed  that 
the  slopes  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain  would, 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  be  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  first  European  settlement  in  South  Africa. 
Still  less  could  he  have  foreseen  that  as  the  years 
rolled  on  this  humble  settlement  would  grow 
into  a  flourishing  modern  city,  and  that  a  great 
European  colony  would  spring  up  in  the  far 
distant  valleys  at  which  he  gazed. 

For  many  years,  however,  the  Cape  was  to 
remain  a  half-way  house  and  little  else. 
Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  sea-captains 
called  there  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  Indies. 


For  them  Table  Bay  was  simply  a  convenient 
station  at  which  they  could  obtain  much- 
needed  stocks  of  fresh  water  and  sorrel  for  their 
crews. 

Very  little  was  yet  known  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  or  of  the  native  inhabitants.  As 
early  as  15 10  the  great  de  Almeida  himself, 
landing  at  Table  Bay  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Indies,  was  slaughtered  during  an  affray  with 
some  Hottentots.  As  the  years  passed  by, 
mariners  shipwrecked  on  South  African  shores 
would  bring  home  strange  tales  of  this  distant 
land  and  of  the  dark-skinned  folk  they  had 
encountered. 

PORTUGAL   CHALLENGED    ON   THE  SEAS 

In  the  meantime,  the  stage  was  being  set  for 
an  historic  struggle — the  fight  for  supremacy 
on  the  high  seas  and  for  the  lucrative  trade  of 
the  Indies.  This  conflict  was  precipitated  by 
the  political  upheavals  which  took  place  in 
Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Portugal, 
pioneer  of  maritime  adventure  and  for  over  a 
century  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas,  was 
gradually  shorn  of  much  of  her  former  power. 
Spain  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and  by  1580 
Portugal  had  lost  her  independence  and  had 
become  incorporated  in  the  empire  of  King 
Philip  II.  The  Netherlands,  however,  were  in 
the  throes  of  a  war  of  independence  against 
their  Spanish  master,  and  they  soon  began  to 
threaten  Portugal's  monopoly  of  the  eastern 
trade.  England,  too,  was  engaged  in  a  grim 
struggle  against  the  naval  might  of  Spain. 
It  was  the  age  of  the  Armada,  of  unrelenting 
challenge  to  the  Iberian  monopoly  of  the  seas. 

Both  the  English  and  the  Dutch  set  out  to 
achieve  one  all-important  object  :  to  make 
direct  contact  with  the  traders  of  the  East.  In 
former  times  Lisbon  had  been  the  great  trading 
centre  of  Europe.  Portuguese  vessels,  laden  with 
spices  and  other  oriental  luxuries,  and  sailing 
homeward  from  the  Indies  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  had  brought  their  cargo  to 
Lisbon,  where  merchants  of  various  nationalities, 
especially  the  Dutch,  would  come  to  buy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  Philip  II  of  Spain  drove  foreign 
merchants  from  the  Lisbon  market,  and  the 
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A  SHIP'S  POST  STONE 

A  specimen  of  the  stones  on  which  ships  calling  at  Table  Bay  left  records  of  their  visits.    The  inscription 
reads  :  "  The  London  arived  the  10  of  M(arch)  here  from  Surat  bound  for  England  and  depar(ted)  the  20 
dicto  1622  Richard  Birth  Captane.    Heare  under  looke  for  letters."    There  is  also  a  later  inscription. 


struggle  for  the  eastern  trade  consequently 
became  more  intense  than  ever  before. 

At  first  the  merchants  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands  tried  to  find  new  sea-routes  to  the 
Indies  since  Portugal,  now  completely  under 
the  sway  of  King  Philip,  enjoyed  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  Cape  route.  The  English 
attempted  to  find  a  western  route  to  India,  by 
way  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other 
hand,  strove  hard  to  discover  a  north-eastern 
route,  along  the  north  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century 
several  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made  by 
Dutch  explorers,  who  brought  home  many  a 
story  of  perils  experienced  among  the  ice  floes  of 
the  Arctic,  but  the  natural  obstacles  proved  to  be 
so  immense  that  the  quest  was  soon  abandoned. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  CAPE  ROUTE 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  both 
English  and  Dutch  began  to  threaten  Portugal's 
monopoly  along  the  Cape  route  itself.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  an  important  pioneer 
effort  was  made  by  the  Dutch.  Thanks  to  the 
information   published  at  this  time  by  Jan 


Huyghen  van  Linschoten,  a  Netherlander  who 
had  formerly  served  Portugal  at  her  eastern 
possession  of  Goa,  Dutch  sailors  had  by  now 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  navigation  in  Indian  seas.  In  1595  Cornelis 
Houtman,  with  a  fleet  of  four  Dutch  vessels 
sailed  from  Texel  for  India.  This  famous  voyage 
marked  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch  for  Dutch 
seamanship,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
merchant  fleets  from  the  Netherlands  were 
regularly  sailing  round  the  Cape.  In  the  mean- 
time the  English  had  been  staking  out  their  own 
claims  and  English  navigators,  such  as  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  were  already  familiar  with  the  Cape  route 
The  newcomers  gained  an  increasing  share 
in  normal  commerce  of  the  East,  besides  en- 
riching themselves  by  means  of  wholesal 
privateering.  As  the  seventeenth  centun 
advanced,  the  threat  to  Portugal's  positioi 
became  increasingly  formidable.  The  Dutcl 
were  determined  to  build  up  a  vast  empire,  and 
after  a  series  of  fierce  naval  battles,  succeedec 
in  wresting  from  Portugal  many  of  her  mos 
treasured  possessions.  By  the  middle  of  th 
century  the  Netherlands  had  risen  to  supremac 
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THE  DEATH  OF  FRANCISCO  DE  ALMEIDA 

At  the  height  of  his  brilliant  career  as  Portugal's  first  Viceroy  in  India,  Francisco  de  Almeida  met  a  tragic 
fate  at  Table  Bay,  where,  on  March  1,  1510,  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  some  Hottentots.  Old 
Portuguese  weaponsl  which  may  have  been  used  in  the  fight,  are  still  at  times  unearthed  in  the  neighbourhood. 


in  the  East.  The  English,  too,  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  win  for  themselves  a  share 
of  the  eastern  trade. 

In  its  earliest  stages  the  great  drive  towards 
expansion  on  the  part  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands  was  not  the  result  of  centralized 
and  organized  efforts.  It  was  largely  the  work 
of  independent  merchants  and  privateers.  Soon,, 
however,  the  English  and  Dutch  commerce  with 
the  East  became  monopolized  by  two  enormously 
rich  and  powerful  organizations — the  English 
East  India  Company  and  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company — and  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century  "John  Company"  and  "Jan  Com- 

J  pagnie  "  played  an  overwhelmingly  important 
part  in  the  expansion  of  Europe's  trade  with 

|e  oriental  countries. 


THE  POWERS  OF  CHARTERED  COMPANIES 


c|  The  rulers  of  the  rising  maritime  powers, 
although  eager  to  aid  the  growth  of  commerce 
1  with  distant  lands,  had  no  desire  to  shoulder 
osJthe  burdens  and  responsibilities  which  that 
commerce  involved.  Instead,  they  generally 
granted  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  in  a 
particular  area  to  a  group  of  merchants,  and  in 


return  for  this  privilege  the  merchants  con- 
cerned were  obliged  to  fulfil  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  charter. 

Chartered  companies  of  one  kind  and 
another  had  existed  in  England  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  the  spectacular  expansion  of  European 
commerce  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  that  they 
really  rose  to  their  greatest  heights.  In  1600 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  the 
English  East  India  Company,  and  it  was  this 
great  organization  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

To  the  student  of  South  African  history, 
however,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  is  far 
more  important  than  its  English  counterpart, 
for  it  was  "  Jan  Compagnie  "  which  established 
the  first  European  settlement  at  the  Cape  and 
thus  started  the  process  of  colonization.  During 
the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
main  challenge  to  Portugal's  monopoly  of  the 
Cape  route  had  come  from  a  large  number  of 
competing  Dutch  companies.  Nothing  but 
chaos  resulted  from  this  system  of  uncontrolled 
individualism.  These  independent  companies 
were  bitterly  jealous  of  each  other  and  were 
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WEST  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1600 

This  map  shows  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Cape,  as  known  to  the  Portuguese 
about  1600.  The  two  insets  at  the  bottom  represent  the  islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.  On  the  extreme 
western  (left-hand)  edge  of  the  map  will  be  seen  a  tiny  segment  of  the  Brazilian  coast  about  Pernambuco. 


quite  unable  to  defend  themselves  adequately 
against  the  assaults  of  Portuguese  men-o'-war. 

To  the  Netherlands  Government,  which 
desired  to  foster  an  orderly  and  systematic 
development  of  Dutch  commerce,  this  state  of 
affairs  was  intolerable.  Unless  the  Government 
itself  was  prepared  to  intervene  in  the  eastern 
trade  and  to  provide  military  and  naval  pro- 
tection for  the  merchants — and  it  was  certainly 
not  ready  to  undertake  such  a  responsibility — 
there  was  only  one  possible  solution.  The 
multitude  of  small  companies  must  be  brought 
together,  and  a  single  organization  created 
which  would  have  sufficient  authority  to  guide 
the  whole  course  of  Dutch  trade  to  the  East,  and 
sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  its  own 
security  against  foreign  rivals. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  various  com- 
peting companies  were  merged  into  one  great 
amalgamated  concern,  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  which  in  1602  received  from  the 


Netherlands  Government  a  charter  granting  it 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade. 

THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 

From  the  very  start  the  structure  of  "  Jan 
Compagnie  "  was  exceedingly  elaborate. 
Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands bought  shares,  and  the  company  began 
its  spectacular  career  armed  with  immense 
capital  resources.  A  local  governing  body  was 
set  up  in  each  of  the  constituent  states,  and  these 
local  boards  were  represented  on  a  central  board 
consisting  of  sixty  members.  The  most  im- 
portant decisions  affecting  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  however,  were  made  by  a  smaller 
committee  of  seventeen  members,  and  as  the 
seventeenth  century  advanced  these  "  Lords 
Seventeen  "  became  increasingly  powerful. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  had  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  trading  organizations 
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the  world  had  ever  known.  Although  nominally 
answerable  to  the  Netherlands  Government,  it 
enjoyed  virtual  independence  in  its  own  sphere. 
Its  authority  stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  commerce.  It  had  its  own  army  and  navy, 
and  its  own  diplomatic  service.  Over  the  whole 
of  its  territory,  from  the  Cape  to  the  Far  East, 
it  exercised  absolute  political  control.  It  could 
enter  into  wars  on  its  own  initiative  and  con- 
clude treaties  with  foreign  powers.  The 
"  Lords  Seventeen,"  who  ordered  the  destinies 
of  the  company  from  headquarters  in  Amster- 
dam, were  not  only  merchant  princes  but 
rulers  of  a  vast  and  growing  commercial 
empire  ;  and  the  governor-general  at  Batavia, 
most  important  among  the  company's  far-flung 
trading-posts,  exercised  powers  which  many  a 
modern  pro-consul  might  envy. 

Dutch  power  on  the  eastern  route  was  not 
won  without  a  severe  and  prolonged  struggle. 
The  Portuguese,  first-comers  to  the  field,  had 
to  be  dislodged.  Then  came  a  period  of  bitter 
rivalry  with  the  English.  Quite  early  in  the 
century  the  company  strove  to  gain  exclusive 


control  over  the  Malay  Archipelago.  After 
many  years  of  conflict  the  English  lost  thei  ■ 
foothold  there,  and  were  obliged  to  confine  the'r 
eastern  commerce  mainly  to  their  possessions  in 
India  itself.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Dutch  domination  of  the  East  Indies 
was  almost  complete. 

By  virtue  of  its  geographical  position  the  Cape 
became  of  growing  importance  to  the  great 
maritime  powers  during  these  years  of  rapid 
expansion.  It  was  by  far  the  most  convenient 
stopping-place  on  the  voyages  to  and  from 
India  and  the  East  Indies.  After  months  of 
hardship  endured  on  tropical  seas,  many  a 
seventeenth-century  navigator,  Portuguese  and 
English  as  well  as  Dutch,  looked  forward  to  the 
Cape  as  a  haven  where  he  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  several  days  of  well-earned  rest  and  where 
ample  stocks  of  fresh  water  could  be  obtained. 

Traveller  after  traveller  sang  the  praises  of 
the  Cape.  Edward  Terry,  chaplain  to  an 
English  expedition  sent  to  the  Great  Mogul  in 
1615,  spoke  of  its  "  sweet  climate,  full  of  fragrant 
herbs    (which   the   soil   produceth   of  itself), 
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A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  SEA  FIGHT 

A  contemporary  impression,  taken  from  Baldaeus'  "  Beschryvinge  van  Ceylon  "  (1672)  of  a  naval  engagement 
between  Dutch  and  Portuguese  ships  off  '  the  island  of  Goa,  near  Bombay,  on  January  4,  1638.  At  this  time 
a  bitter  struggle  was  still  raging  between  the  two  maritime  powers  for  trading  supremacy  in  the  eastern  seas. 
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pleasing  to  the  sense."  Like  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Terry  fully  realized  the  immense 
value  of  the  Cape  to  sea-going  men,  especially 
those  who  were  suffering  the  agonies  of  scurvy. 
"  When  our  people  come  hither  with  very  crazy 
bodies,"  he  wrote,  "  they  have  often  found  here 
much  good  refreshing." 

In  spite  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Cape, 
however,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
fortify  any  of  its  bays,  nor  even  to  establish  a 
proper  refreshment  station  for  outward-going 
and  home-coming  vessels.  Fresh  water  could 
be  obtained  there,  and  such  cattle  as  the  crews 
could  barter  from  the  native  inhabitants  ;  but 
the  authorities  in  London,  Amsterdam  and 
Lisbon  had  been  slow  to  visualize  the  splendid 
possibilities  of  the  Cape  as  a  well-organized 
refuge  for  passing  vessels.  As  yet  there  were  no 
Europeans  stationed  on  the  shore  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  ships 
which  called  there,  no  hospitable  "  tavern  "  to 
which  weary  and  disease-racked  mariners  might 
look  for  rest  and  recuperation. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  THAT  FAILED 

In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
one  rather  half-hearted  effort  to  establish  a 
European  settlement  at  the  Cape  was  made  by 
the  English  East  India  Company,  which  had 
persuaded  James  I  to  allow  a  number  of 
convicts  to  be  sent  to  the  Cape.  An  official  of 
the  company  had  in  1613  pointed  out  to  the 
Directors  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  might 
with  advantage  be  transformed  into  a  refresh- 
ment station. 

In  the  following  year  ten  men  were  accord- 
ingly shipped  from  England.  It  was  apparently 
hoped  that  these  men,  by  keeping  the  necessary 
stores  and  by  giving  such  aid  as  might  be  required 
to  vessels  calling  at  the  Cape,  would  in  the 
course  of  time  prove  useful  to  the  company. 

This  experiment,  however,  was  as  short-lived 
as  it  was  disastrous,  and  certainly  brought  no 
benefit  to  the  company.  For  several  decades 
to  come  the  Cape  remained  without  even  a 
solitary  European  inhabitant.  From  time  to 
time  rumours  reached  London  that  the  Dutch 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  settlement, 
but  even  so  the  English  East  India  Company 
made  no  further  effort  in  this  direction.  Both 
the  English  Government  and  the  company  were 
indeed  strongly  reluctant  to  undertake  re- 
sponsibility for  any  territory  in  South  Africa. 


Thus  in  1629,  when  two  English  naval  officers 
(acting  without  authority)  hoisted  the  English 
flag  at  Table  Bay  as  a  symbol  of  annexation,  the 
government  declined  to  give  official  recognition 
to  their  act. 

As  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the| 
need  for  a  revictualling  station  at  the  Cape, 
became  more  and  more  acute.  And  when  the 
time  came  it  was  the  Dutch,  not  the  English, 
who  took  the  decisive  step.  The  Lords  Seven- 
teen were  becoming  increasingly  concerned  by 
reports  which  their  navigators  brought  back  to 
Amsterdam.  Owing  to  the  total  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  for  the  harbouring  and  repair 
of  vessels  at  the  "  half-way  house  "  and  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  crews,  an  unpleasantly  high 
proportion  of  the  company's  ships  had  been 
wrecked  and  innumerable  sailors  had  succumbed 
to  the  dreaded  disease  of  scurvy.  All  this  meant 
heavy  financial  loss — a  point  which  weighed 
considerably  with  the  Directors. 

It  was  a  major  shipping  disaster  that 
eventually  persuaded  the  authorities  in  Amster- 
dam to  set  up  the  much  needed  refuge  for  their 
navigators.  For  years  the  stormy  seas  off  the 
Cape  coast  had  menaced  the  shipping  of  the 
maritime  powers,  and  many  a  time  the  dreaded 
"  south-easter  "  had  taken  its  toll  of  wealth 
and  human  lives.  In  1500  several  vessels 
belonging  to  Pedro  Cabral's  fleet,  including  the 
ship  on  which  Bartholomew  Diaz  was  sailing, 
were  wrecked  off  the  Cape.  The  next  century 
and  a  half  left  behind  it  a  dark  record  of 
shipping  tragedies,  such  as  the  wreck  of  the 
Portuguese  Santo  Alberto,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Umtata,  in  1593.  The  Dutch  fleets,  too, 
experienced  many  disasters,  culminating  in  the 
famous  wreck  of  the  Haarlem.  It  was  this  last 
calamity  that  led  directly  to  the  establishment 
of  the  earliest  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Cape. 

WRECK   OF  THE  HAARLEM 

The  Haarlem,  a  Dutch  Indiaman  returning  in 
1647  to  Europe  from  the  east  with  a  rich  cargo, 
was  grounded  by  a  terrific  south-easter  gale  as 
she  entered  Table  Bay.  For  many  weary 
months  the  captain  and  crew  kept  vigil  over 
the  wrecked  vessel,  salvaging  what  little  they 
could  and  waiting  patiently  for  the  arrival  of 
more  ships.  Eventually,  in  March,  1649,  the 
Dutch  merchant  fleet  sailed  into  Table  Bay  on 
its  way  home  from  the  Indies.  A  thorough 
effort  was  then  made  to  salvage  the  Haarlem 
although  a  great  part  of  the  valuable  cargo  was 


A  GREAT  BATTLE  AT  GIBRALTAR 

On  April  25,  1607,  a  Spanish  war  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Gibraltar  Bay.    A  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty-six  small 
war  vessels  under  Admiral  Jacob  van  Heemskerk,  cruising  in  the  Atlantic,  determined  to  attack  it,  and  won 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval  victories  on  record,  destroying  ten  monster  Spanish  galleons.    Both  Heemskerk 
and  the  Spanish  Admiral  were  killed  in  the  engagement. 
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ELLIOTT 

WHERE  THE  MIGHTY  "  LORDS  SEVENTEEN "  RULED  SUPREME 

The  Cape,  like  every  other  outpost  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  was  really  governed  from  Amerdani' 
where  most  of  the  company's  capital  was  raised.  In  the  "  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,"  shown  above,  the  leetings 
of  its  governing  body,  the  "  Assembly  of  Seventeen,"  were  mostly  held.    It  possessed  other  inortant 
"  chambers  "  at  Middelburg,  Delft,  Hoorn,  Enkhuizen,  and  Rotterdam. 


irretrievably  lost.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  the  salvage  operations  was  one  Jan  van 
Riebeeck,  a  company  official  on  his  way  back 
from  service  in  the  East  Indies.  During  this 
brief  visit  to  Table  Bay,  van  Riebeeck  collected 
a  vast  mass  of  information  concerning  the 
country  where  soon  he  was  to  play  an  historic 
role. 

On  returning  to  the  Netherlands,  Leendert 
Janszoon,  commander  of  the  ill-fated  Haarlem, 
pressed  strongly  for  the  establishment  of  a 
refreshment  station  at  Table  Bay.  A  report 
submitted  to  the  company's  governing  body  by 
Janszoon  and  Nicholas  Proot  emphasized  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Cape  under  its  existing 
condition,  even  as  a  source  from  which  fresh 
water  could  be  obtained.  It  pointed  out  that 
the  soil  of  the  Cape  peninsula  was  eminently 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  fresh  vege- 
tables, that  cattle  and  pigs  could  be  bred  there, 
and  that  the  necessary  station  could  be  estab- 
lished at  a  reasonable  cost  and  could  in  many 
respects  enable  the  Company  to  save  monev. 


Opposition  to  similar  schemes  in  te  past 
had  to  some  extent  been  based  on  repo:s  that 
the  native  inhabitants  were  barbaros  and 
cannibalistic,  and  that  their  presence  in  the 
vicinity  would  make  life  intolerable  for  Eropean 
settlers.  It  had  been  considered  that  uch  a 
situation  would  involve  the  Company  1  end- 
less trouble  and  expense.  Janszoon  an  Proot 
denied  the  truth  of  these  earlier  reports 

Janszoon  and  Proot  gave  it  as  their  coi  idered 
opinion  that  a  trading  station  could  e  con- 
ducted at  the  Cape  without  danger  o  the 
European  settlers  and  with  great  advarage  to 
the  Company.  They  added  that  certai  safe- 
guards would  be  necessary,  includig  an 
adequate  system  of  fortification  and  the  opoint- 
ment  of  a  commander  who  could  be  trsted  to 
treat  the  natives  with  tact  and  fairness. 

Finally  the  authors  of  the  report  streied  the 
strategic  value  of  Table  Bay  as  a  navl  base. 
Probably   this   last   consideration,    abve  all 
others,  moved  the  Company  to  take  actm. 
There  was  nothing  in  law  to  prevnt  the 
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Dutch  East  idia  Company  from  seizing  the 
Cape  and  deiaring  it  to  be  its  own  territory. 
As  we  have  abady  seen,  the  company's  charter 
gave  it  powcs  far  greater  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  cormercial  undertaking.  A  great 
part  of  the  Ea:  Indies,  for  example,  was  subject 
to  the  politic;  control  of  the  Lords  Seventeen, 
through  their  epresentative  at  Batavia. 

Yet  the  corpany  was  a  political  organization 
only  in  a  vry  limited  sense.  Primarily  a 
trading  monooly,  its  sole  aim  was  to  reap 
commercial  rjofit. 

When,  thercore,  the  Lords  Seventeen  accepted 
the  main  recmmendations  of  the  Janszoon- 
Proot  report,  ieir  intention  was  not  to  set  up  a 
colony  at  theCape,  but  simply  a  refreshment 
station  mannd  entirely  by  company  officials 
working  excluvely  in  the  company's  interests. 
The  task  of  lunding  the  new  settlement  they 
entrusted  to  Jan  van  Riebeeck,  who  had 
provided  may  shrewd  comments  on  the 
Janszoon-Proc  memorandum  and  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  ateady  possessed  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  condions  at  Table  Bay. 


Born  in  1618  at  Culemborg,  near  Amsterdam, 
Jan  van  Riebeeck  came  of  a  prosperous  Dutch 
family.  At  an  early  age  he  became  an  apprentice 
of  the  Barber  Surgeons'  Guild  and  began  to 
train  for  medical  practice.  Eventually  he  found 
his  way  into  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  and  in  1639 — when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old — sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  the 
Hof  van  Holland  in  the  very  lowly  capacity  of 
"  Surgeon's  Mate." 

This,  van  Riebeeck's  first  voyage,  proved  un- 
expectedly eventful.  The  Hof  van  Holland  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  and  there 
the  unhappy  crew  languished,  for  over  a  year, 
before  other  vessels  arrived  to  carry  them  away. 
Van  Riebeeck  at  length  continued  his  voyage 
to  the  east  on  the  Sutphen,  once  more  as  surgeon's 
mate. 

JAN  VAN  RIEBEECK'S  CAREER 

In  Batavia,  however,  the  young  man's  rise 
was  meteoric.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  became 
well  versed  in  the  technique  of  administration  ; 
and  as  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  company's 
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JAN  VAN  RIEBEECK  STUDIED  THIS  BOOK 

In  his  youthful  clays  as  a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company's  fleet,  Jan  van  Riebeeck  carried 
with  him  a  copy  of  this  manual  of  his  art. 

ambassador  to  Atjeh,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  East  Indies,  he  accumulated  a 
rich  store  of  experience  which  was  to  stand  him 
in  good  stead  later  in  his  career.  In  1643  he 
was  sent  to  Tonkin,  one  of  the  company's 
trading  posts  in  the  China  Seas,  where  he 
served  with  great  distinction  and  was  eventually 
promoted  to  the  responsible  position  of"  factor." 

In  1647,  however,  the  tide  of  fortune  turned 
against  him.  The  council  at  Batavia  found 
that  young  van  Riebeeck  was  "  tainted  with 
private  trade  " — the  most  heinous  crime  an 
official  could  commit — and  summarily  dismissed 
him  from  the  company's  service. 

VAN  RIEBEECK  IS  PROMOTED 

Many  officials  at  eastern  stations  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  guilty  of  precisely  the  same 
offence,  and,  as  one  authority  has  remarked, 
"  it  is  questionable  whether  any  one  of  those 
who  had  to  sit  in  judgment  over  van  Riebeeck 
at  Batavia  could  be  exempted  from  a  similar 


charge."  At  the  beginning  of  1648  van  Riebeeck 
sailed  for  Europe  in  the  Coningh  van  Polen — one 
of  the  vessels  which  called  at  Table  Bay  to 
salvage  the  ill-fated  Haarlem — fully  confident 
that  the  Lords  Seventeen  at  Amsterdam  would 
reinstate  him  as  an  official  of  the  company. 

His  expectations  were  justified  by  the  event. 
The  Lords  Seventeen  were  no  doubt  duly 
impressed  by  van  Riebeeck's  ability  and 
experience  as  an  administrator,  by  his  wide  and 
varied  knowledge  of  distant  lands  and  peoples, 
and,  above  all,  by  his  criticisms  of  the  Janszoon- 
Proot  Report.  Moreover,  they  did  not  appear  to 
attach  great  importance  to  the  regrettable  lapse 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  at  Tonkin.  At 
all  events,  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  the 
first  Dutch  settlement  at  Table  Bay — a  far  more 
responsible  position  than  any  he  had  held  before. 

The  Lords  Seventeen  left  nothing  to  chance, 
nor  to  the  whim  of  the  newly-created  com- 
mander. Van  Riebeeck  was  given  explicit 
instructions,  down  to  the  last  detail,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  settlement  was  to  be 
conducted. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  to  erect  a  fort  which 
must  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
between  seventy  and  eighty  men.  He  was  then 
to  select  suitable  sites  for  gardens  and  pasture- 
lands.  The  Directors  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
advice  concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
natives  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
among  members  of  the  garrison,  and  instructed 
him  to  keep  a  detailed  log  book  of  events  at 
the  settlement. 

BOUND  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Jan  van  Riebeeck, 
with  over  one  hundred  fellow-pioneers,  set  sail 
from  the  friendly  and  familiar  shores  of  Holland 
for  a  strange  and  almost  unknown  land.  The 
expedition  had  been  very  carefully  planned. 
Not  only  were  the  vessels  loaded  with  sufficient 
food  to  last  for  one  and  a  half  years,  but  also 
carried  a  vast  quantity  of  equipment  needed  for 
the  settlement  at  Table  Bay. 

Van  Riebeeck's  fleet  consisted  of  the  Dromedary, 
a  fly-boat  of  about  two  hundred  tons,  and  two 
smaller  vessels,  the  Heron  and  the  Good  Hope. 
Further  ships  were  to  sail  later. 

In  December,  1651,  the  three  ships  lay 
anchored  off  the  island  of  Wieringen,  awaiting 
a  favourable  wind.  Van  Riebeeck  boarded  the 
Dromedary  on  December  19,  but  it  was  a  full 
five  davs  before  the  fleet  was  able  to  leave. 


CAPE   COLONY   IS  BORN 
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Besides  soldiers  and  officials,  the  company 
included  a  number  of  craftsmen,  a  gardener,  a 
"  sick  comforter "  (chaplain)  and  a  surgeon. 
Only  four  women  sailed  :  van  Riebeeck's  wife, 
Marie  de  la  Quellerie,  whom  he  had  married 
in  1649,  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  east  ; 
two  of  his  nieces,  Elizabeth  and  Sebastiana  van 
Opdorp  :  and  the  wife  of  Boom,  the  gardener. 
Van  Riebeeck  also  brought  his  young  son 
Lambertus. 

Fortune  smiled  on  the  pioneers.  The  small 
fleet  left  the  Channel  without  mishap  and  was 
soon  sailing  triumphantly  along  the  West 
African  coast,  occasionally  glimpsing  stretches  of 
land  which  must  have  aroused  in  van  Riebeeck 
vivid  memories  of  that  earlier  and  more  adven- 
turous voyage  when  he  had  been  marooned  on 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  Sierra  Leone. 

A  PERILOUS  VOYAGE 

Although  the  Dromedary  and  her  companion 
vessels  successfully  evaded  the  attentions  of 
pirates,  unkind  Nature  had  still  to  be  reckoned 
with.    There  was  no  major  calamity,  but  the 


pioneers  suffered  many  hardships.  Now  and 
again  a  savage  tempest  would  menace  their 
safety.  Often  their  progress  was  impeded  by 
sudden  changes  in  the  wind.  Scarcity  of  fresh 
water  and  vegetables  meant  that  many  on 
board  fell  sick.  Worst  of  all,  at  one  point  the 
fleet  ran  into  the  doldrums  and  had  to  spend 
day  after  day,  almost  motionless,  in  the  stifling, 
blistering  heat  of  the  tropical  seas. 

From  all  accounts  the  voyage  was  not  only 
uncomfortable  but  tedious.  Accommodation 
was  extremely  limited,  and  distractions  were 
few. 

Three  weary  months  had  passed  by,  and  now 
this  momentous  voyage  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Table  Mountain  was  sighted  on  April  5,  1652, 
and  two  days  later  van  Riebeeck  and  his  band 
of  pioneers  set  foot  on  South  African  soil. 

Cape  Colony  had  been  born.  These  early 
settlers  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  destiny 
of  the  land  in  which  they  had  arrived.  Yet 
they  were  soon  to  write  indelibly,  in  deeds  if  not 
in  words,  the  first  chapter  in  the  varied  and 
enthralling  history  of  a  great  modern  nation. 


A  STRANGE  GLIMPSE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  map  of  South  Africa,  issued  in  connection  with  Cornells  Houtmans  voyage  in  1595,  says  much  for  the 
lively  imagination  of  the  early  cartographers.    Note  the  fabled  "  Empire  of  Monomotapa,"  complete  with 
palatial  buildings.    In  the  right-hand  corner  is  the  earliest  map  of  Mossel  Bay. 
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FOUNDER  OF  CAPE  COLONY 

Jan  van  Riebeeck,  leader  of  the  small  band  of  pioneers  who  landed  at  Table  Bay  in  April,  1652.  After  ten  years 
of  arduous  pioneering  at  the  Cape,  his  achievements  won  him  a  high  post  in  the  Company's  eastern  service, 
and  in  1665  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Council  of  India  at  Batavia. 


"TAVERN  OF  THE  SEAS" 

The  First  European  Settlement  at  the  Cape 


"  f  |  lo  bring  everything  out  of  nothing." 
1     That  is  how  Jan  van  Riebeeck,  on 
-■-  landing  at  Table  Bay  in  the  April  of 
1652,  described  the  Herculean  task  which  lay 
before  him. 

His  words  were  more  prophetic  than  he  was 
ever  to  know.  When  ten  years  later  he  sailed 
from  the  Cape  for  service  in  the  East,  never  to 
return,  he  left  behind  an  impressive  monument 
to  his  indomitable  energy  and  dogged  persis- 
tence. In  one  brief  decade  the  shores  of  Table 
Bay  had  been  transformed  beyond  recognition. 
What  ten  years  earlier  was  no  man's  land,  a 
wild  and  lonely  expanse  of  territory,  unex- 
ploited  if  not  unexplored,  and  trodden  only  by 
roaming  brown-skinned  tribes,  had  been  swiftly 
fashioned  into  a  vital  outpost  of  European 
civilization.  A  tiny  cluster  of  buildings  now 
stood  proudly  on  these  once  desolate  shores  ;  a 
small  wooden  fort,  rapidly  erected  under  the 
stress  of  emergency,  proclaimed  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  newly-born  settlement  against 
invasion  from  without  ;  and  several  hundred 
European  pioneers,  many  of  whom  had  set  up 
permanent  homes  in  this  distant  land,  went 
about  their  daily  tasks  of  farming,  fishing, 
gardening,  carpentering,  inn-keeping,  soldiering 
and  the  many  diverse  occupations  to  which  the 
demands  of  the  new  but  growing  settlement  had 
given  birth.  Smiling  cornfields,  farmed  by 
pioneer  colonists,  now  graced  the  banks  of  the 
Liesbeek  River  ;  fresh  vegetables  and  luscious 
fruits,  grown  in  the  company's  well-planned 
gardens,  supplied  the  needs  of  the  little  com- 
munity and  of  vessels  calling  at  Table  Bay  ; 
luxuriant  flowers  sprang  up  in  places  where, 
only  ten  years  before,  nothing  but  wild  shrubs 
had  greeted  the  eye. 

WHITE  SOUTH  AFRICA  IS  BORN 

Here,  indeed,  were  all  the  signs  of  a  compact, 
organized  community.  These  ten  eventful  years 
had  been  the  growth  of  a  clear-cut  system  of 
government  and  administration,  of  religious 
institutions,  of  a  settled  social  life. 

Such,  in  1662,  one  decade  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Dromedary  and  her  companion  vessels,  was 
the  condition  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  the 
Cape.    Progress,  however,  had  been  steady  but 


not  in  any  way  spectacular.  If  van  Riebeeck 
was  the  first  architegXxif  a  great  nation,  he  was 
an  architect  who  built  better  than  he  knew. 
Not  in  his  most  fanciful  dreams  could  he  have 
foreseen  the  mighty  achievements  which  in  later 
centuries  were  to  emerge  from  such  humble 
beginnings  :  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
unexplored  inner  regions  of  the  Cape  into  a 
glorious  land  of  flowering  gardens  and  beautiful 
homesteads,  the  extension  of  European  civiliza- 
tion over  the  entire  area  of  South  Africa,  and 
finally  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  terri- 
tories into  one  great  nation  with  a  large  white 
population,  an  elaborate  system  of  government, 
a  co-ordinated  system  of  communications  and  a 
network  of  industrial  activities. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  Jan  van  Riebeeck 
laid  the  foundations  of  white  South  Africa.  His 
pioneer  work  has  endured  through  the  centuries, 
a  noble  and  inspiring  example  of  man's  struggle 
to  subdue  and  exploit  the  forces  of  Nature. 

When    the    commander    landed    with  his 


VAN  RIEBEECK'S  WIFE 
One  of  the  earliest  European  women  to  land  in 
South  Africa,  Marie  de  la  Quellerie  was  first  wife  of 
Jan  van  Riebeeck. 
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FROM  HOLLAND  TO  TABLE  BAY 

A  model  of  the  "Dromedary,"  the  two-hundred  ton  fly-boat  in  which  Jan  van  Riebeeck  and  his  fellow  pioneers 
made  their  historic  voyage  to  South  Africa.    Sailing  from  Texel  with  two  smaller  vessels  on  December  24, 
1651,  the  "  Dromedary  "  reached  Table  Bay  on  April  6  of  the  following  year. 


expedition  at  Table  Bay  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  7,  1652 — a  memorable  day  in  the  history 
of  South  Africa — he  knew  that  he  had  to  begin 
from  the  very  beginning.  There  were  no 
ploughed  fields  yet,  no  gardens,  no  houses  or 
buildings  whatsoever.  Van  Riebeeck  had  to 
build  where  no  white  man  had  built  before. 

"  Everything  out  of  nothing "...  a  less 
determined  man  that  van  Riebeeck  might  well 
have  been  disheartened  by  the  huge  dimensions 
of  the  task  that  confronted  him.  It  was  a  wild 
and  undisciplined  landscape  at  which  he  gazed 
on  this  historic  April  day — a  country  of  rare 
beauty,  but  as  yet  completely  untamed.  Above 
him  loomed  Table  Mountain,  towering  majes- 
tically over  the  peninsula,  its  slopes  covered  by 
a  multitude  of  thick  shrubs  and  by  magnificent 
forests  of  silvertree,  yellow-wood,  stinkwood 


and  pearwood.  Beyond  stretched  the  great 
sandy  expanse  of  the  Gape  Flats,  and  farther 
inland  the  commander  could  glimpse  the 
magnificent  mountain  ranges  of  the  peninsula 
— Hottentot's  Holland  and  Helderberg  and 
Drakenstein. 

Van  Riebeeck's  verdict  was  highly  favourable, 
for  a  few  weeks  after  landing  he  described  the 
Cape  as  "an  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile 
country."  Many  a  time  he  was  to  chafe  at  the 
regulations  of  the  company  which  restricted  the 
development  of  a  country  so  rich  in  possibilities. 
Even  in  April,  when  the  landscape  still  bore 
the  marks  of  a  scorching  summer  sun,  van 
Riebeeck  knew  only  too  well  that  the  soil  of  the 
peninsula  could  be  made  to  yield  a  satisfactory 
reward  to  human  effort.  Soon,  when  the  winter 
rains  suddenly  transformed  the  scene  into  a 
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brilliant  mass  of  colour,  he  realized  even  more 
profoundly  than  before  that  the  Cape  w  as  a  land 
of  promise  for  European  pioneers  imbued  with 
courage  and  fortitude,  a  taste  for  adventure  and 
a  love  of  the  soil. 

Before  van  Riebeeck's  arrival,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  only 
human  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were 
nomadic  brown-skinned  and  yellow-skinned 
peoples  who  eked  out  a  meagre  livelihood  by 
hunting  and  by  pastoral  pursuits. 

Most  primitive  of  all  were  the  Bushmen, 
sallow  in  complexion,  dwarf-like  in  stature. 
So  wild  and  untamed  were  these  Bushmen  that 
some  of  the  more  advanced  native  people  of 
Africa  had  taken  them  to  be  animals.  The 
Bushmen  were  in  a  sense  still  living  in  the  Stone 
Age,  for  they  were  scarcely  less  primitive  than 
their  remote  forbears  who  had  roamed  the 
continent  in  Neolithic  times.  A  race  of  hunters, 
they  neither  practised  agriculture  nor  reared 
cattle.  They  wandered  about  in  loosely-knit 
family  groups,  and  cared  little  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children,  the  sick  or  the  aged.  Metal  was 
unknown  to  them.  Their  dwellings,  their 
implements  and  their  dress  were  exceedingly 
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BUSHMAN  MELODY 

The  Bushmen  are  deeply  attached  to  music.  This 
man  is  playing  a  tune  on  the  gorah,  a  simple  bow 
with  a  cord  of  twisted  sinews. 


LLLIOTT 

STONE  AGE  SURVIVAL 
A  typical  member  of  the  primitive  Bushman  race, 
probably  the  first  native  people  to  establish  themselves 
in  South  Africa. 

primitive.  So,  too,  were  their  language  and 
their  ideas  :  their  vocabulary,  consisting  largely 
of  words  characterized  by  queer  clicks,  was 
small  and  limited,  and  they  could  only  count 
up  to  three.  But  they  had  one  quality  which 
has  brought  them  enduring  fame  :  they  were 
artists  to  the  fingertips.  These  primitive 
Bushmen  have  left  us  a  wonderful  legacy  of 
paintings  and  carvings,  many  of  which  have 
been  preserved  and  can  be  seen  in  South 
African  museums  to-day. 

It  was  quite  a  different  race,  however,  with 
whom  the  European  settlers  first  came  into 
contact  :  the  brown-skinned  Hottentots,  larger 
in  physique  than  the  Bushmen  and  definitely 
more  advanced  in  their  mode  of  life.  At  one 
time,  many  centuries  before,  the  Hottentots 
had  lived  in  the  regions  of  Kenya  and  Tangan- 
yika. There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to 
the  route  by  which  they  gradually  moved  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent  ;  but  by  1652, 
when  van  Riebeeck  landed,  a  number  of  clans 
lay  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  Cape . 
peninsula. 

Maxwell,  an  English  traveller  who  visited  the 
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REMOVAL  DAY  AMONG  THE  HOTTENTOTS 

This  Hottentot  family  is  about  to  move  to  a  new  home.  The  framework  of  the  hut  is  being  taken  to  pieces 
and  the  mats  that  covered  it  are  being  rolled  up.  Note  the  domestic  implements,  including  hollow  blocks 
of  wood  for  holding  milk,  and  the  Hottentots'  weapons — assegais,  knobkerries,  and  bows  and  arrows. 


Cape  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
described  the  Hottentots  as  "  a  race  of  men 
distinct  from  negroes  and  European  whites,  for 
their  hair  is  woolly,  short  and  frizzled,  their 
noses  flat  and  their  lips  thick.  .  .  ."  They  were 
a  pastoral  people,  and  their  main  occupation 
was  cattle-rearing.  Unlike  the  Bushmen,  they 
made  use  of  metal,  particularly  copper,  and 
commonly  adorned  themselves  with  copper 
ornaments  of  which  they  were  immensely  proud. 
A  number  of  families,  vaguely  related,  would 
be  combined  into  one  clan,  and  each  clan 
was  ruled  by  a  hereditary  chief  whose  power, 
however,  was  rarely  great. 

THE  WANDERING  HOTTENTOTS 

As  the  years  passed  by,  these  loosely-knit 
clans  roamed  from  place  to  place,  for  ever 
seeking  new  pastures  for  their  herds  of  cattle, 
going  into  battle  with  their  clubs  and  assegais 
and  cow-hide  shields,  and  setting  up  flimsy, 
impermanent  homes  described  by  Maxwell  as 


"  hemispherical,  made  of  mats  supported  by 
stakes."  They  were  nomads,  and  arable 
cultivation  played  no  part  in  their  economy. 

Numerous  primitive  superstitions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hottentots. 
Some  clans  worshipped  the  moon  ;  others 
believed  in  good  and  evil  spirits  who  were  said 
to  haunt  the  skies  ;  and  a  belief  in  magic  and 
witchcraft,  in  many  diverse  forms,  was  probably 
common  to  the  whole  people. 

Many  were  the  strange  rites  and  social 
customs  which  the  Hottentots  observed.  Be- 
trothed couples,  for  example,  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  each  other  ;  a  man  was  obliged  to 
be  deeply  respectful  to  his  mother-in-law  ; 
grown-up  brothers  and  sisters  were  not  per- 
mitted to  meet  ;  and  when  a  member  of  a  family 
died,  his  relatives  would  completely  abandon 
their  home  after  the  burial  and  seek  a  new 
camping-ground  elsewhere. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  van  Riebeeck  was 
not  the  first  European  to  come  into  contact  with 
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the  Hottentots.  For  many  years  seafaring  men 
had  bartered  for  cattle  with  the  coastal  tribes  ; 
and  de  Almeida's  violent  death,  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier,  had  shown  that  in  battle  these 
primitive  pastoralists  could  be  ruthless  foes. 
Although  Janszoon  and  Proot,  in  their  report 
to  the  Lords  Seventeen  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  had  spoken  of  the  Hottentots  as  a 
friendly  people,  the  prevalent  view  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  that  they  were  thieving, 
destructive,  treacherous  and  savage. 

"  CAPEMEN  AND  BUSHRANGERS  " 
When  van  Riebeeck  arrived  at  Table  Bay, 
there  were  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  tribes  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Most  important  of 
these  were  the  Goringhaiquas,  or  "  Capemen," 
whose  adult  males  numbered  about  three 
hundred  strong.    These  Hottentots  had  estab- 


lished their  encampments  very  near  the  site  of 
the  European  trading  station,  and  disputes  and 
conflicts  with  them  were  to  engage  much  of 
van  Riebeeck's  attention  during  his  ten  years' 
rule  at  the  Cape.  Then  there  was  a  numerically 
larger  tribe,  the  Gorachouquas,  or  "  tobacco 
thieves,"  among  whom  were  over  six  hundred 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Saldanha  Bay  lived  a  third  tribe, 
known  as  the  Cochoquas  or  "  Saldaners,"  one 
division  of  which  was  ruled  by  Oedesea,  whom 
van  Riebeeck  described  as  "  a  quiet,  respectable 
chief,"  and  the  other  by  the  redoubtable 
Gonnema,  with  whom  the  settlers  came  into 
violent  conflict  before  many  years  had  passed. 
From  hearsay,  van  Riebeeck  also  knew  of  other 
tribes  farther  inland  :  of  the  Little  Chari- 
guriquas,  the  Chainouquas,  and  the  distant 
Namaquas  to  the  north. 


in 


VAN  RIEBEECK  MEETS  THE  HOTTENTOTS 

Jan  van  Riebeeck,  on  landing  at  Table  Bay,  was  greeted  by  the  "  beachranger"  Hottentots,  then  the  only- 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  peninsula.    They  were  an  impoverished  race,  without  property  of  any  kind,  who  lived 
on  roots  and  shellfish.    Their  leader,  "  Harry"  who  knew  a  little  English,  was  van  Riebeeck's  interpreter. 
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All  these  were  cattle-owning  tribes.  Close  to 
the  foreshore  of  Table  Bay,  however,  dwelt  a 
small  Hottentot  clan  which  possessed  no  cattle 
and  relied  for  its  subsistence  almost  exclusively 
on  roots  and  shell-fish.  These  Goringhaiconas, 
or  "  beachrangers,"  among  whom  there  were 
not  more  than  twenty  adult  men,  could  scarcely 
be  given  the  dignity  of  a  "  clan."  They  were 
the  pitiful  fragment  of  a  community  that  had 
probably  seen  better  days. 

It  was  the  beachrangers  whom  van  Riebeeck 
first  met  when  he  came  on  shore  from  the 
Dromedary.  Their  leader,  an  extremely  cunning 
and  plausible  rogue  called  Harry,  knew  a  little 
English  and  from  the  outset  was  employed  by 
van  Riebeeck  as  interpreter. 

EARLIEST  DAYS  AT  THE  CAPE 

On  the  following  day — Monday,  April  8,  1652 
—  a  ship's  council  was  summoned  and  drew  up 
a  lengthy  proclamation.  The  first  few  days 
were  bound  to  be  extremely  trying  and  van 
Riebeeck  was  determined  to  establish  a  high 
standard  of  discipline  at  the  very  start.  He  was 
keenly  aware  that  the  members  of  his  expedition, 
among  whom  were  men  of  widely  varying  types 
and  nationalities,  might  prove  difficult  to  keep 
under  control. 

The  proclamation,  which  was  read  aloud  to 
the  assembled  companies  on  all  three  vessels, 
laid  it  down  that  all  members  of  the  expedition 
"  shall  labour  with  all  possible  zeal  as  it  behoves 
all  honest  servants  to  display,  be  they  sailors, 
soldiers,  or  whoever  they  may  be." 

Punishment  for  breaches  of  discipline  was  to 
be  severe.  "  Whoever  neglects  his  work  or 
watch  or  is  found  asleep,"  the  proclamation 
runs,  "  shall  for  the  first  offence  receive  fifty 
lashes  and  forfeit  his  grog  for  eight  days,  his 
grog  ration  going  to  the  informer.  For  the 
second  offence,  he  shall  receive  such  heavier 
punishment  as  military  discipline  exacts." 

Van  Riebeeck  was  at  pains  to  ensure  that  the 
East  India  Company's  instructions  with  regard 
to  treatment  of  the  native  population  should 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  proclamation 
ordered  everyone  to  "  show  all  friendliness  and 
amiability  towards  the  natives,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  may  be  made  accustomed  to 
us  by  our  friendly  intercourse  and  help  to 
realize  the  object  of  our  Lords  Principal,"  and 
prescribed  heavy  penalties  for  those  who  failed 
to  obey  this  injunction. 

Above  all,  the  commander  and  his  council 


were  determined  to  maintain  at  all  costs  the 
trading  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company. 
"  Private  trading  "  of  any  kind  was  the  most 
heinous  offence  any  servant  of  the  company 
could  commit.  Although  van  Riebeeck's  past 
record  in  this  respect  would  not  have  borne 
investigation,  he  now  set  his  face  against  any 
similar  lapes  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates  at 
the  Cape.  In  particular,  private  cattle  barter 
with  the  natives  was  strictly  prohibited  : 

"  Everyone  is  forbidden,  no  matter  what 
his  position  or  rank  may  be,  to  barter  or 
trade  with  the  natives  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  commander,  in  order  that  the 
natives  may  not  become  accustomed  to  think 
too  highly  of  their  cattle  by  the  cupidity  or 
imprudence  of  our  men  and  the  company 
thereby  brought  into  disrepute.  Whoever  trans- 
gresses this  order  shall  be  most  severely  dealt 
with,  and  according  to  the  Articles  shall  forfeit 
his  wages  and  be  sent  home  disrated,  while 
the  cattle  so  bartered  shall  be  confiscated." 
On  the  day  this  proclamation  was  issued,  a 
band  of  men  disembarked  and  was  soon  busily 
engaged    in    building    the    crude  makeshift 
accommodation  which  would  have  to  suffice 
for  many  weeks  to  come.    Progress  was  slow, 
since  many  among  the  expedition  had  fallen  ill 
during  the  voyage  and  had  not  yet  recovered 
their  strength. 

Meanwhile,  van  Riebeeck  himself  was  choos- 
ing a  site  for  the  fort  and  surveying  the  country 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Table  Bay.  These 
April  days  were  restless  and  uncomfortable  for 
everyone  concerned.  As  yet,  the  settlement  was 
nothing  more  than  a  rough-and  ready  camp. 
Spurred  on  by  their  commander,  men  bustled 
here  and  there  in  a  frenzied  effort  to  carry  out 
those  preliminary  works  without  which  the 
expedition  would  be  unable  to  settle  down  to 
anything  approaching  a  normal  daily  routine. 

VAN  RIEBEECK  CLIMBS  TABLE  MOUNTAIN 

Even  those  early  days  were  not  without  their 
diversions.  A  fine  haul  offish,  including  many 
varieties  unknown  to  Europe,  was  brought  back 
from  Salt  River  and  eaten  with  great  relish. 
Equally  enjoyable,  by  all  accounts,  was  the 
meat  of  an  unfortunate  hippopotamus  which 
had  carelessly  strayed  into  the  camp.  Towards 
the  end  of  April  the  commander  himself 
ascended  two  miles  towards  the  summit  of 
Table  Mountain  and  returned  to  give  glowing 
reports  of  the  richly  fertile  soil  on  the  slopes. 
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ELLIOTT 

WHERE  CAPE  TOWN  STANDS  TO-DAY 
An  early  picture  of  Table  Bay,  with  the  East  India  Company's  fleet  at  anchor.    The  tiny  village  of  de  Kaap, 
from  which  modern  Cape  Town  has  grown,  had  not  yet  come  into  being.    On  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  Table 
Mountain,  is  the  small  wooden  fort  which  ran  Riebeeck  had  erected.    Inset  :  An  old  drawing  of  the  fort. 


In  their  initial  instructions  the  Lords  Seven- 
teen had  made  it  clear  that  they  regarded  the 
construction  of  a  fort  as  the  first  vital  task  of  the 
expedition,  and  van  Riebeeck  now  concentrated 
largely  on  the  achievement  of  this  object.  A 
plan  of  the  fort,  prepared  beforehand  in 
Amsterdam,  has  been  preserved  through  the 
centuries  and  to-day  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Cape  archives.  As  we  have  noted,  the  com- 
mander had  already  chosen  the  site  and 
marked  out  the  lines  along  which  the  foundations 
were  to  be  laid.  Implements  and  other  items  of 
equipment  were  hastily  landed  from  the  three 
vessels,  and  huge  loads  of  soil  were  gathered 
for  the  outer  walls. 

Van  Riebeeck  himself,  with  unflagging  energy, 
took  personal  charge  of  the  operations.  He 
supervized  the  clearing  of  the  site,  drew  up  a 
detailed  schedule  of  work,  and  kept  an  accurate 
record  of  all  the  necessary  measurements. 

BUILDING  THE  FIRST  FORT 

The  fort  was  to  stand  on  the  site  occupied 
many  years  later  by  the  General  Post  Office. 
It  was  to  be  a  modest  little  building,  square  in 
shape,  with  four  bastions,  and  made  from  both 
earth  and  timber.    It  was  to  be  manned  by 


guns  of  varying  range,  and  accommodation  had 
to  be  available  not  only  for  the  entire  garrison, 
but  also  for  an  adequate  supply  of  ammunition 
and  gunpowder.  The  fort  was  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  thick  outer  wall  and  by  a  moat  which,  in 
times  of  emergency,  could  be  flooded  with  water 
from  the  river  nearby. 

Humble  as  its  appearance  may  have  been, 
the  fort  was  designed  to  withstand  any  possible 
attack  by  enemy  vessels  from  the  sea  and  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  small  European  com- 
munity in  the  event  of  conflict  with  the 
Hottentots. 

April  passed  without  hostilities  of  either  kind, 
but  during  the  following  month  tidings  of  war 
between  England  and  Holland  suddenly  gave 
rise  to  frantic  efforts  to  complete  the  work  of 
construction.  Once  again  van  Riebeeck  demon- 
strated his  genius  for  leadership. 

Amid  these  defensive  preparations  the  master 
gardener,  Hendrik  Boom,  was  laying  out  the 
company's  garden.  This  again  was  a  task  which 
the  Lords  Seventeen  considered  vital,  for  the 
primary  function  of  the  settlement,  in  their  view, 
was  to  provide  much-needed  supplies  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  company's  vessels 
which  called  at  Table  Bay. 
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From  the  very  beginning  van  Riebeeck 
lavished  attention  on  the  garden.  Himself  an 
enthusiastic  gardener,  he  took  a  deep  personal 
pride  in  its  development.  At  first  there  were 
many  setbacks  and  disappointments.  The 
climate,  of  which  van  Riebeeck  and  Boom  had 
little  experience,  played  strange  tricks  ;  some- 
times the  soil  became  so  parched  that  the  crops 
withered  and  died  ;  often  the  seeds  imported 
from  distant  lands  would  not  thrive  at  the  Cape. 
But  no  reverses  or  failures,  however  severe, 
could  check  van  Riebeeck's  fervour,  and  before 
many  years  had  passed  the  company's  garden 
was  yielding  a  splendid  harvest  of  vegetables 
and  fruit — notwithstanding  numerous  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  grow  bananas,  mangoes,  and 
other  crops  ill-adapted  to  the  country. 

Nor  did  the  commander  confine  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  He 
experimented  boldly  with  a  multiplicity  of 
flowers,  and  before  long  the  landscape  at  Table 
Bay  was  graced  by  a  glorious  and  fragrant  mass 
of  blooms — a  sight  of  such  rare  beauty  that  few 
visitors  from  passing  vessels  can  have  been 
unmoved  by  it.  Van  Riebeeck  soon  found  the 
Cape  to  be  a  gardener's  paradise.  With  the 
passion  of  an  artist  he  spent  much  of  his  leisure 
time  in  beautifying  not  only  the  company's 
garden,  but  also  the  small  estate  which  he  was 
soon  to  acquire  at  Bosheuvel.  In  this  respect 
alone  van  Riebeeck  left  a  rich  and  wonderful 
legacy  to  future  generations  in  South  Africa. 
He  endowed  the  landscape  with  a  beauty  that 
will  never  fade.  In  our  own  day  the  Cape  is 
widely  renowned  for  the  loveliness  and  brilliance 
of  its  cultivated  flowers,  but  it  was  Jan  van 
Riebeeck  who  first  introduced  these  flowers  into 
South  Africa,  and  it  is  to  him  that  many  later 
generations  of  gardeners  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

HOW  THE  SETTLEMENT  WAS  GOVERNED 

While  the  two  most  urgent  tasks — the  con- 
struction of  the  fort  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
company's  garden — were  proceeding  apace, 
van  Riebeeck  set  about  organizing  a  govern- 
ment for  the  settlement.  The  ultimate  sources 
of  authority  were  far  removed  from  the  Cape, 
and  the  commander  was  answerable  for  his 
entire  policy  and  administration  both  to  the 
governor-general  at  Batavia  and  to  the  mighty 
Lords  Seventeen  in  Holland.  But  in  those  days, 
when  the  voyages  to  Europe  and  the  East 
Indies  were  a  matter  of  months  rather  than  of 


days,  a  vast  degree  of  power  was  necessarily 
wielded  by  the  "  men  on  the  spot." 

At  the  very  start,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  supreme  organ  of  authority  at  the  Cape  was 
the  "  Council  of  Policy."  This  body,  over  which 
the  commander  presided,  normally  consisted 
of  the  principal  officials  of  the  settlement, 
although  when  any  of  the  company's  vessels 
lay  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  it  was  enlarged  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  ships'  officers  and  in  such 
circumstances  became  known  as  a  "  Broad 
Council." 

In  the  absence  of  a  senior  officer — such  as  a 
visiting  commissioner  from  Batavia — the  com- 
mander invariably  took  the  chair  at  meetings 
of  the  Council  of  Policy.  Decisions  of  the 
council  were  binding  unless  vetoed  by  the 
chairman. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  POLICY 

Although  small  in  numbers,  the  community 
at  the  Cape  could  not  afford  to  be  without  a 
well-defined  system  of  government.  Its  very 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  made  it  a 
state  in  miniature.  It  was  confronted  by  some 
of  the  problems  with  which  great  European 
powers  had  to  deal.  There  were  "  home 
affairs  " — the  maintenance  of  discipline  among 
the  members  of  the  garrison,  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  claims  by  individuals,  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  standards  of  health,  morals, 
and  religion.  There  were,  moreover,  "  foreign 
affairs  '• — the  perplexing  problem  of  relations 
with  the  native  Hottentots,  the  attitude  to  be 
adopted  towards  foreign  vessels  which  called  at 
Table  Bay,  and,  above  all,  the  preparation  of 
the  settlement  against  potential  attacks  by 
enemy  fleets. 

All  the  functions  of  government — executive, 
legislative  and  judicial — were  exercised  by  the 
Council  of  Policy  itself.  It  was  the  council 
which  carried  on  the  day-to-day  work  of 
administration — in  this  respect  it  was  equivalent 
to  a  modern  Cabinet.  But  it  was  also  the  sole 
legislature  of  the  little  community  ;  and  just  as 
the  Parliament  in  a  modern  democratic  state 
passes  "  Acts  "  binding  on  every  citizen,  so  did 
the  council,  a  non-elected  body  consisting 
entirely  of  officials,  issue  placaaten  which  had  all 
the  force  of  law.  The  council  was  also  the 
judiciary  and  as  such  decided  upon  all  disputes 
between  members  of  the  settlement,  and 
summarily  tried  all  persons  accused  of  breaches 
of  the  law. 
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In  these  early  days,  indeed,  the  Council  of 
Policy  was  all-powerful.  Its  activities  touched 
the  lives  of  individuals  at  almost  every  point. 
Marriage  ceremonies,  for  example,  were  per- 
formed by  the  council,  since  there  was  as  yet  no 
minister  at  the  settlement,  and  the  "  sick- 
comforters,"  William  Wylant  and  his  successor, 
Pieter  van  der  Stael,  had  only  limited  powers. 

The  first  machinery  of  government  established 
at  the  Cape  may  have  been  extremely  rudimen- 
tary, yet  it  was  the  humble  beginning  from  which 
much  of  the  elaborate  constitutional  apparatus 
of  South  Africa  has  since  evolved.  At  the 
outset,  the  problems  of  government  were 
relatively  simple  and  were  confined  to  three 
questions  :  keeping  order  within  the  garrison, 
handling  the  natives  and  dealing  with  foreign 
vessels.  Later,  with  the  grants  of  land  to  the 
"  free  burghers  "  and  the  additional  complica- 
tions of  slavery,  difficulties  multiplied  and  the 


range  of  governmental  activity  widened  cor- 
respondingly. The  council  itself  was  by  no 
means  rigid  in  composition.  As  time  went  on, 
van  Riebeeck  varied  its  personnel  :  by  1657,  for 
example,  the  constable  and  two  corporals  of  the 
garrison  were  added  to  the  council  when  it  sat 
as  a  court  of  justice  ;  and,  later  still,  a  number 
of  "  free  burgher  "  councillors  were  co-opted 
for  certain  sessions  of  the  court. 

A  GREAT  PIONEER 

That  the  arduous  months  of  1652  passed 
peacefully  was  a  striking  tribute  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  van  Riebeeck  himself.  In  many 
ways  he  was  a  ruthless  little  man,  hardened  in 
the  exacting  school  of  pioneer  adventure.  But 
his  supreme  virtues  were  an  immense  capacity 
for  work  and  an  innate  genius  for  dealing  with 
men  of  every  type.  If  his  experiences  in  the 
East  had  hardened  him,  they  had  not  made  him 


SEAT  OF  AUTHORITY 

A  scene  outside  the  governor-general's  residence  in  the  Castle  of  Batavia.    As  commander  of  the  Cape 
Settlement  van  Riebeeck  was  answerable  to  the  Council  of  India,  sitting  at  Batavia,  which  was  in  its  turn 
subject  to  the  "  Lords  Seventeen,"  who  controlled  the  company's  destinies  from  Amsterdam. 
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OUTWARD  BOUND 

Table  Bay  was  the  half-way  house  for  the  company's  fleet  on  its  way  to  the  Indies.    The  picture  shows  the  fleet 
under  weigh.   In  the  background  are  the  towers  and  spires  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  the  foreground  a  stately 
galleon  crowded  with  men  and  flying  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  the  Netherlands. 


harsh.  Although  he  could  at  times  be  exceed- 
ingly severe,  he  was  generally  the  embodiment 
of  patience  and  courtesy  in  his  dealings  with 
other  members  of  the  settlement.  When,  in 
September,  1662,  for  example,  a  drunken 
corporal  named  van  der  Laak  publicly  insulted 
him,  calling  him  "  a  fool  "  and  refusing  point 
blank  to  obey  orders,  van  Riebeeck  showed 
exemplary  restraint  and  afterwards  used  his 
influence  to  minimize  the  penalty  inflicted  for 
this  gross  breach  of  discipline. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  HOTTENTOTS 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Lords  Seventeen,  the  commander  kept  a 
detailed  log  of  events  at  the  Cape.  From  this 
we  learn  that  steady  progress,  although  amid 
acute  suffering  and  hardship,  was  made 
throughout  the  first  year  of  the  settlement.  In 
May  the  remaining  vessels  of  van  Riebeeck's 

TableBay_-_with— additional  stores.  After  a 
short  stay  at  the  station  both  vessels,  and  also 
the  Heron,  left  for  Batavia  and  carried  with 
them  a  dispatch  from  van  Riebeeck  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  India.  In  this  message  the 
commander  reported  the  progress  made  to 


date,  and  asked  for  guns  and  ammunition  as 
well  as  for  many  other  items  of  equipment. 

As  the  year  drew  on,  friendly  and  profitable 
relations  were  established  with  the  Saldaner 
tribe  of  Hottentots.  Harry  the  beachranger 
acted  as  intermediary  between  van  Riebeeck 
and  this  group  of  natives,  but  his  duplicity 
became  notorious.  He  pretended  to  sympathize 
with  the  commander's  desire  to  barter  for 
cattle,  and  at  the  same  time  intrigued  with  the 
Saldaners  against  the  interests  of  the  European 
settlement.  A  growing  trade  was  established 
none  the  less  :  soon  the  Saldaners  were  calling 
regularly  at  the  fort  to  exchange  cattle  and 
sheep  for  ivory,  ostriches,  copper,  and  tobacco. 
"  We  treat  them  with  all  friendliness,"  wrote 
van  Riebeeck  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  "  and 
hope  thereby  further  to  inspire  them,  besides 
adding  that  we  have  plenty  of  copper  and 
tobacco  for  them." 

By  the  end  of  1652,  van  Riebeeck  looked  back 
with  mixed  feelings  on  the  progress  the  tiny 
settlement  had  made.  It  had  been  a  hard  year 
— a  year  which  called  for  a  high  measure  of 
courage  and  fortitude  on  the  part  of  the 
commander  and  his  fellow-pioneers.  The 
torrential  rains  of  early  winter  had  given  the 
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andscape  a  cloak  of  unforgettable  beauty.  Yet 
hese  rains  were  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  since 
hey  brought  fever  and  sickness  to  many  of  the 
settlers.  By  the  middle  of  1652  there  were 
learly  one  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants  at 
he  settlement,  but  the  toll  of  ill-health  had  been 
;o  disastrous  that  only  some  sixty  men  were  in 
sufficiently  good  health  to  join  in  the  daily 
\ork.  There  were  a  number  of  deaths  and 
videspread  suffering  ;  several  men,  finding 
:onditions  increasingly  unbearable,  deserted 
he  settlement  and  were  severely  punished  on 
heir  return. 

Nor  was  Nature  uniformly  kind.  With  the 
:oming  of  summer  the  soil  was  soon  parched 
}y  the  sun  and  many  of  the  most  promising 
'rops  were  quickly  ruined.  "  We  are  so  badly 
)ff,"  wrote  van  Riebeeck  later  in  the  year, 
'  that  if  the  Lord  God  does  not  speedily 
•ouchsafe  relief  by  bringing  more  cattle  from 
he  natives  or  by  the  arrival  of  ships  from  the 
lomeland  (of  which  there  is  at  present  little 
lope),  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  may  have  to 
ease  our  labours  for  a  time,  for  peas,  groats, 
alt  meat  and  bacon  are  almost  gone." 


A  YEAR  OF  GRAVE  CRISES 

In  spite  of  these  hardships,  how- 
ver,  by  the  end  of  1652  the 
□undations  of  the  Cape  settlement 
tad  been  solidly  laid,  and  van 
tiebeeck  might  well  have  felt 
leeply  satisfied  as  he  contemplated 
he  great  achievements  of  those  nine 
rduous  months. 

The  year  1653  opened  amid  war 
larms  from  Europe.  Holland  and 
England  were  now  openly  fighting 
3r  command  of  the  seas,  and  the 
..ords  Seventeen  sent  urgent  in- 
ductions to  van  Riebeeck  that  the 
ettlement  should  be  effectively  pre- 
iared  for  any  emergency.  A  frenzied 
ffort  was  made  to  complete  the  fort, 
he  services  of  every  available  man 
leing  commandeered  to  meet  this 
iressing  need. 

Progress  in  securing  the  defences 
f  the  settlement  was  swift  and  sure, 
ut  the  sufferings  and  hardships 
ndured  by  the  pioneers  became 
aily  more  acute.  There  was  a 
rave  shortage  of  food,  and  disease 
alked  the  land. 


The  situation  was  becoming  desperate.  On 
the  one  hand  defence  against  possible  attack 
by  English  vessels  was  vitally  necessary.  On 
the  other,  the  defensive  preparations  were 
impeded  by  widespread  ill-health  and  by  the 
imminent  threat  of  starvation.  Van  Riebeeck 
was  filled  with  despair.  "  Our  people,"  he 
recorded,  "  are  very  tired  and  weak  from 
the  hard  work  and  scanty  food.  Our  bread 
will  scarcely  suffice  us  for  fourteen  days  ; 
we  have  used  up  all  the  peas,  and  have 
but  enough  barley,  meat  and  pork  for  a 
fortnight.  .  .  .  How  unfortunate  if  the  enemy 
were  to  come  now.  They  might  easily  starve 
us  out,  for  we  are  again  on  short  rations, 
and  even  at  that  have  only  sufficient  for  two 
weeks." 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  settlers  the  East 
India  Company's  fleet  from  Batavia  arrived, 
at  long  last,  in  the  early  days  of  March. 
Within  a  few  weeks  vessels  from  Holland 
also  sailed  into  Table  Bay.  Stores  were 
landed  :  whatever  dangers  the  future  might 
hold  for  van  Riebeeck  and    his    men,  the 


HOTTENTOTS  AT  THE  CAPE 

Van  Riebeeck  strove  hard  to  prevent  friction  between  the  early 
European  burghers  and  the  Hottentot  tribes.    Above  is  an  early 
picture  of  a  Hottentot   man,  woman  and  child    with  Table 
Mountain  in  the  background. 
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WHEN  HIPPOS  ROAMED  THE  CAPE 
The  strange  fauna  of  the  new  land  must  have  been  to  the  early  European  settlers  among  its  greatest  wonder. 
Soon  the  artist  and  naturalist  found  enthralling  scope  for  their  study  in  forest  and  veldt.    Hippopotami  wet< 
often  seen  near  the  settlement  and  provided  many  a  tasty  meal  for  the  colonists. 


spectre  of  starvation  was  no  longer  to  haunt 
them. 

The  perils  of  war,  however,  had  by  no  means 
vanished.  Once  again  the  Lords  Seventeen 
warned  van  Riebeeck  to  take  all  possible 
precautionary  measures.  Although  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  the  war  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  never  actually  menaced  by  the  guns 
of  enemy  vessels,  the  threat  of  attack  must 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
settlers.  Great  was  the  jubilation  when,  in  the 
August  of  the  following  year,  news  arrived  from 
Europe  that  Holland  and  England  were  once 
more  at  peace. 

ROBBERY  AND  MURDER 

In  the  meantime  relations  with  the  natives 
had  reached  the  point  of  disaster.  Towards  the 
close  of  1653,  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  while 
the  settlers  were  at  church,  the  company's 
herdboy  was  murdered  and  over  forty  head  of 
cattle  stolen.  Men  were  at  once  dispatched  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  intercept  the  thieves.  The 
seriousness  of  the  loss  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  entry  in  van  Riebeeck's  log  :    "  All 


our  cows  are  gone,  which  is  as  much  milk,  butte- 
and  cheese  as  we  had  at  home.  ...  At  preser 
we  have  sixty  sheep,  one  cow,  one  ox  and  fou 
young  calves  ;  all  the  rest  were  stolen  while  w 
sat  listening  to  the  sermon." 

The  villain  of  the  piece  appears  to  have  bee 
Harry  the  Beachranger.  "  We  have  bee 
nicely  despoiled,"  van  Riebeeck  observe 
bitterly,  "  and  that  by  the  Beachcombers  c 
Watermen,  who  have  always  been  protecte 
and  most  kindly  treated  by  us,  and  most  cruell! 
deceived  in  our  interpreter  Harry,  whom  wi 
have  always  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  them 
who  has  dined  at  our  table  and  been  dressed  1 
civilized  clothes,  and  has  been  richly  rewarde 
for  his  services  as  interpreter." 

The  treacherous  Harry  had  immediatel 
vanished  from  the  settlement,  not  to  retur 
until  many  months  later.  Terrified  by  the  tur 
of  events,  the  friendly  Saldaner  tribe — frori 
whom  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  had  been  bartere 
— stayed  away  from  the  settlement,  and  seven 
weeks  passed  before  the  European  settlers  wer 
able  to  re-establish  normal  trading  relatior 
with  them. 
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Whatever  his  personal  feelings  may  have  been 
— and  this  sudden  and  unprovoked  cattle-raid 
certainly  gave  him  cause  for  resentment — van 
Riebeeck  continued  scrupulously  to  obey  the 
Company's  injunction  that  he  should  follow 
a  conciliatory  policy  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Hottentots.  Thus  the  Council  of  Policy  at  once 
issued  an  order  that  the  natives  were  not  to  be 
molested  or  attacked  and  proclaimed  its  willing- 
ness to  "  forgive  and  forget."  It  was  not  until 
several  years  later  that  the  Council  decided 
upon  more  drastic  measures,  in  the  form  of 
systematic  reprisals,  against  native  cattle-thieves. 

During  the  closing  days  of  1653,  a  happy 
incident  marked  the  revival  of  cattle-barter  with 
the  Saldaners.  In  December  the  Commander 
and  several  of  his  officials  met  the  Hottentots 
on  the  Cape  Flats  and — in  van  Riebeeck's  own 
words — "  treated  them  lavishly."  The  natives 
in  their  turn  showed  every  sign  of  friendship. 
I  We  encouraged  them  to  go  with  us  to  the 
fort,"  wrote  van  Riebeeck  in  his  log,  "  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  them  venture  so  far, 
whereupon  we  took  them  by  the  hand  and  they 


entered  dancing,  jumping  and  singing.  So  we 
filled  them  copiously  with  tobacco,  arrack  and 
food,  and  after  further  monkey  tricks  which 
they  much  enjoyed,  succeeded  in  making  a 
formal  alliance  with  them,  to  clinch  which  we 
bought  a  cow  from  them  at  double  the  ordinary 
price." 

TROUBLE  WITH  THE  CAPEMEN 
Although  during  the  next  three  years 
(1654- 1 656)  the  Saldaners  proved  valuable 
allies,  the  "  native  problem  "  became  increas- 
ingly acute.  Harry,  for  the  time  being,  was  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  cause  trouble  ;  but  the 
hostile  and  unruly  Capemen  (or  Goringhaiquas) 
were  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  settlement.  The  Capemen  inter- 
fered with  the  more  distant  tribes  who  came  to 
barter  cattle  with  the  Europeans  ;  they  tres- 
passed on  the  company's  lands  and  stole  what- 
ever they  could  ;  they  took  every  opportunity 
to  injure  and  insult  the  settlers. 

The  audacity  of  the  Capemen  knew  no 
bounds.    Early  in  1654,  for  example,  they.even 


A  CANAL  THAT  WAS  NEVER  MADE 

In  1659  Commissioner  van  Goens  proposed  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Table  Bay  to  False  Bay,  to  mark 
the  boundary  of  the  settlement.  This  chart  shows  the  route  suggested,  together  with  the  position  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  burghers  two  years  earlier.   It  also  shows  how  the  native  animals  appeared  to  the  early  settlers. 
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A  LEGACY  OF  BEAUTY 

The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kirstenbosch,  Cape  Town,  here  illustrated,  carry  on  the  horticultural  tradition  of 
the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  settlers  who  found  the  Cape  a  "  gardener  s  paradise."    Jan  van  Rieheeck 
spent  much  time  and  loving  care  in  beautifying  both  the  Company's  garden  and  his  private  estate. 
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stole  the  copper  buttons  which  adorned  the 
clothes  of  several  European  children. 

"  They  are  a  parcel  of  thievish  rogues," 
wrote  van  Riebeeck  to  the  Lords  Seventeen, 
"  from  whom  we  have  continually  suffered 
insults,  injury  and  annoyance  ;  they  are  one 
with  the  beachrangers  in  everything  and  they 
interfere  with  our  relations  with  other  natives 
who  come  to  trade  with  us." 

By  1654  van  Riebeeck  was  in  a  mood  to 
undertake  reprisals  against  this  marauding 
tribe  of  Hottentots.  The  settlers  were  clamour- 
ing for  punitive  measures,  and,  as  van  Riebeeck 
remarked  in  his  dispatch  to  Amsterdam 
(April  22,  1654),  "  the  other  natives  will  not 
feel  annoyed,  for  they  are  not  friendly  with  these 
cunning  and  sly  ones." 

But  the  Lords  Seventeen  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  course.  Van  Riebeeck  must  continue  to 
follow  a  conciliatory  policy  ;  he  must  confine 
himself  to  the  weapons  of  diplomacy  ;  above 
all,  he  must  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
"  incidents  "  between  settlers  and  natives. 

Once  again  van  Riebeeck  accepted  this 
verdict  with  resignation.  He  did  his  best  to 
carry  out  the  directors'  instructions,  and  indeed 
continued  to  show  remarkable  patience  in  his 
dealings  with  the  various  Hottentot  tribes.  In 
1655  he  even  allowed  the  renegade  Harry  to 
return  to  the  fort  as  official  interpreter.  Thus 
reinstated,  Harry  once  again  began  to  plot  and 
intrigue  against  his  employers,  and  van  Rie- 
beeck wisely  decided  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
the  services  of  Eva,  the  Hottentot  girl  who  for 
some  time  had  been  engaged  as  a  maid  in  his 
own  home. 

THREE  YEARS'  ACHIEVEMENT 

Meanwhile  the  settlement  was  going  through 
a  period  of  peaceful  growth.  Wooden  huts, 
hastily  erected  in  1652  as  temporary  shelters  for 
the  pioneers,  now  began  to  give  way  to  stronger 
and  more  durable  buildings  of  stone  and  clay. 
A  locally-constructed  ship,  the  Robbejacht, 
was  launched  in  1655,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  company's  hospital  reached  completion. 

Life  at  the  little  settlement  went  on  smoothly 
enough.  The  European  population  at  the  Cape 
still  consisted  entirely  of  company's  employees, 
carrying  out  their  appointed  tasks  for  the 
company's  profit.  By  his  never-failing  tact  and 
patience  van  Riebeeck  managed  to  appease 
many  internal  discontents  and  to  build  up  a 
steady,  well-conducted  community.     He  was 


fortunate,  too,  in  his  colleagues.  In  particular 
he  owed  much  to  the  ability  and  loyal  support 
of  his  second-in-command,  Jacob  Reyniers. 
In  1654  van  Riebeeck  was  brought  to  book  by 
the  Directors  for  promoting  Reyniers  to  the 
rank  of  factor  and  for  raising  his  salary. 
Economy  appears  to  have  been  the  motive  for 
this  reproof.  "  We  might  overlook  the  pro- 
motion," admonished  the  Lords  Seventeen, 
"  but  the  increase  of  pay  is  another  matter." 
Another  valued  colleague  of  van  Riebeeck's 
was  Frederick  Verburgh,  who  had  first  joined 
the  expedition  as  a  stowaway  but  soon  rose  to 
the  honourable  position  of  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Policy. 

EARLIEST  SETTLERS  AT  THE  CAPE 

Only  four  women  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  in  1652  ;  and,  although  several 
more  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  the  course  of  the 
next  four  years,  very  few  of  the  settlers  were 
yet  able  to  lead  a  normal  domestic  life.  The 
Lords  Seventeen  discouraged  the  immigration 
of  European  women,  since  they  had  no  desire 
to  be  faced  with  the  problems  that  would  ensue 
from  a  large  "  natural  increase  "  of  the 
population  at  the  Cape.  There  were,  however 
a  few  marriages  solemnized  in  the  early  years 
including  that  of  Pieter  van  Duyn  to  Sebastiana 
Opdorp,  one  of  van  Riebeeck's  nieces,  in  1654, 
and  of  Frederick  Verburgh  to  a  Miss  Campen 
in  1655.  A  few  births  were  recorded  between 
1652  and  1656,  but  the  increase  in  numbers  in 
those  days  was  so  small  that  the  Lords  Seventeen 
could  scarcely  have  foreseen  that  a  section  of  the 
population  would  one  day  burst  its  bounds  and 
penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  long  arm  of  Amsterdam. 

Whatever  the  future  might  hold  in  store,  van 
Riebeeck  and  his  Council  of  Policy  were  still 
omnipotent.  An  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
day-to-day  life  of  the  settlement  in  these  years 
is  given  by  the  following  resolutions,  taken  at 
random  from  the  long  list  of  edicts  issued  by  the 
Council  of  Policy  between  1653  and  1656  : 

Friday,  July  25,  1653  :    To  inspect  the 

woods  on  the  other  side  of  Nek  and  Hout  Bay. 
Saturday,  August  30,  1653:  To  allow  the 

nuptials    of   Adolf   Ten    Bengevoort  and 

Janneke  Willems. 

Friday,  November  28,  1653  :  Sentences  on 

a  corporal  and  quartermaster. 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1654  :    T^  send 

sheep  for  breeding  to  Robben  Island. 
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Monday,  June  22,  1654  :  Sentence  on  the 
quack  doctor.  Roeloff  de  Man  appointed 
Secretary,  vice  Verburgh. 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1655  :  To  arrest 
certain  persons  on  board  the  Crowned  Lion. 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1655  :  To  fetch 
horses  from  St.  Helena. 

March  4,  1655  :  Permission  to  Jacob  van 
den  Kerckhoven  to  marry  Elizabeth  Stadt- 
lander,  sister  and  ward  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Musch  and  his  wife  Catherine  Stadtlander. 

Monday,  September  6,  1655  :  To  send  a 
party  under  Corporal  Muller  to  open 
trade  relations  with  native  tribes  farther 
inland. 

Saturday,  October  16,  1655  :  Relating  to 
the  hunting  of  seals. 

Saturday,  January  29,  1656  :  Regulations 
for  the  hospital. 

Saturday,  June  27,  1656  :  Rewards  for 
killing  vermin  and  prices  of  game  fixed. 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1656  :  Sentence 
on  Claas  de  Logie,  who  accidentally  shot  and 
killed  Erasmus  Theunis  ;  to  serve  one  year 
without  pay. 


Monday,  November  6,  1656  :  To  allow 
shirts  to  be  made  by  all  those  capable  oi 
sewing. 

These  resolutions  indicate  the  close  watch 
kept  by  the  Council  of  Policy  over  every  phase 
of  life  and  activity. 

Between  1652  and  1656,  in  fact,  the  settle- 
ment was  just  what  the  Directors  had  intended 
it  to  be,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  a  refresh- 
ment station,  pure  and  simple.  The  settlers, 
all  working  for  the  company,  had  to  produce 
enough  food  to  sustain  themselves  and  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  company's  vessels.  That,  and 
nothing  else. 

SHIPPING  AT  TABLE  BAY 

Dutch  merchantment  would  call  at  Table 
Bay  at  intervals  throughout  each  year.  On  an 
average  the  station  was  expected  to  yield: 
supplies  for  about  five  thousand  persons 
annually.  Each  ship  would  usually  stay  at  the 
"  tavern  of  the  seas  "  for  approximately  teni 
days.  Most  of  the  visiting  vessels  were  Dutch, 
although  occasionally  there  arrived  ships  oil 
other  nationalities.    Towards  the  end  of  1654,, 
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A  FLORAL  PARADISE:  CHINCHERINCHEES  AT  TULBAGH 
One  of  the  first  impressions  of  the  earliest  European  visitors  to  the  Cape  was  the  wealth  of  its  plant  life,  anc 
van  Riebeeck,  himself  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  made  the  Company's  garden  one  of  his  chief  interests.  To  hirr, 
and  other  such  pioneers  is  due  much  of  the  floral  beauty  of  South  Africa  to-day. 
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A  BUSHMAN  GAME  HUNT 
Wore  the  arrival  of  the  European,  Bushman  life  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  the  chase.    In  this 
rame  hunt,  at  Berg  Damara,  antelopes,  ostriches,  and  the  now  extinct  quaggas,  marked  out  by  their  white, 
unstriped  hindquarters,  figure  among  the  quarry. 


or  instance,  an  English  merchantman  called  at 
rable  Bay.  England  and  Holland  were  now 
>nce  more  at  peace,  but  memories  of  the  recent 
var  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
ettlers  and  van  Riebeeck,  himself  a  man  of 
iberal  outlook,  must  have  found  the  situation 
>ne  which  called  for  the  full  exercise  of  his 
lualities  of  tact  and  discretion.  At  all  events, 
he  visitors  were  handsomely  received  and  in 
urn  treated  their  hosts  with  a  great  show  of 
ordiality.  We  read  in  van  Riebeeck's  log  that 
'  they  were  most  liberal  in  offering  us  whatever 
ve  wanted  from  their  ship,  and  we  on  our  part 
'ery  grateful  but  making  it  clear  that  we  had 
ill  we  wanted  .  .  .  thereby  showing  how 
xcellently  well  disposed  towards  them  we  were, 
rhe  captain  honoured  the  Commander  by  the 
;ift  of  a  hogshead  of  very  good  English  beer,  a 
mall  cjuantity  of  whisky,  a  good  English  cheese, 
.nd  six  pickled  ox-tongues,  whereupon  we  sent 
hem  plenty  of  greens  and  carrots,  etc.,  so  as 
lot  to  be  indebted  to  them  but  rather  to  let 
he  obligation  be  on  them."  Some  days  later 
he  leading  officials  of  the  settlement  were 
avishly  entertained  on  board  the  visiting  ship. 


The  Englishmen  departed  after  the  expression 
of  cordial  sentiments  on  either  side. 

UNWELCOME  VISITORS 

Real  alarm  was  felt,  however,  when  in 
March,  1656,  a  fully-armed  French  fleet  sailed 
into  Table  Bay.  "  These  adventurers  are  not 
to  be  trusted,"  wrote  van  Riebeeck  at  the  time  ; 
nevertheless  he  was  politeness  itself  in  his 
dealings  with  the  visitors,  exchanged  courtesies 
with  them,  had  them  to  dinner,  and  treated 
them  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  friend- 
liness. 

By  1 656  van  Riebeeck  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  community  he  had  created. 
Already  the  Cape  was  an  important  and  valu- 
able link  between  Amsterdam  and  the  East. 
It  was  a  well-organized  refreshment  station — a 
"  tavern  "  to  which  many  a  weary  voyager 
looked  forward  with  joy. 

The  picture,  however,  was  not  entirely  rosy  ; 
and  no  one  realized  this  more  acutely  than  van 
Riebeeck  himself.  Many  a  time,  as  he  con- 
templated the  wonderful  natural  resources  of 
the  Cape,  he  had  deplored  the  lack  of  really 
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With  the  object  of  making  good  the 
shortage  of  food  supplies  at  the  Cape, 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  decided 
to  encourage  its  servants  to  become 
independent  farmers.  About  four  years 
after  van  Riebeeck's  arrival  in  South 
Africa,  land  was  granted  to  nine  men. 
The  land  grant  shown  here,  the  first  ever 
issued  at  the  Cape,  is  dated  1656,  and 
makes  over  to  Jacob  Cloeten  of  Cologne 
the  title  to  an  assignment  of  lands  along 
the  Liesbeek  River. 
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effective  man-power,  had  been  exasperated  by 
the  irksome  restrictions  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  development. 

The  cultivation  of  the  company's  garden  and 
cornfields,  had,  it  is  true,  made  remarkable 
progress.  But  achievement  lagged  far  behind 
what  van  Riebeeck  knew  to  be  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  Cape.  Often  there  were 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  harvests,  and  in 
particular  the  annual  output  of  wheat  rarely,  if 
ever,  reached  a  satisfactory  level. 

Van  Riebeeck  frequently  complained  bitterly 
that  the  company's  soldier-servants  were 
poor  and  unpromising  material  with  which  to 
build  a  flourishing  pioneer  settlement.  From 
the  very  beginning,  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of 
1652,  he  constantly  urged  the  Lords  Seventeen 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  permit  the  im- 
migration of  men  who  would  give  of  their  best 
to  bringing  forth  the  satisfying  prizes  which  he 
knew,  from  observation  and  experience,  the 
rich  soil  of  the  Cape  would  yield.  Sometimes, 
with  memories  of  his  early  days  in  the  East,  he 
would  speculate  on  the  great  things  he  could 
achieve  with  the  aid  of  a  few  "  industrious 
Chinamen."  At  other  times  he  would  plead 
with  the  Directors  to  send  out  a  limited  number 
of  "  free  colonists." 

For  several  years  his  arguments  and  pro- 
testations fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  only  Chinaman 
to  arrive  at  Table  Bay  was  a  poor  convict  from 
the  East,  for  whom  van  Riebeeck  felt  such  pity 
that  he  later  requested  the  Council  at  Batavia  to 
send  the  wretched  man  a  few  congenial  com- 
panions. As  for  the  idea  that  "  free  colonists  " 
should  be  sent  out  from  Holland,  the  Lords 
Seventeen  for  long  remained  adamant.  They 
deplored  the  shortages  in  the  harvests,  spurred 
on  the  Commander  to  renewed  efforts,  but 
looked  with  great  disfavour  on  what  he  himself 
regarded  as  the  only  possible  solution. 

THE  FIRST  "  FREE  BURGHERS  " 

Eventually,  however,  even  the  monopolists  of 
Amsterdam  were  forced  by  economic  circum- 
stances to  make  a  concession.  Free  immigrants 
were  still  ruled  out  ;  but  in  1656  the  Directors 
:onsented,  without  much  enthusiasm,  to  allow 
/an  Riebeeck  to  grant  "  free  papxrs  "  to  a 
number  of  the  company's  servants  already 
stationed  at  Table  Bay. 

And  so,  on  April  14, 1657,  began  a  momentous 
Jxperiment  which  proved  to  be  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  South  Africa.    On  that  date 
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grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  following  nine 
men  who  thus  became  the  first  "  free  burghers  " 
of  the  Cape  :  Jan  Reyniers,  Jan  Martens, 
Henry  Elbrechtsz,  Hans  Faesberger,  Otto 
Janz,  Steven  Janz,  Wouter  Cornelisz,  Jacob 
Cornelisz  and  Warnay  Cornelis.  Further 
grants  were  made  towards  the  end  of  1657. 

From  now  onwards  the  outward  appearance 
of  tn"e  settlement  underwent  a  rapid  trans- 
formation. Hitherto  the  population  had  been 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort. 
Now,  however,  a  line  of  homesteads  was  to 
stretcli_fat_^Qn^_^e_Jmnks  of  the  Liesbeek^ 
River,  on  the  sou-thexn  side  of  Table  Mountain. 
Van  Riebeeck  himself  was  granted  a  farm  close 
to  the  coast,  behind  the  Lion  Mountain  ;  later 
he  was  given  a  large  plot  of  land  at  the  foot  of 
Bosheuvel  (Wynberg  Hill),  where  he  had  already 
planted  1,200  vines,  "  all  growing  nicely." 

A  NET-WORK  OF  RESTRICTIONS 

In  1657  the  small  handful  of"  free  colonists  " 
were  free  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  From 
the  very  start  their  efforts  were  restricted  and 
hampered  by  a  host  of  rules  and  regulations. 
The  history  of  the  Cape  during  the  next 
hundred  years  is,  indeed,  very  largely  the 
history  of  their  long  and  bitter  struggle  against 
the  stern  measures  of  control  imposed  by  the 
company.  In  the  meantime,  the  newly- 
created  "  freemen  "  were  obliged  to  accept 
without  protest  the  numerous  and  exacting 
conditions  drawn  up  in  the  first  instance  by  van 
Riebeeck,  and  later  confirmed,  although  with 
some  slight  modifications,  by  Commissioner 
Ryklof  van  Goens,  who  arrived  on  March  16, 
1657,  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  settlement  at  the 
Cape. 

Ryklof  van  Goens,  destined  to  be  in  later  years 
Governor-General  at  Batavia,  was  at  this  time 
returning  to  the  East  to  resume  his  duties  as 
Councillor  Extraordinary  of  India.  He  was  a 
highly-placed  official  of  great  ability  and  wide 
experience,  well  schooled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  varied 
problems  which  faced  the  East  India  Company 
in  distant  lands. 

Several  Commissioners  had  visited  the  Cape 
Settlement  in  earlier  years,  but  van  Goens's  was 
the  first  comprehensive  investigation  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Directors.  He  set  out  systematic- 
ally to  see  everybody  there  was  to  see  :  he 
inspected    the    fort,    carefully    recorded  the 
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ELLIOTT 

THE  VOICE  OF  AMSTERDAM 


Ryklof  van  Goens,  who  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  March,  1657,  to  report  to  the  East  India  Company  on  van 
Riebeeck's  administration.   His  reports  threw  much  light  on  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  and  made  far-reaching 
recommendations.    In  1678  he  became  Governor-General  of  Batavia. 
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numbers  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants, 
examined  van  Riebeeck's  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  colonists,  and  made  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  productive  possibilities  of  the 
company's  lands. 

Van  Goens's  comments  on  the  settlement  are 
recorded  in  two  lengthy  reports  :  the  one  a 
dispatch  to  the  Lords  Seventeen,  the  other  in 
the  form  of  instructions  to  Jan  van  Riebeeck. 
He  also  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Council  of 
India  at  Batavia. 

VAN  GOENS'S  REPORTS 

These  three  reports  reveal  many  interesting 
facts  about  the  condition  of  the  settlement  in 
1657.  The  Commissioner  considered  that  the 
upkeep  of  the  garrison  was  costing  the  company 
too  much,  and  recommended,  in  his  memoran- 
dum to  the  Lords  Seventeen,  that  in  future  only 
one  hundred  men  should  be  maintained.  Thus 
the  total  population  of  the  Cape  Settlement, 
when  allowance  had  been  made  for  10  free 
burghers,  6  women,  10  children,  6  convicts  and 
10  slaves,  would  amount  to  144. 

Van  Goens  also  made  a  careful  inventory  of 
the  domestic  animals  at  the  settlement,  and  left 
a  record  that  there  were  105  cows,  11  calves, 
36  pigs,  3  goats,  42  geese  and  ducks,  90  fowls, 
10  Dutch  sheep,  10  Bengal  sheep  and  about 
25ojiaHve^sheep  at  Robbeji_[siand. 

There  is  a  rather  supercilious  note  in  all  the 
Commissioner's  references  to  van  Riebeeck. 
"  The  Commander,"  wrote  van  Goens  in  his 
report  to  the  Lords  Seventeen,  "  I  find  to  be 
zealous  and  sufficiently  vigilant  in  your  service, 
of  unblemished  conduct  in  his  private  life.  But 
it  is  highly  necessary  and  desirable  that  his 
deputy  should  be  an  able  and  wise  councillor, 
in  order  to  temper  his  windy  notions  which  often 
sweep  him  off  his  feet."  The  Commissioner 
complacently  adds  that  "  I  think  you  will  find 
that  this  visit  of  mine  will  make  him  more 
cautious." 

In  particular  the  Commissioner  complained, 
unjustly  perhaps,  that  van  Riebeeck  had  failed 
to  raise  the  production  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
highest  possible  level.  "  It  has  been  a  mistake," 
he  told  the  Lords  Seventeen,  "  for  the  Com- 
mander and  bad  management  on  his  part  to 
seek  across  the  seas  for  rice  and  food,  which 
God,  through  the  generous  nature  of  the  soil, 
so  liberally  offers  here." 

Apart  from  these  rather  severe  criticisms, 
van  Goens  was  able  to  report  to  the  Directors 


that  "  agricultural  development  is  now  being 
taken  in  hand  with  great  courage."  He  put 
on  record  that  there  were  about  8,000  acres  of 
corn  land  available,  2,700  being  suitable  for 
wheat,  2,000  for  rye,  2,000  for  rice,  leaving  the 
rest  for  buckwheat,  hemp,  oats,  barley  and 
other  crops.  He  admitted,  moreover,  that  in 
the  past  the  settlement  had  been  hampered  not 
so  much  by  any  lack  of  enterprise,  but  by  an 
insufficiency  of  plough-oxen  and  seed. 

As  to  the  future,  van  Goens  struck  an 
optimistic  note.  He  held  out  "  great  hope  of 
success  "  in  agricultural  development,  and,  in 
his  dispatch  to  the  authorities  at  Batavia, 
intimated  clearly  that  the  settlement  might  soon 
be  expected  to  attain  self-sufficiency. 

"  A  year  hence,"  he  predicted,  "  we  can 
confidently  assure  you,  provided  Commander 
van  Riebeeck  shows  good  vigilance,  matters 
will  be  so  far  advanced  that  the  Cape  will  be 
able  to  produce  all  the  foodstuffs  necessary  to 
provision  the  settlement." 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

For  the  future  guidance  of  van  Riebeeck 
himself,  van  Goens  drafted  a  detailed  memoran- 
dum setting  out  his  recommendations  for  the 
future  development  of  the  settlement.  Scarcely 
any  matter,  however  trivial,-  had  escaped  the 
Commissioner's  scrutiny  ;  his  instructions 
ranged  from  high  policy  to  "  the  completion  of 
the  bird-trap  "  and  the  cultivation  of  coconut 
trees.  Fortifications  were  to  be  strengthened  : 
two  watch-houses  were  to  be  erected  behind 
Table  Mountain,  and  one  redoubt  on  the 
Bosheuvel.  The  Commander  was  to  make 
detailed  charts  of  the  settlement  lands  and  to 
"  send  expeditions  to  discover  what  possibilities 
of  trade  there  may  be."  On  this  subject  van 
Goens  was  very  sanguine.  "  I  see  very  little 
difficulty,"  he  wrote,  "  in  travelling  overland  to 
the  Spirito  Santo  River  and  to  the  city  of 
Monomotapa.  .  .  .  For  such  expeditions  8  or 
10  plucky  young  men  might  be  found."  In  a 
marginal  note  to  this  paragraph  of  the  instruc- 
tions, van  Riebeeck  dryly  remarks  that  the 
project  had  "  often  been  undertaken  with  loss  of 
men  and  without  yielding  anything  of 
importance." 

However  anxious  he  may  have  been  for  an 
increasing  volume  of  trade  with  the  natives  of 
the  interior,  van  Goens  shared  the  Directors' 
concern  that  the  settlement  itself  should  be 
confined  within  fixed  geographical  limits.  He 
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personally  favoured  the  grandiose  project  of 
making  the  boundary  by  means  of  a  canal 
running  from  Table  Bay  to  False  Bay.  Van 
Riebeeck  had  already  given  careful  thought  to 
such  a  scheme,  but  eventually  decided  that  it 
would  prove  impracticable.  His  own  solution 
was  to  build  a  line  of  redoubts  round  the 
settlement.  Neither  the  redoubts  nor  the  canal 
ever  came  into  being  ;  but  in  1660,  after  the 
first  trial  of  arms  between  Europeans  and 
Hottentots,  the  Commander  set  up  a  pole  fence 
and  hedge  along  a  considerable  length  of  the 
boundary. 

Above  all,  however,  the  Commissioner  laid 
stress  on  the  importance  of  agriculture.  In  his 
view,  the  cultivation  of  corn  was  the  golden  key 
to  prosperity.  The  garrison  was  costing  the 
company  too  much  ;  produce  had  been  im- 
ported which  might  well  have  been  grown  at 
the  Cape  ;  other  works,  such  as  building  and 
masonry,  had  in  the  past  been  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  agriculture.  Every  burgher, 
said  van  Goens,  should  be  induced  to  con- 
centrate on  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

On  this  urgent  note  the  Commissioner  brought 
his  instructions  to  a  close.  "  In  conclusion,"  he 
told  van  Riebeeck,  "  we  once  more  recommend 
you  to  attend  above  everything  else  to  matters 
agricultural,  for  we  shall  never  become  noble- 
men until  we  have  first  become  good  farmers." 

The  future  of  the  settlement,  therefore,  very 
largely  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  free  burghers. 
Before  the  Commissioner's  arrival  van  Riebeeck 
had  already  set  out  the  conditions  under  which 
the  farmers  were  to  hold  their  land.  These 
were  to  some  extent  modified  by  van  Goens, 
but  even  so  retained  much  of  their  original 
severity. 

LAND  FOR  THE  COLONISTS 

Each  free  burgher  was  granted  thirteen-and- 
a-half  morgen  of  land  free  of  tax,  and  had  to 
undertake  cultivation  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  Had  the  burghers  also  been  given  the 
right  to  a  "  free  market,"  the  proposition  might 
well  have  proved  extremely  attractive.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  however,  the 
pioneer  farmers  found  themselves  faced  by  in- 
superable difficulties.  Lest  the  free  burghers 
might  threaten  the  company's  trading  monopoly, 
the  Lords  Seventeen  had  insisted  that  the  land- 
grant  should  be  hedged  in  by  a  multitude  of 
burdensome  conditions.  The  farmers  were  to 
enjoy  neither  the  right  to  buy  where  they  chose, 


nor  to  sell  their  produce  in  the  most  profitable 
market.  They  were  to  buy  their  trek  oxen  and 
sheep  from  the  company  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
company.  They  were  to  sell  all  their  grain  and 
any  spare  cattle  to  the  company — once  again 
at  "  reasonable  prices  "  to  be  fixed  by  the 
company.  Food  and  farm  equipment  would 
be  supplied  on  credit  and  the  burghers  were  to 
repay  such  debts  out  of  their  grain  harvests. 
Subject  to  the  Commander's  approval  the 
colonists  were  permitted  to  barter  for  cattle  with 
the  natives  :  but  the  company,  anxious  that  the 
price  of  meat  should  not  be  forced  up,  forbade 
the  offer  of  prices  higher  than  those  paid  by  the 
company  itself.  Finally,  the  burghers  might 
sell  certain  kinds  of  produce  to  visiting  ships 
only  after  the  elapse  of  three  days  from  arrival. 

SEEDS  OF  BITTER  CONFLICT 

Thus  was  the  dice  loaded,  and  heavily 
loaded,  in  favour  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
Every  clause  of  the  agreement,  every  con- 
dition, every  restriction  was  designed  to  main- 
tain the  monopoly  unimpaired.  Full  of  hope 
that  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of 
freedom  and  prosperity,  the  burghers  soon 
found  themselves  in  a  legal  strait-jacket. 
They  were  allowed  to  be  free — so  long  as  their 
freedom  did  not  threaten  the  company's  profits. 
They  were  allowed  to  be  enterprising — so  long 
as  their  activities  did  not  compete  with  those 
of  the  company. 

Unwittingly  the  company  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  many  years'  bitterness  and  strife.  The 
Directors  were  attempting  to  make  the  best  of 
two  absolutely  incompatible  worlds.  They 
wanted  the  productive  advantages  of  free  enter- 
prise; but  they  also  sought,  with grim^Ietermina- 
tion,  to  retain  those  monopoly  gains  made 
possible  only  by  the  absence  of  competition. 
Hence  it  was  insisted  that  the  company  itself 
should  be  the  final  arbiter  on  all  matters  relating 
to  prices.  Under  such  a  system  conflict  was 
inevitable. 

The  year  1657,  however,  passed  by  without 
undue  friction  between  the  company  and  the 
free  burghers.  In  a  spirit  of  optimism  the 
farmers  settled  down  to  the  task  of  cultivating 
their  newly-acquired  plots,  and  a  granary  was 
built  in  preparation  for  the  first  harvest. 

Meanwhile  the  Capemen  were  a  source  of 
continual  trouble  and  irritation.  They  tres- 
passed on  the  free  burghers'  grazing  lands  and 
stole  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 


tLLlOTT 

TRAMPING  OUT  GRAIN 


The  early  settlers  at  the  Cape  brought  with  them  from  Europe  the  agricultural  metlmds  of  their  day,  and 
adapted  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  new  land  as  opportunity  allowed.  Grain  was  tramped  out  from  the 
ears  of  wheat  by  a  team  of  horses,  roped  together  in  single  file  and  guided  by  a  native  in  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
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Worst  of  all,  they  conspired  with  Harry  to 
prevent  friendly  tribes,  such  as  the  Saldaners, 
from  bringing  their  cattle  to  barter  at  the  fort. 

In  other  respects  1657  was  a  fairly  quiet  year. 
Regulations  were  made  for  the  control  of 
Sergeant  van  Herwerden's  inn,  which  had  been 
opened  on  the  recommendation  of  van  Goens. 
An  exploring  party  under  Abram  Gabbema 
discovered  the  Paarl  Mountains,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  further  expedition  reached  the 
valley  of  French  Hoek. 

1658  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  annals  of 
the  settlement.  One  of  van  Riebeeck's  most 
urgent  problems  had  been  an  acute  shortage  of 
farm  labour,  and  he  soon  decided  that  this  must 
be  met  by  the  importation  of  slaves.  A  small 
number  of  slaves  were  already  working  at  the 
Cape  and  the  Commander  had  sent  out  yachts  to 
obtain  a  further  supply.  In  March,  1658, 
before  the  yachts  had  returned  with  their 
human  cargo,  a  Dutch  merchantman  arrived 
at  Table  Bay  with  170  Angolese  slaves  seized 
from  a  Portuguese  vessel  on  the  high  seas. 
Many  of  the  slaves,  diseased  and  pitifully  weak, 


VAN  RIEBEECK'S  SIGNATURE 
This  document,  dated  1659  and 'signed  by  van  Riebeeck, 
Roeloff  de  Man  and  Abram  Gabbema,  shows  the 
terminal  "  flourish "   added  to  signatures  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  render  forgery  more  difficult. 


had  died  on  the  voyage  ;  of  those  who  actually 
arrived,  van  Riebeeck  tells  us  in  his  log  that  a 
large  number  were  "  grievously  sick  "  and  that 
they  "  were  mostly  girls  and  small  boys,  from 
whom  in  the  next  four  or  five  years  little  service 
is  to  be  expected." 

Two  months  later  the  yachts  sent  out  by  the 
Commander  returned  to  Table  Bay  with  a 
consignment  of  over  200  slaves  from  the  Guinea 
Coast,  and  the  settlement's  labour  requirements 
were  thereby  so  well  answered  that  it  was 
possible  to  send  on  a  substantial  surplus  to 
Batavia.  The  majority  of  the  imported  slaves 
were  sold  to  the  free  burghers,  who  paid  for 
them  in  grain  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
six  pounds  per  slave.  Others  were  retained  by 
the  company  for  its  own  requirements. 
\ 

\     THE  FIRST  SLAVES  AT  THE  CAPE 

vJ  Thus,  in  1658,  was  the  institution  of  slavery 
established  at  the  Cape.  Slave  labour  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  colony's  economic  life  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  slaves 
themselves  gradually  intermarried  with  the 
Hottentots  and  other  elements  at  the  Cape,  and 
in  time  emerged  as  the  Cape  Coloured  Folk  of 
to-day. 

Slavery  brought  new  and  grave  problems  to 
South  Africa.  In  1652,  when  the  expedition 
first  landed  at  Table  Bay,  the  task  of  govern- 
ment had  been  relatively  simple.  Van  Riebeeck 
had  in  those  days  to  keep  law  and  order  among 
the  settlers,  all  of  them  on  the  payroll  of  the 
company,  and  to  control  the  relationship 
between  the  European  settlement  and  the  various 
Hottentot  tribes.  Now,  however,  the  Com- 
mander's problems  had  become  far  more 
complicated.  By  1657  he  had  been  confronted 
with  the  first  important  new  factor — the 
existence  of  a  small  but  restless  group  of  "  free  I 
burghers."   And  now,  in  1658,  came  the  slaves. 

Nowadays  it  is  difficult  to  look  back  on  the 
institution  of  slavery  without  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found abhorrence.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  slavery  was 
universally  condoned  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 
There  is,  moreover,  every  evidence  that  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  at  the  Cape  strove 
to  ensure  humane  treatment  for  the  slaves. 
Van  Riebeeck  drew  up  elaborate  regulations 
for  their  protection,  and  warned  the  free 
burghers  that  any  instances  of  brutal  treatment 
would  be  severely  punished.  Provision  was 
also  made  by  which  slaves  might  secure  their 
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BEYOND  THE  SETTLEMENT 

For  many  years  the  European  settlement  was  largely  confined  to  the  Cape  peninsula,  and  in  van  RiebeecWs 
time  little  was  known  of  the  enchanting  hills  and  valleys  that  lay  beyond.    Exploring  parties,  however, 
gradually  penetrated  these  inland  regions,  including  the  Paarl  Mountains,  shown  here  with  the  Bergh  River 
in  the  foreground,  discovered  by  Abram  Gabbema  in  1657. 


freedom.  A  school,  conducted  by  the  sick- 
comforter,  Pieter  van  der  Stael,  was  established 
to  instruct  the  slaves  in  the  elements  of 
Christianity.  On  reaching  a  prescribed  standard 
of  religious  knowledge,  an  adult  slave  was  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  his  freedom.  The  regulations 
also  provided  that  every  child  slave  baptised  as, 
a  Christian  should  at  once  be  freed. 

THE  CAPEMEN  REBEL 

From  the  start,  however,  slavery  added  to  the 
complexity  of  the  native  question,  and  serious 
trouble  came  before  the  year  1658  had  advanced 
very  far.  The  Capemen,  in  league  with  the 
notorious  Harry  and  his  friends,  seized  this  new 
opportunity  to  foment  rebellion.  A  number  of 
Angolese  slaves,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Capemen,  fled  from  the  settlement,  and  this  was 
a  signal  for  a  renewal  of  cattle  thefts.  Van 
Riebeeck  replied  swiftly.  Harry  was  seized 
and  sent  to  Robben  Island.  Several  Capemen 
were  arrested  and  their  chief,  Gogosoa,  was 
held  in  captivity  by  one  of  the  free  burghers. 

These  measures  were  not  intended  as 
■  reprisals,"    and    the    captives   were  indeed 


treated  with  remarkable  leniency.  Van  Rie- 
beeck had  taken  the  rather  drastic  step  simply 
as  a  method  of  recovering  the  slaves  and 
securing  the  return  of  the  stolen  cattle.  Taken 
completely  by  surprise,  the  Capemen  did,  in 
fact,  attempt  to  comply  with  his  demands. 

For  a  few  months  there  was  a  brief  lull.  The 
Capemen  were  less  in  evidence  ;  and  van 
Riebeeck  managed  to  persuade  the  chief  of  the 
Cochoqua  tribe  to  open  a  trade  in  cattle  with 
the  settlement.  Attempts  were  also  made  to 
establish  contact  with  some  of  the  more  distant 
tribes. 

But  as  the  year  1658  drew  to  a  close  ii  became 
clear  that  the  colony  was  heading  for  a  crisis. 
It  is  true  that  the  refreshment  station  proper 
was  in  a  sound  financial  position,  since  in  1658 
the  balance  sheet  showed  a  profit  for  the  first 
time.  But  the  newly-created  free  burghers  were 
already  straining  at  the  official  leash.  They 
resented  the  conditions  imposed  on  them  and 
resented  still  more  bitterly  the  manner  in 
which  these  conditions  had  been  enforced. 
One  official  decision  after  another  had  stung 
them  almost  to  the  point  of  rebellion.    In  1657 
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they  had  started  to  cultivate  tobacco,  but  the 
Hottentots  invaded  their  fields  and  stole  the 
crop.  Dreading  that  this  form  of  agriculture 
might  become  a  source  of  continual  friction 
with  the  natives,  van  Riebeeck  had  at  once 
prohibited  tobacco  cultivation — a  decision  which 
the  burghers  felt,  with  some  justice,  to  be 
grotesquely  unfair.  Later,  in  the  May  of  1658, 
the  Commander  had  arbitrarily  forbidden 
cattle  barter  with  the  natives,  thus  closing 
another  avenue  which  the  free  burghers  had 
regarded  as  legitimately  theirs. 

COMPANY  VERSUS  BURGHERS 

The  seeds  of  many  -years  of  bitter  struggle 
had  already  been  sown,  for  there  was  a  funda- 
mental conflict  between  the  aims  of  the  company 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  free  burghers.  Van 
Riebeeck,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors,  sought 
above  all  to  safeguard  the  company's  monopoly. 
In  particular,  a  lion's  share  of  the  cattle  trade 
had  to  be  kept  in  the  company's  hands.  Hence 
van  Riebeeck  frustrated  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  free  burghers  to  sell  their  cattle  to 
passing  vessels. 


The  burghers,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  the 
cattle  trade  their  most  promising  source  of 
profit.  Finding  that  van  Riebeeck  had  bolted 
and  barred  the  doors  to  legal  enterprise,  they 
resorted  to  smuggling.  As  the  months  of  1658 
passed  by,  tension  became  increasingly  acute. 

The  climax  came  in  December.  Both  van 
Riebeeck  and  van  Goens  had  pressed  the 
burghers  to  concentrate  on  wheat-farming — 
had,  indeed,  by  means  of  a  network  of  regula- 
tions designed  to  shackle  other  forms  of  enter- 
prise, compelled  them  to  do  so.  Now  came  the 
crucial  test.  The  company  had  agreed  to  pay 
a  "  reasonable  price  "  for  the  burghers'  wheat. 
Now  that  the  first  harvest  was  ready  the 
burghers  demanded,  with  growing  insistence, 
that  a  price  be  fixed.  Van  Riebeeck  hesitated, 
for  he  knew  well  that  the  price  sanctioned  by 
the  Lords  Seventeen  would  cause  a  storm. 

The  colonists  were  now  really  up  in  arms. 
They  presented  a  memorial  containing  a 
catalogue  of  their  grievances.  They  com- 
plained that  the  company  had  dishonoured  its 
pledge  to  allow  cattle-barter  with  the  natives. 
They  protested  that  "  instead  of  being  helped 


"  LITTLE  FRANCE  "  AT  THE  CAPE 
The  beautiful  district  of  French  Hoek,  here  shown,  was  first  seen  by  European  eyes  in  1658,  when  an 
exploring  party  sent  by  van  Riebeeck  reached  there.   A  quarter  of  a  century  later  it  was  to  become  the  home 
of  many  of  those  Huguenot  families  who,  fleeing  from  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV,  sought  sanctuary  on 

South  African  shores. 
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we  are  oppressed."  They  objected  strongly  to 
being  forced  to  cultivate  particular  crops.  They 
demanded  a  fixed  price  for  wheat,  failing  which 
they  would  abandon  their  farms  together. 
"  Let  a  price  be  fixed,"  they  said,  "  for  until 
this  is  done  we  will  not  cultivate  any  more 
ground,  for  we  will  not  be  slaves  to  the 
company." 

Here  indeed  was  a  formidable  revolt.  By  the 
exercise  of  great  tact  van  Riebeeck  at  least 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  tone  of  the  pro- 
testing colonists.  He  met  them,  listened 
sympathetically  to  their  grievances,  occasionally 
rebuked  them  for  impatience  or  unreasonable- 
ness, but  ended  his  remarks  by  promising  to  put 
their  case  to  the  Lords  Seventeen. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  he  declared,  "  by  re- 
presenting your  case  to  the  Commissioner,  who 
will  shortly  arrive  from  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
Directors,  to  have  the  prices  raised.  Now  just 
let  your  ploughs  carry  on  and  see  that  the 
threshing  floor  doesn't  catch  cold,  and  take 
care  that  I  don't  beat  you  on  the  company's 
lands  and  my  own." 

The  interview  had  threatened  to  be  stormy  ; 
but  van  Riebeeck,  by  his  unfailing  tact  and 
courtesy,  had  convinced  the  colonists  that  he 
was  truly  their  friend.  The  Directors,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  full  of  righteous  anger  when 
they  heard  of  the  colonists'  demands.  In  their 
view,  the  colonists'  ultimatum  was  an  imper- 
tinence, a  gross  breach  of  discipline.  What 
right  had  these  simple  farmers  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  mighty  Lords  Seventeen  ?  The 
Directors  felt  obliged,  however,  to  allow  van 
Riebeeck  to  raise  the  price  of  grain,  at  the  same 
time  rebuking  him  severely  for  being  over- 
gentle  towards  the  rebellious  colonists. 

REPRISALS  AGAINST  THE  CAPEMEN 

No  sooner  had  the  colonists'  economic 
grievances  been  answered,  than  an  even  graver 
crisis  swept  over  the  settlement.  For  many 
months  the  cattle-thieving  Capemen  had 
plundered  the  farms,  inflicting  heavy  losses  of 
property  on  the  unfortunate  free  burghers. 
I  These  natives,"  wrote  van  Riebeeck  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  Lords  Seventeen,  "  took  from 
the  freemen  148  of  the  best  draught  oxen  and 
cows,  as  well  as  135  sheep,  entirely  ruining 
five  farmers.  .  .  ." 

As  these  depredations  increased,  the  colonists 
expressed  themselves  in  a  growing  crescendo  of 
anger.    They  demanded  reprisals  against  the 


Capemen — and  reprisals  on  a  scale  sufficient  to 
make  the  most  unruly  native  shrink  from  in- 
vading the  colonists'  lands  again.  At  first  van 
Riebeeck  declined  to  listen  to  such  pleas.  He 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Lords  Seventeen  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Hottentots, 
to  avoid  at  almost  any  cost  a  violent  clash.  He 
counselled  patience,  diplomacy,  restraint.  But 
circumstances  soon  forced  his  hand.  The 
Capemen  became  increasingly  reckless  in  their 
thieving  expeditions,  plundering  alike  the  free 
burghers'  farms  and  the  lands  controlled  by  the 
company  itself.  The  burghers  clamoured  more 
loudly  than  ever  for  reprisals  and  embodied 
their  demands  in  a  formal  petition  presented  to 
van  Riebeeck  on  May  7.  Twelve  days  later 
the  Council  of  Policy  decided  that  the  time  for 
drastic  action  had  come.  War  was  declared  on 
the  Hottentots. 

THE  FIRST  HOTTENTOT  WAR 

This,  the  first  "  Hottentot  War,"  lasted  for 
nearly  a  year.  The  free  burghers,  already 
formed  into  a  civil  guard — the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  the  commando  system — were  mobilized 
and  played  a  full  part  in  the  operations.  Abram 
Gabbema  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 
Although  van  Riebeeck  had  hoped  that  the  war 
would  be  short  and  swift,  the  Capemen  proved 
elusive  foes  and  hostilities  dragged  on  for  many 
months  without  any  decided  advantage  to  either 
side. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  one  of  the  officials 
unearthed  a  conspiracy  which  might  have  had 
terrible  consequences  for  the  settlement.  A 
yacht  lay  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  and  several  of 
its  crew  had  plotted  with  some  slaves  to 
massacre  the  entire  colony  and  then  to  sail 
away  with  whatever  plunder  they  could  seize. 
Fortunately  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

Meanwhile  everybody  was  growing  weary  of 
the  war.  Harry,  who  had  by  now  escaped  from 
Robben  Island  and  joined  the  Capemen  in 
their  campaign,  pleaded  for  peace.  So  did  the 
leading  Capemen. 

In  April,  1660,  peace  was  made  at  last. 
Native  spokesmen  came  to  the  fort  and  the 
grievances  of  both  sides  were  fully  and  frankly 
discussed.  The  Capemen  complained  that  they 
had  been  deprived  of  traditional  grazing  lands 
to  which  they  claimed  a  "  natural  right."  Van 
Riebeeck,  on  the  other  hand,  countered  this 
protest  by  pointing  to  the  losses  of  cattle  suffered 
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expedition  sent  to  establish  contact  with  distant 
Hottentot  tribes  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Piquetberg  Mountains. 

WRECK  OF  LA  MARECHALE 

In  May  an  alarming  episode  occurred.  A 
French  naval  vessel,  La  Marechale,  was  wrecked 
on  the  Cape  coast,  and  her  crew  of  180  men, 
fully  armed,  at  first  seemed  likely  to  present  a 
grave  menace  to  the  settlement.  Once  again, 
however,  van  Riebeeck's  diplomatic  skill  saved 
the  colony  from  danger,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  wrecked  vessel  were  induced  to  give 
up  their  arms.  Not  only  did  the  shipwrecked 
Frenchmen  cause  no  trouble  during  their  stay, 
but  many  of  them  eagerly  volunteered  for  the 
company's  service  in  the  East  and  soon  set  sail 
in  a  Dutch  vessel  for  Batavia.  Among  the 
passengers  of  La  Marechale  was  a  French  bishop, 
Monsignor  Etienne — a  remarkable  personality, 
who,  after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  French 
army,  had  gambled  away  much  of  his  vast 
fortune  and,  as  van  Riebeeck  relates,  "  having 
become  melancholy  through  his  losses,  he 
recovered  his  self-control  and  devoted  himself 


A  NAMAQUA  HOTTENTOT  COUPLE 

This  is  how  a  Namaqua  Hottentot  couple,  with  their  baby,  appeared  to  a  seventeenth-century  artist.  Van 
Riebeeck  had  learnt  of  Namaqualand  and  its  tribes,  but  it  was  not  until  Simon  van  der  SteVs  great 
expedition  many  years  later  that  this  parched  and  rugged  region  yielded  up  its  secrets  to  Europeans. 


by  the  free  burghers  and  the  company.  The 
Capemen's  arguments  were  of  no  avail,  for  van 
Riebeeck  knew  well  that  the  company  was  now 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.  He  asserted  that 
the  lands  had  now  been  won  by  conquest,  and 
that  military  force  would  henceforth  be  un- 
hesitatingly used  to  repel  any  attacks  by  natives. 

Realizing  that  they  had  been  thoroughly 
defeated,  the  Capemen  agreed  to  respect  the 
frontier  marked  out  by  van  Riebeeck.  The 
conclusion  of  the  peace  was  marked  by  festivities 
at  the  fort,  where,  as  van  Riebeeck  relates  in 
his  log,  the  leading  Capemen  "  were  honoured 
with  copper,  beads  and  tobacco,  and  meat  and 
drink,  and  were  so  heartily  treated  that  they  all 
became  tipsy.  .  .  ." 

Van  Riebeeck  now  set  out  to  strengthen  the 
defences  of  the  settlement.  Besides  marking 
the  boundary  with  a  fence,  he  set  up  block- 
houses at  important  strategic  points.  As  he 
wrote  in  a  dispatch  to  Batavia,  "  if  the  company 
attaches  any  importance  to  this  station,  a  more 
careful  watch  must  be  kept  than  hitherto."  At 
the  same  time  the  search  for  new  sources  of 
cattle  was  relentlessly  continued,  and  in  1660  an 
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to  spiritual  matters,  his  principal  object  being  to 
establish  missions  in  Madagascar."  Misfortune 
had  dogged  Monsignor  Etienne  in  his  attempts 
to  reach  Madagascar,  and  this  was  the  third 
occasion  on  which  he  had  been  shipwrecked. 

CENSURE  FROM  AMSTERDAM 

Van  Riebeeck  was  now  nearing  the  end  of  his 
career  at  the  Cape.  The  Lords  Seventeen, 
impressed     by    his    spectacular    record  of 


inevitable.  Already  explorers  were  pushing  far 
beyond  the  established  frontiers  in  a  never- 
ending  quest  for  meat.  In  1661  van  Meerhoff 
and  Everardt  led  exploring  parties  far  beyond 
the  Olifants  Mountains  and  over  the  fringe  of 
the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Namaqua 
Hottentots.  Later  in  the  same  year  Pieter 
Cruythof  made  friendly  advances  to  the 
Namaquas,  and,  later  still,  led  an  expedition 
which  set  forth,  loaded  with  presents,  on  an 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  EARLIEST  PENAL  SETTLEMENT 

Robben  Island — so  called  from  the  number  of"  Robben,"  or  seals,  found  there — hw  used  from  the  seventeenth 
century  until  1848  as  a  penal  settlement.  "Harry,'"  the  treacherous  Hottentot  leader,  was  sent  there  by 
van  Riebeeck.    Later  the  island  housed  many  political  prisoners  from  the  Indies,  including,  in  1 772,  the  King 

of  Madura. 


achievement,  were  soon  to  promote  him  to  higher 
rank  in  the  company's  service  at  Batavia.  Yet 
throughout  these  closing  years  the  Commander 
was  bombarded  by  querulous  dispatches  from 
Amsterdam.  The  secretary  of  the  East  India' 
Company,  Mr.  van  Dam,  was  especially 
punctilious  in  the  admonishments  which  he 
constantly  sent  van  Riebeeck.  "  We  hear,  to 
our  great  dissatisfaction,"  he  wrote  in  1661, 
"  that  you  have  to  be  fed  with  rice  from 
Batavia.  Dear  me,  this  will  never  do  !  "  Van 
Dam  was  horrified  to  hear  that  the  Commander 
was  "  tending  towards  the  building  of  a  town 
and  the  enlarging  of  the  settlement,"  and 
declared  roundly  that  the  Directors  refused  to 
countenance  expansion  of  the  colony.  "  Please 
curb  your  ideas  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Secretary  van  Dam's  admonitions  were 
of  no  avail.  Gradually,  but  moved  by  in- 
exorable forces,  Cape  Colony  was  moving 
towards  its  greater  destiny.  The  very  act  of 
creating  free  burghers  had  made  expansion 


unsuccessful  attempt  to  re-establish  contact  with 
the  tribes,  who,  van  Riebeeck  tells  us  in  his  log, 
had  "  retired  further  inland  beyond  a  large 
expanse  of  five  days'  journey,  a  dry,  salt  and 
sandy  waste  without  the  least  drop  of  water, 
except  for  a  small  dirty,  stinking  mudhole  here 
and  there,  with  the  water  so  brack  that  more 
salt  is  to  be  obtained  from  it  than  water  to 
drink." 

CAPE  TOWN  GROWS  UP 

The  authorities  at  Amsterdam  might  hinder 
the  growth  of  the  settlement  ;  but  they  were 
powerless  to  check  it  completely.  Already  the 
settlement,  in  its  outward  appearance,  was 
vastly  different  from  the  strip  of  sea-coast  on 
which  the  pioneers  had  landed  ten  years  before. 
The  modern  city  of  Cape  Town  was  taking  shape 
in  the  tiny  village  of  de  Kaap.  Here,  close  to 
the  fort,  was  a  cluster  of  little  buildings — some  of 
them  used  by  the  company  for  its  own  purposes, 
others  housing  the  officials  and  their  families. 
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A  HAVEN  FOR  SHIPS  OF  MANY  NATIONS 
Many  views  of  Table  Bay  and  Mountain  by  Dutch  and  other  European  artists  are  extant,  but  this  rendering 
of  the  Bay  is  one  of  the  few  that  exist  from  an  English  hand.   The  crowded  decks  and  boats  give  a  vivid 

impression  of  the  busy  life  of  the  harbour. 


There  was  a  small  school,  administered  by  the 
"  sick-comforter,"  an  inn,  kept  by  Sergeant  van 
Herwerden,  and  a  hospital.  During  the  very 
earliest  years  of  the  settlement  the  outlines  of 
modern  Cape  Town  had  thus  been  drawn,  and  it 
is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Zee  Straat,  for  example, 
that  Strand  Street  stands  to-day. 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT 

The  buildings  were  simple  in  structure, 
yet  they  had  an  air  of  permanence  and  strength. 
Behind  them  stretched  the  company's  garden, 
a  glorious  array  of  cultivated  flowers  and  herbs. 
Far  to  the  south-east  of  de  Kaap,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Liesbeek  River,  lay  the  plots  of 
land  granted  to  the  free  burghers.  Nearby,  at 
Rondebosch,  were  the  company's  own  agri- 
cultural lands,  and  the  humble  farm  building 
of  Groote  Schuur — a  name  later  given  to  the 
famous  residence  which  Cecil  Rhodes  built  on 
the  same  site.  Van  Riebeeck's  pole  fence, 
marking  the  boundary  of  the  settlement,  skirted 
the  burghers'  farms  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Liesbeek  River  and  then  ran  westwards — 
through  Bosheuvel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  van 


Riebeeck's  own  holding.  Redoubts  had  been 
erected  at  strategic  points,  such  as  Kyckuyt. 

By  1 662  the  total  population  of  the  settlement 
was  394.  No  fewer  than  93  European  men  had 
by  now  been  granted  "  free  papers,"  but  of 
these  only  36  were  independent  entrepreneurs. 
The  remaining  57  were  in  the  employ  of  their 
fellow-colonists.  Already  there  was  a  well- 
defined  division  of  labour  among  the  burghers. 
Of  the  36  "  master  "  colonists,  only  19  were 
farmers  :  the  rest  consisted  of  innkeepers, 
fishermen,  and  a  variety  of  artisans. 

THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

Thus,  in  spite  of  protests  from  Amsterdam, 
within  the  brief  space  of  ten  years  the  Cape  had 
become  something  more  than  a  mere  "  tavern 
of  the  seas."  For  good  or  ill,  it  was  a  miniature 
European  colony  with  a  life  of  its  own  and  with 
interests  not  necessarily  identical  with  those  of 
the  Chartered  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
The  proportion  of  free  burghers  in  the  total 
population  was  growing  year  by  year.  What 
is  more,  "  natural  increase "  threatened  to 
break  down  the  narrow  boundaries  established 
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by  van  Riebeeck  and  regarded  as  sacrosanct 
by  the  Lords  Seventeen.  Fifteen  of  the  in- 
dependent burghers  were  married,  their 
twenty-two  children  represented  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  generation  which,  throwing  off  the 
shackles  imposed  by  its  lords  and  masters,  was 
soon  to  burst  through  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  and  seek  a  fuller  and  less  restricted  life 
in  the  distant  inner  regions  of  the  Cape. 

Truly,  van  Riebeeck  was  an  architect  who 
had  built  better  than  he  knew.  .  .  .  Yet  what  he 
did  know,  what  he  could  see  on  every  side  of  him, 
must  have  filled  him  with  deep  satisfaction. 

In  one  of  his  last  dispatches  to  the  Directors 
he  wrote  :  "  We  have  converted  the  aspect  of 
the  Cape,  so  barren  before,  into  a  desirable 
refreshment  place  where  always  sufficient  fruit 
and  vegetables  can  be  had  with  which  your 
ships  can  be  properly  refreshed.  We  are  at 
present  living  at  peace  with  the  natives,  and 
your  further  object,  viz.  the  growing  of  wheat, 
has  been  so  far  advanced  that  from  the  com- 
pany's lands  all  the  company's  servants  may  be 


supplied,  which  wheat  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  men  of  the  return  fleet  (who  have  become 
ill  and  weak  through  eating  rice)  and  when 
baked  into  bread  will  strengthen  and  refresh 
the  sailors.  We  may  also  expect  good  service 
from  the  lemon,  orange  and  apple  trees,  which 
have  already  given  proof  of  success,  and  can  be 
multiplied  to  thousands  more.  .  .  ." 

Many  times  van  Riebeeck  had  pressed  the 
Directors  to  promote  him  to  higher  rank  in  the 
East.  Now,  at  long  last,  his  most  cherished 
ambition  was  to  be  realized.  The  first  man  to 
be  appointed  successor  to  van  Riebeeck  should 
have  arrived  by  the  middle  of  1661,  but  died  on 
the  voyage.  In  1662,  however,  Zacharias 
Wagenaar  landed  at  Table  Bay  to  assume*the 
Commandership,  and  on  May  7,  van  Riebeeck, 
after  bidding  farewell  to  his  fellow-pioneers, 
sailed  for  Batavia  on  the  Mars. 

Note. — The  editors  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebted- 
ness to  C.  Louis  Leipoldt,  whose  admirable  biography  of 
Jan  van  Riebeeck  (Longmans,  12s.  6d.),is  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  knowledge  of  this  period  of  South  African 
History. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 

In  the  time  of  van  Riebeeck  Batavia  was  the  colonial  headquarters  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Van  Riebeeck  was  himself  an  official  in  the  East  Indies  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape,  and  finished  his 
career  at  Batavia  itself  where  he  was  secretary  to  the  Council  of  India.  Above  is  the  City  Hall  in  1 682. 
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THE  CASTLE  AT  CAPE  TOWN 
This  splendid  fortress  was  Cape  Colony's  answer  to  the  menace  of  the  French  and  British  fleets.    The  con- 
struction of  the  Castle  began  in  1 666,  was  accelerated  in  1 672,  when  lsbrand  Goske  arrived  to  strengthen  the 
settlement's  defences,  and  reached  completion  in  1677,  during  the  regime  of  Governor  Bax. 
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Conflict  at  Home  and  Abroad 


When  Jan  van  Riebeeck  sailed  away  from 
South  African  shores  in  1662,  he  left 
behind  him  an  unforgettable  monument 
to  his  genius  for  pioneer  leadership.  But  he 
also  bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  legacy  of 
perplexing,  in  some  cases  insoluble,  problems. 

A  period  of  growing  tension  followed  his 
departure  from  the  Cape.  In  a  world  haunted 
by  wars  or  rumours  of  wars,  the  menace  of 
military  attack  overshadowed  the  little  settle- 
ment. The  internal  stresses  and  strains  were 
even  more  severe,  since  the  colony  contained 
within  itself  conflicting  forces  which  threatened 
to  crack  its  entire  structure. 

In  one  respect  van  Riebeeck's  immediate 
successors  were  fortunate.  The  founder  of 
Cape  Colony  had  been  supported  by  a  group 
of  able  senior  officials,  and  many  of  these 
remained  in  the  company's  service  at  the  Cape 
after  he  himself  had  sailed  for  the  East.  Such 
men  as  Roeloff  de  Man,  the  Commander's 
trusted  second-in-command,  Abram  Gabbema, 
whose  military  exploits  have  already  been 
recorded,  and  Pieter  Cruythof,  leader  of  several 
adventurous  expeditions  of  discovery,  could  be 
relied  on  to  keep  alive  the  van  Riebeeck 
tradition  and  to  preserve  the  system  of  wise  and 
humane  government  which  the  founder  had 
patiently  built. 

DEFIANT  MOOD  OF  THE  BURGHERS 

Yet  neither  these  capable  and  shrewd 
officials,  nor  the  Commanders  and  Governors 
who  followed  van  Riebeeck  in  quick  succession, 
were  able  to  check  the  inexorable  economic 
forces  which  threatened  the  colony  with  dis- 
ruption. During  these  seventeen  difficult  years 
the  company  had  to  fight  a  losing  battle  against 
the  free  burgher  population  which  it  had 
created.  Already,  in  van  Riebeeck's  time,  there 
had  been  a  marked  conflict  between  the 
monopolistic  aims  of  the  company  and  the 
colonists'  desire  for  freedom.  Now,  as  the 
population  grew,  the  burghers  murmured  more 
and  more  loudly  against  the  dictates  of  Amster- 
dam, and  were  driven  by  restrictive  laws  almost 
to  the  point  of  rebellion. 

This  was  an  age  of  transition.  For  nearly 
two  decades  after  van  Riebeeck's  departure  the 


rulers  of  the  Cape  settlement  strove  in  vain  to 
keep  the  burghers  in  subjection,  to  prevent 
expansion  beyond  the  established  frontiers. 
The  Lords  Seventeen  still  maintained  their 
hostility  towards  "  colonization,"  and  for  some 
years  the  settlement  remained  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  Soon,  however,  it  be- 
came evident  that  this  situation  could  not 
continue,  and  in  1679  Simon  van  der  Stel — 
who  ranks  with  van  Riebeeck  as  the  greatest  of 
the  early  pioneers — made  a  number  of  drastic 
changes  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  of 
expansion.  Thereafter  the  movement  into  the 
hinterland  of  free  burgher  families,  in  search  of 
new  grazing  lands  and  freedom  from  harassing 
laws  and  regulations,  went  on  almost  un- 
checked and  became  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  South  African  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

A  PERIOD  OF  TENSION 

The  period  intervening  between  the  de- 
parture of  van  Riebeeck  and  the  appointment  of 
Simon  van  der  Stel  as  Commander  was  one  of 
unrelieved  tension.  Most  of  the  original  re- 
strictions were  maintained.  The  company 
wanted  the  burghers  to  concentrate  on  wheat- 
growing.  The  burghers,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  cattle-rearing  to  be  far  more  profitable 
than  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Not  content 
merely  to  protest  against  the  company's 
regulations,  they  carried  on  an  extensive 
smuggling  trade  with  passing  vessels  and 
resorted  to  much  illicit  barter  with  the  natives. 
As  the  years  passed  by,  the  authorities  at  the 
Cape  found  themselves  powerless  in  the  face  of 
this  widespread  defiance  of  their  innumerable 
placaaten.  The  more  stringent  the  regulations 
became,  the  more  determined  were  the  burghers 
to  evade  them. 

Van  Riebeeck's  immediate  successor  as 
Commander  was  Zacharias  Wagenaar,  who 
held  the  office  until  September,  1666.  Like 
van  Riebeeck,  Wagenaar  had  seen  service  in 
the  East.  But,  unlike  van  Riebeeck,  he  lacked 
energy  and  imagination.  Elderly,  timid,  feeble 
in  health,  he  had  no  apparent  desire  to  force 
the  pace,  and  became,  at  the  very  start  of  his 
brief  career  at  the  Cape,  the  willing  tool  of  the 
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Lords  Seventeen.  He  was,  none  the  less,  a 
competent,  conscientious  administrator,  and 
moreover  had  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
services  of  most  of  van  Riebeeck's. colleagues. 

Since  the  affray  of  1660  the  settlement  had 
been  at  peace  with  the  neighbouring  Hottentot 
tribes,  and  one  of  Wagenaar's  first  official  acts 
was  to  make  a  pact  of  friendship  with  a  Hotten- 
tot deputation.  In  1662,  however,  Pieter  van 
Cruythof  and  his  exploring  party  were  attacked 
by  a  roaming  tribe  of  Bushmen,  who  rained 
poisoned  arrows  upon  the  sleeping  travellers. 
The  real  culprits  escaped,  but  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  incident  Pieter  Cruythof  attempted 
to  inflict  a  terrible  revenge.  Happening  to  see 
a  Bushman  camp  in  the  distance,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  descend  on  it  and  slaughter  every- 
body— men,  women  or  children — upon  whom 
they  could  lay  their  hands.  His  men,  however, 
hotly  rebelled  against  this  callous  design,  for  it 
was  evident  that  these  particular  Bushmen  had 
no  part  in  the  attack  of  the  previous  night. 
When  Cruythof,  back  once  more  at  the  fort, 
reported  this  mutiny  to  the  authorities,  it  was 
the  conduct  of  the  rebels,  and  not  of  Cruythof 


that  was  upheld  by  the  Commander.  This  was 
the  first  of  many  violent  encounters  between  the 
European  settlers  and  the  race  of  diminutive 
hunters.  As  time  went  on,  the  Bushmen 
proved  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  Europeans  and 
Hottentots  alike. 

BREAK-UP  OF  HOTTENTOT  TRIBES 

The  coming  of  the  Europeans  had  by  now 
profoundly  affected  the  tribal  system  of  the 
Hottentots  themselves.  Some  tribes,  fearing 
their  independence  threatened,  sought  safety 
by  fleeing  to  the  more  remote  regions  of  the 
Cape.  Others  remained  in  the  vicinity,  and 
carried  on  a  regular  cattle  trade  with  the 
Europeans.  Yet  others  completely  broke  up 
and  their  members  settled  down  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  European  community,  some- 
times as  hired  servants  of  the  colonists. 

It  was  these  latter,  the  detribalized,  semi- 
Europeanized  Hottentots,  with  whom  Com- 
mander Wagenaar  was  mainly  concerned. 
His  policy  aimed  at  adapting  them  to 
European  conditions  of  life.  An  effort  was 
made  to  convert  the  detribalized  Hottentots  to 


CAPE  TOWN  WHEN  THE  CASTLE  WAS  PLANNED 

This  plan  shows  the  projected  Castle  (left)  and  its  relation  to  the  little  wooden  fort  built  by  van  Riebeeck 
(centre).  The  fort  stood  on  the  ground  later  occupied  by  the  Post  Office.   The  first  houses  built  by  burghers  are 
marked  S,  their  gardens  W  ;  M  marks  the  site  of  the  Company's  vegetable  garden. 
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Christianity,  and  in  1663  their  children  were 
admitted  to  the  school  which  by  now  had  been 
established  at  the  settlement.  But  the  detri- 
balized  Hottentots  tended,  on  the  whole,  to 
lead  a  precarious,  hand-to-mouth  existence. 
Although  a  few  of  them  entered  domestic 
service  in  European  households,  the  remainder 
showed  little  inclination  to  settle  down  to  regular 
daily  toil  and  preferred  to  gain  a  meagre  and 
uncertain  livelihood  by  selling  firewood  and 
begging  in  the  streets  of  the  settlement. 

These  early  months  of  Wagenaar's  com- 
mandership  saw  a  series  of  strenuous  attempts 
to  explore  the  untrodden  neighbouring  regions 
and  to  strengthen  the  strategic  position  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  in  Southern  Africa. 
At  the  end  of  1662  a  fleet  of  Dutch  men-o'-war 
left  Table  Bay  on  a  voyage  which  would 
culminate,  or  so  the  Directors  hoped,  in  the 
seizure  of  Mozambique  from  Portugal.  In 
fact,  the  expedition  proved  a  ghastly  fiasco. 
Violent  storms  off  the  coast  of  south-east 
Africa  made  Delagoa  Bay  utterly  unapproach- 
able, and  many  members  of  the  crew  were 
stricken  by  an  appalling  outbreak  of  scurvy. 
The  admiral  soon  had  to  return  to  Table  Bay 
— not  only  unsuccessful,  but  leaving  behind 
him  the  corpses  of  over  one  hundred  men  who 
had  been  victims  of  the  ravages  of  disease. 

THE  QUEST  FOR  FABLED  LANDS 

After  an  attempt  to  establish  trading  re- 
lations in  Madagascar,  which  was  equally  a 
failure,  Wagenaar  sent  out  a  further  expedition 
of  the  perennial  quest  for  the  legendary  city  of 
"  Vigiti  Magna,"  which  on  contemporary 
maps  always  appeared  far  to  the  north  of  the 
Cape  Settlement.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Sergeant  la  Guerre,  a  party  set  out  to  penetrate 
the  land  of  the  Namaqua  Hottentots  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  the  long-cherished  goal.  But  the 
travellers  had  not  reckoned  with  the  huge 
obstacles  which  nature  was  to  place  across  their 
path.  So  rugged  was  the  country  through 
which  they  had  to  pass,  so  parched  and  arid 
was  the  soil,  that  they  were  soon  suffering  from 
extremes  of  thirst  and  fatigue,  and  were  at 
length  compelled  to  drag  their  way  back  to  the 
castle  and  report  yet  another  failure.  It  was 
not  until  many  years  had  passed  that  an 
expedition  of  Europeans — led  by  the  great 
Simon  van  der  Stel  himself — succeeded  in 
exploring  Namaqualand  almost  as  far  north  as 
the    Orange    River  :     and    this  remarkable 
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CHARLES  II  OF  ENGLAND 

One  consequence  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1664 
between  Charles  and  Holland  was  the  erection  of  the 
Castle  at  Cape  Town. 

achievement  was  due  mainly  to  preparations  far 
more  elaborate  and  painstaking  than  had  been 
considered  necessary  in  Wagenaar's  time. 

ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND  AT  WAR 

In  1664  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Holland.  In  Cromwell's  time  the  British  had 
already  struck  heavy  blows  at  Holland's  com- 
mercial supremacy,  and  now  Charles  II  threw 
out  a  further  challenge.  Fearing  that  the  Cape 
peninsula  might  share  the  fate  of  New  Amster- 
dam, seized  by  Britain  in  1664,  the  Lords 
Seventeen  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to 
make  the  settlement  less  vulnerable.  The 
primitive  fort  erected  by  van  Riebeeck  was 
already  beginning  to  crumble  and  would 
certainly  prove  inadequate  as  a  defence  against 
powerful  naval  guns.  Wagenaar  received 
urgent  instructions  to  replace  it  as  soon  as 
possible  by  a  strong  stone  fortress. 

This  new  fortification  was  designed  by  Pieter 
Dombar,  a  famous  engineer,  and  the  building 
operations  were  put  in  hand  immediately.  For 
many  months  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  became 
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THE  DUTCH  CONQUEST  OF  COCHIN 
On  January  7,  1663,  Ryklof  van  Goens,  who  in  1657  had  visited  the  Cape  as  Commissioner  and  arranged  the 
settlement  of  the  first  burghers  there,  conquered  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  for  the  Netherlands. 
The  town,  later  to  fall  to  the  Portuguese,  ranked  as  the  most  important  Dutch  colony  after  Goa. 


the  scene  of  frenzied  activity.  Over  three 
hundred  soldiers,  especially  landed  for  the 
purpose,  were  quarrying  vast  masses  of  stone, 
while  large  parties  of  slaves  and  prisoners 
combed  the  country  for  sea-shells  and  other 
materials  that  were  essential  before  the  main 
task  of  building  could  start.  Farmers  were 
pressed  to  hire  to  the  company  every  available 
ox  and  wagon  not  needed  immediately  for 
agricultural  work. 

THE  CASTLE  INAUGURATED 

Great  progress  had  been  made  by  the  New 
Year  of  1666,  and  on  January  2  the  first 
foundation  stones  of  the  castle  were  formally 
laid.  Almost  everybody  in  the  colony — 
soldiers  and  sailors,  officials,  tradespeople, 
farmers  from  Wynberg  and  Rondebosch — came 
to  Cape  Town,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  to 
join  in  the  festivities,  and  great  was  the  merri- 
ment as  the  whole  company  sat  down  to  the 
sumptuous  feast  held  in  the  deep  foundation- 
trenches  of  the  castle  itself. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  fortress  lapsed 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Breda 


between  England  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
but  was  resumed  a  few  years  later  when  Holland 
found  herself  at  war  with  Louis  XIV. 

REAL-LIFE  DRAMA  IN  TABLE  BAY 

In  the  meantime,  for  a  few  brief  hours  war- 
fare had  disturbed  the  quiet  waters  of  Table 
Bay  itself.  One  afternoon  in  September,  1665, 
a  crowd  of  excited  colonists  gathered  on  the 
Lion's  Rump  to  watch  an  amazing  spectacle. 
An  English  merchant  vessel,  the  Royal  Charles, 
was  tacking  round  and  round  the  bay,  hotly 
but  unsuccessfully  pursued  by  the  Dutch  ship 
Loosduynen.  It  was  rather  a  comic  sight  ;  for, 
although  the  Royal  Charles  was  prevented  by  the 
wind  from  getting  clear  of  the  bay,  the  Dutch 
vessel  proved  unable  to  overtake  her. 

Early  that  day  the  Royal  Charles  had  sailed 
into  Table  Bay,  her  captain  completely  innocent 
of  the  fact  that  war  was  raging  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  The  cautious 
Wagenaar  decided  not  to  make  an  open  attack, 
but  planned  instead  to  lure  the  unsuspecting 
Englishmen  on  shore,  capture  them,  and  then 
seize  their  vessel.    Up  to  a  point  his  strategy 
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succeeded.  A  number  of  Englishmen,  including 
one  of  the  mates,  came  ashore  with  a  message 
from  the  captain  and  were  instantly  clapped 
into  prison.  But,  unfortunately  for  Wagenaar's 
designs,  Captain  Barker  of  the  Royal  Charles 
began  to  smell  a  rat.  He  at  once  ordered  his 
crew  to  hoist  the  sails  and  escape  topspeed  from 
Table  Bay.  The  Loosduynen  gave  chase,  and  for 
several  hours  the  two  ships  circled  round  the 
bay.  Suddenly  an  absolute  calm  descended  on 
the  bay  and  the  Royal  Charles  was  obliged  to 
drop  anchor.  Even  now,  however,  there  was 
little  hope  of  effecting  a  capture,  for  every 
attempt  to  approach  her  was  repelled  by  a 
volley  of  shots. 

Captain  Barker,  of  course,  knew  that  some- 
thing very  strange  had  happened.  But,  still 
puzzled,  he  invited  a  parley.  A  rowing  boat, 
containing  emissaries  from  Wagenaar,  drew  up 
alongside  the  Royal  Charles,  and  a  company 
official  suggested  that  Barker  should  come  on 
board  the  Loosduynen  for  a  conference.  This  was 
clearly  a  trap,  and  Barker,  having  flung  a 
number  of  angry  oaths  at  the  Dutchmen, 
decided  that  his  only  safe  course  was  to  make 
for  the  high  seas.  The  winds  were  now  favour- 
able ;  and  very  soon  the  Royal  Charles  was 
sailing  fast  out  of  Table  Bay,  the  pathetic 
Loosduynen  still  in  hopeless  pursuit. 

War  had  thus  come  right  to  the  shores  of 
Cape  Town.  The  miniature  naval  battle  had 
been  entirely  bloodless,  and  certainly  had 
provided  the  burghers  with  an  unexpected 
series  of  thrills. 

THE  COLONY'S  FIRST  PASTOR 

Meanwhile  the  institutions  of  the  settlement 
were  continually  developing.  Religion  had 
always  loomed  large  in  the  life  of  the  colony, 
but  the  Lords  Seventeen  had  considered  that 
the  size  of  the  population  did  not  warrant 
the  appointment  of  a  fully-qualified  pastor. 
For  over  twelve  years  spiritual  matters  had 
been  in  the  charge  of  successive  "  sick- 
comforters."  The  last  of  these,  however,  had 
earned  such  an  unsavoury  reputation  by  his 
behaviour  at  the  Cape  that  Wagenaar,  believing 
that  a  comet  which  one  night  shot  through  the 
sky  had  been  sent  as  a  divine  warning,  shipped 
the  dissolute  fellow  home  in  disgrace. 

In  1665,  at  long  last,  a  minister  arrived  at 
Table  Bay  in  the  person  of Johan  van  Arkel, 
and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  organize 
religion  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.    By  1666 


a  small  wooden  church  had  been  built — the 
first  edifice  of  its  kind  at  the  Cape.  Ecclesiastical 
matters  were  henceforth  to  be  controlled  by  a 
consistory.  In  addition  to  the  minister  this 
body  included  deacons  and  elders,  who  were 
appointed  each  year.  Although  the  consistory 
wielded  considerable  powers  within  the  religious 
sphere,  it  was  subject  in  large  degree  to  the 
influence  of  the  Council  of  Policy.  Thus  the 
council  nominated  a  political  commissioner  to 
hold  a  "  watching  brief"  on  its  behalf  at  con- 
sistory meetings,  besides  actually  choosing  the 
deacons  from  a  list  submitted  by  a  consistory 
and  insisting  on  the  right  to  veto  the  elders 
nominated  annually  by  the  congregation.  This 
system  of  church  government  was  to  endure  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

Wagenaar's  regime  also  saw  the  early  begin- 
nings of  the  Cape's  educational  system.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  a  school  was  opened  in 
1663.  Although  it  started  its  career  very  humbly 
with  as  few  as  seventeen  scholars,  of  whom  only 
twelve  were  Europeans,  the  numbers  increased 
rapidly.  The  children  were  given  a  grounding 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  perhaps 


"  THE  SUN  KING" 


Louis  XIV  of  Fi  ance,  whose  men-o'-war  were  a  grave 
menace  to  the  security  of  the  colony  during  these 
critical  years. 
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BARTERING  WITH  THE  HOTTENTOTS 

A  seventeenth-century  view  of  shipping  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  showing  the  buildings  of  Cape  Town.  In  the 
background  is  Table  Mountain  and  in  the  foreground  a  number  of  European  sailors  are  seen  bartering  for 

cattle  with  some  native  Hottentots. 


the  most  striking  feature  of  the  curriculum  was 
the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  religious  in- 
struction, including  the  catechism,  psalms  and 
prayers. 

A  MUCH- HATED  COMMANDER 

In  1666  Zacharias  Wagenaar,  broken  in 
health,  relinquished  his  office  and  was  succeeded 
as  Commander  by  Cornells  van  Quaelberg,  who 
remained  in  charge  of  the  settlement  for  the 
next  two  years.  Van  Quaelberg  was  an  un- 
happy choice.  Arrogant,  self-centred  and 
singularly  devoid  of  principles,  he  soon  alienated 
the  Lords  Seventeen  and  the  free  burghers  alike. 

At  an  early  stage  in  his  brief  official  career 
at  the  Cape  he  managed  to  incur  the  disfavour 
of  the  Directors.  The  year  1666  had  scarcely 
closed  when  a  powerfully  armed  French  fleet  of 
twelve  vessels,  sent  out  by  Louis  XIV  with  the 
object  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  French 
East  India  Company,  called  at  Table  Bay. 
Full  of  suspicion  that  Louis  had  designs  on  the 
rich  colonial  possessions  of  the  Dutch  company, 
the  Lords  Seventeen  regarded  the  expedition 
with  extreme  apprehension.    That  their  fears 


were  fully  justified  became  evident  when  the 
French  attempted  to  establish  a  naval  base  at 
Saldanha  Bay,  where  some  months  earlier  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  had  already  opened 
a  cattle  station.  This  project  was  abandoned 
after  protests  from  the  authorities  at  the  Cape, 
but  van  Quaelberg  none  the  less  went  out  of 
his  way  to  treat  the  French  visitors  with  far 
greater  friendliness  than  the  Lords  Seventeen 
would  have  desired.  Not  only  did  he  greet 
them  cordially,  but  he  provided  them  with 
large  supplies  of  food  and  equipment — to  such 
an  extent  that  the  stores  available  for  the 
company's  own  vessels  fell  to  a  dangerously  low 
level. 

During  van  Quaelberg's  regime  yet  another 
element  was  introduced  into  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  the  Cape.  Already  there  were  detri- 
balized  Hottentots  and  imported  slaves  working 
in  the  service  of  the  European  community. 
Now,  in  1667,  arrived  men  of  a  very  different 
race — Moslems  from  India,  banished  by  the 
Chartered  Company  from  their  native  land. 
These  latest  arrivals  soon  began  to  intermarry 
with  the  Hottentots  and  slaves  ;    and  a  new 
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race,  neither  purely  Hottentot  nor  purely 
Bantu  nor  purely  Indian,  rapidly  emerged. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  modern  Cape  coloured 
people,  who  also  pride  themselves  on  a  certain 
admixture  of  European  blood,  derive  from 
Eastern  as  well  as  from  African  stocks.  Even 
to-day  the  visitor  to  Cape  Town  can  see,  in  the 
picturesque  eastern  dress  of  the  coloured  women, 
evidence  that  Mohammedan  India  has  made 
its  permanent  mark  on  the  complex  make-up  of 
South  Africa. 

The  short  period  during  which  Wagenaar  and 
van  Quaelberg  held  office  at  the  Cape 
(1662-1668)  saw  a  marked  increase  in  know- 
ledge of  the  territory  beyond  the  settlement 
frontiers.  The  Directors  still  refused  to  coun- 
tenance any  expansion  of  the  colony  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  anxious  for  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  to  be  discovered  and  mapped, 
and  offered  high  rewards  to  explorers.  Already 
expeditions,such  as  those  we  have  already  noticed, 
had  set  out  in  a  vain  quest  for  the  "Empire  of 
Monomotapa"  and  for  "Duvagal,"  themythical 
city  where,  it  was  rumoured,  untold  mineral 
wealth  awaited  the  European  pioneer.  Less 
spectacular,  but  more  closely  related  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  colony,  was  the  constant 
search  for  new  supplies  of  cattle.  Important 
discoveries  resulted  from  this  continuous  quest 
for  meat,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Europeans  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  Klein  Berg  and  Groote  Berg 
valleys  and  with  the  "  Land  of  Waveren,"  later 
renamed  Tulbagh. 

CRUSE'S  GREAT  EXPEDITION 

The  most  important  results,  however,  were 
achieved  by  Hieronymus  Cruse,  who  set  out  in 
1667  to  explore  the  territory,  still  unknown, 
which  lay  far  to  the  east.  On  this  epic  journey 
Cruse  made  contact  with  the  Hessequa  tribe 
of  Hottentots,  and  at  length  penetrated  as  far 
as  Mossel  Bay.  In  the  following  year  he  set 
out  on  a  further  expedition,  this  time  by  sea. 
Landing  at  Mossel  Bay,  he  moved  inland  in 
search  of  Hottentot  tribes — the  Attaquas  and 
the  Outeniquas — with  whom  the  company 
desired  to  establish  trading  relations.  Cruse 
was  thus  the  first  European  to  reach  the  site  of 
the  modern  town  of  George. 

By  issuing  and  enforcing  one  repressive  law 
after  another,  Cornelis  van  Quaelberg  soon 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  entire  burgher  popula- 
tion.   He  placed  intolerable  restrictions  on  the 
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barter  of  cattle  and  sheep,  he  forbade  the 
burghers  to  carry  arms,  and  he  arrogantly 
brushed  aside  all  protests.  When  in  1668  the 
Lords  Seventeen,  angered  by  news  of  van 
Quaelberg's  over-friendly  attitude  towards  the 
visiting  French  fleet,  summarily  dismissed  him 
from  office,  the  colonists  heaved  a  collective 
sigh  of  relief. 

COMMANDERS  COME  AND  GO 

His  successor,  Jacob  Borghorst,  was  bedridden 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  days  at  the  Cape, 
and  took  little  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
colony.  At  his  own  request  he  was  relieved  of 
office  in  March,  1670,  and  replaced  by  Peter 
Hackius,  another  experienced  administrator 
who  had  served  the  Chartered  Company  for 
many  years  in  the  East. 

Hackius  was  no  more  fortunate  than  his  pre- 
decessors and  ill-health  dogged  his  short  career 
at  the  Cape. 

An  exciting  episode  occurred  several  months 
after  his  arrival.  A  French  fleet,  commanded 
by  Admiral  de  la  Haye,  one  day  sailed  into 
Table  Bay,  and  fired  a  salute  of  five  guns.  To 


ELLIOTT 

THE  CAPE'S  FIRST  "GOVERNOR" 


Isbrand  Goske,  who  assumed  office  in  !672,  when  a 
French  attack  was  expected,  was  the  first  ruler  of  the 
Cape  to  bear  the  title  "  Governor  " 
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the  admiral's  annoyance  Hackius  replied  with 
a  salute  of  only  one  gun.  Wrathfully,  the 
admiral  protested  against  what  he  regarded  as 
a  deliberate  slight  to  France  and  her  king, 
Louis  XIV.  Hackius,  remembering  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  by  the  Directors  to  van 
Ouaelberg,  greeted  the  visitors  coldly  and  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  buy  from  the  company 
the  stores  which  they  badly  needed. 

Infuriated  by  this  icy  reception,  de  la  Haye 
seized  the  company's  cattle  outpost  at  Saldanha 
Bay  and  imprisoned  the  Dutch  soldiers  he  found 
there.  Eventually  the  soldiers  were  freed,  but 
the  Frenchmen  defiantly  hoisted  their  own 
national  flag  before  sailing  away  to  the  east. 

AN  OFFICIAL  WHO  BECAME  A  SLAVE 
On  account  of  Hackius's  growing  ill-health, 
much  of  his  work  necessarily  fell  on  the  capable 
shoulders  of  his  secunde,  Cornells  de  Cretzer. 
A  tragic  incident,  however,  suddenly  deprived 
the  colony  of  de  Cretzer's  services.  One  evening 
while  he  was  entertaining  at  his  house  two  men 
from  a  passing  ship,  a  bitter  dispute  broke  out 
between  his  guests  ;    and  de  Cretzer,  under 


great  provocation,  slew  one  of  them  with  his 
sword.  He  managed  to  escape  to  Europe, 
where  the  Directors  of  the  Chartered  Company 
exonerated  him.  But  fate  was  to  deal  a  final 
blow  at  the  unfortunate  de  Cretzer.  On  the 
way  back  to  Cape  Colony  his  ship  was  seized 
by  pirates  :  de  Cretzer  was  captured,  and,  so 
the  story  goes,  sold  as  a  slave  somewhere  in] 
North  Africa. 

The  Commander's  health  was  now  growing 
steadily  worse,  and  it  was  therefore  most  un- 
fortunate that  his  very  able  second-in-command 
should  have  disappeared  from  the  scene. 
Throughout  the  year  1 67 1  Hackius  was  confined 
to  his  bed  and  quite  unable  to  perform  any 
important  duties.  He  died  at  the  end  of 
November.  Pending  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  the  colony  was  governed  by  the 
Council  of  Policy,  and,  from  March  25,  1672, 
by  the  newly-arrived  secunde,  Albert  van 
Breugel. 

Although  relations  with  the  neighbouring 
Hottentot  tribes  had  been  peaceful  for  some 
years,  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  colony  had 
by  now  become  extremely  obscure.     As  we 


A  STRONGHOLD  AGAINST  ENEMY  FLEETS 
Governor  Bax  made  the  completion  of  the  Castle  his  most  urgent  task.    With  his  wife  and  little  son  he  helped 
personally  to  excavate  the  moat,  and  everyone  who  passed,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  was  compelled  to  carry 

out  basket-loads  of  earth. 
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THE  LOVELY  TOWN  OF  GEORGE 
'n  his  attempt  to  establish  trading  relations  with  some  of  the  distant  Hottentot  tribes,  explorer  Hieronymus 
Cruse  landed  at  Mossel  Bay  in  1668,  and  travelled  on  until  he  reached  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  George, 

shown  in  this  picture. 


lave  seen,  the  company  already  possessed  cattle 
tations  beyond  the  frontier  marked  out  by  van 
iiebeeck,  and  such  expansion,  however  limited, 
vas  a  possible  source  of  conflict. 

BUYING    THE  HOTTENTOT  LANDS 

The  danger  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Inspecting 
Commissioner  van  Overbeke,  who  visited  the  ' 
:olony  in  1672.  Van  Overbeke  believed  that 
rouble  might  be  averted  by  a  formal  bargain 
between  the  Company  and  the  neighbouring 
rlottentot  chiefs.  A  contract  was  accordingly 
intered  into  by  which  the  chiefs  concerned 
:eded  to  the  company  all  lands  to  the  west  of 
he  Hottentot's  Holland  Mountains  and  to  the 
outh  of  Saldanha  Bay.  A  price  was  fixed  by 
igreement  between  the  parties — goods  to  the 
ralue  of  £1,600.  Actually,  the  Hottentots  re- 
reived  for  their  lands  little  more  than^g  in  goods. 

This  rather  dubious  transaction  failed  to 
ecure  peace.  Trouble  came,  however,  not 
rom  the  "  recognized  "  chiefs  who  might  well 
lave  felt  aggrieved  by  the  company's  conduct, 
put  from  the  Saldaner  chief  Gonnema,  who 
lad  been  excluded  from  the  agreement.  As 


van  Riebeeck  had  noted,  the  Saldaner  tribe 
was  divided  into  two  sections — one  under 
Gonnema,  the  other  under  Oedasea,  a  "  quiet, 
respectable  chief."  Gonnema  may  have  been 
respectable,  but  he  was  certainly  not  quiet.  He 
regarded  himself  as  the  overlord  of  territories  in 
respect  of  which  the  company  had  "  recognized  " 
the  claims  of  rival  chiefs,  bitterly  resented  the 
advance  of  the  Europeans  into  traditional 
tribal  lands,  and  was  determined  to  fight  with 
all  the  force  he  could  muster.  Gonnema's  men 
murdered  several  free  burghers  at  Moord  Kuil, 
and  another  band  of  warriors  descended  on  the 
company's  cattle  station  at  Saldanha  Bay  and 
slaughtered  the  Europeans  whom  they  found 
there. 

WAR  AGAINST  GONNEMA 

War  with  the  fiery  Hottentot  chief 
was  now  inevitable.  Burgher  commandos 
were  sent  out,  and  friendly  Hottentot  chiefs, 
such  as  Klaas  and  Koopman,  proved  valuable 
allies.  But  Gonnema,  most  elusive  of  foes, 
remained  at  large  for  several  years  and  did  his 
utmost  to  stop  the  company's  cattle-trade  with 
outlying  tribes. 
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Now,  at  this  time  of  crisis,  another  and  more 
serious  menace  overshadowed  the  settlement. 
Alarming  news  came  from  Europe  that 
Louis  XIV  threatened  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  Dutch  Republics.  The  Lords  Seventeen, 
dreading  the  possibilities  of  a  French  attack  on 
the  Cape — indispensable  link  between  Holland 
and  her  eastern  possessions — decided  that  the 
defences  of  the  settlement  must  be  vastly 
strengthened.  The  task  of  making  the  settle- 
ment less  vulnerable  they  entrusted  to  Isbrand 
Goske,  an  experienced  official  of  high  rank, 
who  arrived  at  Table  Bay  in  1672  to  take  up 
his  duties  as  Governor  of  the  Cape.  Goske's 
predecessors  had  been  merely  "  Commanders  "  ; 
the  new  and  more  imposing  designation  was  a 
sign  both  of  the  emergency  that  prevailed  and  of 
the  immense  strategic  importance  of  the  com- 
pany's station  at  the  Cape. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  CASTLE 

Goske  had  to  steer  the  colony  through  a  grave 
crisis.  War,  waged  by  the  formidable  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  threatened  the  colony  from 
without.  Gonnema  and  his  warriors  had  to  be 
fought  within.  The  Governor  had  at  his 
disposal  a  fighting  force  of  370,  consisting  of 
306  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  and  64 
free  colonists.  While  commandos  were  out 
struggling  with  the  Hottentots,  Goske  enlisted 
the  services  of  every  available  man  to  complete 
the  castle.  Just  as  in  earlier  years  van  Riebeeck 
and  his  settlers,  goaded  into  activity  by  war- 
alarms  from  Europe,  had  worked  day  and 
night  to  erect  the  little  wooden  fort,  so  now  did 
the  colonists  concentrate,  with  sustained  and 
frenzied  effort,  on  the  construction  of  a  stronger, 
larger  and  more  imposing  fortress.  The  work 
went  ahead  with  great  speed  and  efficiency,  and 
by  1674  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  castle 
to  be  occupied  by  troops.  Two  years  later  the 
building  reached  completion.  Each  of  the  five 
bastions  was  christened  with  a  title  held  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange — Orange,  Nassau,  Katz- 
nellebogen,  Buuren,  Leerdam.  Even  to-day, 
the  bastions  still  bear  these  names  ;  and 
although  a  number  of  additions  and  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  over  two 
centuries,  the  main  structure  of  the  castle 
remains  in  the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  in 
1 676. 

Acute  tension  prevailed  at  the  Cape  during 
these  troublous  years.  So  anxious  were  the 
authorities    to    preserve    the    morale    of  the 


population  that,  when  one  of  the  constables 
mildly  suggested  that  the  castle  might  not  prove 
impregnable  against  gunfire  from  Devil's  Peak, 
he  was  unceremoniously  bundled  into  gaol. 
After  a  short  period  in  captivity  he  was  given 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  his  gloomy  pre- 
dictions. Two  large  cannons  were  transported 
to  Devil's  Peak  and  the  constable  ordered  to 
open  fire  on  the  castle.  If  any  of  his  shots 
penetrated  the  defences  of  the  fortress  he  was 
to  be  a  free  man.  He  failed  ignominiously,  and 
as  a  punishment,  not  only  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  but  was  held  up  to  universal  ridicule. 

The  part  played  by  Cape  Colony  in  the  war 
demonstrated  the  growing  importance  of  Table 
Bay  as  a  base  for  naval  operations.  Towards 
the  close  of  1672  Holland  resolved  to  make  a 
bold  bid  to  wrest  the  island  of  St.  Helena  from 
England.  A  small  fleet,  heavily  armed,  and 
manned  by  soldiers  as  well  as  sailors,  sailed 
from  Table  Bay.  Taken  completely  by  surpise, 
the  British  garrison  at  St.  Helena  was  routed 
and  compelled  to  abandon  the  island.  Some 
months  later,  in  May,  1673,  tne  commander- 
ship  of  this  newly-acquired  Dutch  possession 
was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  van  Breitenbach, 
chief  military  officer  of  Cape  Colony,  who  had 
played  a  leading  part  in  its  capture.  Scarcely, 
had  he  reached  the  island,  however,  than] 
English  forces  descended  on  it  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  recaptured  the  garrison,  and  sent  a 
number  of  the  leading  Dutch  soldiers,  including 
the  unfortunate  van  Breitenbach  himself,  to 
England  as  prisoners  of  war. 

THE  ORPHAN  CHAMBER 

While  frantic  preparations  were  being  made 
against  possible  naval  aggression,  and  while  the 
"  Second  Hottentot  War  "  was  being  fought 
out,  further  changes  took  place  in  the  ad4 
ministrative  machinery  of  the  colony.  In  1674. 
an  Orphan  Chamber  was  established.  This* 
body,  consisting  of  a  president,  two  officials  of 
the  company,  and  two  free  burghers,  was  to 
act  as  trustee  on  behalf  of  all  orphaned  children. 
Its  powers  were  extensive.  Not  only  did  it 
have  charge  of  every  orphan's  money  until  the 
child  should  come  of  age,  but  also  had  the 
right  to  forbid  the  surviving  parent  from  re- 
marrying until  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 

The  year  1675  saw  a  further  reform.  Three 
free  burghers  were  now  to  be  co-opted  on  to 
the  Council  of  Policy  when  that  body  sat  as  aji 
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riigh  Court  of  Justice.  At  first  sight  this  may 
:eem  only  a  small  concession,  and  so  no  doubt 
t  appeared  to  the  company  at  the  time.  But 
t  soon  became  clear  that  this  reform  had  given 
he  burghers  something  more  than  representa- 
ion  on  the  judiciary  ;  it  gave  them  a  fuller 
opportunity  to  express  their  manifold  grievances. 
Whether  the  company  approved  or  not,  the 
hree  burgher  representatives  came  to  be 
egarded  as  the  official  spokesmen  of  the  free 
;olonists. 


governorship  of  the  colony  by  Johan  Bax,  who 
remained  in  office  from  1666  to  1668.  The  new 
Governor  took  up  his  duties  under  relatively 
peaceful  circumstances.  A  treaty  had  now 
been  made  between  Holland  and  England  ; 
and,  although  the  war  with  France  dragged  on 
until  1679,  French  naval  power  alone  con- 
stituted no  really  serious  threat  to  the  Dutch 
Empire.  There  was  certainly  no  immediate 
likelihood  that  the  Cape  itself  would  be 
attacked. 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  BOARD 

Further  recognition  was  given  to  the  claims 
)f  the  colonists  when  the  Matrimonial  Board 
ivas  created  in  1676.  In  addition  to  the  officials 
lominated  by  the  Governor,  this  body  included 
:wo  free  burghers.  Like  the  Orphan  Chamber, 
the  Matrimonial  Board  wielded  a  high  degree 
of  authority.  No  marriage  ceremony  could 
take  place  until  the  prospective  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  appeared  in  person  before 
the  Board  and  satisfied  its  members  that  the 
union  was  legally  permissible. 

By  now  Goske  had  been  succeeded  in  the 


GONNEMA  STILL  AT  LARGE 

But  Bax  soon  found  himself  faced  with  the 
task  of  subduing  Gonnema,  the  ruthless  Hotten- 
tot chief  with  whom  the  Europeans  had  been 
carrying  on  desultory  warfare  for  several  years. 
Every  now  and  then  Gonnema  would  swoop 
down  on  the  kraals  of  other  Hottentot  chiefs, 
savagely  murdering  his  victims  and  carrying 
off  their  cattle.  News  of  these  sudden  raids 
filled  the  European  farmers  with  apprehension. 
It  might,  they  felt,  be  their  turn  next.  Again 
and  again  they  urged  the  Government  to  take 
decisive  action. 


•  THE  FRENCH  SEIZE  SALDANHA  BAY 
4  French  chart  of  the  Bay,  dating  from  about  1670.   Saldanha  Bay  was  visited  in  1666  and  1670  by  French 
leets,  their  commanders  setting  landmarks  and  undertaking  a  survey,  in  spite  of  Dutch  protests,  with  a  view 
o  establishing  a  residency.    It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  inscriptions  are  given  in  both  Dutch  and  French. 
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A  CAPE  COLOURED  GIRL 
The  Cape  Coloured  Folk,  of  which  this  child  is  typical, 
emerged  as  the    result  of  intermarriage  between 
various  racial  elements  at  the  Cape  in  early  times. 


Matters  suddenly  came  to  a  head  when  a 
party  of  Bushmen  massacred  three  colonists 
who  had  been  on  a  hunting  expedition.  It  was 
commonly  supposed  that  the  Bushmen  were 
allies  of  Gonnema,  but  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  doubting  this.  The  Hottentots  hated  and 
despised  these  savage  little  hunters  and  actually 
gave  them  a  name  which  meant  "  robbers  and 
murderers." 

GONNEMA  SURRENDERS 

At  all  events,  Bax  was  determined  to  avenge 
the  death  of  the  three  Europeans.  The  garrison 
was  hastily  mobilized,  a  burgher  commando 
was  formed,  and  these  forces  set  out  to  find  the 
Bushmen.  Failing  in  this  object,  they  began  a 
systematic  campaign  against  Gonnema  and  his 
men. 

The  warlike  Hottentot  chief,  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
Europeans,  now  pleaded  for  peace.  A  settle- 
ment was  at  length  reached,  and  hostilities 
ceased  in  1677. 

Hottentot  power  at  the  Cape  had  now  been 
crushed.     Several  tribes,  including  the  Gora- 


chouquas  (or  "  Tobacco-Thieves  ")  mentioned  ! 
by  van  Riebeeck,  fled  inland.    For  the  most)! 
part,  however,  the  Hottentots  from  now  on 
quickly  lost  their  tribal  cohesion  and  came  in- 
creasingly under  the  domination  of  the  European 
community.    Never  again  were  they  to  present 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  white  man's  advance. 
On  the  contrary,  they  tended  increasingly  to  1 
ally  themselves  with  the  Europeans  against  the 
common  enemy — the  wild,  predatory  Bushmen, 
whose  activities  were  a  constant  menace  to  the 
cattle  owners  of  both  races. 

DISCONTENT  AMONG  THE  COLONISTS 

The  colony  was  now  once  more  at  peace,  but 
its  most  serious  internal  problem — the  conflict 
of  interest  between  the  free  burghers  and  the : 
Chartered  Company — had  grown  more  acute 
than  ever.  By  declining  to  give  the  burghers  an 
attractive  price  for  their  wheat,  by  piling 
restrictions  on  restrictions,  the  company  had! 
defeated  its  own  purpose.  Wheat  was  the} 
colony's  crying  need  ;  yet  the  disgruntled 
burghers  found  other  forms  of  activity,  such  as 
cattle-farming,  more  lucrative. 


lubinskI 

DESCENDANT  OF  THE  EARLY  MALAYS 

A  turbaned  member  of  the  Cape  Coloured  community, 
whose  ancestry  includes  many  of  the   early  Malay 
immigrants  to  the  Cape. 
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Although  in  1679  there  were  sixty-two  free 
burghers  at  the  Cape,  only  one-third  of  these 
were  cultivating  grain.  Clearly  something  had 
to  be  done  to  increase  the  quantity  of  wheat 
annually  harvested  at  the  Cape.  It  soon  became 
evident  that,  unless  the  existing  free  burghers 
were  to  be  offered  a  far  stronger  inducement  to' 
:ultivate  wheat,  the  Directors  would  be  com- 
pelled by  force  of  circumstances  to  swallow  the 
bitter  pill  of  wholesale  colonization — to  allow, 
in  other  words,  the  introduction  of  free  im- 
migrants and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the 
colony's  territory.    Already,  as  we  have  seen, 


the  company  itself  had  acquired  cattle  stations 
beyond  the  original  boundaries.  By  1679  the 
company  also  possessed  grazing  lands  at  Eerste 
(later  Buffalo)  River  and  Tigerberg. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  sweeping  change. 
Governor  Bax  had  died  in  the  middle  of  1678, 
and  for  over  a  year  the  colony  was  administered 
by  the  secunde,  Hendrik  Crudop.  Then,  in 
the  October  of  1679,  came  a  man  who  was 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  life  of  the  settle- 
ment, a  man  whose  regime  was  to  leave 
an  ineradicable  mark  on  the  history  of  Cape 
Colony.    That  man  was  Simon  van  der  Stel. 
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VAN  DER  STEL'S  HAVEN  OF  REST 

When  Simon  van  der  Stel  resigned  from  the  Governorship  in  1699,  he  chose  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  land  for  which  he  had  done  so  much.   The  estate  of  Groote  Constantia,  now  a  wine  farm,  presented 
to  him  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  his  retreat. 


THE  GLORIOUS  AGE  OF 
SIMON  VAN  DER  STEL 

New  Immigrants  Make  South  Africa  Their  Home 


Simon  van  der  Stel  holds  an  honoured  and 
immortal  place  in  the  gallery  of  great 
South  Africans.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Gape 
in  1679  he  found  himself  in  charge  of  the 
destinies  of  what  was  still,  in  the  main,  simply 
a  trading  station  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  a  mere  commercial  outpost,  sparsely 
populated  and  arbitrarily  confined  within  very 
marrow  limits.  Twenty  years  later,  when  he 
laid  down  the  cares  of  office  and  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  his  beautiful  farm  at  Constantia,  the 
old  boundaries  had  long  since  disappeared, 
large  numbers  of  free  immigrants  from  Holland 
and  France  and  Germany  had  set  up  permanent 
homes  at  the  Cape,  and  a  host  of  young  farmers, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  thirsting 
for  the  freedom  of  the  wild  open  spaces,  were 
boldly  pushing  forward  into  regions  far  beyond. 
Such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  change  wrought 
by  this  remarkable  man. 

THE  NEW  COMMANDER'S  DREAM 
Like  Jan  van  Riebeeck  before  him,  Simon 
van  der  Stel  was  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Chartered 
Company.  Son  of  the  Governor  of  Mauritius, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  company's  vital  posses- 
sions, he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  classic 
tradition.  But  it  so  happened  that  Simon's 
arrival  at  the  Cape  coincided  with  the  Directors^ 
decision  to  allow  free  immigrants  to  be  sent  out 
from  Europe.  The  newly-appointed  Com- 
mander seized  on  this  concession,  grudging 
though  it  was,  and  turned  it  into  the  mainspring 
of  his  policy.  Simon  van  der  Stel  was  a  man 
with  a  great  vision.  He  wanted  this  new  and 
richly-endowed  country  to  become  something 
bigger,  more  enduring,  than  a  commonplace 
provision  depot  for  the  commercial  organization 
he  served.  An  intensely  patriotic  Dutchman, 
he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  Cape  as  a  Holland 
beyond  the  seas — a  happy  and  prosperous 
colony  of  which  the  motherland  might  be 
proud. 

That  was  his  dream,  and  in  two  decades  he 
did  much  towards  making  that  dream  come 
true.   If  many  of  his  plans  were  in  fact  frustrated 


by  the  stern  logic  of  history,  it  was  he  at  least 
who  set  the  wheels  of  destiny  moving. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  look  at  the  picture 
which  Simon  van  der  Stel  saw  when  he  first 
landed  at  Table  Bay.  Close  to  the  shore,  and 
dominated  by  the  imposing  castle,  was  the 
village  of  de  Kaap,  with  its  stone  buildings 
huddled  together  in  rows  which  coincide  with 
the  Longmarket,  Shortmarket,  Castle  and 
Strand  Streets  of  modern  Cape  Town.  Near  by 
was  the  company's  extensive  garden.  In  the 
Peninsula  itself,  dotted  along  the  banks  of  the 
Liesbeek  River,  were  the  free  burghers'  farms. 
Far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  colony,  at 
Saldanha  Bay  to  the  north  and  Fishhoek  at  the 
opposite  side  of  False  Bay,  stood  the  company's 
outlying  cattle  stations.  Between  these  cattle 
posts  and  the  frontier  there  stretched  a  vast 
sandy  tract  of  land,  the  Cape  Flats — a  formid- 
able natural  boundary  separating  the  colony 
from  the  fertile  regions  beyond. 

Simon  van  der  Stel  was  determined  that  this 
sandy  waste  should  not  bar  the  way  to  expansion. 
The  free  burgher  population  was  cramped  for 
want  of  space.  A  new  generation,  born  on 
South  African  soil,  was  clamouring  for  land. 
Younger  sons  of  the  early  pioneer  farmers 
claimed  the  right  to  battle  anew  with  the  forces 
of  nature. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  STELLENBOSCH 

The  new  Commander  acted  swiftly.  Across 
the  Cape  Flats,  due  east  of  the  Peninsula  itself 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Hottentot's  Holland 
Mountains,  lay  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Eerste 
River — a  land  of  gentle,  grass-carpeted  slopes 
dotted  here  and  there  with  clusters  of  handsome 
indigenous  trees.  Captivated  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  impressed  by  the  rare  promise  of  this 
virgin  soil,  Simon  decided  that  here  was  the 
ideal  site  for  a  new  settlement,  and  accordingly 
made  his  first  land  grants  without  delay.  Thus 
did  the  village  of  Stellenbosch,  so  named  in 
honour  of  the  Commander,  come  into  being — 
the  earliest  European  settlement  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Cape  Peninsula. 
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Colonists  who  seized  this  opportunity  were  to 
become  full  owners  of  their  farms.  There  were 
a  number  of  conditions  attached,  such  as  the 
payment  of  tithe  to  the  company,  but  these  were 
far  less  severe  than  the  burdens  previously 
imposed  by  van  Riebeeck  when  he  made  the 
original  land  grants.  Each  colonist  was, 
moreover,  offered  as  much  land  as  he  could 
cultivate  and  was  given  complete  freedom  to 
graze  his  cattle  on  the  neighbouring  grass- 
lands. 

A  THRIVING  COMMUNITY 

Soon  a  number  of  colonists,  in  the  first  flush 
of  enthusiasm,  were  hard  at  work  on  their 
newly-acquired  farms  ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
1680  as  many  as  nine  families  had  permanently 
settled  at  Stellenbosch — the  nucleus  of  a  com- 
munity that  was  to  make  a  rich  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  colony.  Three  years  passed,  and 
Stellenbosch  had  made  rapid  strides.  A  number 
of  established  farmers  from  Wynberg  and 
Rondebosch,  seeking  for  greater  elbow-room 
than  the  Peninsula  afforded  them,  moved  to 
the  new  settlement,  and  by  1683  Stellenbosch 


was  a  thriving  community  of  some  thirty 
burgher  families. 

Simon  van  der  Stel  always  maintained  an 
affectionate  regard  for  Stellenbosch.  It  was, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  the  child  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. He  visited  it  constantly,  watched  its 
growth  with  keen  interest  and  turned  a  ready 
ear  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  in  1683,  for  example,  the  burghers  of 
Stellenbosch  petitioned  for  a  school  of  their 
own,  he  granted  their  request  with  alacrity. 
Labour  and  materials  were  provided  at  the 
company's  expense,  and  building  operations 
put  in  hand  at  once.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
children  of  Stellenbosch,  hitherto  denied  even 
the  most  rudimentary  education  on  account  of 
the  distance  separating  the  village  from  Cape 
Town,  were  regularly  attending  their  own  school 
to  receive  instruction  from  Sybrand  Mankadan, 
newly-appointed  schoolmaster  and  sick-comforter. 

To  Simon  van  der  Stel  this  new  school  was  a 
source  of  deep  pride  and  gratification.  With 
real  interest  he  watched  the  progress  made  by 
individual  pupils,  and,  on  his  birthday  visits  to 
Stellenbosch,  presented  each  child  with  a  cake, 


AN  ENDURING  MONUMENT  TO  SIMON  VAN  DER  STEL 
The  first  European  settlement  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Cape  peninsula  was  Stellenbosch — named  in  honour 
of  Simon  van  der  Stel,  who  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  1679  chose  the  site  and  made  the  first  land  grants. 
The  settlement  was  an  immediate  success,  and  four  years  later  contained  some  thirty  burgher  families. 
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THE  MANOR  HOUSE,  GROOTE  CONSTANTLY 
In  recognition  of  Simon  van  der  Slel's  untiring  service  to  the  East  India  Company  and  to  South  A  frica,  as 
Commander  and  Governor,  the  Directors,  a  few  years  before  he  lay  down  the  cares  of  office,  presented  him 
with  the  magnificent  farm  of  Groote  Constant ia.    The  house  was  probablv  remodelled  to  its  present  form 

about  1791. 


large  cakes  for  those  children  who  had  achieved 
the  highest  merit,  smaller  cakes  for  the  rest. 
Simon's  birthday,  indeed,  was  always  marked 
by  gay  festivities  at  Stellenbosch.  The  children 
would  march  to  his  pavilion,  proudly  carrying 
their  own  banner,  whilst  the  adult  burghers  and 
their  womenfolk  would  assemble  to  drink  a 
toast  in  his  honour.  Thus  did  the  inhabitants 
of  Stellenbosch  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
man  who,  above  all  others,  had  brought  the  new 
settlement  into  being. 

SIMON  AND  THE  COLONISTS 

To  the  free  burgher  population  of  the  Cape, 
Simon  van  der  Stel  was,  in  a  sense,  a  benefactor. 
He  had  succeeded,  partially  at  least,  in  satis- 
fying their  hunger  for  land.  He  had  introduced 
into  his  dealings  with  the  settlers  a  new  and 
welcome  spirit  of  generosity.  He  had  relaxed 
some  of  the  more  burdensome  restrictions  im- 
posed by  his  predecessors.  But  even  van  der 
Stel  himself  was  compelled,  in  what  he  deemed 
to  be  the  interests  of  the  company,  to  maintain 
many  conditions  which  the  colonists,  now  more 


boldly  independent  in  outlook  than  ever  before, 
regarded  as  an  intolerable  check  on  their 
freedom. 

However  generous  his  intentions,  Simon  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  network  of  regula- 
tions. He  wanted  to  encourage  farming,  yet 
by  preserving  the  bad  old  system  of  retail 
licences  held  by  individual  monopolists  he  in 
fact  denied  the  colonists  an  open  market  for 
their  produce  and  thus  stifled  free  enterprise 
from  the  very  start.  He  wanted  the  farmers  to 
grow  wheat,  but  was  only  able  to  offer  such  a 
poor  price  for  grain  that  production  rarely,  if 
ever,  reached  a  satisfactory  level. 

THE  FARMERS'  THIRST  FOR  FREEDOM 

The  burghers,  for  their  part,  were  less  inclined 
than  ever  to  become  mere  instruments  of  com- 
pany policy.  Their  most  cherished  ambition 
was  to  be  free  men  in  the  fullest  sense — to 
grasp,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  boundless 
possibilities  offered  by  their  adopted  land. 
Already  a  new  type  of  colonist  was  emerging  in 
South  Africa  :    the  rugged  individualist  who 
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wanted  above  all  things  to  live  his  life  in  his 
own  way,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  claims  of 
the  Chartered  Company,  who  preferred  the 
freedom  and  excitement  of  pioneer  adventure 
to  any  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  organized 
communal  life.  Again  and  again  Simon  van 
der  Stel  would  complain,  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness, that  many  of  the  free  colonists  were  doing 
little  to  fulfil  his  dream  of  a  prosperous,  well- 
knit  "  Holland  beyond  the  Seas."  Again  and 
again  he  protested  that  they  were  sacrificing 
wheat-farming  for  cattle-farming,  and — worse 
still — neglecting  both  these  pursuits  for  the 
hunting  of  wild  game. 

A  "  MAN'S  LIFE  " 
His  protests  were  of  no  avail.    Nothing  could 
persuade  the  burghers — particularly  the  younger 
generation — to  settle  down,  with  concentrated 


effort,  to  the  everyday  tasks  of  farming.  For 
them,  the  roaming  life  of  the  cattle-farmer 
had  infinitely  greater  attractions,  pecuniary 
and  otherwise,  than  the  steady  but  unexciting 
existence  of  the  arable  cultivator.  But 
even  cattle -farming  failed  to  satisfy  the 
younger  burghers'  craving  for  adventure.  Young 
farmers,  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  lure  of  the 
hinterland,  would  abandon  their  farms  for  days 
at  a  time,  and  set  out  on  prolonged  hunting 
expeditions  for  the  lions,  hippopotami  and  other 
wild  animals  that  roamed  over  the  country  in 
those  days.  The  excitement  of  the  chase  gave 
life  a  savour  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  more 
steady  and  sedate  daily  round  of  the  early 
pioneers.  What  is  more,  these  hunting  ex- 
peditions increasingly  became  a  pretext  for 
illicit  trade  with  the  natives. 

However  much  Simon  frowned  on  these 
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COPPER  FROM  THE  DISTANT  NORTH 

From  the  parched  and  desolate  regions  near  Copper  Mountain  these  Namaqua  Hottentots  had  journeyed  to 
Cape  Town,  and  are  here  seen  presenting  Simon  van  der  Stel  with  specimens  of  copper.  His  interest  aroused 
by  this  evidence  of  mineral  wealth,  the  Commander  himself  led  an  expedition  to  Namaqualand  in  1685. 
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activities,  however  strongly  he  pleaded  with  the 
burghers  to  mend  their  ways,  he  was  powerless 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  freedom.  The  gulf 
dividing  the  company  from  the  free  colonists 
was  in  fact  growing  wider  than  ever.  In  the 
eyes  of  Amsterdam,  farming  was  simply  a 
necessary  means  for  achieving  a  strictly  limited 
object — the  establishment  of  a  small,  strong, 
compact,  self-supporting  colony  at  a  vital  point 
on  the  sea  route  to  the  East.  To  the  colonists 
themselves  it  meant  much  more  :  it  was  an 
end  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  means — a  way  of 
living,  as  well  as  a  method  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. The  company  looked  on  farming  as  an 
economic  problem — the  problem  of  raising 
production  to  a  higher  and  more  satisfactory 
level.  The  colonists  saw  it  in  quite  a  different 
light.  To  them,  the  "  non-economic  "  satis- 
factions— freedom  and  adventure  and  daily 
contact  with  the  elemental  forces  of  nature — 
were  the  things  that  really  mattered.  Simon 
van  der  Stel  and  his  masters  wanted  the  colony 
to  yield  wealth,  to  pay  its  own  way.  The 
colonists  wanted  it  to  yield  them,  and  their 
families,  a  reward  which  could  not  be  measured 
in  terms  of  money  alone. 

Nevertheless,  the  commander  did  whatever 
lay  within  his  power  to  conciliate  the  colonists. 
In  the  first  place,  he  tried  to  ease  their  economic 
difficulties.  The  colonists  were  denied,  by  a 
cast-iron  licensing  system,  a  free  retail  market 
for  their  produce  ;  but  to  some  extent  they 
contrived  to  make  up  for  this  by  selling  com- 
modities to  foreign  vessels,  with  Simon's  tacit 
approval,  at  as  much  as  five  times  the  normal 
price — a  practice  which,  in  the  company's  view, 
had  the  advantage  of  appeasing  the  settlers  at 
somebody  else's  expense. 

THE  FIRST  HEEMRADEN 

Secondly,  Simon  gave  recognition  to  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  free  colonists  in  the 
constitutional  changes  inaugurated  during  the 
early  years  of  his  regime.  In  1682,  for  example, 
he  set  up  at  Stellenbosch  a  court  of  four  Heem- 
raden,  consisting  entirely  of  free  burghers,  to 
hear  minor  civil  cases.  The  same  year  saw  the 
establishment  of  a  petty  court  in  the  Cape 
district  itself.  This  body,  composed  of  two 
burghers  and  two  officials,  was  to  take  over 
from  the  High  Court  the  hearing  of  petty  civil" 
cases. 

Meanwhile  the  company's  cattle-trade  with 
neighbouring  Hottentot  tribes,  particularly  the 


Hessequas,  was  continuing  smoothly.  But 
Simon's  eyes  were  turned  to  the  north — to  the 
distant  land  of  the  Namaquas,  where,  rumour 
had  it,  rich  stores  of  mineral  wealth  lay  un- 
cxploited.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Cape,  he  had  made  determined  efforts  to 
establish  contact  with  this  distant  tribe,  and 
in  1 68 1  a  party  of  Namaquas,  men  and  women, 
paid  him  a  visit  at  the  Castle.  These  primitive 
pastoralists  had  travelled  for  many  weeks  to 
reach  their  destination,  literally  bringing  their 
homes  with  them  :  their  crude  beehive  huts, 
the  only  form  of  shelter  they  knew,  were  carried 
on  the  pack-oxen. 

NAMAQUAS  AT  THE  CAPE 

Simon  gave  the  Namaquas  a  cordial  welcome. 
He  lavished  hospitality  upon  them,  and 
listened  with  keen  interest  to  everything  they 
had  to  say.  These  nomads  from  the  far  distant 
north  knew  nothing  of  the  "  Empire  of  Mono- 
motapa  " — a  myth  to  which  European  map- 
makers  still  clung — but  they  were  able  to  give 
Simon  details  of  the  Orange  River  and  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flowed.  More  im- 
portant, they  brought  with  them  specimens  of 
copper  ore  which  so  impressed  him  that  he  was 
at  once  fired  with  a  determination  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  mineral  wealth  and  exploit 
the  metal  for  the  profit  of  the  Chartered 
Company. 

The  Lords  Seventeen  shared  Simon's  interest 
in  the  copper  deposits  of  Namaqualand  and 
ordered  him  to  have  the  country  thoroughly 
explored.  Towards  the  end  of  1682  Ensign 
Olof  Bergh  set  out  with  a  party  cf  men  to  dis- 
cover this  land  of  promise.  Defeated  by 
drought,  the  expedition  was  forced  to  return 
home  after  only  a  few  weeks  ;  but  in  the 
following  year  a  much  larger  party,  including 
skilled  European  artisans  and  Hottentot  guides, 
and  led  as  before  by  Olof  Bergh,  undertook  the 
long  and  arduous  journey.  This  expedition, 
generously  equipped  with  pack  oxen,  horses, 
wagons,  carts,  boats  and  a  large  supply  of  food, 
fared  much  better.  In  spite  of  floods,  which 
impeded  progress  at  many  points,  the  party 
moved  steadily  onwards,  crossing  the  Bergh  and 
Elephant  Rivers,  and  eventually  reaching  the 
outlying  habitaTTons  of  the  Namaqua  people. 
Here,  however,  Olof  Bergh  and  his  companions 
had  to  call  a  halt.  Before  them,  to  the  north, 
lay  a  vast,  uninviting  stretch  of  desert  country, 
parched  and  barren.    The  obstacles  in  the  way 
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of  further  progress  now  proved  insuperable  and 
Ensign  Bergh  was  once  more  obliged  to  turn 
back  without  having  reached  his  goal.  Whilst 
reporting  that  the  main  object  of  the  journey 
had  failed,  he  brought  back  a  wealth  of  new 
geographical  knowledge  ;  and  Simon  van  der 
Stel  became  more  determined  than  ever  to 
unearth  the  secrets  of  that  strange  land  which 
the  travellers  had  only  been  able  to  glimpse. 
In  1684  a  further  attempt  was  made.  A  small 
party  of  Europeans,  accompanied  by  some 
Namaquas  who  had  just  paid  a  visit  to  the 
settlement,  set  out  once  more  towards  the  un- 
known north.  These  men,  however,  achieved 
little  more  than  Bergh's  party  ;  and  more  than 
a  year  was  to  pass  before  Simon  van  der  Stel 
himself  made  his  epic  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
Namaquas. 

THE  MIGHTY  VAN  RHEEDE 

Meanwhile  there  arrived  at  the  Cape  a  man 
who,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  changed  the 
course  of  South  African  history.  That  man  was 
the  mighty  Hendrik  Adriaan  van  Rheede,  Lord 
of  Mydrecht.  Alarmed  by  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption and  incompetence  at  the  far-flung  out- 
posts of  the  Dutch"  colonial  empire,  the  Lords 
Seventeen  had  sent  out  van  Rheede  as  High 
Commissioner,  with  full  powers  to  enforce  any 
necessary  measures  for  stamping  out  dishonest 
practices  and  for  increasing  the  strength  and 
prestige  of  the  Chartered  Company. 

On  his  way  to  Batavia,  the  all-powerful  van 
Rheede  called  at  the  Cape.  He  surveyed  the 
entire  life  of  the  colony,  listened  to  complaints 
and  set  about  making  whatever  changes  he  con- 
sidered necessary.  Without  delay  he  introduced 
important  constitutional  reforms.  He  recon- 
structed the  Council  of  Policy,  which  hitherto 
had  varied  considerably  both  in  numbers  and 
personnel,  by  fixing  its  membership  at  eight  and 
naming  the  officials  who  should  serve  upon  it. 
In  future  the  Council  was  to  consist  of  the 
Commander,  the  secunde,  the  treasurer,  the 
fiscal,  the  bookkeeper,  the  chief  salesmen,  and 
the  two  senior  military  officers.  Van  Rheede 
also  reformed  the  constitution  of  the  High  Court, 
stipulating  that  this  body  should  thenceforward 
be  composed  of  eight  officials  and  two  burgher 
councillors — the  latter  to  be  elected  anew  each 
year. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  of  Stellen- 
bosch  was  thoroughly  overhauled.  That  grow- 
ing community,  cut  off  as  it  was  from  the  main 


Cape  settlement,  badly  needed  the  services  of 
a  full-time  official  ;  and  van  Rheede  at  once 
appointed  Jan  Mulder  as  first  salaried  "  land- 
drost"  of  Stellenbosch.  The  landdrost  was  given 
a  wide  range  of  duties  to  perform.  In  the 
first  place  he  had  to  act  as  the  Company's 
authorized  agent,  and  administer  the  com- 
pany's own  property,  not  only  in  the  district  of 
Stellenbosch  itself,  but  also  at  all  the  scattered 
outposts  and  cattle  stations.  Secondly,  he  had 
judicial  functions  :  he  was  to  preside  over 
sessions  of  the  Stellenbosch  Court  of  Heemraden 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  established 
by  Simon  van  der  Stel  in  1682.  The  court's 
decisions  on  all  civil  cases  involving  sums  under 
£2  is.  8d.  were  to  be  binding  ;  but  when  the 
amount  in  dispute  lay  between  £2  is.  8d.  and 
£10,  an  appeal  might  be  made  by  either  of  the 
parties  concerned  to  the  Court  of  Justice  at 
Capetown.  The  Court  of  Heemraden  had  no 
power  to  hear  any  civil  cases  involving  sums  in 
excess  of  £10. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Thirdly — most  significant  development  cf  all 
— the  Courtof  H^mraden,  presided  over  by 
the  landdrost,  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  in  the  Stellen- 
bosch district.  W7ith  the  growth  and  extension 
of  the  colony,-  it  became  increasingly  im- 
practicable for  every  detail  of  administration  to 
be  controlled  from  Cape  Town  ;  a  number  of 
duties,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  local  roads 
and  water  supply,  were  now  devolved  upon  the 
Court  of  Heemraden.  This  change,  small  as 
it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time,  was  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  constitutional  history 
of  Cape  Colony  ;  for  it  represented  the  first 
attempt  at  decentralization.  Local  self-govern- 
ment, in  fact,  had  at  last  taken  root  in  South 
Africa. 

Van  Rheede's  work  did  not  end  in  the  con- 
stitutional field.  He  surveyed  the  whole  social 
and  economic  scene  at  the  Cape,  and  made  a 
number  of  far-reaching  rules  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  High  Commissioner  laid  down  new 
regulations  for  the  treatment  of  slaves,  and 
recommended  that  well-defined  land  reserves 
should  be  allocated  to  the  Hottentots.  Above 
all,  however,  he  was  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  free  colonists.  First,  he  made  a 
rough  census  of  the  burgher  population.  About 
thirty    free    families,    consisting    entirely  of 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR 

Simon  van  der  Stel  himself  led  an  expedition  to  Namaqualand  in  search  of  copper.    Here  is  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Andries  Man,  his  second-in-command  left  behind  at  the  Caper.  x 


"  We  left  the  Good  Hope  fort  on  August  25th  and  arrived  here  (Elephant  River)  yesterday, 
September  15th,  after  many  mishaps  in  the  form  of  marshes  and  sandy  roads,  besides  breaking 
axles  and  other  parts  of  the  carts  and  wagons.  We  are,  God  be  praised,  still  hale  and  hearty. 
The  Master-Mariner  has  been  ill  but  is  beginning  to  recover.  Two  or  three  soldiers  also  began 
to  complain  but  they  are  now  quite  fit.  We  are  busy  carrying  our  baggage  across  the  river  in  order 
to  continue  our  proposed  journey  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  As  far  as  we  have  come  nothing 
particular  has  happened.  I  most  highly  recommend  to  you  all  the  faithful  service  of  the  Honour- 
able Company,  not  doubting  that  you  are  keeping  in  mind  both  honour  and  reasonableness  and 
that  you  will  fulfil  the  same  in  such  a  wise  as  to  be  able  to  answer  for  it  before  God  hereafter. 
Furthermore,  in  your  doings  and  dealings  consult  with  the  One  Who  sees  all  and  knows  all.  To 
His  care  I  recommend  you  all." 
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gardeners,  artisans  and  innkeepers,  were  living 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Castle.  A 
further  twenty-four  families,  all  engaged  in 
farming,  were  established  between  Rondebosch 
and  Wynberg.  But  the  bulk  of  the  free  burgher 
population,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
families,  now  lived  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cape  Peninsula  itself — in  the  newly- 
developed  district  of  Stellenbosch  and  the  Paarl. 
Van  Rheede  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  free 
colonists  owned  no  fewer  than  14,000  sheep  and 
over  2,200  head  of  cattle.  Great  strides,  indeed, 
had  been  made  since  the  days  of  Jan  van 
Riebeeck's  modest  experiment  on  the  banks  of 
the  Liesbeek  River.  The  process  of  "  coloniza- 
tion," in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  was 
already  well  under  way. 

THE  NEED  FOR  DEFENCES 

None  the  less,  van  Rheede  was  by  no  means 
tvholly  satisfied  with  the  situation.  In  his  view 
— and  here  he  expressed  precisely  the  feelings 
af  his  masters  at  Amsterdam — the  vital,  all- 
mportant  object  was  the  "  assured  possession 


and  mastery  of  the  Cape."  Secondly,  the 
colony  must  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  its  own 
defences. 

Neither  of  these  things,  complained  the  High 
Commissioner,  had  yet  been  achieved.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  colony  was  still  too  vulnerable  to 
possible  attacks  by  foreign  vessels  ;  on  the  other, 
it  was  not  yet  paying  its  way  and  was  likely  to 
be  a  continual  financial  burden  to  the  Chartered 
Company  unless  and  until  the  agricultural 
population  should  be  increased. 

MORE  IMMIGRANTS  FOR  THE  CAPE 

And  so  it  came  about  that  van  Rheede  made 
a  recommendation  which  was  to  change  pro- 
foundly the  course  of  South  African  history. 
Already  Simon  van  der  Stel,  with  visions  of  a 
progressive,  self-sufficient  colony,  had  pleaded 
for  more  immigrants.  And  now  his  demand 
was  voiced  by.  the  powerful  Hendrik  Adriaan 
van  Rheede,  who  enjoyed,  as  no  man  before 
him,  the  confidence  of  the  Lords  Seventeen. 

The  Directors  saw  the  wisdom  of  van  Rheede's 
proposal  and  at  once  agreed  to  sanction  and 
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facilitate  emigration  from  Holland.  Circum- 
stances were  not  at  first  favourable.  The 
Netherlands  at  this  time  were  prosperous,  un- 
employment was'  negligible,  and  Dutchmen 
were  therefore  reluctant  to  sacrifice  economic 
security  and  civilized  comfort  for  the  hazards 
of  pioneering  in  a  distant  colony.  During  the 
three  years  that  followed  van  Rheede's  visit, 
only  a  small  trickle  of  immigrants  arrived  at  the 
Cape.  Even  the  homeless  girls  from  Dutch 
orphanages,  whom  the  Directors  hoped  to  send 
out  as  suitable  wives  for  the  existing  free 
burghers,  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  life  in 
what  they  feared  to  be  a  barbarous  country. 
In  1685  three  of  these  orphan  girls  sailed  for  the 
Cape.  The  following  year  saw  the  arrival  of 
only  eight  more.  For  several  years,  indeed,  the 
results  of  the  new  immigration  policy  were 
disappointingly  meagre  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1688,  when  French  Huguenots,  fleeing  from  the 
persecution  of  Louis  XIV,  sought  safety  and 
freedom  on  the  shores  of  South  Africa,  that  the 
Directors'  efforts  began  to  bear  fruit. 

HISTORIC  JOURNEY  TO  N AM AQU ALAND 

Van  Rheede  left  South  Africa  in  July,  1685. 
His  last  thought  had  been  for  the  vast  copper- 
bearing  land  which  lay  far  to  the  north,  the  un- 
explored land  of  the  Namaquas.  Deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  promise  of  great  mineral  wealth, 
he  had  instructed  Simon  van  der  Stel  to  make 
yet  another  attempt  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
this  unknown  country. 

Simon  now  made  this  his  most  urgent  task. 
Previous  efforts  to  penetrate  Namaqualand  had 
failed  on  account  of  stupendous  natural  obstacles 
to  travel  and  the  rigours  of  climate.  This  time 
the  Commander  was  determined  to  make  a 
bold  bid  for  success.  He  decided,  moreover,  to 
lead  the  expedition  himself. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made.  A  chain 
of  wagons,  drawn  by  oxen,  was  laden  with 
enough  food  to  last  for  many  months.  The 
party  was  equipped  with  a  boat  and  with  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Care- 
ful precautions  were  taken  against  every 
possible  emergency. 

At  length,  on  August  25,  1685,  the  momentous 
journey  began. 

Cape  Town  came  out  en  fete.  The  whole 
population,  from  members  of  the  Council  of 
Policy  downwards,  assembled  to  bid  the  Com- 
mander adieu  and  to  wish  him  good  luck  on  his 
great  adventure. 


It  was  a  rare,  impressive  spectacle.  After  a 
salute  of  guns  the  long  train  of  wagons,  manned 
by  coloured  drivers,  began  to  move  northwards. 
Never  before  had  such  a  large  expedition 
ventured  beyond  the  bounds  of  Cape  Colony. 
Apart  from  the  drivers  there  were  over  fifty 
European  soldiers  and  civilians,  a  number  of 
Hottentot  interpreters,  and  some  slaves  who 
were  to  act  as  Simon  van  der  Stel's  personal 
servants. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  COPPER  DEPOSITS 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
locate  the  rich  deposits  of  copper  ore  known  to 
exist  in  the  heart  of  Namaqualand.  But  its 
enduring  achievement,  the  real  monument  to 
this  bold  pioneer  effort,  was  the  remarkable 
addition  which  it  made  to  man's  knowledge  of 
Southern  Africa. 

Every  mile  of  the  route  was  carefully  charted 
by  the  travellers.  Mountains  and  passes  and 
rivers  were  given  names  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  remained  unchanged  through  the  cen- 
turies. Often  the  names  commemorate  trifling 
incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  the  expedition. 
The  Little  Elephant  River,  for  example,  was  so 
called  after "dn^lephanTXvhich  the  explorers  en- 
countered in  the  vicinity.  Similarly,  near  the 
Piquetberg,  one  of  the  party  shot  an  eland,  and 
the  place  was  at  once  christened  "  Elands 
Vlakte." 

The  first  few  days  of  the  journey  gave  no  hint 
of  the  grim  tiials  and  tribulations  which  lay 
ahead.  Ample  supplies  of  fresh  water  were  to 
be  found  everywhere  ;  nor  was  there  anyi 
difficulty  in  feeding  the  oxen,  since  in  those 
days  the  valleys  and  hillsides  were  richly 
carpeted  with  grass.  A  brilliant  array  of  wild 
flowers  lent  beauty  and  colour  to  the  rugged 
country  through  which  the  explorers  were  now 
passing. 

Progress  was  slow  but  steady.  The  expedition 
passed  the  Tigerberg,  where  Hottentot  chiefs 
welcomed  the  Commander  with  gifts  and  warm 
greetings,  and  continued  along  the  wild  and 
desolate  valley  of  the  Bergh  River.  Here  thei 
pioneers  found  no  sign  of  human  life,  although 
a  large  variety  of  crude  but  fascinating  rock' 
paintings  proved  that  Bushmen  had  once 
roamed  over  the  territory. 

The  expedition  followed  a  strict  daily  routinei 
— including  prayers,  psalms  and  bible  readings 
at  appointed  times — but  in  the  evening,  after 
the  day's  march  was  over,  everybody  was  able 
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to  relax  and  enjoy  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
landscape. 

On  September  2,  nine  days  after  leaving  Cape 
Town,  the  party  began  to  cross  the  Bergh  River 
at  Misverstand  Ford.  With  only  one  boat 
available,  two  days  of  ceaseless  labour  were 
necessary  before  all  the  wagons  could  be 
landed  on  the  opposite  bank. 

SIMON'S  ESCAPE  FROM  DEATH 

Once  this  formidable  obstacle  had  been  sur- 
mounted, the  explorers  continued  their  north- 
ward march  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Piquetberg  range.  Nature  still  treated  the 
pioneers  generously.  There  was  plenty  of  grass 
and  timber,  and  wild  game  abounded. 

At  one  point  in  this  part  of  the  journey, 
Simon  van  der  Stel  narrowly  escaped  violent 
death.  Suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
a  mad  rhinoceros  charged  the  train  of  wagons 
and  missed  the  Commander  by  inches.  To 
commemorate  this  episode  the  place  was  given 
the  name  of  "  Rhenoster  Rug." 

Days  elapsed,  and  at  last  the  expedition 
passed  through  Pickenier's  Kloof  and  reached 


the  southern  bank  of  the  Great  Elephant  River. 
Here  again  the  task  of  crossing  the  river  proved 
colossal,  and  it  was  not  until  three  days  later, 
on  September  18,  that  the  travellers  were  able 
to  resume  their  march. 

Providence  still  smilsd  on  the  Commander 
and  his  men.  By  a  supreme  stroke  of  good 
fortune,  heavy  and  prolonged  rainfall  had 
recently  come  to  this  land  of  drought  ;  and 
where  previous  explorers  had  been  baulked  by 
a  parched  and  sun-baked  soil,  Simon's  party 
found  a  myriad  of  freshwater  streams.  Nor  was 
there  any  need  yet  to  ration  their  food,  for  the 
country  was  rich  in  wild  game  such  as  hares 
and  antelopes. 

GRIM  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  HUNGER 
AND  THIRST 

But  this  good  fortune  was  not  to  last.  To- 
wards the  close  of  September  the  prospect 
gradually  changed  ;  and  the  journey  became 
less  and  less  like  a  pleasant  excursion  and  more 
and  more  a  grim  struggle  against  odds.  The 
soil  was  now  far  more  barren  than  before. 
Water  was  extremely  scarce,  and,  when  found 
at  all,  was  salty  and  barely  drinkable. 


PIQUETBERG  TO-DAY 

On  September  2,  1685,  nine  days  after  leaving  Cape  Town,  the  Governor's  party  crossed  the  Bergh  River 
and  continued  their  march  in  the  shadow  of  the  Piquetberg  range.    To-day  this  place  is  a  farmer's  paradise 
where  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas  and  tobacco  all  thrive  together. 
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ELLIOTT 

THE  OBSERVATORY  IN  TABLE  VALLEY 

In  1685  the  Reverend  Guy  Tachard,  a  Jesuit  priest,  together  with  his  missionary  brothers,  set  up  astronomical 
instruments  to  determine  the  longitude  of  Cape  Town  and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  This  quaint  old 
print  shows  his  observatory,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  artist  has  put  stars  in  the  sky  with  an  unsparing  hand. 


And  so,  amid  increasing  hardships,  the 
expedition  moved  doggedly  northwards  until, 
on  the  last  day  of  September,  the  Great  Doom 
Bosch  River  was  reached.  By  now  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  thoroughly  barren  and 
uninviting.  There  was  still  ample  timber  for 
fuel,  but  the  oxen  were  suffering  severely  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  pasture. 

MEETING  WITH  THE  BUSHMEN 

While  the  explorers  were  camping  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  they  met  a  party  of  Bushmen. 
These  wild  and  primitive  nomads  were  a 
pitiful  sight.  Hungry  and  terribly  emaciated, 
they  subsisted  on  a  diet  of  caterpillars,  tortoises 
and  wild  roots.  When  Simon  van  der  Stel 
presented  them  with  a  sheep  they  fell  upon  the 
carcase  and  devoured  it  entirely,  not  leaving 
even  the  entrails.  It  was  the  first  substantial 
meal  they  had  enjoyed  for  years — perhaps  the 
first  in  their  lives. 

The  grateful  Bushmen  guided  the  expedition 
to  the  outlying  kraals  of  the  Namaqua  Hotten- 
tots, which  were  only  a  few  days  distant,  and 


here  the  chiefs  greeted  Simon  van  der  Stel  I 
with  every  mark  of  friendliness  and  respect. 
For  some  days  the  party  camped  out  near  the 
kraals,  while  Simon  made  a  trading  agreement 
with  the  chiefs  and  secured  the  services  of  several 
Namaqua  guides. 

On  October  14  Simon  van  der  Stel's  birth- 
day was  celebrated  with  great  ceremony.  Here, 
in  the  wilds  of  Namaqualand,  many  miles  from 
the  nearest  outpost  of  European  civilization,  the 
soldiers  lined  up  and  fired  their  muskets  and  I 
cannons  in  the  Commander's  honour.  The 
Namaquas,  men  and  women,  joined  in  the 
festivities  by  performing  a  weird  but  picturesque 
dance,  accompanied  by  the  strange  rhythm  ofl 
their  pipe-music  and  native  songs. 

STRUGGLE  TO  REACH  THE  GOAL 

Next  came  the  crucial  stage  of  this  epic 
journey  of  exploration — the  quest  for  the  fabled  l 
Copper  Mountain  and  for  the  vast  store  of 
mineral  wealth  which,  so  the  Namaquas  said, 
lay  buried  in  the  neighbouring  regions.  These 
were   days   of  anxiety   and   desperate  effort, 
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calling  for  a  high  measure  of  endurance  and 
stoicism.  Blistered  by  the  merciless  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  became  daily  less  bearable,  and 
suffering  all  the  agonies  of  thirst,  the  pioneers 
staggered  on.  This  last  stage  of  the  journey 
was  slow,  laborious  and  painful.  The  country, 
strewn  with  giant  rocks  and  boulders,  was  so 
rough  that  again  and  again  the  wagons  over- 
turned. But  nothing  daunted  this  gallant  party 
of  explorers.  Relentlessly,  courageously,  with 
iron  fortitude,  they  pressed  forward  to  their 
goal. 

On  October  2 1 ,  after  nearly  two  months  of 
continuous  travel,  their  goal  was  reached  at 
last.  Copper  Mountain  was  sighted,  and  the 
explorers  at  once  began  a  frenzied  search  for 
the  mineral  beds  which  had  brought  them  on 
this  long  and  arduous  trek.  They  soon  located 
the  copper  in  quantities  far  exceeding  their 
expectations.  Specimens  of  ore  were  gathered, 
carefully  classified  and  loaded  on  the  wagons. 

Even  now  the  journey  was  not  ended.  The 
Commander  decided  to  head  westwards  from 
Copper  Mountain  towards  the  sea  ;  and  so 
began  another  sfreat  effort,  which  taxed  the 


pioneers  to  the  limits  of  their  endurance.  But 
despite  the  protests  of  the  Namaquas  Simon 
persisted  with  unflagging  zeal,  and  towards  the 
end  of  November  the  expedition  reached  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  pitched  camp.  Every 
effort  was  now  made  to  explore  the  coast  and 
the  immediate  hinterland  of  this  strange 
country.  Parties  went  forth  and  returned  with 
detailed  reports  which  the  Commander 
examined  and  correlated.  From  Namaqua 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  came  news  of  a 
great  river,  far  to  the  north,-  known  to  later 
generations  of  Europeans  as  the  Orange. 

THE  RETURN  TO  CAPE  TOWN 

After  several  weeks  of  unremitting  toil  the 
members  of  the  expedition  became  so  enfeebled 
by  fatigue  and  hunger  that  Simon  decided  to 
return  home.  On  December  12,  after  four  and 
a  half  months'  absence,  the  explorers  started 
back  for  Cape  Town. 

They  arrived  at  the  Castle  on  January  26, 
1686.  Simon  had  achieved  the  main  purpose 
of  his  journey,  which  was  to  discover  the  copper 
deposits  of  Namaqualand,  although  he  now 


RISCHGITZ 


HUGUENOTS  IN  FLIGHT 
The  cruel  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects  by  Louis  XIV  of  France  drove  many  thousands  of  them  to 
seek  safety  in  the  Netherlands.    Here  they  heard  tales  of  distant  South  Africa  where  they  might  be  free  to 
live  and  worship  as  they  wished.    In  1688  three  shiploads  of  them  arrived  in  Table  Bay. 
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realized,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  between  Cape 
Town  and  the  mineral-bearing  regions,  mining 
operations  would  not  be  an  economic  proposition. 
Much  more  important,  however,  were  the  in- 
valuable geographical  discoveries  which  his 
expedition  had  yielded.  A  great  pioneer 
adventure  had  now  unfolded  to  Europeans  the 
mysteries  of  a  land  hitherto  unknown.  Simon 
van  der  Stel's  brilliant  leadership,  and  the 
dauntless  courage  of  his  fellow-explorers,  at 
last  enabled  map-makers  to  chart  a  great  part 
of  the  territory  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Colony  itself. 

WRECK  OF  THE  NOSSA  SENHORA  DOS 
MILAGROS 

Simon  now  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
once  more.  Shortly  after  his  return  there 
occurred  another  of  those  appalling  disasters 
for  which  the  Cape  coast  had  become  notorious. 
A  Portuguese  vessel,  Nossa  Senhora  dos  Milagros, 
was  wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  False  Bay 
and  many  lives  were  lost  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
reach  the  shore.  Three  Siamese  ambassadors 
and  their  retinue  had  been  travelling  on  the  ship. 
When  news  of  the  tragedy  reached  the  castle 
Simon  at  once  sent  a  party  of  men,  with  a 
supply  of  food  and  clothing,  to  bring  the 
survivors  to  Cape  Town.  A  number  of  Portu- 
guese officers  and  seamen  were  found,  but 
several  weeks  elapsed  before  the  members  of 
the  Siamese  embassy,  suffering  pitifully  from 
hunger  and  exposure,  were  rescued  from  their 
plight.  The  shipwrecked  sailors  and  passengers 
were  given  warm  hospitality  by  the  kind- 
hearted  people  of  Cape  Town,  who  provided 
them  with  food  and  shelter  and  lent  them  money. 
Eventually  the  Portuguese  joined  a  vessel  bound 
for  Europe  and  the  Siamese  returned  to  Batavia. 

Meanwhile  the  young  settlement  of  Stellen- 
bosch  was  growing  both  in  size  and  prosperity. 
In  October,  1686,  Simon  inaugurated  there  a 
fourteen-day  fair  or  "  kermis,"  which  was  to 
become  a  great  annual  event  in  the  life  of  the 
colony.  From  Cape  Town,  and  from  all  the 
farms  and  outposts,  burghers  and  their  families 
streamed  to  this  "  kermis  "  where,  by  a  special 
dispensation,  they  were  allowed  to  buy  and  sell 
every  kind  of  commodity.  But  the  fair  was 
much  more  than  a  mere  exchange  and  mart. 
It  was  a  popular  holiday,  a  time  of  rejoicing 
and  merry-making,  the  one  period  in  the  year 
when  the  burghers  could  throw  aside  their 


cares  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  social  life  and 
conviviality.  A  notable  feature  of  the  fair  was 
the  target-shooting  competition  at  which  the 
burghers,  justly  proud  of  their  marksmanship, 
would  vie  with  each  other  for  the  championship. 
Simon  van  der  Stel,  who  had  never  lost  his 
affection  for  Stellenbosch  and  its  inhabitants, 
gave  the  fair  every  encouragement,  and  on  his 
birthday — which  was  also  the  closing  day — 
festivities  reached  a  grand  climax. 

The  following  year,  1687,  saw  a  further 
expansion  of  the  colony.  There  was  still  in- 
sufficient land  under  cultivation  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  growing  burgher  population, 
and  Simon  van  der  Stel  decided  to  solve  this 
problem  by  throwing  open  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Drakenstein.  By  the  end  of  1687  twenty-three 
burgher  families  were  settled  in  this  new  district. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  population  of 
the  colony  had  grown  apace.  Apart  from  men 
actually  in  the  employ  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, there  were  254  free  colonists,  88  wives 
and  widows  of  colonists  and  231  children.  In 
addition,  about  forty  European  men  were  em- 
ployed as  hired  servants  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
number  of  slaves  amounted  to  over  300. 

ARRIVAL  OF  HUGUENOT  REFUGEES 

Cape  Town  had  now  grown  from  a  village 
into  a  small  township.  Its  inhabitants,  con- 
scious of  their  urban  status,  were  beginning  to 
parade  themselves  in  smart  and  colourful 
dresses.  Simon  van  der  Stel  was  highly  dis- 
turbed by  this  outburst  of  ostentation,  for  he 
wanted  above  all  to  preserve  the  simple  rural 
customs  and  the  hard-working  pioneer  tradition 
of  the  colony.  Not  content  merely  to  express 
his  disfavour,  he  went  so  far  as  to  issue  decrees 
on  the  subject.  In  one  of  them,  for  example,  he 
strictly  forbade  the  women  of  Cape  Town  to 
carry  sunshades. 

Cape  Town  apart,  at  the  close  of  1687  the 
colony  remained  predominantly  rural.  Stellen- 
bosch and  Drakenstein  were  still  tiny  villages, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  burgher  population  of  these 
new  districts  lived  in  isolated  homesteads 
scattered  over  a  large  area. 

Such  was  Cape  Colony  on  the  eve  of  the 
most  momentous  event  of  Simon  van  der  Stel's 
regime — the  arrival  of  the  French  Huguenots. 

Simon  van  der  Stel  had  constantly  urged  the 
Lords  Seventeen  to  encourage  large-scale 
emigration  to  the  Cape.    At  last,  after  many 
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AN  OLD  HUGUENOT  HOMESTEAD 

Most  of  the  Huguenots  were  settled  at  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein,  and  in  the  new  district  of  French  Hoek 
where  this  typical  homestead  still  stands.    Simon  van  der  Stel  hoped  they  would  intermarry  with  and  he 
assimilated  by  his  own  people  so  that  the  colony  might  still  be  predominantly  Dutch. 
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years  of  disappointment,  his  most  fervent  wish 
was  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  Directors  had  in  the  past  done  their 
utmost  to  persuade  young  Netherlanders  to 
settle  in  South  Africa.  Conditions  in  Holland, 
however,  were  at  the  time  so  comfortable  that 
very  few  people  could  be  tempted  to  leave  their 
native  land  for  the  risky  adventure  of  pioneering 
at  the  Cape,  and  during  the  first  decade  of 
Simon's  rule  only  a  small  trickle  of  immigrants 
arrived  every  year. 

THE  PERSECUTION   OF  FRENCH 
PROTESTANTS 

Soon,  however,  emigration  was  to  be  given 
a  sudden  impetus  by  one  of  the  blackest  episodes 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  For  many  years 
Louis  XIV  of  France  had  been  cruelly  persecut- 
ing his  Protestant  subjects,  stripping  them  of 
their  rights  and  loading  them  with  humiliations 
and  hardships.  Many  of  them,  driven  to  the 
point  of  despair,  had  fled  from  France  to  seek 
shelter  and  a  new  life  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  1685  Louis  struck  a  final,  savage  blow. 
He  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  thus  depriving 


the  unhappy  French  Protestants  of  their  last 
vestige  of  freedom  and  security.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  refugee  families,  denuded  of 
all  their  possessions  and  in  daily  fear  of  their 
lives,  streamed  over  the  border  into  the  Nether- 
lands. Every  town,  every  village,  was  crammed 
with  these  pathetic  fugitives. 

Many  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  or 
Huguenots  as  they  were  called,  found  employ- 
ment in  the  Netherlands.  Others  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  a  permanent  home  in 
distant  South  Africa,  where,  they  felt,  they 
would  be  free  once  and  for  all  from  tyranny  and 
religious  persecution. 

A  WARM  WELCOME  FOR   THE  REFUGEES 

The  Huguenots  were,  from  the  Directors' 
point  of  view,  in  every  way  ideal  emigrants. 
They  were  honest,  steady,  hard-working  folk, 
whose  brave  stand  against  the  despotism  and 
brutality  of  Louis  XIV  was  a  striking  proof  of 
their  qualities  of  endurance  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  their 
convictions.  Moreover,  their  skill  as  agri- 
culturalists,   and    their    knowledge    of  wine- 


THE  OLD  MILL  AT  LA  COTTE 
The  Huguenots  made  a  rich  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Cape.    Where  husbandry  was  backward  they  brought 
their  skill  at  farming  and  knowledge  of  brandy-  and  wine-making.    This  old  mill  at  La  Cotte  in  French  Hoek 
still  has  a  wine-press  dating  from  those  early  days. 
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making  and  brandy-distilling,  would  be  an 
invaluable  contribution  towards  the  economic 
life  of  the  colony. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May.  1688,  three 
shiploads  of  Huguenot  immigrants  arrived  at 
Table  Bay.  They  had  come  out  on  terms 
which,  in  those  days,  were  exceedingly  generous. 
The  Chartered  Company  had  not  only  promised 
them  large  farms  and  granted  them  a  free 
passage,  but  had  also  paid  each  emigrant  a 
lump  sum  towards  clothing  and  other  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  voyage. 

In  spite  of  this  generosity,  however,  many  of 
the  Huguenots  arrived  in  Cape  Town  com- 
pletely destitute,  and  the  kindly  burghers  of  the 
colony  gave  yet  another  demonstration  of  the 
warm-hearted  hospitality  for  which  they  were 
renowned.  The  newcomers  were  not  only 
given  a  cordial  welcome,  but  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  co-operated  to  raise  a  fund 
to  tide  them  over  the  first  few  months  of  their 
existence  in  this  strange  land. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Most  of  the  Huguenot  families  were  granted 
land  at  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein,  and  in 
the  newly-created  district  of  French  Hoek. 
Simon  van  der  Stel  took  great  care  not  to  con- 
centrate the  new  colonists  at  any  one  part  of 
the  country.  He  was  intensely  patriotic,  and 
what  he  wanted  above  all  was  a  Dutch  colony. 
In  time,  he  hoped,  the  Huguenots  would  be 
assimilated  into  the  rest  of  the  population  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  lose  their  distinctively 
French  characteristics. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Huguenots,  with 
their  fierce  independence  of  spirit  and  memories 
of  Louis  XIY's  tyranny  still  fresh  in  their  minds, 
should  have  resented  this  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  their  identity  as  a  group.  When  Simon 
peremptorily  refused  to  let  them  form  their  own 
congregations  at  the  churches  of  Stellenbosch 
and  Drakenstein,  they  were  loud  in  their 
protests.  Towards  the  end  of  1689,  the  French 
pastor,  Pierre  Simond,  a  man  who  had  for 
many  years  been  a  dauntless  fighter  for  religious 
freedom,  led  a  deputation  of  Huguenots  to  the 
castle. 

The  commander  was  infuriated.  He  told  the 
Huguenots  that  their  demands  breathed  the 
very  spirit  of  sedition,  and  accused  them  of 
gross  ingratitude  to  their  benefactors. 

Harsh  words,  however,  could  not  deter  these 
sturdy  French  Protestants.    They  had  already 
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struggled  bitterly  in  Europe  for  the  right  to 
worship  as  thev  pleased,  and  were  determined, 
if  necessary,  to  fight  again.  They  had  not,  they 
remarked  proudly,  struggled  against  the  des- 
potism of  Louis  XIV  of  France  in  order  now  to 
be  subdued  and  oppressed  by  Simon  van  der 
Stel. 

The  Frenchmen  decided  to  appeal,  over  the 
Commander's  head,  to  a  higher  court.  On 
their  behalf  Pierre  Simond  sent  a  reasoned 
statement  of  their  grievances  to  the  Lords 
Seventeen  at  Amsterdam. 

TENSION  BETWEEN  FRENCH  AND  DUTCH 
SETTLERS 

Meanwhile  tension  prevailed  at  the  Cape. 
The  Dutch  colonists,  resenting  what  they 
regarded  as  a  highly  ungrateful  attitude,  de- 
liberately cut  themselves  off  from  social  inter- 
course with  the  Huguenots.  The  Frenchmen, 
in  a  sullen  mood  full  of  deep  suspicions  and 
gloomy  forebodings,  kept  strictly  to  themselves, 
awaiting  anxiously  the  Directors'  reply  to  their 
appeal. 

That  reply  arrived,  at  long  last,  in  June,  i6qi. 
It  was  a  masterly  compromise  and,  fortunately, 
was  acceptable  both  to  Simon  and  the  Hugue- 
nots. It  conceded  to  the  Huguenots  the  main 
thing  they  were  demanding  :  separate  con- 
gregations of  their  own  at  Stellenbosch  and 
Drakenstein.  But  it  also  ordered  the  establish- 
ment of  machinery  by  which  the  Huguenot 
consistory  would  be  kept  well  within  the  control 
of  the  Council  of  Policy,  and  thus  went  far  to 
reassure  Simon  van  der  Stel. 

THE  HUGUENOTS  AS  SETTLERS 

Thenceforward  the  tension  between  the  old- 
established  colonists  and  the  Huguenots  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  For  some  years,  it  is  true, 
there  was  a  certain  aloofness,  partly  due  to  the 
strong  reluctance  of  the  French  settlers  either 
to  give  up  their  native  language  or  to  inter- 
marry with  the  Dutch.  But,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  feelings  of  resentment  and  distrust 
died  away  and  were  replaced  by  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  friendship.  Simon  had  really 
shown  great  wisdom  in  scattering  many  of  the 
Huguenot  farms  throughout  the  existing  districts 
of  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  a  small  group  numerically  ( little  more 
than  two  hundred  individuals  all  told),  and 
very  soon  they  began  to  intermarry  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  Dutch  neigh- 
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XOSA  WARRIOR 

//;  1687  a  young  French  boy  who  had  been  adopted  by  them 
brought  news  of  these  fierce  fighters  of  Bantu  race — distinct 
from  the  Bushmen  and  the  Hottentots — men  whom  the  Cape 
pioneers  had  never  seen. 


bours — to  such  an  extent  that  after  a  few 
generations  the  French  element  had  almost 
completely  disappeared  as  a  distinctive  racial 
group.  This  was,  indeed,  the  one  case  in 
South  African  history  in  which  the  contact 
between  two  races  has  not  brought  in  its  train  a 
long  succession  of  quarrels  and  hatreds.  The 
Huguenots  were  to  make  a  rich  contribution 
to  the  life  of  Cape  Colony.  Their  skill  as 
agriculturalists,  and  as  manufacturers  of  wine 
and  brandy,  was  an  invaluable  asset  in  a  country 
still  rather  backward  in  the  arts  of  husbandry. 
Even  to-day  names  such  as  Marais  and  Fouche 
and  du  Plessis  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  part 
which  the  Huguenots  and  their  descendants 
have  played  in  the  drama  of  South  African  life. 

NEWS  OF  UNEXPLORED  LAND 

In  the  meantime,  strange  and  exciting  news 
had  reached  the  Cape  concerning  some  of  the 
distant  and  unexplored  lands  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  of  a  race  of  native  people — the 


Bantu,  quite  distinct  from  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  —  whom 
the  Cape  pioneers  had  not  yet 
encountered. 

On  March  i,  1687,  over  a  year 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Huguenots, 
an  odd  craft  sailed  into  Table  Bay. 
It  was  named  Centaurus,  and  on 
board  were  eleven  men — Dutch, 
French  and  English — all  in  a  state 
of  utter  exhaustion  and  all  bearing 
the  marks  of  many  months  of  acute 
hardship. 

This  motley  crew  brought  with 
them  an  almost  unbelievable  tale  of 
adventure  and  misfortune  on  the 
unknown  coasts  of  South  Africa — 
a  story  filled  with  the  very  spirit  of 
romance. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  STAVENISSE 

About  a  year  earlier,  they  told 
Simon  van  der  Stel,  the  Dutch 
merchant  vessel  Stavenisse  had  been 
wrecked  near  the  bay  of  Natal.  In 
a  frantic  effort  to  reach  the  shore  a 
number  of  men  lost  their  lives,  but 
sixty  of  the  officers  and  crew 
survived. 

The  survivors  were  in  a  desperate 
plight.  Stranded  on  this  desolate 
strip  of  coast,  with  only  the  faintest 
glimmering  of  hope  that  a  passing  vessel  might 
one  day  sight  them,  they  could  see  themselves 
spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  completely 
cut  off  from  civilization.  During  these  first 
dark  hours  following  the  wreck  one  thought 
alone  buoyed  their  drooping  spirits  and  gave 
them  renewed  courage.  If  only,  by  some 
means,  they  could  reach  Cape  Colony, 
where  friendly  men  of  their  own  race 
would  help  them  to  get  back  safely  to 
their  homes.  .  .  . 

Three  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors,  bruised  and 
battered  and  weak  from  exhaustion,  were 
scarcely  able  to  move,  but  the  remaining 
fifty-seven  resolved  on  a  bold,  reckless  gamble 
with  fate  :  leaving  behind  their  three  com-j 
panions,  they  began  the  stupendous  adventure 
of  trekking  overland  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  Cape. 

It  was  a  desperate  quest,  calling  for  terrific 
powers  of  endurance  ;  and  after  several 
days  seven  of  the  men,  already  too  fatigued 
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to  continue,  returned  to  the  wreck,  rejoin- 
ing the  three  invalids  who  had  stayed 
behind. 

News  of  the  catastrophe  had  by  now  reached 
the  neighbouring  native  tribes,  and  many 
hundreds  of  Bantu  warriors,  armed  with 
assegais,  were  swarming  round  the  wreck. 
They  would  willingly  have  sold  food  to  the 
sailors  ;  but  unfortunately  the  latter  had 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  and  so  had  to  go 
hungry  for  days  on  end. 

COLONY  OF  CASTAWAYS 

Then  something  happened  which  saved  the 
Europeans  from  starvation  in  the  nick  of  time. 
To  their  great  joy  two  Englishmen,  the  only 
survivors  of  an  earlier  shipwreck,  suddenly 
arrived  on  the  scene.  The  newcomers  an- 
nounced that  they  had  a  vast  store  of  goods  for 
trading  with  the  Bantu  tribesmen,  and  cordially 
invited  the  Dutch  mariners  to  share  in  their 
good  fortune. 

This  little  colony  of  Europeans  soon  settled 
down  to  a  comfortable,  if  rather  primitive,  daily 
existence.  The  Englishmen  spoke  the  local 
Bantu  language  fluently  enough,  and  were 
able  to  tell  the  newcomers  many  fascinating 
things  about  the  customs  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes. 

Months  passed,  and  the  shipwrecked  men 
gradually  felt  oppressed  by  the  monotony  and 
loneliness  of  their  life.  Disaster  had  already 
struck  down  two  of  the  party.  One  had  fallen 
ill  and  died,  the  other  had  been  crushed  to 
death  by  a  mad  elephant.  The  survivors,  now 
ten  in  number,  resolutely  decided  to  find  some 
means  of  escaping  from  their  plight. 

EPIC  VOYAGE  OF  THE  CENT  A  UR  US 

With  all  the  resourcefulness  of  desperate  men, 
they  began  to  build  a  boat  which,  they  hoped, 
would  be  sufficiently  seaworthy  to  carry  them 
to  the  Cape.  It  was  a  colossal  task.  Great 
loads 'of  timber  had  to  be  transported  to  the 
coast  and  tools  manufactured  from  such  materials 
as  the  sailors  had  been  able  to  salve  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Stavenisse. 

After  months  of  grinding  labour,  and  after 
many  vicissitudes,  the  Centaurns — for  such  was 
the  name  they  gave  their  strange  little  craft — 
was  ready  to  sail.  By  now  yet  another  party  of 
shipwrecked  mariners,  survivors  from  the 
English  vessel  Bona  Ventura,  wrecked  some 
months  earlier  in  St.  Lucia  Bay,  had  put  in  an 


appearance  ;  and  these  men,  with  the  exception 
of  two  who  elected  to  stay  in  Natal,  readily 
joined  the  adventure. 

The  Cenlaurus  set  out  on  her  epic  voyage  on 
February  17,  1687.  She  proved  thoroughly 
seaworthy,  and  a  fortnight  later  sailed  proudly 
into  Table  Bay. 

Intensely  interested  by  the  strange  stories  he 
heard  from  the  lips  of  these  adventurous 
travellers,  Simon  decided  to  buy  the  Centaurus 
from  them  and  send  it  on  a  voyage  of  explora- 
tion. Towards  the  end  of  1687  the  vessel  was 
put  out  to  sea  once  more. 

One  day,  just  after  the  boat  had  passed  the 
Kei  River,  the  look-out  man  suddenly  noticed 
some  people  waving  frantically  from  the  shore. 
These  proved  to  be  the  shipwrecked  men  who, 
many  months  before,  had  left  the  Natal  coast 
in  the  hope  of  trudging  to  the  Cape. 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  XOSAS 

With  them  was  a  small  French  boy,  Guillaume 
Chenut,  whom  they  had  met  and  befriended. 
His  tale  of  misfortunes  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
was  more  enthralling  even  than  theirs.  Some 
years  earlier,  he  said,  he  had  joined  the  crew  of 
an  English  merchant  vessel  bound  for  the  East. 
Attracted  by  the  scenery  of  Kaffirland,  the 
captain  and  a  party  of  Europeans,  including 
young  Guillaume,  had  landed  in  a  small  boat 
to  explore  the  country.  But  tragedy  suddenly 
overwhelmed  them.  A  horde  of  fierce  Bantu 
warriors,  of  the  Xosa  tribe,  swooped  down  on 
them  and  slaughtered  the  entire  party  with  the 
exception  of  Guillaume,  to  whom  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy.  This 
young  French  boy  was  now  adopted  by  the  Xosas, 
initiated  into  their  tribal  customs  and  soon 
learnt  to  speak  their  language.  But  as  the 
months  passed  he  grew  more  and  more  melan- 
choly and  pined  for  European  companionship. 
Hearing  one  day  that  some  white  men  had 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  immediately 
fled  from  the  kraal  where  he  was  living  and 
eagerly  joined  the  survivors  of  the  Stavenisse  on 
their  journey  to  the  Cape. 

Soon  afterwards  the  party  was  sighted  by 
the  Centaurus  and  taken  to  Cape  Town. 
Guillaume's  adventures  had  a  happy  ending. 
News  reached  the  Cape  that  his  brother  was 
now  living  prosperously  in  Holland,  and  the 
young  French  boy,  greatly  to  his  delight,  was 
at  once  sent  back  to  Europe  on  one  of  the 
company's  vessels. 
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The  voyage  of  the  Centaurus  whetted  Simon 
van  der  Stel's  appetite  for  exploration.  In  the 
winter  of  1688  he  sent  the  .Noord  on  its  famous 
expedition  to  Delagoa  Bay.  On  the  return 
journey  a  call  was  made  at  the  Bay  of  Natal, 
where  the  explorers  were  greeted  in  the  most 
friendly  and  hospitable  manner  by  the  Bantu 
tribesmen. 

NEWS  OF  THE  DISTANT  BANTU 

By  1689,  as  a  result  of  the  series  of  discoveries 
related  above,  the  authorities  at  Capetown  knew 
more  than  they  had  ever  known  before  about 
the  distant  coastlands  of  South  Africa  and  their 
peoples.  In  particular,  the  explorers  had  been 
able  to  throw  much  light  on  the  customs  of  the 
various  Bantu  tribes  encountered  by  them  in 
Natal,  such  as  the  AmaXosa,  the  AmaPondo 
and  the  AmaTembu.  Many  years  were  yet  to 
pass  before  the  Europeans  of  the  Cape  came 
seriously  into  contact  with  the  Bantu  tribes. 
But  nearly  a  century  after  Simon  van  der  Stel's 
time  the  Europeans,  advancing  steadily  east- 
wards in  search  of  new  grazing  grounds,  were 
to  clash  violently  with  the  advance  guard  of  the 


Bantu,  and  bitter  struggles  between  the  two 
races  were  to  ensue  for  many  years. 

In  the  early  months  of  1689  Simon  had  little 
time  to  reflect  on  the  important  results  achieved 
by  his  explorers.  He  had  to  concentrate  his 
whole  attention  on  a  new  and  dangerous 
emergency  that  had  arisen. 

Startling  rumours  were  reaching  the  Cape 
from  Europe.  France  and  England,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  war  on  Holland  and  intended  to 
drive  her  from  the  seas  and  strip  her  of  her 
colonial  possessions.  Actually,  a  strong  friend- 
ship between  England  and  Holland  was 
cemented  at  this  time,  for  William  of  Orange 
had  just  landed  triumphantly  at  Torbay,  to  be 
welcomed  as  the  new  king  of  England. 

WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  HOLLAND 

But  war  did  break  out  between  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  Dutch  ships  were  seized  in 
French  ports.  A  furious  assault  appeared  to  be 
threatened  on  Holland's  key  possessions. 

Simon  van  der  Stel  prepared  to  defend  the 
colony  against  invasion.  In  April  a  French 
merchant  vessel,  the  Normande,  whose  captain 
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WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE  LANDS  AT  TORBAY 


When  the  Dutch  prince  arrived  in  England  in  1688  to  be  crowned  king,  startling  rumours  were  reaching  the 
Cape  of  a  French  attack  upon  Holland.    France  shortly  afterwards  did  commence  hostilities  and  Simon  van 
der  Stel  prepared  to  defend  the  little  colony  against  invasion. 


SHEIK.  JOSEPH'S  TOMB 

Exiled  from  the  East  Indies,  where  he  had  opposed  Dutch  rule,  Sheik  Joseph  lived  for  five  years  al  the  Cape. 
The  Mohammedans  of  South  Africa  still  pay  homage  to  his  memory.    He  was  buried  at  Zandvliet.  This 
is  his  tomb,  known  as  the  Kramat,  before  its  alteration. 


was  still  unaware  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
was  promptly  seized  when  it  sailed  into  Table 
Bay.  Some  weeks  later  another  French  ship, 
the  Cache,  was  also  captured.  The  spoils  of  war 
thus  gained  were  very  handsome  indeed,  for 
the  two  ships  carried  an  immensely  valuable- 
cargo. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    THE    "  INDEPENDENT 
FISCAL  " 

The  year  1689  saw  an  important  innovation 
in  the  government  of  the  colony.  For  some  time 
the  directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
had  been  alarmed  at  the  growing  corruption 
among  colonial  officials.  These  men  were  often 
paid  extremely  low  salaries,  and  tended  to 
supplement  their  incomes  at  the  company's 
expense,  by  means  of  private  trading  and 
other  dubious  practices.  The  directors 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  stamp 
out  this  type  of  corruption  among  their 
servants,  and  accordingly  appointed  at  each 
colonial  outpost  and  trading  station  an 
official,  to  be  known  as  the  "  independent 
fiscal,"  who  was  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 


local  finances  of  the  company,  and  who  was  to 
be  answerable  only  to  the  Lords  Seventeen 
themselves.  In  1689  Cornells  Simons  was 
appointed  to  this  position  at  Cape  Colony. 

By  this  time  Simon  van  der  Stel's  major 
ambitions  had  already  been  achieved,  although 
perhaps  not  on  quite  the  scale  he  had  hoped. 
The  new  Huguenot  colonists  had  now  settled 
down  peaceably  among  their  Dutch  and 
German  neighbours,  and  not  many  years  were 
to  pass  before  a  distinctive  race  of  farmers 
emerged,  a  race  neither  purely  Dutch  nor 
purely  French  nor  purely  German — the  nucleus, 
in  fact,  of  the  Afrikaner  people. 

CAPE  COLONY  IN  1690 

The  free  colonists  and  their  families  now 
numbered  over  one  thousand.  Working  on 
the  colonists'  farms  were  nearly  four  hundred 
slaves ;  men  and  women  and  children.  In 
addition  there  were  some  two  hundred  "  free  " 
Indians  and  coloured  folk  who  enjoyed,  in 
theory  at  least,  equality  of  status  with  the 
Europeans. 

Such  was  the  complex  social  make-up  of 
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THE  FARMERS  OF  THE  CAPE 
This  map  shows  the  colony,  with  the  names  of  all  its  farmers,  at  the  time  of  Simon  van  der  St  el's  retirement. 
Already,  however,  the  "  trek-boer  "  was  coming  into  existence,  the  man  who  could  not  be  labelled,  cribbed 
or  confined,  and  who  wandered  beyond  the  reach  of  laws  and  boundary  posts. 


Cape  Colony  in  the  year  1690.  Cape  Town  itself 
was  changing  visibly  every  year.  The  com- 
pany's glorious  gardens,  larger  in  extent  than  the 
gardens  of  to-day,  gave  the  town  an  aspect  of 
rich  and  varied  colour  and,  between  the  gardens 
and  Table  Bay,  rows  of  handsome  little  dwellings 
marked  the  sites  of  what  in  later  years  were  to 
be  the  central  streets  of  a  thriving  modern  city. 

ARRIVAL  OF  SHEIK  JOSEPH 

In  1G94  a  renowned  personality  arrived  at 
the  Cape,  an  exile  from  his  native  land  in  the 
East — Sheik  Joseph,  rebel  and  mystic,  whose 
memory  is  even  to-day  revered  by  the  Moham- 
medan people  of  South  Africa.  This  very  re- 
markable man  had  for  many  years  been  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
In  alliance  with  the  English,  he  had  waged  a 
terrific  agitation  in  the  state  of  Bantam  against 
the  Company's  nominee  to  the  throne.  In  1683 
he  was  captured,  and  imprisoned  at  Java  ;  but 
the  Dutch  authorities  feared  that  his  very- 
presence  in  the  East  Indies  might  prove  a  source 
of  danger  and  accordingly,  in  1694,  shipped  him 
off  to  the  Cape.    Five  years  later  Sheik  Joseph 


died.  His  tomb,  known  as  the  Kramat,  lies  at 
Zandvliet  in  Cape  Province,  and  to  this  sacred 
spot  pilgrimages  of  Moslems  still  come  reverently 
every  year  to  honour  his  memory. 

Meanwhile,  in  1691,  the  directors  of  the 
company  had  rewarded  Simon  van  der  Stel  for 
his  great  services  to  the  company  by  promoting 
him  to  the  rank  of  governcr.  After  twelve 
years'  rule  at  the  Cape  he  could  look  back  with 
satisfaction  on  a  series  of  immense  achievements. 
He  had  infused  new  blood  into  the  life  of  the 
colony.  He  had  introduced  vast  improvements 
in  agricultural  technique.  He  had  opened  up 
new  areas  of  land  to  cultivation.  He  had  made 
the  colony  far  richer  than  the  directors  of  the 
company  had  ever  dreamed  to  be  possible,  and 
he  had  done  much  to  give  the  free  colonists  a 
fuller  and  more  varied  social  life. 

LAST  YEARS  OF  SIMON  VAN  DER  STEL'S 
RULE 

His  accomplishments  must  have  been  a 
source  of  great  personal  pride  and  joy  ;  but  the 
closing  years  of  his  regime  were  clouded  with 
disillusion  and  disappointment.    It  had  been 
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one  thing  to  build  up  the  colony.  It  was  quite 
another  thing  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  conflicting  forces  which  his  experiment  had 
set  in  motion. 

Trouble  with  the  Hottentots  had  broken  out 
once  again.  Since  the  defeat  cf  the  fiery 
Gonnema,  the  various  tribes,  weakened  by  bitter 
strife,  had  been  more  or  less  at  peace  with  the 
company.  The  tribes,  each  headed  by  a 
"  captain  "  whose  appointment  usually  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  Cape  Government, 
and  who  was  presented  by  the  Europeans  with 
a  copper-headed  staff  as  symbol  of  his  chieftain- 
ship, acted  as  trading  intermediaries  between 
the  company  and  the  more  remote  clans. 

STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  HOTTENTOT 
CHIEFS 

But  the  last  ten  years  of  Simon's  rule  were 
marked  by  inter-tribal  bickerings  and  quarrels 
which  the  Governor,  for  all  his  powers  of 
diplomacy,  could  do  little  to  quell.  By  1691  the 
strife  between  Captain  Klaas  and  Captain 
Koopman,  two  of  the  most  important  Hottentot 
chiefs,  was  coming  to  a  head.  Hitherto  Klaas 
had  been  Simon  van  der  Stel's  favourite,  but 
Koopman  now  began  to  spread  tales  that  his 
rival  was  conspiring  against  the  company  with 
some  of  the  discontented  groups  among  the 
European  colonists.  In  1693,  when  Koopman 
informed  the  company  (it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
what  truth)  that  Klaas  intended  to  swoop 
down  on  his  kraal,  European  troops  seized  their 
former  ally  and  put  him  under  arrest.  Klaas 
was  sent  to  Robbeii_  Island,  a  prisoner.  The 
wily  Koopman  had  meanwhile  seized  Klaas's 
wife  as  part  of  his  plunder.  A  year  later,  when 
Klaas  was  released  from  captivity,  his  wife 
indicated  that  she  preferred  to  go  on  living  with 
Koopman.  In  1697,  however,  she  changed  her 
mind,  whereupon  Koopman  at  once  put  her  to 
death.  The  result  of  this  barbarous  act  was  a 
further  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Klaas  and  his 
tribesmen  began  a  violent  and  bitter  offensive 


against  their  hated  enemy,  and  the  struggle 
dragged  on  for  the  remainder  of  Simon  van 
der  Stel's  official  career  at  the  Cape. 

If  the  Hottentots  were  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
annoyance  to  the  governor,  the  conduct  of  the 
European  colonists  during  these  later  years 
aroused  him  to  helpless  fury.  He  had  given 
them  land,  he  had  encouraged  them  to  become 
good  arable  farmers,  he  had  done  everything 
within  his  power  to  build  up  a  happy  com- 
munity ;  yet  many  of  the  burghers,  especially 
the  younger  men,  had  ungratefully  disdained 
to  follow  the  road  along  which  he  pointed. 

Simon  wanted  to  see  Cape  Colony  firmly 
established  as  a  steady,  settled  rural  community. 
But  many  of  the  colonists  had  other  ideas. 
They  actively  preferred  cattle-farming  to  arable 
farming.  They  were  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
carefree,  roving  life  of  the  pastoralist. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  "  TREK-BOER  " 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  even  in  Simon 
van  der  Stel's  time,  the  "  trek-boer "  was 
coming  into  existence — the  type  of  farmer  who, 
in  search  of  new  pastures,  would  wander  farther 
and  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ; 
who  was  openly  contemptuous  of  decrees  and 
restrictions  issued  by  the  government. 

Simon  tried  to  check  the  ever-growing  exodus. 
But  neither  he  nor  his  successors  could  keep 
under  control  this  powerful  force  which  in  later 
years  was  to  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  South  Africa — as  his  son,  Willem 
Adriaan  van  der  Stel,  was  to  learn  to  his 
cost. 

In  1699,  after  twenty  years  of  toil,  Simon  van 
der  Stel  relinquished  the  governorship.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  he  had  no  ambitions  outside 
South  Africa.  He  elected  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  on  the  magnificent  farm  of  Groote 
Constantia,  which,  as  a  special  concession,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the 
company,  the  Directors  had  presented  to  him 
some  years  earlier. 


REVOLT  OF  THE  COLONISTS 


MONUMENT  TO  FREEDOM 
"Libertas"  the  Stellenbosch  home  of  Adam  Tas,  leader  of  the  revolt  against  Willem  Adriaan  van  der  Stel's 
feign  of  terror,  was  thus  re-christened  on  his  release  from  prison.  In  Stellenbosch  was  drawn  up  the  protest 
addressed  to  the  Lords  Seventeen  that  purged  the  colony  of  its  corrupt  and  selfish  rulers. 
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The  First  Struggle  for  Freedom  at  the  Cape 


N 


o  sooner  had  Simon  van  der  Stel  laid 
aside  his  burdens  than  the  colony  began 
to  head  rapidly  towards  a  grave  internal 


For  many  years  the  barometer  of  discontent 
had  been  steadily  rising.  Dark  clouds  were 
gathering,  and  it  took  all  Simon's  tact  and 
patience  to  avert  the  revolutionary  storm  which 
threatened  to  break  out.  However  disgruntled 
the  colonists  may  have  been,  however  deeply 
they  may  have  resented  the  arbitrary  behaviour 
of  the  government,  they  none  the  less  retained 
a  high  measure  of  personal  respect  for  the 
governor  himself.  Above  all,  Simon's  genuine 
affection  for  the  burghers  and  their  families 
held  in  check  the  latent  forces  of  rebellion. 

SIMON'S  SON  BECOMES  GOVERNOR 

Had  Simon's  successor  inherited  his  personal 
qualities,  disaster  might  have  been  avoided. 
Unfortunately  his  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  son,  Willem  Adriaan  van  der  Stel,  a  man 
of  very  different  stamp.  Tyrannical,  self- 
seeking,  corrupt,  Willem  Adriaan  inflicted 
hardship  after  hardship  upon  the  unfortunate 
colonists,  and  smouldering  resentment  was  soon 
to  burst  out  into  a  fierce  revolutionary  flame. 

The  new  governor  assumed  office  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  the  history  of  the  Cape.  Times 
were  bad,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  population 
made  the  situation  even  more  acute.  Not  only 
were  the  burghers  bringing  large  numbers  of 
children  into  the  world,  but  immigration  con- 
tinued apace.  Every  vessel  from  Europe  brought 
a  handful  of  new  settlers  and  boat-loads  of 
negro  slaves  were  constantly  arriving  from 
Mauritius  and  Madagascar. 

The  problems  facing  Willem  Adriaan  van 
der  Stel  when  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  called  for 
a  high  order  of  statesmanship.  If  he  had  shown 
tolerance  and  generosity  in  his  dealings  with 
the  burghers  he  might  have  maintained  peace 
within  the  colony  and  ranked  with  his  father 
as  one  of  the  great  pioneer  builders  of  a  nation. 
But  he  preferred  to  carry  out  a  policv  which 
brought  civil  strife  to  the  colony  and  ignominious 
ruin  to  his  own  public  career.  His  all-consuming 
desire  was  to  build  up  a  vast  private  fortune. 
To  achieve  this  ambition  he  was  prepared  to 
use  any  methods,  however  unscrupulous. 


At  the  very  outset  Willem  Adriaan  began 
systematically  to  feather  his  own  nest.  In  1700 
he  persuaded  a  visiting  commissioner  named 
Wouter  Walkenier  to  grant  him  four  hundred 
morgen  of  land  at  Vergelegen.  This  concession 
was  made  without  either  the  knowledge  or 
approval  of  the  Lords  Seventeen  ;  and  some 
years  later  that  all-powerful  assembly  indignantly 
ordered  the  estate  to  be  restored  to  the  Chartered 
Company.  But  by  that  time  much  harm  had 
already  been  done.  Willem  Adriaan's  appetite 
for  wealth,  far  from  being  satiated  by  this  very 
generous  grant  made  to  him  at  the  beginning 
of  his  official  career,  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
every  year,  and  by  means  of  numerous  shady 
transactions  he  soon  contrived  to  build  up  an 
immense  private  estate.  Before  many  years  had 
passed  Vergelegen  had  become,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  colonists,  a  hated  symbol  of  the  greed  and 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  a  selfish  bureaucracy. 

In  spite  of  these  fatal  defects  of  character, 
Willem  Adriaan  was  not  completely  lacking  in 
constructive  vision.  From  his  father  he  inherited 
a  strong  determination  to  widen  the  boundaries 
of  Cape  Colony  and  to  make  the  country  more 
prosperous  and  more  beautiful. 

EXTENDING  BOUNDARIES   OF  CAPE 
COLONY 

Although  the  outward  aspect  of  the  colony 
had  changed  immeasurably  since  the  time  of 
Jan  van  Riebeeck's  earliest  pioneer  efforts,  and 
although  the  population  was  now  growing 
steadily,  the  European  settlement  was  still 
confined  to  a  tiny  area  near  the  coast.  "  At 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  writes 
Dr.  Theal,  the  famous  historian  of  South  Africa, 
"  there  was  no  white  man  living  more  than  45 
miles  from  the  Castle,  and  the  whole  territory 
occupied  by  Europeans  was  visible  from  ships  at 
anchor  in  Table  Bay." 

It  was  not  long  before  Willem  Adriaan 
succeeded  in  throwing  open  to  European  enter- 
prise considerable  areas  of  land  beyond  the 
frontiers.  In  November,  1699,  nine  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Table  Bay,  he  set  out  with  a 
number  of  his  colleagues  to  inspect  the  colony 
and  its  outposts.  Stellenbosch,  Drakenstein, 
the  Tigerberg,  and  the  outlying  European 
farms,  all  came  under  his  scrutiny.    But  the 
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tour  carried  him  far  beyond  the  regions  in 
which  colonists  had  already  settled.  Moving 
northwards  along  the  Bergh  River  valley  through 
a  country  which  in  the  wildness  of  its  scenery 
contrasted  vividly  with  the  settled  farmlands  of 
the  colony  itself,  he  cut  through  the  Obiqua 
mountain  range  at  Roodezand  pass,  and  found 
himself  in  a  region  whose  rich  variety  of  scenery 
took  his  breath  away.  Enclosed  by  the  Obiqua 
range  to  the  west,  the  Witzenberg  to  the  east, 
and  the  mighty  Winterhoek  to  the  north,  this 
strip  of  sheltered  but  almost  uninhabited 
country  appeared  to  the  governor  and  his  com- 
panions to  be  a  land  of  promise  for  the  European 
settler.  There  were  rich  grasslands,  fine 
natural  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  a 
magnificent  array  of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Such  was  the  region  known  to  later  generations 
of  South  African  as  the  Tulbagh  basin,  but 
christened  by  Willem  Adriaan  as  the  "  Land 
of  Waveren." 

The  governor  was  particularly  anxious  at 
this  time  to  make  new  lands  accessible  to  the 
ever-growing  band  of  free  colonists,  not  so  much 


for  arable  cultivation  as  for  pasture.  With  the 
disintegration  of  the  Hottentot  tribes  it  had 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  enough 
cattle  for  the  colony's  needs,  and  wider  facilities 
for  large-scale  cattle-breeding  by  the  Europeans 
themselves  had  thus  become  an  urgent  require- 
ment. In  February,  1700,  a  burgher  named 
Henning  Huising  was  granted  a  meat  contract 
by  which  he  agreed  to  supply  the  company  with 
mutton  and  beef  at  a  fixed  price.  Some  months 
earlier  the  law  prohibiting  burghers  from 
bartering  for  cattle  with  the  Hottentots  had 
been  repealed. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  CATTLE  FARMING 

The  Hottentots,  however,  were  of  declining 
importance  as  a  source  of  supply.  More  and 
more  farmers  took  to  breeding  cattle  on  a  large 
scale.  Gone  were  the  days  when  the  authorities 
frowned  on  cattle-farming  and  upbraided  the 
colonists  for  failing  to  grow  enough  wheat. 
From  now  on  the  burghers  were  actively  en- 
couraged to  breed  cattle  and  sheep,  a  pursuit 
which  appealed  to  the  majority  of  them  far 


KKOU  THE    MURAL  PAINTING 


IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  HOUSE.  LONDON. 


BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  HIGH  COMMISSIONER 


THE  FAT  OF  THE  LAND 
Willem  Adriaan  van  der  Stel  used  his  position  as  Governor  to  build  himself  a  vast  private  fortune.    He  is 
seen  here  on  his  farm  at  Vergelegen,  which  was  a  symbol  to  the  colonists  of  his  greed  and  tyranny.  Money 
flowed  into  his  pockets  at  their  expense  and  land  was  filched  for  his  favourites. 
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STELLENBOSCH  TO-DAY 
Stellenbosch  bears  witness  to  Willem  Adriaans  genuine  desire  to  make  the  Cape  more  prosperous  and  beautiful. 
He  superintended  a  vast  scheme  of  afforestation  here,  and  to  his  constructive  action  in  meeting  the  timber 
shortage  were  due  the  handsome  lines  of  oak  trees  that  graced  the  streets  in  later  years. 
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more  strongly  than  the  exacting  tasks  of  arable 
cultivation.  The  great  difficulty  which  had  to 
be  overcome  was  the  lack  of  adequate  grazing 
grounds  within  the  official  boundaries  of  the 
colony.  Willem  Adriaan,  however,  soon  solved 
this  problem.  Early  in  1700  a  number  of 
fanners  living  in  Drakenstein  were  given  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  the  rich  pasturelands  in 
Riebeeck's  Kasteel.  By  July  of  the  same  year 
a  small  band  of  colonists,  mainly  recent  im- 
migrants from  Europe,  had  started  new  cattle- 
farms  in  the  beautiful  land  of  Waveren. 

Thus  the  governor's  initiative  had  brought 
about  a  large  expansion  of  the  colony  and  had 
effectively  answered,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  burghers'  insistent  demand  for  more  space. 

GROWING  INDEPENDENCE   OF  THE 
COLONISTS 

The  land  of  Waveren,  which  in  later  years 
was  to  achieve  wide  fame  for  the  glories  of 
its  scenery  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  its  gabled 
farmhouses,  had  been  opened  up  to  Europeans, 
and  further  steps  had  thus  been  taken  in  a 
process  of  penetration  inland  which  was  to 
continue  almost  unchecked  for  the  greater  part 
of  two  centuries.  But  this  new  and  growing 
movement  towards  the  hinterland  created 
problems  which  successive  governors  proved 
quite  unable  to  solve.  Every  mile  of  expansion 
eastwards  and  northwards  meant  a  further 
weakening  in  the  authority  of  the  government 
and  a  further  stimulus  to  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  colonists.  The  very  mode  of  life  of 
the  cattle-farmer  made  him  intolerant  of  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  administration.  These 
burgher  families  who  tended  their  herds  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  colony  had  to  a  large  extent  cut 
themselves  adrift  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. For  their  part  they  asked  little  of  the 
government  except  to  be  left  to  lead  their  own 
lives  in  the  way  they  liked  best.  They  lived  in 
tents,  were  content  with  a  simple  and  frugal 
diet  and  had  little  use  for  organized  education. 
Their  dominating  passion  was  for  freedom,  and 
something  of  this  spirit  transmitted  itself  to 
those  more  settled  colonists  who  lived  nearer 
to  the  capital.  Already  the  burgher  population 
was  growing  more  and  more  impatient  of 
official  checks  and  regulations.  The  harshness 
and  tyranny  of  Willem  Adriaan's  regime  was 
soon  to  bring  matters  to  a  head. 

Actually,  the  storm  did  not  break  until  1706. 
In  the  meantime,  Willem  Adriaan  set  himself 


vigorously  to  the  task  of  improving  the  amenities 
of  the  colony.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  the 
country  was  threatened  with  a  serious  shortage 
of  timber.  In  van  Riebeeck's  day  the  valleys 
and  mountain  slopes  of  the  Cape  had  been 
covered  by  magnificent  natural  forests,  but  these 
were  by  now  almost  exhausted.  Willem  Adriaan 
realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  lost  no 
time  in  laying  out  large  areas  of  land  for 
afforestation.  In  1699  he  had  many  thousands 
of  oak  trees  planted  at  Drakenstein  and  Stellen- 
bosch. 

WILLEM  ADRIAAN  AS  A  GARDENER 

In  matters  such  as  this  the  governor  showed 
a  degree  of  wisdom  which  was  wholly  lacking 
in  his  dealings  with  the  settlers.  Like  his 
father  he  was  imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to 
beautify  the  colony.  His  efforts  as  a  gardener 
left  a  permanent  mark.  It  was  due  to  him  that 
the  streets  of  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein  were 
in  later  years  graced  by  lines  of  handsome  oak 
trees.  It  was  under  his  guidance  that  in  1700 
a  magnificent  garden  was  opened  at  Newlands. 
In  the  public  gardens  at  Cape  Town  he  built  a 
lodge  on  what  was  later  to  become  the  site  of 
Government  House,  and  also  added  a  natural 
history  museum  and  a  small  zoo. 

By  the  time  the  younger  van  der  Stel  arrived 
at  Table  Bay  the  Dutch  and  French  Huguenot 
communities  were  already  intermingling  freely, 
and  the  former  animosities  had  almost  flickered 
out.  At  both  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein 
burghers  of  both  races  lived  peacefully  side  by- 
side.  Pierre  Simond,  the  French  minister  who 
some  years  earlier  had  made  such  a  gallant 
fight  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  Huguenots,  was  now 
in  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Drakenstein, 
but  Stellenbosch  had  been  for  some  time 
without  a  spiritual  guide  of  its  own.  In  1700 
Hercules  van  Loon  arrived  from  Europe  to  fill 
the  vacant  ministry  and  in  the  same  year  a 
sick-comforter  was  given  the  special  task  of 
looking  after  the  welfare  and  education  of  the 
Dutch-speaking  families  at  Drakenstein. 

FIRST  SERIOUS  CATTLE  RAID 

Trouble  suddenly  descended  on  the  colony 
in  the  early  months  of  170 1.  It  came  this  time 
from  the  wild,  roaming  tribes  of  Bushmen  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  had  already  proved  a 
grave  menace  to  the  European  and  Hottentot 
cattle-owners.  With  the  extension  of  the  colony 
to  Riebeeck's  Kasteel,  the  land  of  Waveren  and 
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other  outlying  districts,  the  danger  of  sudden 
cattle-raids  became  even  more  grave. 

The  first  serious  incident  of  its  kind  occurred 
in  March,  1701,  when  a  horde  of  Bushmen 
suddenly  invaded  a  European  farm  at  Riebeeck's 
Kasteel,  and  seized  a  large  number  of  cattle. 
A  commando  gave  chase,  but  the  robbers 
managed  to  keep  their  plunder. 

Hastily,  Wi|iem  Adriaan  sent  soldiers  north- 
wards to  act  as  a  permanent  guard  in  the  newly- 
opened  cattle-farming  areas.  But  this  did  not 
deter  the  Bushmen.  Scarcely  had  the  soldiers 
arrived  at  their  camp  than  over  one  hundred 
cattle  were  seized  under  their  very  noses.  Once 
again  the  primitive  Bushmen  had  triumphed 
over  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 

European  farmers  on  these  distant  pastures 
were  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  So,  too,  were 
the  Hottentot  cattle-owners.  Both  races  now 
joined  forces  to  recover  their  lost  property  ; 
and  a  commando  led  by  Gerrit 
Cloete,  one  of  the  farmers  who  had 
suffered  heavy  loss  at  the  hands  of 
the  cattle-thieves,  and  the  famous 
Hottentot  chief,  Captain  Kees, 
searched  high  and  low  for  their 
diminutive  foes. 

The  Government,  however, 
frowned  on  this  unauthorized  expe- 
dition, and  Gerrit  Cloete  himself 
was  arrested.  But  it  was  painfully 
evident  that  the  authorities  had  a 
very  weak  case.  A  mere  handful  of 
professional  soldiers  had  failed  dis- 
mally to  ward  off  the  fierce  attacks 
of  the  Bushmen,  and  the  burghers 
and  Hottentots  were  therefore 
obliged  to  improvise  a  defence  force  of 
their  own.  Unless  the  authorities  were 
prepared  to  give  adequate  protection 
to  the  cattle-farmers,  they  could 
not  with  any  fairness  complain. 

Immediate  steps  were  in  fact  taken 
to  strengthen  the  military  forces 
stationed  in  the  new  districts,  but 
even  so  it  was  many  months  before 
the  raiders  were  subdued.  Burghers 
and  Hottentots  at  Riebeeck's  Kas- 
teel, at  Waveren,  at  Groenekloof, 
lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm. 
At  any  moment  a  party  of  merciless 
Bushmen  might  sweep  down  on 
their  farms,  destroy  their  property, 
seize  their  cattle,  and  leave  behind 


a  trail  of  indiscriminate  murder.  In  the 
closing  months  of  1701  there  were  numerous 
affrays  between  soldiers  and  Bushmen,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  following  year  that  the 
menace  of  cattle-raids  had  been  appreciably 
diminished.  A  show  of  military  force  had  at 
last  intimidated  the  fierce  little  hunters  ;  but 
even  in  1702  and  the  succeeding  years  strong 
patrols  of  soldiers  had  to  be  stationed  at  the 
outposts  in  order  to  give  cattle  farmers  some 
guarantee  of  safety. 

Violence  now  broke  out  in  another  quarter. 
This  time  the  aggressors  were  not  Bushmen, 
but  an  irresponsible  band  of  European  ad- 
venturers and  detribalized  Hottentots  who  for 
some  months  had  been  roaming  at  large  beyond 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1702  they  were  encamped  near  the 
Fish  River,  where  a  levy  of  fierce  native 
warriors,  exiled  members  of  the  Xosa  tribe, 


MONKEY  RAIDERS 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  colonists  on  the  outskirts 
were  still  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  wilds.    Plundering  companies 
of  baboons  such  as  these  were  not  uncommon. 
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swept  down  upon  them.  The  Europeans  and 
their  Hottentot  followers  wreaked  a  fearful 
revenge.  They  slew  numberless  Bantu, 
plundered  their  kraals,  and  even  made 
murderous  attacks  on  some  Hottentot  tribes 
that  were  living  peacefully  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Although  the  Europeans  in  this  case  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  reputable  burgher 
families  of  the  Cape — they  were  in  fact  simply 
a  criminal  riff-raff — this  clash  with  the  Xosa 
warriors  was  a  significant  prelude  to  the  long 


by  now  arrived  in  South  Africa,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  new  arrangement  resurrected  an 
old  grievance  among  the  French  burghers  at 
Drakenstein.  Pierre  Simond  had  been  one  of 
themselves,  spoke  their  own  language,  and 
sympathized  deeply  with  their  own  aspirations. 
His  successor,  Hendrik  Bek,  was  a  Hollander. 
That  would  not  have  mattered  but  for  a  rather 
tactless  and  premature  decision  by  the  govern- 
ment by  which  the  Dutch  language  was  to  be 
used  exclusively  in  sermons  at  church  and  in 
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HOW  THE  COLONISTS  SAW  VERGELEGEN 
This  is  the  view  of  WUlem  Adriaan's  estate  as  pictured  by  the  complaining  burghers.    The  four  hundred  morgen 
of  land  granted  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Lords  Seventeen  is  shown  with  orangery,  vineyard, 
plantation,  spacious  barn,  cattle-house  and  slave-compound — all  presided  over  by  a  lordly  mansion. 


sequence  of  struggles  which  in  later  years  were  to 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fish  River. 

This  was  indeed  a  year  of  woe.  In  April, 
1702,  another  terrible  shipping  catastrophe 
occurred  off  the  Cape  coast.  The  Meresteyn, 
a  large  merchant  vessel,  was  wrecked  with 
heavy  loss  of  life.  Fewer  than  one  hundred  of 
her  passengers  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 

For  some  years  Pierre  Simond  had  been 
pressing  the  Directors  to  relieve  him  of  his 
duties  as  minister  at  Drakenstein  in  order  that 
he  might  return  to  Europe.    A  successor  had 


lessons  at  the  school.  Once  again  the  Huguenot 
residents  were  loud  in  their  protests,  and  tempers 
began  to  rise.  Months  were  to  pass  before  a 
solution  acceptable  both  to  the  government 
and  the  Huguenots  was  reached. 

The  year  1 704  was  a  landmark  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  Cape.  In  the  past  the 
congregation  at  Cape  Town  had  been  obliged  to 
rest  content  with  makeshift  accommodation  at 
the  Castle.  But  for  twenty-five  years  builders 
had  been  working  on  a  proper  church,  and  now, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1 704,  the  people 
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•of  Cape  Town  gathered  there  for  the  inaugural 
service. 

Some  months  later  a  tragic  incident  robbed 
the  Stellenbosch  burghers  of  their  minister. 
After  only  four  years'  residence  in  the  colony 
Hercules  van  Loon  committed  suicide.  This 
unhappy  event  at  least  provided  the  Lords 
Seventeen  with  an  opportunity  to  appease  the 
discontented  Huguenots  at  Drakenstein.  They 
now  resolved  to  transfer  Hendrik  Bek  from  Drak- 
enstein to  Stellenbosch,  and  to  send  out  from 
Europe  a  French-speaking  minister,  Engelbertus 
Le  Boucq,  to  take  up  duties  at  Drakenstein. 
Actually  this  plan  was  never  carried  out.  By 
the  time  le  Boucq  arrived  from  the  Netherlands 
(in  1707,  three  years  after  his  appointment) 
civil  strife  had  burst  upon  the  colony,  and  the 
new  minister  at  once  leaped  into  the  fray  in 
favour  of  the  colonists.  His  behaviour  in  every 
respect  tended  to  be  truculent.  Hearing  that 
the  parson  at  Drakenstein  had  to  live  under 
somewhat  primitive  conditions,  he  indignantly 
refused  to  go  there,  and  no  amount  of  pressure 
by  the  authorities  could  shake  him.     At  about 


this  time,  however,  the  minister  in  charge  of  the 
Cape  Town  congregation  was  dismissed  from 
office,  and  the  Council  of  Policy  decided  to 
appoint  the  temperamental  le  Boucq  in  his 
place.  Hendrik  Bek  retained  his  post  at 
Stellenbosch,  but  it  was  some  years  before  the 
burghers  of  Drakenstein  were  given  a  minister 
of  their  own. 

Simon  van  der  Stel's  historic  journey  of 
exploration  into  Namaqualand  was  gradually 
bearing  fruit.  For  some  years  various  Namaqua 
chiefs  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Cape  Government,  but  it  was  not  until  1705 
that  this  friendship  developed  into  a  definite 
alliance.  In  that  year  a  number  of  Namaqua 
chiefs  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  castle,  where 
Willem  Adriaan  treated  them  as  honoured 
guests  and  heaped  gifts  upon  them.  A  copper- 
headed  staff  was  presented  to  each  chief  as  a 
symbol  of  his  chieftainship  and  of  his  "  recog- 
nition "  by  the  Cape  authorities,  and  all  the 
Namaquas  left  the  castle  proudly  bearing 
classical  names,  such  as  Plato,  which  the 
governor  had  bestowed  upon  them. 


HOW  THE  GOVERNOR  SAW  IT 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  picture  opposite  is  Willem  Adriaan  s  own  view  of  Vergelegen.  A  poor,  two- 
storey  house  with  small  outbuildings  is  represented  in  the  wildest  possible  surroundings  and  on  the  point  0} 
being  attacked  by  ferocious  lions — animals  which,  incidentally,  had  been  exterminated  in  that  part  of  the 

country  many  years  before. 
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The  year  1 705  saw  a  further  effort  to  explore 
the  coast  and  hinterland  of  Natal.  We  have 
already  recorded  the  strange  experiences  and 
adventures  of  those  sailors  who,  in  Simon  van 
der  Stel's  time,  had  been  shipwrecked  there. 
The  younger  van  der  Stel  now  resolved  to  send 
out  yet  another  expedition.  In  spite  of  his 
bold  programme  of  afforestation  there  was  still 
a  serious  shortage  of  timber  at  the  Cape  and  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Natal  was  sufficiently 
rich  in  natural  forests  to  make  good  this 
deficiency.  Accordingly,  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  1705,  the  Postlooper  set  sail  from  Cape  Town. 
Some  twenty  years  earlier  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  had  purchased  a  strip  of  the 
Natal  coastland  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  and  the  captain  of  the  Postlooper  was  now- 
instructed  to  confirm  this  transaction.  But  it 
turned  out  that  the  old  chief  who  had  entered 
into  the  agreement  had  been  dead  for  many- 
years.  His  successor  told  the  Europeans  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  sale.  He 
also  made  it  plain  that  neither  he  nor  his 
people  held  the  transaction  to  be  valid. 

ENGLISH  CASTAWAY  AMONG  THE  BANTU 

Thus  the  Postlooper  failed  to  accomplish  the 
main  object  of  its  voyage.  But  its  crew  brought 
back  with  them  to  Cape  Town  yet  another  of 
those  strange  tales  of  adventure  and  misfortune 
for  which  Natal  had  by  now  become  famous. 
This  time  the  hero  of  the  story  was  an  English 
sailor  named  Goodwin.  Six  years  earlier,  he 
informed  the  crew  of  the  Postlooper,  the  captain 
of  an  English  vessel  had  put  three  men  ashore 
with  instructions  to  open  a  trading  depot. 
Goodwin  was  one  of  this  small  party.  The 
captain  had  sailed  away,  promising  to  return 
at  an  early  date.  But  he  had  failed  to  keep  his 
promise.  As  each  year  passed,  the  three 
castaways  became  more  and  more  resigned  to 
permanent  exile  on  this  lonely  shore.  The 
neighbouring  Bantu  tribes  were  at  first  friendly 
enough,  but  when  Goodwin's  two  companions 
began  to  pillage  the  kraals  the  native  warriors 
revenged  themselves  without  mercy.  They 
dragged  the  two  men  from  their  hiding-place 
and  ruthlessly  butchered  them  to  death.  Good- 
win himself,  however,  contrived  to  live  in 
amity  with  the  Bantu  tribes,  and  his  life  in  Natal 
had  become  from  all  accounts  so  idyllic  that  in 
1 706,  when  the  crew  of  the  Postlooper  first  met 
him,  he  showed  no  desire  to  join  them  on  their 
return  voyage  to  the  Cape.    What  is  more,  a 


number  of  men  from  the  Postlooper  were  so 
eager  to  share  the  attractions  of  primitive  life 
in  Natal  that  they  deserted  the  ship  and  were 
never  again  seen  at  the  Cape. 

Events  had  by  now  taken  a  fateful  turn  in  the 
colony  itself.  At  last,  after  years  of  hardship 
and  oppression,  the  free  burghers  were  in  open 
revolt. 

TERRIBLE   PLIGHT   OF  THE  FARMERS 

Even  under  a  wise  and  honest  regime  the 
plight  of  the  farmers  would  have  been  bad 
enough.  Five  years  of  poor  climate  had  ruined 
the  successive  harvests,  and  many  burghers 
were  quite  unable  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
market,  moreover,  was  shrinking  fast.  Europe 
had  never  offered  an  appreciable  outlet  for 
South  African  agricultural  products  and  now, 
in  these  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  the  Dutch  East  Indies  ceased  to  be  a 
customer. 

Economic  conditions,  arising  from  the 
peculiarly  isolated  position  of  the  Cape,  were 
remorselessly  pressing  down  the  standard  of  life. 
But  the  burghers'  lot  was  made  ten  times  worse 
by  the  greed  and  dishonesty  of  Willem  Adriaan's 
regime.  By  intimidation  and  by  wholesale 
corruption  the  younger  van  der  Stel  had  en- 
riched himself  and  his  friends  at  the  expense  of 
the  burgher  population. 

In  the  first  place,  the  official  clique  had  in- 
dulged in  systematic  land-grabbing.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  governor  himself  obtained 
a  large  grant  of  land  almost  as  soon  as  he  set 
foot  in  South  Africa.  He  lost  no  time  in  in- 
creasing his  holdings.  As  one  of  the  company's 
officials  he  was  not  legally  entitled  to  take 
possession  of  land  for  his  private  use.  But  he 
soon  found  a  way  round  this  difficulty.  From 
time  to  time  he  would  "  grant  "  tracts  of  fertile 
land  to  his  friends  and  then  buy  these  back  for 
a  negligible  sum. 

Thus  did  the  vast  estate  of  Vergelegen  come 
into  being,  a  flourishing  farm  which  dwarfed 
every  other  holding  in  the  colony.  From  this 
entirely  illegal  venture  Willem  Adriaan  derived 
enormous  profits.  He  produced  vast  quantities 
of  wine  and  fruit.  Before  long  he  was  growing 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  colony's  total  wheat 
output.  What  is  more,  he  would  frequently- 
desert  the  castle  and  live  in  lordly  style  at  the 
magnificent  house  which  he  had  built  at 
Vergelegen.  For  weeks  at  a  time,  while  the  func- 
tions of  government  had  come  almost  to  a  stand- 
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stilland  the  impoverished  farmers  were  struggling 
grimly  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families, 
Willem  Adriaan  would  be  living  the  leisurely  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  private  estate. 

Nor  was  the  governor  the  only  culprit.  His 
second-in-command  also  accumulated  a  large 
landed  estate.  So,  too,  did  Petrus  Kalden,  the 
pastor  at  Cape  Town,  and  Frans  van  der  Stel, 
Willem  Adriaan's  brother.  The  van  der  Stel 
family  and  a  few  of  their  closest  friends  shared 
between  them  rather  more  than  12,000  morgen 
of  farm  lands.  This  accumulation  of  property 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  individuals  was 
resented  with  growing  bitterness  by  the  burgher 
population.  The  governor  and  his  friends 
possessed  between  them  as  much  land  as  about 
two  hundred  ordinary  farmers.  Add  to  this 
fact  that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  free 
burghers  were  completely  landless,  and  it  will 
be  realized  that  the  colonists  had  every  cause 
for  indignation  against  Willem  Adriaan's  policy 
of  personal  aggrandisement. 

The  governor's  policy,  however,  did  not  stop 
at  land-grabbing.  He  systematically  cornered 
all  the  markets  for  the  profit  of  himself  and  his 


friends.  The  contract  for  the  sale  of  meat, 
previously  farmed  out  to  one  of  the  free  burghers, 
became  virtually  his  own  monopoly.  So,  too, 
with  the  wine  market.  Formerly  the  right  to 
sell  wine  had  been  leased  to  four  of  the  colonists 
by  public  auction.  Willem  Adriaan,  however, 
abolished  this  system  of  licensing  and  granted 
a  monopoly  to  one  of  his  cronies  named  Johannes 
Phyffer. 

The  burghers'  lot  could  scarcely  have  been 
worse.  The  governor  and  his  colleagues  had 
seized  much  of  the  best  land,  and,  what  was 
more  serious,  had  turned  the  retail  trade  into  a 
cast-iron  monopoly.  Every  farmer  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  produce  to  these  privileged  officials — 
or  to  their  nominees — at  artificially  low  prices, 
whilst  Willem  Adriaan  and  his  friends  were 
able  to  make  fantastic  profits  on  resale.  It  was 
robbery,  and  robbery  with  only  a  thin  disguise. 

At  first  the  burghers  merely  grumbled — they 
had  come  to  regard  petty  restrictions  and 
official  corruption  as  a  normal  element  in  the 
life  of  the  colony — but  as  the  governor's  actions 
became  more  blatant  and  more  reckless  some 
of  the  bolder  spirits  began  to  urge  an  organized 


HOTTENTOTS  AT  TABLE  BAY 

An  early  view  of  Table  Mountain  and  Bay,  with  a  Hottentot  kraal  in  the  foreground.    In  the  left  foreground 
a  cow  is  being  milked  while  a  Hottentot  blows  upon  its  hindquarters,  an  action  that  they  believed  would 
increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  supply. 
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protest.  By  1 705  the  colonists  had  been  pro- 
voked beyond  endurance.  Huguenots  who 
had  braved  the  religious  persecution  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  Netherlanders  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  free  traditions  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  were  not  prepared  to  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  a  community  of  slaves. 
Farmers  of  both  races  decided  that  the  time  for 
action  had  come.  A  secret  meeting  was  held, 
a  list  of  charges  against  the  governor  was  drawn 
up,  and  this  list  was  dispatched  to  Batavia. 

THE  RISE  OF  ADAM  TAS 

During  the  closing  months  of  1705  the 
protest  movement  grew  in  strength.  Leader- 
ship came  from  the  district  of  Stellenbosch, 
where  Adam  Tas  had  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt,  but  support  was  readily  given  throughout 
all  the  farming  areas  of  the  Cape.  Adam  Tas 
drew  up  a  petition,  addressed  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  which  the 
governor's  alleged  malpractices  were  described 
in  great  detail.  A  large  meeting  of  disaffected 
colonists  took  place  at  the  house  of  Henning 
Huising,  one  of  the  leading  burghers,  and  before 
long  more  than  sixty  signatures  had  been 
appended  to  the  document.  At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity this  written  exposure  of  Willem  Adriaan's 
regime  was  to  be  sent,  secretly,  to  Amsterdam. 

The  governor,  however,  had  heard  rumours 
of  these  moves  and  at  once  flew  into  a  panic. 

Faced  by  this  imminent  threat  to  his  power, 
he  became  thoroughly  reckless.  He  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  silence  the  rebellious  burghers 
would  be  to  terrify  them  by  a  show  of  over- 
whelming force.  He  issued  a  peremptory 
summons  to  all  burghers  living  in  or  near 
Cape  Town,  calling  on  them  to  visit  the  castle 
and  sign  a  testimonial  which  described  his 
conduct  of  public  affairs  in  highly  flattering 
terms.  He  instructed  Starrenburg,  landdrost 
of  Stellenbosch,  to  collect  signatures  in  the  out- 
lying districts.  Over  two  hundred  colonists 
were  persuaded,  or  coerced,  into  appending 
their  names  to  this  document. 

Many  of  the  burghers,  however,  declined  to 
obey  the  governor's  request.  Adam  Tas  and 
many  of  his  followers  were  determined  to  press 
their  charges  to  the  very  end.  When  Willem 
Adriaan  heard  that  a  document  had  been 
drawn  up  for  perusal  by  the  Directors  his  fears 
increased  and  his  conduct  became  even  more 
desperate.  Somehow  he  must  lay  his  hands  on 
that  tell-tale  petition  and  prevent  Tas  and  his 


friends  from  doing  any  further  mischief.  On 
the  last  day  of  February,  1706,  landdrost 
Starrenburg  rode  up  to  Adam  Tas's  farm, 
arrested  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  and  searched 
his  house  from  top  to  bottom.  Tas  was  taken 
to  the  castle  and  thrown  into  gaol,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  Tas's  writing  desk  the  governor  found  a 
rough  draft  of  the  petition  which  had  been 
drawn  up.  Frantically,  but  without  success, 
he  tried  to  unearth  the  final  document  before  it 
could  be  taken  secretly  to  Europe.  Meanwhile, 
a  drive  was  made  to  round  Up  the  leading- 
rebels.  In  the- early  days  of  March  the  Council 
of  Policy  issued  a  decree  which  prescribed  heavy 
penalties  for  any  colonists  who  appended  their 
names  to  "  malicious  "  documents  concerning 
the  conduct  of  government.  A  number  of  men 
were  arrested.  Wessel  Pretorius  and  Jacob  van 
der  Heiden,  two  of  the  most  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  revolt,  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Cape 
Town.  Another,  Jan  Rotterdam,  was  exiled  to 
Batavia.  Henning  Huising  and  three  others 
were  also  arrested  and  held  prisoners  while 
awaiting  their  trial. 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR 

In  the  meantime  the  country  was  living  under 
a  reign  of  terror.  Arrest  had  followed  arrest. 
Four  of  the  prisoners — Henning  Huising, 
Ferdinand  Appel,  Jan  van  Meerland  and  Pieter 
van  der  Byl — claimed  the  right  to  be  tried  in 
the  Netherlands.  A  case  such  as  this,  they 
pleaded,  involving  as  it  did  the  behaviour  of  the 
governor  himself,  could  not  properly  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  justice  at 
the  Cape.  For  obvious  reasons  Willem  Adriaan 
was  anxious  that  the  prisoners  should  not  be 
sent  to  Europe  for  trial,  but  a  "  Broad  Council  " 
— the  Council  of  Policy  enlarged  by  the  in- 
clusion of  a  number  of  officers  from  passing 
ships — decided  that  their  claim  was  justified. 

By  this  time  the  fleet  had  called  at  Table  Bay 
on  its  way  to  Europe.  The  four  prisoners  were 
put  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  and  sailed  on 
April  4,  1706.  Despite  all  Willem  Adriaan's 
efforts  to  discover  it,  the  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Directors  had  been  kept  in  safe  custody  by 
one  of  the  burghers  and  was  now  entrusted  to 
a  surgeon  of  the  fleet  who  sympathised  strongly 
with  the  colonists'  cause.  Thus  Henning 
Huising  and  his  three  companions  were  able  to 
take  with  them  to  Amsterdam  the  document 
which  spelt  ruin  to  Willem  Adriaan. 
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Disorder  was  now  growing  throughout  the 
colony.  The  governor's  tyrannical  conduct 
■during  the  past  few  months  had  intensified  the 
hatred  felt  for  him  by  the  burghers. 

Shortly  after  Huising  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
had  sailed  for  Europe,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
governor  that  certain  of  the  colonists  were  still 
attacking  him.  He  ordered  these  men  to  appear 
at  court  to  answer  a  charge  of  sedition.  The 
offenders  failed  to  appear,  and  in  their  absence 
were  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  colony. 

Such  displays  of  harshness,  however,  com- 
pletely failed  to  deter  the  rebels.  In  September, 
for  example,  a  number  of  farmers  from  the  out- 
lying districts  showed  their  contempt  for  the 
authorities  by  marching  into  Stellenbosch  and 
parading  defiantly  outside  the  landdrost's 
office.  One  man  began  beating  a  drum.  In  a 
blind  rage  Starrenburg  rushed  from  his  office 
and  told  the  drummer  to  stop  beating.  This 
command  was  disregarded,  and  the  farmers 
further  infuriated  the  landdrost  by  dancing 
gaily  round  the  drum.  During  the  days  that 
followed  such  incidents  became  common,  and 


ELLIOTT 

VERGELEGEN  TO-DAY 

Willem  Adriaan 's  homestead,  the  cause  of  so  much 
rancour  in  his  lifetime,  is  now  a  show-place  in 
Somerset  West. 


even  the  "  sentenced  "  men  ventured  into 
Stellenbosch  to  hurl  insults  at  the  unhappy 
landdrost.  A  serious  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  round  up  the  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Towards  the  end  of  September,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  a  large  contingent  of  soldiers 
arrived  at  Stellenbosch  to  join  the  landdrost. 
News  of  this  move  had  leaked  out,  however, 
and  by  the  time  the  soldiers  arrived  at  Stellen- 
bosch all  of  the  "  sentenced  "  men  had  made 
good  their  escape.  Starrenburg  and  his  military 
reinforcements  had  a  most  uncomfortable  time, 
for  the  whole  burgher  population  of  the  district 
now  began  to  practise  passive  resistance,  re- 
fusing either  to  provide  food  for  the  soldiers  or 
to  help  them  find  the  fugitives. 

By  March,  1707,  the  governor  had  managed 
to  run  many  of  the  rebels  to  earth  and  had  com- 
pletely shorn  the  institutions  of  the  colony  of 
any  democratic  elements  which  remained.  But 
his  triumph  was  short-lived,  for  his  fate  had 
already  been  sealed  by  the  Directors  at  Amster- 
dam. Fearing  that  irregularies  of  the  kind 
exposed  in  the  burghers'  memorial  might  lead 
to  an  investigation  of  the  company's  affairs  by 
the  States  General — the  supreme  political 
authority  of  the  Netherlands — the  Directors 
had  appointed  a  special  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  complaints.  Acting  on  this  report, 
which  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
and  his  colleagues,  they  at  once  sent  instructions 
to  CapeTown  that  Willem  Adriaan  van  der  Stel, 
Samuel  Elsevier  (the  secunde),  Petrus  Kalden 
(minister  for  the  Cape  district),  and  Starrenburg 
(landdrost  for  Stellenbosch)  were  to  be  removed 
from  their  offices  and  sent  back  to  Europe. 

News  of  these  decisions  reached  Cape  Town  on 
April  16,  1707.  The  colonists  were  filled  with 
joy.  Not  only  were  their  corrupt  and  despotic 
rulers  to  be  deprived  of  power,  but  thence- 
forward officers  of  the  company  were  to  be 
prohibited  from  amassing  large  private  estates 
and  monopolising  the  markets. 

The  first  serious  revolt  of  the  Cape  colonists 
had  succeeded.  All  those  who  had  suffered 
imprisonment  were  immediately  released. 

One  of  these  was  Adam  Tas,  leader  of  the 
revolt.  He  immediately  rechristened  his  house 
with  the  name  "  Libertas." 

"  The  name  means  '  Tas  is  free,'  "  he  told 
his  friends. 

That  was  his  jest.  In  fact  the  name  symbolised 
the  first  decisive  victory  of  the  colonists  against 
official  tyranny  and  corruption. 
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HARVESTS  OF  LAND  AND  SEA 

Sea  as  well  as  land  contributed  to  the  Cape's  value  as  a  "  refreshment  station."    Above  :  A  European  in 
gorgeous  attire,  superintending  a  Hottentot  fishing  party.    Below  :  A  view  of  Simcn  van  der  Stel's  estate 
at  Constantia,  the  colony's  finest  wine  farm. 
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The  Smallpox  Scourge  of  iyij 


The  rumblings  of  the  storm  which  had 
arisen  about  the  head  of  Adriaan  van  der 
Stel  continued  to  reverberate  through 
the  little  colony  for  months  after  the  news  of  his 
dismissal  had  arrived.  Not  content  with  having 
achieved  one  triumph,  the  discontented  colon- 
ists were  determined  to  drive  their  late  Governor 
to  the  last  extreme  of  humiliation.  Van  der 
Stel  had  retired  to  his  estate  of  Vergelegen, 
where  he  brooded  upon  his  disgrace,  and  clung 
to  the  hope  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
might  in  some  way  reduce  the  punishment  they 
had  inflicted  upon  him.  Nothing  could  be 
done  until  the  new  Governor  van  Assenburgh 
arrived  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  bitterness 
of  the  colonists,  kept  alive  as  it  was  by  the 
ringleaders  of  the  opposition  and  by  the  fiery 
sermons  of  the  newly-arrived  parson,  Mr.  Le 
Boucq,  did  nothing  to  increase  van  der  Stel's 
optimism,  and  caused  the  Acting-Governor 
d'Ableing,  who  had  taken  office  in  May,  1707, 
considerable  anxiety.  The  Council  of  Policy, 
trying  to  help  d'Ableing  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace  until  the  Governor  should  come,  suc- 
ceeded only  in  aggravating  the  discontent, 
for,  upon  his  dismissal  from  his  post  as  pastor 
at  the  Cape,  Le  Boucq,  now  revelling  in  his 
martyr's  crown,  went  ranting  about  preaching 
almost  open  sedition.  It  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber, 1 708,  that  the  influence  of  this  cantanker- 
ous parson  was  quenched  by  his  being  banished 
from  the  colony  and  shipped  off  to  Batavia. 

THE  FALL  OF  WILLEM  ADRIAAN 

In  January,  1708,  Governor  van  Assenburgh's 
ship  sailed  into  Table  Bay.  In  his  train  came 
Henning  Huising,  one  of  the  burghers  who 
had  been  to  Europe,  and  had  managed  to  turn 
his  grievances  to  advantage  by  getting  a  con- 
tract to  supply  half  the  meat  needed  by  the 
company  at  the  Cape  for  three  years. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Governor's  arrival 
came  to  Vergelegen,  Adriaan  van  der  Stel  set 
to  work  to  save  what  he  could  from  the  wreck 
of  his  fortunes.  He  asked  the  Council  of 
Policy  to  allow  him  to  remain  at  Vergelegen 


until  further  instructions  should  come  from  the 
company.  When  that  request  was  summarily 
refused  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  reap  the 
crops  on  his  farm.  The  Council  softened  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  him  to  press  his  grapes 
and  to  sell  half  the  wine  for  his  own  benefit. 
In  his  desperation  van  der  Stel  saw,  in  another 
shame  which  had  come  upon  him  in  the  shape 
of  an  action  in  the  Courts  by  the  bitter  Huising, 


FAMOUS  SON  OF  A  FAMOUS  FATHER 
Abraham  van  Riebeeck,  the  son  of  Jan,  and  the 
second  child  to  be  born  at  the  Cape  of  European 
parents,    was   Governor-General  at   Batavia  from 
1709  to  1713. 
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AN  AWE-INSPIRING  BEAST 
Strange  ideas  of  African  fauna  were  current  in  early 
days.    The  armour-plate  attributed  to  this  rhinoceros 
would  have  sat  well  on  the  mount  of  a  Crusader. 


for  £3,000,  a  chance  of  postponing  his  depar- 
ture. He  asked  now  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  colony  for  a  year  to  fight  the  action.  But 
Huising,  now  posing  as  a  public  benefactor, 
declared  that  rather  than  have  the  ex-governor 
in  the  colony  for  so  long  a  time,  he  would  bring 
his  action  in  Holland,  and  the  Council  refused 
van  der  Stel's  petition. 

THE  END  OF  VERGELEGEN 

Even  then  the  burghers  were  not  finished 
with  the  unfortunate  man  ;  for  when  the  ships 
left  in  April,  carrying  the  ex-governor,  his 
family  and  his  suite,  Adam  Tas  and  van  der 
Heiden  sailed  with  the  fleet,  empowered  by  the 
burghers  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  the 
charges  against  van  der  Stel  and  his  officials. 
The  company,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in 
Holland,  at  once  opened  an  enquiry,  and,  upon 
the  evidence  brought  by  the  burghers'  deputies, 
dismissed  van  der  Stel  from  all  offices  in  the 
company,  and  confirmed  the  confiscation  of  his 
crops.  The  lovely  estate  at  Vergelegen  with 
its  fine  foreign  fruit  trees,  its  orderly  vineyards, 
and  its  rich  groves,  was  divided  into  four  parts 


and  sold,  and  some  of  the  proceeds  paid  to  van 
der  Stel  ;  and  the  great  value  of  his  experiments 
in  agriculture  was  lost  to  the  colony. 

Van  der  Stel  had  been  humbled  and  pun- 
ished upon  evidence  which,  although  partly 
true,  was  to  some  extent  concocted.  But 
the  greatest  disservice  he  had  done  to  the 
struggling  colony  had  not  yet  been  fully  per- 
ceived. His  failure  to  keep  the  burghers  settled 
and  content  had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  directors 
of  the  company  in  the  Cape  venture,  at  least 
as  far  as  any  hope  of  expansion  was  concerned, 
and  the  company's  policy  of  rigid  economy  and 
restraint  was  the  reflection  of  the  doubts  of  its 
directors. 

RULE  OF  VAN  ASSENBURGH 

Van  Assenburgh's  short  rule  was  a  time  of 
almost  complete  stagnation,  and  the  new 
Governor  was  not  the  man  either  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  burghers'  lives  or  to  attempt  any 
development  of  the  colony.  His  placid  easy- 
going nature  succumbed  readily  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  luxury  which  his  position  offered, 
and  he  used  these  opportunities  to  develop  his 
taste  for  good  food  and  wine  and  entertainments, 
such  as  fights  between  bulls  and  dogs,  which 
were  a  little  bizarre  for  the  taste  of  the  staid 
burghers.  For  the  rest,  he  was  only  too  content 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  company  to 
the  letter,  and,  with  an  air  of  negative  benevo- 
lence, he  left  the  burghers  to  their  own  devices. 
One  of  the  few  signs  of  activity  exhibited  by  the 
governor  and  his  council  during  this  period  was 
the  issue  of  a  placaat  inflicting  a  fine  and  a 
flogging  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  upon  anyone 
found  damaging  trees  on  public  property  ;  but 
beyond  that,  little  effort  was  made  even  to  carry 
on  the  enthusiastic  tree-planting  activities  of 
the  van  der  Stels.  Two  comparatively  im- 
portant matters  which  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
burghers  and  the  directors  of  the  company 
at  the  time  were  left  to  visiting  Commissioners 
to  handle  as  best  they  could.  Cornelis  Jan 
Simons,  going  home  from  his  governorship  of 
Ceylon,  dealt  with  the  danger  to  the  community 
in  the  presence  of  a  growing  number  of  poverty- 
stricken  freed  slaves.  Up  to  that  time  slave- 
owners had  justified  the  morality  of  this  practice 
of  slavery,  by  binding  only  heathens  into  service, 
and  by  the  same  argument  any  slave  who 
became  converted  to  Christianity  was  by  law 
given  his  freedom  and  all  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. But  many  of  these  unfortunates  found 
themselves  unable  to  get  work  of  any  kind  and 
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drifted  into  a  life  of  idleness  and  extreme 
poverty.  Commissioner  Simons,  with,  perhaps, 
a  half-hearted  desire  to  remedy  matters, 
passed  a  placaat  directing  that  any  owner 
wishing  to  free  a  slave  should  be  bound  to  give 
security  that  the  slave  would  not  be  a  charge 
upon  public  funds  for  ten  years.  The  law 
effectively  slowed  down  manumissions  but  did 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  slaves 
already  freed. 

In  January,  1710,  J.  van  Hoorn,  another  high 
official  on  his  way  home  from  the  East,  called 
at  the  Cape  and,  acting  as  Commissioner,  tried 
to  solve  another  problem.  The  company  had 
recently  imposed  a  tithe  upon  all  grain  reaped, 
instead  of  upon  the  grain  brought  in  to  the 
market  for  sale.  The  burghers  complained, 
and  asked,  with  some  justice,  that  at  least  what 
was  required  for  home  use  and  for  seed  should 
be  exempt  from  the  tithe.  The  Commissioner 
was  impressed  by  their  arguments,  but  his  efforts 
in  Holland  to  win  the  concession  for  the 
burghers  were  in  vain,  and  the  burghers  gained 


their  point,  simply  and  effectively,  by  evading 
the  disputed  tithe. 

Beyond  a  disastrous  fire  in  Stellenbosch  in 
September,  1710,  which  destroyed  all  the 
company's  property,  the  church  and  a  dozen 
dwellings,  nothing  further  happened  to  upset 
the  governor's  tranquillity.  He  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 171 1,  quite  suddenly,  after  a  drink  of  wine, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  with  great  cere- 
mony and  considerable  indifference. 

Willem  Helot,  being  the  secunde,  was  elected 
Acting-Governor  and  took  office  with  the 
expectation  of  a  short  and  easy  rule  until  he 
should  be  relieved  by  the  new  Governor.  He 
was,  however,  destined  to  control  the  colony 
for  two  full  years,  and  during  that  time  native 
troubles,  which  were  an  indication  of  the 
growing  unrest,  disturbed  the  colony,  and  a 
terrible  calamity  fell  upon  it. 

In  October,  17 12,  reports  came  in  to  the 
Castle  of  threats  made  to  farmers  grazing  herds 
at  Piquetberg,  by  an  unruly  mob  of  four  or 
five  thousand   Hottentots.    A  commando  of 


CAPE  TOWN'S  FORMER  DEFENCES 
The  Chavonnes  battery,  on  the  shore  of  Table  Bay  by  the  modern  breakwater,  was  named  after  Colonel  de 
Chavonnes,  Governor  of  the  Cape  from  1714  to  1724.   Constructed  between  1715  and  1726,  it  was  not  destroyed 
until  1860.    The  clock  tower  of  the  Docks  now  occupies  its  site.    This  view  dates  from  about  1840. 
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fifty  burghers  and  twenty-five  soldiers  was  sent 
to  restore  calm  at  the  frontier.  It  was  not  in 
any  sense  a  punitive  expedition,  for  its  com- 
mander had  explicit  instructions  to  placate  the 
Hottentots  and  to  settle  the  affair  amicably. 
Within  a  month  the  commando  returned  to 
report  that  there  were  no  Hottentots  at  Piquet- 
berg  and  no  danger  whatsoever  to  the 
farmers. 

In  1 713  the  colony  experienced  the  worst 
disaster  in  its  history.  Smallpox,  brought  in  a 
merchantman  from  India,  attacked  the  town 
and  the  countryside  round  about.  One- 
quarter  of  the  white  population  died,  and  the 
disease  so  ravaged  the  Hottentots  that,  as  a 
recognizable  nation,  they  disap- 
peared almost  entirely.  Even  the 
names  of  some  of  the  tribes  were 
lost  through  the  death  of  every 
member  ;  and,  as  near  the  town 
as  Table  Valley,  the  dead  lay  so 
thick  on  the  ground,  that,  for  the 
public  health,  slaves  were  sent  out 
to  bury  them. 

Governor  de  Chavonnes,  who 
arrived  in  March,  1  7 1 4,  to  take  up 
his  post,  found  the  colony  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
scourge  and  in  the  depths  of  financial 
depression.  His  first  task  was  to  try 
to  fill  the  gap  between  revenue  and 
expenditure  which  had  been  dis- 
turbing the  company  for  some  years. 
He  imposed  a  rental  upon  land  in 
addition  to  the  grain  tithe,  a  tax 
upon  wine,  and  a  stamp-tax  upon 
contracts  and  other  legal  documents. 

In  1 715  the  Bushmen,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  living  quietly 
enough  in  their  caves  and  hovels  in 
the  mountains,  became  suddenly 
troublesome  in  the  face  of  the 
gradual  out-spreading  of  farmers 
with  their  herds  in  the  Drakenstein 
district.  A  woman  reported  that 
some  hundreds  of  her  husband's 
sheep  had  been  driven  off  and  the 
shepherd  killed.  The  Governor 
authorized  the  neighbours  of  the 
farmer  to  take  whatsoever  steps 
they  might  think  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  stolen  sheep  and  capture 
the  thieves,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
South    Africa's    history    a  purely 


burgher  commando  took  the  field.  This  first 
commando  achieved  nothing,  it  returned  with- 
out either  sheep  or  thieves,  but  its  very  existence 
marked  a  departure  from  the  company's 
principle  of  trying  to  settle  all  native  disturb- 
ances through  its  own  officials  and  soldiers, 
helped ,  if  need  be,  by  civilians.  This  commando, 
and  those  which  were  formed  in  the  following 
months,  had  strict  instructions  to  avoid  blood- 
shed and  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Bushmen 
whenever  possible,  but  the  burghers  knew  now 
that  in  times  of  urgent  need  they  could  rely 
upon  their  own  arms.  The  commando  system 
which  was  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  South 
Africa's  history  had  come  into  being. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  FIRST  FIRE  ENGINE 
Fire  was  an  ever-present  danger  to  the  wooden  buildings  of  the 
Cape,  and  in  1710  Stellenbosch  was  devastated  by  a  conflagration. 
In  1737  this  fire  engine  was  sent  out  from  Holland. 
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HALF-WAY  HOUSE  TO  THE  EAST 


An  unusually  vivid  representation  of  Table  Bay,  the  tiny  settlement  of  de  Kaap,  and  the  overshadowing 
mountain,  this  German  engraving  dates  from  1742.  Dutch  and  foreign  shipping  crowd  the  Bay.  The  flag 
of  the  vessel  in  the  foreground,  and  the  boat  approaching,  is  probably  that  of  Denmark. 


Governor  de  Chavonnes  went  on  with  his 
work  quietly  and  efficiently,  dealing  with  such 
small  questions  as  the  precedence  of  burghers 
at  public  functions  and  in  church,  and  such 
large  ones  as  the  argument  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  settlers  about  the  refusal  of  the 
company  to  buy  wheat  for  its  possessions  in 
India.  Out  of  the  wheat  question  there  arose 
a  much  wider  issue,  one,  indeed  which  was  to  , 
affect  the  development  of  the  Cape  for  a  century 
to  come.  The  directors,  while  giving  the 
burghers  encouragement  to  grow  other  produce 
to  compensate  for  their  loss  on  wheat,  asked 
the  Council  of  Policy  for  its  opinion  upon 
several  vital  points  :  whether  the  country  could 
support  more  colonists  ;  whether  it  was  better 
to  employ  white  rather  than  slave  labour  ;  and 
whether  certain  articles  such  as  coffee,  sugar, 
)lives  and  tobacco  could  not  be  produced. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WHITE  SETTLERS  AT 
THE  CAPE 

It  was,  had  the  Council  realized  it,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  a  flourishing  white  com- 
munity with  a  steadily  diminishing  number  of 
ilaves.    But    only    one    man,    the  military 


commander  of  the  garrison,  Captain  Dominique 
de  Chavonnes,  had  the  foresight  to  see  the 
benefits  which  would  arise  from  the  importation 
of  white  colonists  and  workmen.  His  advice 
was  overruled  and  the  majority  report  con- 
vinced the  company  that  no  great  things  could 
be  expected  from  its  colony  at  the  Cape.  A 
few  experiments  in  the  growing  of  tobacco, 
indigo  and  olives  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk 
industry  were  attempted  during  the  next  few 
years,  but  all  were  abandoned.  Even  an 
attempt,  begun  in  1716,  to  develop  the  wool 
industry  was  given  up,  since  the  poor  quality 
wool  produced  found  no  market  in  Europe. 
The  company  contented  itself  with  getting  the 
farmers  to  maintain  the  supply  of  beans,  peas, 
and  other  green  vegetables,  and,  with  a  few 
half-hearted  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Cape  wines,  the  settlement  was  allowed  to  drift 
along  in  its  half-comfortable  fashion.  To  add 
to  the  discouragement  of  the  company  and  the 
settlers,  a  disease  had  been  destroying  cattle 
by  the  thousand  since  1 714,  and  in  1720  the 
sale  of  live  animals  to  ships  other  than  those  of 
the  company  was  prohibited. 

The  directors,  seeking  to  establish  another 
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port  of  call  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  add  to 
the  apparently  limited  resources  of  the  Cape, 
made  an  effort  to  colonize  the  country  round 
Delagoa  Bay  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Portuguese  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  gallant  attempt  lasted  for  seven  years, 
during  which  exploring  parties  went  into  the 
interior  to  find  the  gold  mines  of  Monomatapa, 
and  a  fabulous  mountain  of  iron.  Except  for 
a  few  ounces  of  gold  and  a  little  ivory  the 
expeditions  achieved  no  tangible  results.  In 
1722  pirates  in  three  ships  entered  the  bay, 
battered  Fort  Lagoa  into  submission,  plundered 
the  settlement  and  sailed  off  with  eighteen  of 
the  garrison  to  whom  a  life  of  buccaneering 
appealed,  and  with  a  pilot  who  went  un- 
willingly. In  the  exploring  parties  many  died 
by  the  spear,  and  more  from  the  fever  ;  and  by 
1 730  the  company  had  realized  the  hopelessness 
of  the  fight  against  the  tropical  climate,  pirates, 
hostile  natives  and  disease.  The  remnant  of  the 
garrison  was  recalled,  but  before  the  ships 
arrived  to  take  them  off  an  ensign  and  twenty- 


nine  men  had  fallen  into  an  ambush  and  been 
killed  by  natives. 

The  year  1722,  in  which  Fort  Lagoa  was 
captured,  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  for 
the  company  in  all  its  history,  for  in  that  year: 
it  lost  at  sea  no  fewer  than  fourteen  ships,  in- 
cluding many  great  merchantmen  with  rich 
cargoes  from  the  East.  In  one  storm  which 
arose  in  Table  Bay  in  June,  ten  ships  which  had 
been  riding  at  anchor  in  the  evening  were  all 
ashore  when  dawn  broke. 

Once  again  the  Cape  had  justified  its  old 
name  of  the  Cape  of  Storms.  Because  of  these 
disasters,  and  the  almost  equally  terrible  ones1 
of  the  winter  of  1728,  the  company  decided  to 
make  some  attempt  to  protect  its  shipping  and 
ordered  a  survey  of  the  neighbouring  coasts1 
with  a  view  to  finding  more  suitable  harbours1 
than  Table  Bay.  The  commission  which  under- 
took the  survey  reported  that  Simon's  Bay, 
offered  protection  to  at  least  eight  or  ten  ships 
in  all  weathers.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1 742,  by  which  time  many  more  ships  had  been 
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THE  RULERS  OF  THE  CAPE 
The  "  Council  of  Policy"  which  governed  the  Cape,  copied  at  its  meetings  as  closely  as  possible  thel 
arrangements    of   its    superior   body,    the   ''Council  of  India,'"  here  seen   in  full  session  at  Batavia. 
Inset  :  Baron  van  Imhojf,  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  from  1743  to  1751. 


TRAGEDY  DESCENDS  ON  THE  CAPE 


ost,  that  Simon's  Bay  was  used  as  an  additional 
Dort  ;  and,  in  the  next  year,  the  company  began 
:he  erection  of  a  mole  in  Table  Bay  itself.  The 
nole  was  abandoned  after  three  years  of  work, 
m  the  score  of  expense. 

Governor  de  Chavonnes  had  died  in  1 724, 
:o  be  succeeded,  after  an  interregnum  of  three 
/ears  during  which  Jan  de  la  Fontaine  acted 
is  governor,  by  Pieter  Noodt.  Noodt  was  a 
Drutal,  overbearing  man,  full  of  conceit,  and  so 
horoughly  disliked  by  everyone,  that  upon  his 
ieath  two  years  later,  though  he  was  buried 
n  the  church  as  was  customary,  there  were  no 
expressions  of  regret  at  his  departure. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  TREK  SPIRIT 

De  la  Fontaine,  an  extremely  popular  man, 
xho  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  at 
:he  Cape  for  many  years,  was  now  appointed 
jovernor.  His  rule  was  notable  chiefly 
or  the  explorations  of  the  hinterland  which 
le  encouraged.  He  himself  visited  Mossel 
3ay  and  the  Outeniqua  Mountains,  and 
:00k  formal  possession  of  the  bay  on  the 
:ompany's  behalf.  Another  party,  under  the 
eadership  of  Hermanus  Hubner,  travelling 
n  search  of  elephants,  went  as  far  north  as 
rembuland,  where  they  found  four  colonists 
iving  and  trading  with  the  natives.  This 
expedition  met  with  disaster,  for  in  a  surprise 
ittack  half  the  party  was  massacred,  and 
;he  survivors  struggled  home  with  their  dreadful 
;tory. 

Such  clashes  with  the  natives  were  rare,  and 
hey  did  not  deter  others  from  setting  off  with 
heir  wagons  to  find  the  treasure  of  ivory  which 
he  north  held.  But  more  significant  than  the 
iesultory  wanderings  of  elephant  hunters  was 
he  gradual,  but  steady,  advance  of  independent- 
;pirited  farmers  towards  the  wide  lands  of  the 
nterior.  The  Governor-General  Imhoff,  seeing 
n  this  tendency  a  danger  to  the  settlement  at 
he  Cape  by  the  creation  of  what  he  termed  a 
Dody  of  half-barbarous  nomads,  tried  to  curb 
t  by  offering  land  nearer  the  town  on  generous 
:erms.  But  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  the 
;rek-spirit  was  already  moving  in  the  minds 
md  hearts  of  these  men  who  lived,  and 
vanted  to  go  on  living,  on  the  outskirts  of 
:ivilization.  And  trailing  behind  the  advance 
^uard,  the  company  found  itself  compelled  to 
spread  out  a  little,  too.  In  1746  a  magistracy 
iad  been  established  beyond  the  Breede  River 
,vith  its  seat  at  the  new  village  of  Swellendam, 


and  by  1 750  this  magistracy  was  trying  to 
control  scattered  farmers  grazing  their  herds 
well  to  the  eastward  of  Mossel  Bay. 

This  expansion,  however  gradual  it  might 
be,  was  bound  to  lead  to  friction  with  the 
Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  who  were  becoming 
increasingly  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Europeans.  In  1 739  Hendrik  Swellengrebel, 
who  had  succeeded  Adriaan  van  Hervel, 
Governor  for  a  few  months  after  the  resignation 
of  the  gentle  de  la  Fontaine,  found  himself 
faced  with  a  difficult  situation.  Some  burghers 
living  along  the  Elephant  River  refused  to 
respond  to  a  summons  calling  upon  them  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  cattle  thieving  made 
against  them  by  some  Hottentots.  The  Governor 
ordered  the  local  landdrost  to  arrest  the 
potential  rebels  who,  joined  now  by  deserters 
and  other  riff-raff  and  led  by  one  Barbier, 
appeared  armed  at  Drakenstein  and  showed 
signs  of  fight.  At  this  moment  news  came  of  a 
raid  by  Bushmen  upon  farmers  of  Piquetberg  and 
the  Bokkeveld  and,  upon  the  Governor's  orders, 
all  the  rebels  except  their  leader  were  offered 
the  choice  of  serving  in  a  commando  against 
the  Bushmen  or  meeting  their  punishment  of 
death.  Every  man  accepted  the  offer  and 
Barbier  himself  was  hanged  and  quartered. 

CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  BUSHMEN 

The  commando  which  now  rode  against  the 
Bushmen  was  the  first  real  vecht  commando. 
It  was  at  first  repelled  with  some  losses.  But, 
with  reinforcements  arriving  from  every  part  of 
the  colony,  the  campaign  began  in  earnest.  By 
October,  after  some  hundred  and  fifty  Bushmen 
had  been  killed,  the  rising  had  been  quelled. 
Of  the  burgher  force  two  had  been  killed  and 
three  wounded  in  action.  But  that  there  had 
not  yet  arisen  any  general  feeling  of  enmity 
between  the  Bushmen  and  the  burghers  was 
proved  by  the  welcome  given  to  the  Bushmen 
chiefs  who  visited  the  Castle  in  1 740.  Slight 
skirmishes  with  Bushmen  took  place  in  1747, 
and  again  in  1 750,  but  Governor  Swellengrebel 
could,  at  the  end  of  his  ten  years  of  office, 
report  that  in  general,  the  feelings  between 
Europeans  and  coloured  peoples  within  the 
colony  were  friendly. 

The  Governor,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom,  retired  to  Holland  in  1 75  r ,  and  Ryk 
Tulbagh,  already  trained  in  administration  in 
the  company's  service,  and  already  greatly 
respected  at  the  Cape,  took  office. 

E  2 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  STELLENBOSCH 
/;;  1757,  the  date  of  this  view,  Stellenbosch  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  a  smiling  town  of  neat  houses 
and  rose-hedged  gardens.    The  tall,  high-roofed  building  on  the  left  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.    In  1768 
the  town  was  much  damaged  by  floods,  the  course  of  the  river  being  altered  in  consequence. 


ELLIOT! 

AN  ENGLISH  FLEET  AT  TABLE  BAY 


In  1748  the  English  Admiral  Boscawen,  on  his  way  to  India  with  26  men-o'-war  and  transports,  put  into 
Table  Bay.  The  troops,  many  of  them  recent  recruits,  were  welcomed  by  the  settlers,  and  encamped  for  some, 
weeks  near  the  Company's  garden.    Dutch  Indiamen  and  British  warships  are  here  seen  together  in  the  Bay. 


RYK  TULBAGH 

The  Story  of  a  Wise 

For  tw  enty  years  from  1 75 1  the  Cape 
Colony  was  ruled  by  such  a  man  as  w  as 
not  often  to  be  found  among  the  governors 
and  men  in  authority  of  that  period.  Great  as 
was  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Dutch  (as 
for  that  matter  also  by  the  British  )  East  India 
Company  to  young  men  of  talent,  too  often 
that  talent  was  associated  with  a  harsh  or 
domineering  disposition,  or  an  unscrupulous 
get-rich-quick  attitude,  or  simply  an  over- 
whelming ambition,  a  love  of  power  for  its  own 
sake.  Ryk  Tulbagh  avoided  all  these  faults 
and  yet,  in  his  way,  was  a  great  governor — at  all 
events  if  greatness  is  to  be  judged  by  the  love 
and  respect  of  contemporaries,  and  a  lasting 
niche  in  the  structure  of  South  African  history. 
When  the  historian  thinks  of  a  "  good  " 
governor,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he 
thinks  of  Governor  Tulbagh,  mild,  kindly,  just 
and  honourable  in  all  his  dealings. 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  TULBAGH 

He  was  born  in  Holland  in  1699,  ar>d  came  to 
the  Cape  in  the  company's  service  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  worked  hard,  and  promotion 
was  rapid  ;  from  a  sort  of  lad-of-all-work,  he 
rose  to  be  clerk,  fiscal,  secunde  and  finally 
governor.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career 
at  the  Cape,  from  1716  to  his  death  in  1771,  in 
all  w  alks  of  life  the  charm  of  his  kind  and  simple 
nature  made  itself  felt.  Even  when  he  filled 
the  highest  office,  no  one  seeking  redress  for  a 
grievance,  or  help  in  a  difficulty,  was  ever 
turned  away  by  Father  Tulbagh.  Often  he 
could  not  afford  little  luxuries  which  other  men 
of  his  rank  w  ould  have  taken  as  necessities,  and 
people  could  not  understand  his  austerity  until 
some  needy  person  explained  what  had  become 
of  Tulbagh's  money.  His  honesty  was  com- 
plete, and  he  was  trusted  by  all  men  ;  this  was, 
perhaps,  his  most  remarkable  characteristic 
when  we  consider  the  degree  of  corruption  that 
then  existed  among  the  company's  servants, 
and  indeed  among  officials  everywhere. 

His  wise  and  benevolent  government  made 
the  burghers  look  back,  during  the  rest  of  that 
stormy  eighteenth  century  and  even  later,  to 
the  twenty  years  of  Father  Tulbagh's  office  as  a 
brief  golden  age  :  but  in  fact  the  colony  suffered 
several  misfortunes  during  this  period.  For 


AND  HIS  TIMES 

and  Humane  Governor 

one  thing  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  small- 
pox in  1755,  the  first  since  the  plague  of  1713. 
It  was  brought  to  the  Cape  by  a  fleet  returning 
home  from  Ceylon,  and  spread  rapidly  through 
the  colony.  At  Cape  Town  scarcely  any  adult 
who  was  attacked  recovered,  and  two  thousand 
people — nine  hundred  Europeans  and  eleven 
hundred  slaves  and  Hottentots — died. 

Farther  inland  the  isolation  of  families  on 
farms  prevented  the  disease  from  spreading  so 
rapidly  as  at  the  Cape,  and  Europeans,  and 
even  slaves,  escaped  more  lightly  ;  but  the 
Hottentot  clans  were  terribly  ravaged,  whole 
tribes  died  out,  and  the  remnants  tended  to 
drift  together  into  new  agglomerations,  not  true 
tribes,  so  that  thereafter  the  white  men  ceased 
to  try  to  distinguish  between  them  and  called 
them  all  Hottentots.  The  Bantu  must  also 
have  been  affected,  since  they  were  certainlv 
in  contact  with  the  Hottentots  at  this  time  ;  but 
the  facts  are,  of  course,  unknown. 

The  plague  resulted  in  a  sharp  fall  in  the 
value  of  every  sort  of  property  :  houses  became 
unsaleable,  and  plate  and  jewels  depreciated  so 
much  in  value  that  the  orphan  chamber  de- 
cided to  keep  them  off  the  market  altogether 
undl  times  should  improve.  The  smallpox  and 
its  consequences  were  the  last  straw  that  broke 
the  country's  economic  back.  Tulbagh  had 
succeeded  in  cleaning  up  official  graft  to  some 
extent,  forbidding  private  trade,  punishing 
bribery  and  fixing  the  fees  to  which  the  com- 
pany's servants  were  entitled  on  certain  transac- 
tions. Although  he  spent  his  whole  period  of 
office  at  this  task,  in  1 755  there  was  still  a  great 
deal  of  official  "  racketeering." 

HARD  TIMES  FOR  THE  BURGHER 

But  the  company's  policy  of  restrictions  of 
every  kind  on  the  colonists'  trade  was  more 
serious  even  than  the  corruption  of  its  servants. 
All  through  the  century  the  burghers  had  been 
clamouring  for  freer  trade,  but  now  conditions 
were  worse  than  ever,  for  Batavian  garrisons 
were  complaining  of  the  quality  of  Cape  wine, 
the  company  put  a  new  duty  on  the  sale  of  wine 
and  brandy  to  foreigners,  and  the  wrine  export 
trade  fell  off  considerably.  Worse  still,  the  out- 
break of  the  Seven  Years'  War  kept  foreign 
ships — whose  visits  had  been  getting  less  and 
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less  frequent  anyway  as  the  company  tightened 
up  its  restrictions — away  from  Table  Bay,  so 
that  most  of  the  colony's  export  market  dwindled 
away,  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
naturally  dwindled  too.  To  crown  all,  the 
States-General  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
suffering  from  the  heavy  drain  of  war  expendi- 
ture, decreed  a  tax  of  5d.  in  the  £  on  the  pro- 
perty of  all  its  subjects  ;  and  the  nearly  bankrupt 
Cape  farmers  had  to  tighten  their  belts  and  pay. 

In  the  circumstances  the  promulgation  of  the 
Indian  sumptuary  laws  at  the  Cape  was 
scarcely  necessary.  These  were  laws  designed 
to  check  the  extravagance  of  the  company  men 
in  the  Indies,  where  the  easy  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  the  complete  absence  of  any  necessity 
for  physical  tojl  on  the  part  of  white  men  led  to 
habits  of  display  sometimes  reaching  fantastic 
proportions.  The  company  believed  that  men 
could  be  made  to  do  anything  if  only  there  were 
enough  of  the  appropriate  regulations  ;  it 
directed,  therefore,  among  other  things  that 


"  no  one  except  the  governor  may  use  a  gilded 
coach  or  one  with  a  coat-of-arms  emblazoned 
on  it  ;  no  one  except  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Policy  may  dress  his  coachman  in  livery  ; 
no  one  may  use  large  sunshades  except  senior 
merchants  and  ladies  whose  husbands  and 
fathers  have  seats  at  any  of  the  public  boards." 
Governor  Tulbagh  approved  of  these  laws,  as 
one  of  his  pious  and  simple  nature  was  bound 
to  do,  and  they  were  duly  promulgated  in  1755. 
There  was,  however,  no  occasion  for  their 
enforcement  at  the  Cape.  In  the  Indies  they 
were  ineffective  for  quite  a  different  reason — 
they  simply  could  not  be  enforced. 

PROSPERITY  RETURNS  AGAIN 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  colony, 
one  wine  farmer  after  another  became  bankrupt, 
and  Tulbagh,  as  the  only  measure  of  relief  he 
could  think  of,  persuaded  the  fiscal  to  forgo  his 
fee  of  4s.  2d.  on  every  legger  of  wine  exported 
and  to  take  instead  is.  4d.  on  every  45  kilo- 


ELLIOTT 

AN  OLD  CAPE  PASTIME 
A  favourite  eighteenth-century  South  African  amusement  was  the  making  of  "paper-cuts."    The  design 
was  cut  out  in  white  paper,  which  was  then  mounted  on  a  black  background.    The  inscription  in  this  example 
reads  "  Hendrikus  Leorthardus  Aspeling,  Geboren  den  25  Oct.  1773."    The  figure  at  the  top  symbolises  Hope. 
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CAPE  TOWN  IN  TULBAGH'S  DAY 
The  Cape  in  1763,  seen  from  the  East,  looking  towards  Lions  Head  and  Signal  Hill, 
in  the  foreground,  with  its  old  Sally  Port  towards  the  end  of  the  wall  to  the  right. 

which  scar  the  hillside  behind  the  Castle  are  quarries. 


The  Castle  stands  out 
The  tent-shaped  marks 


grams  of  corn  or  meal  sold  to  foreigners.  This 
would  probably  not  have  saved  the  situation  ; 
however,  in  1 758  the  Seven  Years'  War  itself 
brought  relief,  for  a  fleet  of  seventeen  French 
warships  with  troops  arrived  from  Mauritius 
to  get  supplies,  and  every  year  thereafter  until 
peace  was  made  in  1 763,  both  French  and 
English  men-o'-war  came  in  regularly  to  re- 
stock with  food,  and  prices  soared  once  more. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  the  company  even  had 
to  forbid  the  sale  of  wine  to  foreigners,  until  it 
could  get  sufficient  for  its  own  supplies.  After 
this  good  time,  there  was  again  a  depression 
in  the  later  'sixties,  which  lasted  out  the 
decade. 

This  was  not,  however,  quite  as  serious  as  the 
previous  depression,  and  in  Governor  Tulbagh's 
term  of  office,  taken  on  the  whole,  the  colonists 
enjoyed  fair  prosperity.  "  De  Kaap,"  as  the 
colonists  still  called  it — and  as  many  farmers  do 
to-day — was  beginning  to  be  known  among- 


travellers  by  its  present  name  of  Cape  Town,  and 
was  indeed  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  fair- 
sized  town.  By  the  end  of  Tulbagh's  governor- 
ship it  contained  over  a  thousand  strong,  stone- 
built  houses,  many  of  which  survive  to  the 
present  day  in  parts  of  the  Gardens  and  in  the 
Malay  Quarter.  Most  of  them  were  one- 
storied,  but  there  were  many  with  two  storeys, 
with  flat  roofs  and  a  stoep  running  the  length 
of  the  white-washed  front  or  side.  Down  the 
middle  of  the  main  streets  ran  little  canals — 
really  open  sewers,  for  noses  at  that  time  were 
less  sensitive  than  are  ours  to-day — and  by  the 
side  of  the  canals  trees  were  planted,  as  they 
were  in  the  streets  of  Holland.  The  streets 
were  unpaved  and  dusty,  especially  when  the 
south-easter  blew  round  the  mountain  from  the 
sandy  Cape  Flats  ;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  little 
town,  magnificently  situated  between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  sea,  with  the  green  of  the  Gardens 
in  the  background,  and  in  the  foreground  the 


ELLIOTT 

FROM  "  DE  KAAP  "  TO  "  CAPE  TOWN  " 

Another  impression  of  Table  Bay  and  its  surroundings.  In  Tulbagh's  time  "  de  Kaap  "  was  becoming  a  fair- 
sized  town,  and  a  number  of  the  houses  then  erected  survive  to-day.    This  view,  seen  from  the  west  in  1763, 

shows  how  it  was  taking  shape. 
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FAMOUS  ASTRONOMER  AT  CAPE  TOWN 

In  1751  Abbe  de  la  Caille  measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at 
Cape  Town.  The  lines  on  the  wall  of  this  building  in  a  courtyard 
in  Strand  Street,  now  demolished,  marked  his  first  point  of 
triangulation. 


their  friends  or  enemies — or  them- 
selves— at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
pany or  the  farmers.  Perhaps  they 
spoke  of  the  library  of  nearly  four 
thousand  books  which  had  been  left 
to  the  colony  by  Heer  van  Dessin, 
the  secretary  of  the  orphan  cham- 
ber, who  had  lately  died  with- 
out heirs  in  the  colony.  They  may 
indeed  have  spoken  of  the  books, 
but  they  did  not  read  them  much  ; 
only  gossiped  and  drank  more  coffee, 
and  waited  for  the  fleets  to  come  in. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE 
ABBE  DE  LA  CAILLE 

Yet  they  had  several  visitors  of 
the  highest  intellectual  and  scientific 
attainments,  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  awaken  a  more  lively 
interest  in  things  cultural  than 
appeared  to  exist.  The  Abbe  de  la 
Caille  arrived  in  April,  1 75 1 ,  to 
chart  the  skies  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. He  was  a  most  distin- 
guished astronomer,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  the  governor,  who  took  a  keen 
interest  in  his  work.  His'  calcula- 
tions were  later  found  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maclear,  Astronomer  Royal  at  the 
Cape  from  1840-48,  to  be  remark- 
ably accurate  considering  the  crudity 
of  his  instruments  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  no  trained  assistants.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1861,  two  more 
astronomers,  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Dixon,  arrived  from  England  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun. 

Besides  scientists  there  were  fam- 
ous soldiers,  sailors  and  explorers. 


main  buildings — the  castle,  the  hospital  and  the 
company's  offices,  and  Tulbagh's  fine  new 
watchhouse,  from  which  the  tower  was  patrolled 
at  night  by  a  burgher  watch. 

Here  in  warm  summer  evenings  the  merchants 
and  their  ladies  drank  coffee  on  the  stoep,  dis- 
cussed the  latest  arrivals,  the  newest  fashions 
from  Paris  and  The  Hague,  the  crops  and  the 
price  of  wine  and  the  "  slim  "  tricks  played  by 


Lord  Clive  stayed  at  the  Cape  for 
nearly  a  month  at  the  end  of  1764, 
and  again  in  1 767.  Captain  Cook 
called  for  the  first  time  in  1 77 1 ,  to 
take  in  fresh  provisions,  and  returned  in  1772 
and  1775.  The  Swedish  naturalist  Dr.  Andrew 
Sparnman  stayed  at  the  Cape  in  1772  and 
1 775-76,  and  the  Zeelander,  Captain  Stavorinus, 
several  times  between  1768  and  1778.  From  the 
accounts  of  these  voyagers  we  have  gained  much 
of  our  information  about  life  at  the  Cape  in  those 
days.  Old  Admiral  Stavorinus  thought  the 
ladies  flighty,  but  they  were  proud  of  their 
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dancing  and  their  knowledge  of  French  and 
English.  The  Tavern  of  the  Seas  was  a  place 
to  rest  and  be  merry,  and  like  good  innkeepers 
the  people  of  Cape  Town  were  merry  with 
their  very  well-paying  guests. 

Simonstown  gained  many  new  buildings 
during  Tulbagh's  term  of  office — a  hospital, 
storehouses,  a  stone  pier,  a  slaughterhouse, 
a  bakery,  workshops  for  carpenters  and  smiths, 
and  a  new  house  for  the  officer  in  charge. 
However,  houses  were  not  many,  and  even 
such  as  existed  were  generally  shut  up  for  the 
summer,whenthe  families  moved  to  Cape  Town. 

Stellenbosch,  too,  grew  considerably  in  the 
period,  and  was  much  improved  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  river,  which  had  flooded 
the  place  in  1 768  and  done  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  The  damage  done  by  the  flood 
necessitated  many  repairs  and  some  new  build- 
ings, so  that  what  with  the  new  drostdy  build- 
ing (the  old  one  had  been  burnt  down  in  1762) 
the  appearance  of  the  village  changed  greatly  ; 
and,  according  to  all  accounts,  very 
much  for  the  better.  Oak  trees 
lined  the  streets,  rose  hedges  divided 
the  gardens,  the  village  was  full  of 
old  people  and  children,  for  grand- 
parents lived  near  the  church  and 
school  so  that  their  grandchildren 
could  live  with  them  and  attend 
school  regularly,  while  the  younger 
adults  stayed  and  supervised  the 
work  of  the  outlying  farms. 


GARDEN  VILLAGES  OF  THE  CAPE 

Paarl  and  Swellendam  were  still 
quite  small  villages,  although  they 
were  the  dorps  of  large  and  fertile 
districts.  Each  village  lay  spread 
out  along  a  single  street,  again  lined 
with  oaks  ;  gardens,  houses  and 
vineyards  mingled  together  to  form 
a  pretty  picture,  whether  in  the 
spring  when  the  trees  put  forth  their 
first  tender  green,  and  blossom  was 
thick  above  the  low,  white-washed 
stone  walls,  or  in  the  full  summer 
when  the  scent  of  dusty  road  and 
sweet  garden  flower  were  alike 
drowned  by  the  overwhelming  pun- 
gency of  the  grapes  trodden  out 
beneath  naked,  stamping  brown 
feet.  For  agricultural  methods  were 
still  primitive  ;  as  the  team  dragged 


the  heavy  plough  through  the  lands,  a  slave 
with  a  basket  scattered  the  seed  before  the 
slow  oxen,  and  the  plough  caught  up  the 
seed  with  the  earth  and  turned  it  in.  Farming 
was  at  scarcely  more  than  subsistence-level, 
for  the  sandy  Cape  Flats  separated  the  platteland 
from  the  kaap,  and  an  expedition  was  made 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  exchange  wine  and 
corn  for  the  few  things — coffee,  sugar,  stuffs  for 
clothes  and  iron  for  the  parts  of  dorp-made 
wagons  and  ploughs,  for  instance — that  the 
farm  could  not  produce  for  its  own  people.  It 
was  a  pleasant,  healthy  life  ;  though  prices  in 
Cape  Town  might  be  bad  and  officials  corrupt, 
these  factors  could  not  affect  the  basis  of  the 
farming  community's  wealth — its  own  produce. 
Drought  could  do  that,  and  pests  of  various 
sorts  ;  "  tigers  " — Cape  leopards — could  kill 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  Bushmen  might  carry 
them  off  ;  but  on  the  whole  those  Cape  farmers 
of  Ryk  Tulbagh's  day  managed  to  live,  not 
indeed  in  the  least  luxuriously,  but  tolerably 
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THE  CAPE  MAPPED  BY  DE  LA  CAILLE 
The  lines  of  De  la  Caille's  triangulation  for  measuring  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  are  shown  on  this  map,  prepared  by  the  scientist  him- 
self.   His  calculations  proved  remarkably  accurate. 
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well.  Captain  Cook's  surgeon,  Mr.  Anderson,  in 
1 776  made  a  short  expedition  inland  from  Cape 
Town,  and  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Cape 
Flats  on  his  homeward  journey  was  entertained 
to  dinner  by  a  Mr.  Cloeder  (or  Cloete)  who  was 
settled  just  where  the  "  sandy  waste  "  became 
arable.  The  farmer  received  his  guests  with 
music,  and  a  band  played  while  they  were  at 
dinner,  "  which,"  said  Anderson,  "  considering 
the  situation  of  the  place,  might  be  considered 
elegant.  He  showed  us  his  wine-cellars, 
orchards,  and  vineyards  ;  all  of  which  inspired 
me  with  a  wish  to  know  how  these  industrious 
people  could  create  such  plenty,  where,  I 
believe,  no  other  European  nation  would  have 
attempted  to  settle." 

THE  POSITION  OF  SLAVES 

On  most  of  these  farms,  with  their  sturdily - 
built,  thatched  and  gabled  farmhouses,  one 
would  have  found,  as  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  landscape,  the  slave  bell,  used  Jor  calling 
th^_s2ayes^o_vwrk_and  tolling  thernjo  and  from 
^he^r__meals.  For  slaves  were  as  much  a  part 
of  the  burghers'  life  and  wealth  as  homestead 
or  broad  vineyard  or  corn-land  or  sleek  cattle. 


Now  slaves  were  still  coming  into  the 
colony  from  East  Africa  and  the  Indies, 
and  their  increase  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
Europeans. 

Slaves  were  on  the  whole  very  well  treated 
at  the  Cape,  in  comparison  with  their  treatment 
in,  say,  the  West  Indies.  Of  course  there  were 
occasional  cases  of  gross  cruelty,  but  on  the 
whole  the  household  slaves  especially,  and  even 
the  farm  workers,  seem  to  have  been  considered 
as  good  and  trusted  servants  within  the  limita- 
tions of  their  abilities.  However,  just  as  one 
may  become  very  fond  of  a  pet  lamb  yet  eat 
mutton  without  a  qualm,  the  farmers  seem 
to  have  made  a  considerable  difference  between 
their  treatment  of  the  slaves  of  their  own  house- 
hold and  their  regulations  for  the  control  of 
slaves  in  the  mass.  While  slaves  were  in  process 
of  being  shipped  and  traded,  for  instance, 
they  were  regarded  as  little  more  than 
cattle,  as  several  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
times  show. 

Many  of  the  Cape  slaves,  for  instance,  came 
from  Madagascar,  where  they  could  be  bought 
for  as  little  as  three  pounds  apiece.  Often  a 
quarter  or  even  a  third  of  a  shipload  died  on  the 
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WHIPS— FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST 

The  bullock  wagon  in  the  foreground,  with  its  wickerwork  panels,  is  of  a  type  seldom  found  at  the  Cape.  Just 
below  the  upper  end  of  the  driver's  heavy  whip-handle  stands  the  whipping-post,  where  malefactors  met  their 
deserts  in  full  view  of  the  Company's  offices,  seen  on  the  extreme  right. 
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TOWN  LIFE  TWO  CENTURIES  AGO 


Greenmarket  Square,  Cape  Town,  in  1764,  showing  the  old  Town  House.    The  need  for  urban  transport 
created  by  the  growth  of  the  town  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  sedan  chair.    On  the  left  is  a  slave 
returning  from  a  flogging.    To  the  right  is  a  group  of  native  fruit  sellers. 


voyage,  and  many  more  when  they  reached  the 
Cape,  as  a  result  of  the  hardships  they  had 
endured  on  board.  "  After  the  arrival  of  a 
slave-ship,"  says  Theal,  "  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  the  journal  whole  pages  of  names  of 
those  who  died  during  the  preceding  month,  with 
an  occasional  comment  as  to  the  loss  to  the  com- 
pany, but  never  a  word  of  compassion  for  the 
wretched  negroes.  And  this  during  the  govern- 
ment of  such  a  thoroughly  good  man,  according 
to  the  views  of  his  time,  as  Ryk  Tulbagh.  More 
pity  would  be  expressed  to-day  for  a  shipment 
of  horses." 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  SLAVES 
Or  there  is  the  statement  of  the  master  of  an 
English  slave  ship  which  put  into  Table  Bay 
for  provisions  on  its  way  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  captain  asked  for  specially  easy  terms,  in 
view  of  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  had  met 
on  the  voyage  :  his  slaves  had  become  dis- 
contented, he  said,  and  he  had  been  forced  to 
throw  the  strongest  ones  among  them  over- 
board in  order  to  prevent  disturbance. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Governor 


Tulbagh's  code  of- sfeve-4aws,  promulgated  in 
1 754,  must  be  viewed.  The  preamble  explained 
that  codification  of  the  laws  was  necessary  for 
the  better  control  of  the  unruly  slaves.  The 
laws  themselves  were  then  set  forth  :  among 
them,  that  any  slave,  male  or  female,  who 
should  raise  his  hand  (though  unarmed)  against 
master  or  mistress,  should  die  with  no  hope  of 
mercy  ;  slaves  found  loitering  about  the 
entrance  of  a  church  when  the  congregation 
was  leaving  must  be  severely  flogged  ;  as  must 
any  slave,  of  whatever  age,  found  in  a  church- 
yard when  a  funeral  was  taking  place.  (The 
object  of  this,  Theal  explains,  was  to  prevent 
slaves  "  creating  a  din  by  their  noisy  remarks, 
pressing  upon  the  mourners,  and  in  other  ways 
disturbing  the  solemnity  of  the  graveside.") 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SLAVES 

For  any  offence,  a  slave  was  punished  with 
much  greater  severity  than  a  freeman  ;  im- 
palement, the  wheel  and  slow  strangulation 
were  among  the  punishments  inflicted. 

The  burghers'  slaves  might  have  good  con- 
ditions— mostly  they  had — or  they  might  have 
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A  WORLD-FAMOUS  EXPLORER 


Captain  Cook  paid  three  visits  to  Table  Bay,  the  last 
in  1776  on  his  ill-fated  final  voyage,  when  he  suffered 
badly  from  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the  local 

sheep-stealers. 
bad  ones,  but  the  company  was  in  no  position 
to  reprimand  bad  masters,  for  its  own  slave 
lodge  at  Cape  Town  was  an  appalling  place. 
The  company's  slaves,  too,  were  idle  and 
unruly,  though  children  born  in  the  slave 
lodge  were  baptized  and  sent  to  school  and 
church.  The  burghers,  observing  this,  generally 
did  not  have  their  slave  children  baptized  or 
taught  ;  they  saw,  moreover,  that  slaves  really 
worked  best  and  appeared  happiest  on  the 
farms,  where  not  even  the  farmer's  children 
could  obtain  much  education,  much  less  slave 
children.  So  the  movement  towards  educating 
slaves  which  had  started  earlier  in  the  century 
died  down,  its  decay  being  assisted,  no  doubt, 
by  the  erroneous  belief  that  an  old  law  was  still 
in  force  which  conferred  freedom  on  a  baptized 
slave.  One  result  of  this  lack  of  Christian 
teaching  was,  however,  that  more  and  more  of 
the  slaves  became  Mohammedans  ;  which  is 
why  the  Cape  retains  such  a  large  Mohammedan 
population  even  to-day. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  slaves  the  system 
may  not  have  been  so  bad  :    it  had,  however, 


an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  white  population, 
as  Governor  van  Imhoff  saw,  for  they  declined 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  manual  labour. 
Slavery,  and  the  presence  of  coloured  people 
generally,  has  thus  been  important  in  moulding 
the  attitude  to  unskilled  work,  which  perhaps 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  Poor  White 
problem. 

THE  FARMERS  OF  THE  FRONTIER  LANDS 

Slaves  and  slavery  were  a  problem  of  the 
western  regions  of  the  Cape  ;  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  settlement,  men  had  other  worries.  The 
colony  was  still  expanding  rapidly  ;  partly  in 
order  to  get  away  from  corrupt  and  irksome 
company  rule,  but  more  because,  by  this  time, 
trekking  was  in  their  blood  and  they  just  had 
to  go  on,  to  "cross  the  ridge  and  see,"  the 
burghers  of  the  outskirts  were  drawing  gradually 
but  steadily  away  from  the  Cape.  Moreover, 
once  they  were  out  of  the  fertile  coastlands  they 
really  needed  more  land  to  pasture  their  cattle, 
for  the  land  was  arid  and  unfruitful,  and  vege- 
tation consisted  of  the  stunted  growth  of  the 
Little  Karroo.  Mostly  these  frontier  farmers 
had,  and  needed,  two  farms  each,  one  for  winter 
and  one  for  summer  pasture.  These  they  held 
as  leenings  plaatsen,  enormous  farms  of  3,000 
morgen  and  more,  held  as  a  loan  from  the 
company  for  a  year  at  a  time.  This  land  might 
belong  to  the  company,  but  the  company  never 
claimed  it,  and  farms  were  sold  for  prices  which 
obviously  covered  the  costs  of  the  land  as  well 
as  that  of  the  buildings  to  whose  possession  the 
farmer  was  legally  entitled.  The  company  did, 
however,  charge  an  annual  rent  of  £2  10s.  and 
a  tithe  of  the  corn  crop. 

This  was  a  system  which  clearly  encouraged 
farming  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  for  there 
was  always  a  chance  that  the  company  might 
claim  back  the  land,  and  the  improvements 
necessary  for  intensive  cultivation  might  then 
be  lost.  Families  were  large,  and  the  young 
men  soon  tired  of  living  on  the  home  farm  and 
went  out  to  seek  new  lands  in  the  country  over 
which  they  had  hunted,  probably  from  child- 
hood. For  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the  settle- 
ment there  were  always  hunting  parties  pushing 
farther  and  farther  outwards  to  seek  the  milky 
wealth  of  elephant-ivory. 

Sometimes  the  parties  were  organized  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale,  and  became  fully- 
fledged  expeditions  of  exploration.  Such  was 
the  party  led  out  by  Hendrik  Hop,  a  captain 
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of  the  burgher  militia,  in  1 761  ;  it  included  a 
botanist,  a  surveyor  and  a  surgeon  acting  as 
mineralogist.  Besides  these  and  the  captain 
there  were  thirteen  burghers,  with  fifteen 
wagons  and  sixty-eight  half-breed  servants. 
They  crossed  the  Orange  River  and  shot 
giraffes  on  the  other  side,  but  were  soon  forced 
to  turn  back  by  the  intense  heat  and  the  lack 
of  water.  On  the  way  back  they  found  copper, 
but  decided  that  it  was  not  an  economically 
workable  proposition.  They  also  made  various 
inquiries  as  to  the  organization  and  customs 
of  the  tribes  they  met,  and  brought  back  a  full 
report  of  their  adventures.  They  were  lucky 
enough  not  to  lose  a  single  man  on  the  journey. 

This  expedition  had  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Little  Namaquas,  who  were 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  poverty,  as  the 
result  of  frequent  Bushman  raids.  Slightly  to 
the  south-east  of  them,  in  the  Khamiesberg, 
lived  the  Hottentot  Adam  Kok,  who  had  lived 
at  Piquetberg  until  the  Stellenbosch  landdrost, 
suspecting  him  of  cattle  raiding,  chased  him 
from  the  Bokkeveld.    He  had  now  begun  to 
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collect  about  him  half-caste  Hottentots,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  Griqua  Hottentots,  into  a 
clan  which  was  presently  to  move  to  what  is 
now  Griqualand  West,  and  play  a  part  in  South 
African  history  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size 
and  origins. 

Adam's  ejection  from  the  colony  was  a 
symptom  of  the  frontier  difficulties  which 
oppressed  the  border  farmers  then  and  for 
many  decades  thereafter.  The  Hottentots, 
when  they  were  organized  in  tribes,  and  re- 
latively capable,  as  they  were,  of  being  if  not 
civilized,  at  all  events  pacified,  were  easy 
enough  to  deal  with  ;  the  farmers  could  make 
agreements  with  their  chiefs,  who  on  the  whole 
adhered  to  them.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
had  become  detribalized,  and  wandered  about 
the  countryside,  sometimes  working  for  farmers 
(when  they  felt  inclined  to),  generally  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of  the  landdrost  and  the 
law  of  the  colony.  By  degrees  these  individuals 
became  absorbed  into  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  the  colony.  In  fact,  this  happened 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  minor  problem  pre- 
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AN  HEROIC  DAIRYMAN 
On  June  1,  1773,  the  "  Jonge  Thomas"  an  Indiaman,  was  driven  in  a  gale  on  to  the  beach  near  Salt  River. 
A  dairyman,  Wolraad  Woltemade,  dashed  again  and  again  into  the  waves,  taking  off  members  of  the  crew, 
who  held  by  couples  to  his  horse's  tail.  After  saving  fourteen  lives,  the  brave  rescuer  was  swept  beneath  a 

breaker  and  drowned. 
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A  MAGNIFICENT  FUNERAL  PROCESSION 
Governor-Elect  van  Oudtshoorn  died  in  1773  on  board  the  "Asia,"  on  his  way  from  India  to  the  Cape  to 
assume  office.    His  body,  embalmed,  was  taken  to  the  Cape,  where  it  was  buried  with  all  possible  pomp  and 
ceremony.    Behind  the  dead  man's  horse,  attendants  carry  his  sword,  spurs,  and  other  trappings. 
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seated  itself:  slaves  took  Hottentot  women  as 
wives,  and  the  farmers  had  to  support  the 
families  of  such  couples,  who  were  generally 
wonderfully  fertile.  If  they  drove  the  Hotten- 
tots and  their  children  away,  the  slaves  would 
run  away  also. 

A  solution  was  found  in  1775,  when  it  was 
provided  that  children  of  Hottentot  mothers 
and  slave  fathers  should  be  apprenticed  to  the 
farmer  on  whose  farm  they  were  born  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  to  twenty-five  years. 
The  apprentices  were  to  be  decently  fed  and 
clothed.  In  some  places  where  there  were 
bands  of  Hottentots,  these  even  had  tracts  of 
land  reserved  for  their  use  by  the  landdrost  ; 
and  on  the  whole  they  and  the  colonists  agreed 
together  fairly  well  during  Tulbagh's  rule. 

But  the  Bushmen  were  quite  a  different  pro- 
position. It  is  true  to  say  that  during  Tulbagh's 
administration  Bushman  difficulties  came  to  a 
crisis  ;  thereafter  they  were  less  acute.  In 
the  spring  of  1 754  a  large  band  of  Bushmen  fell 
on  the  farms  in  the  Roggeveld  (the  con- 
tinuation westwards  of  the  Nieuwveld),  and 
though  they  only  killed  one  Hottentot,  they 
stole  large  numbers  of  cattle.  A  strong  com- 
mando went  out,  but  the  Bushmen  retired  to 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  only  seven  head 
of  cattle  were  recaptured.  In  the  same  year 
there  was  an  attack  on  a  farm  in  the  Bokkeveld  ; 
but  on  that  occasion  the 
reprisal  party  succeeded 
in  recapturing  nearly 
all  the  cattle  and  killing 
twenty  -  six  Bushmen. 
There  were  similar  in- 
cidents in  the  Rogge- 
veld and  Bokkeveld 
in  1758  and  1763,  and 
in  1764  an  attack  on 
a  station  by  the  Zak 
River.  This  time  twenty- 
five  Bushmen  were  shot, 
and  ten  children  taken 
and  distributed  as  ap- 
prentices among  mem- 
bers of  the  commando, 
since  it  would  have 
been  equally  cruel  either 
to  kill  them  or  to  leave 
them  to  die  of  hunger. 

In  1770  and  1771 
there  were  more  raids, 


VAN  OUDTSHOORN'S  SEAL 
The  silver  official  seal  of  Baron  van  Oudtshoorn, 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 


and  the  reprisals  were  led  by  Adriaan  van  Jaars- 
veld,  a  doughty  warrior  and  a  man  whose  name 
was  to  be  written  large  in  the  annals  of  frontier 
history.  In  1771  he  took  thirty  picked  men, 
well  mounted,  against  the  Bushmen,  of  whom 
ninety-two  were  killed.  After  that  the  Rogge- 
veld and  Bokkeveld  enjoyed  peace  for  a  little 
while. 

In  1769  a  boundary  was  laid  down  between 
the  districts  of  Stellenbosch  and  Swellendam, 
the  dividing  line  being  the  Zwartberg  mountains. 
North  of  the  Zwartberg  was  to  be  Stellenbosch, 
and  south  Swellendam.  The  two  districts  thus 
stretched  out  eastwards,  side  by  side.  The 
Commission  that  laid  down  this  boundary  was 
also  asked  to  investigate  the  rumours  that  there 
were  numbers  of  fanners  in  the  area  between 
the  Gamtoos  and  the  Fish  who  were  not  paying 
rent  to  the  company,  and  others  who  were 
paying  rent  but  trekking  about  as  they  pleased. 
This,  of  course,  was  perfectly  true — was  indeed 
the  normal  practice  of  the  frontier.  The  com- 
mission also  found  that  there  was  a  lively  trade 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Kaffirs,  evidenced 
by  a  well-beaten  trail  from  Swellendam  into 
Kaffirland,  in  spite  of  prohibition  of  such  trade 
contained  in  the  placaat  of  1 739.  The  Council 
of  Policy  therefore  fixed  Bruintjes  Hoogte  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Stellenbosch, 
and  the  Gamtoos  River  as  that  of  Swellendam, 
ordered  all  colonists 
to  return  within  this 
boundary,  once  more 
forbade  the  Kaffir  trade 
and  hoped  for  the  best. 

The  governor  cannot 
have  played  a  very 
important  part  in  this 
decision,  for  his  health 
was  weakening.  In 
1 766  he  had  been  given 
up  by  the  surgeons,  but 
he  recovered,  though 
not  completely.  But 
in  1 771  he  fell  ill  once 
more,  this  time  with  the 
addition  of  gout  to  his 
other  ailments  ;  and  on 
August  1 1  he  died 
quietly.  So  passed  away 
one  of  the  most  gener- 
ally beloved  figures  in 
South  African  history. 


ELLIOTT 


QUEEN  OF  THE  EASTERN  SEAS 
The  harbour  of  Batavia,  the  greatest  city  of  Holland  overseas  and  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  Dutch  colonial 
empire.    Until  1800  all  Dutch  eastbound  ships,  save  those  for  Ceylon,  touched  at  Batavia  for  final  orders, 
and  assembled  in  Batavia  Roads  before  leaving  in  fleets  for  the  homeland. 


COMPANY  Versus  FRONTIERSMEN 

Two  Decades  of  Strife 


The  twenty  years  which  preceded  the 
French  Revolution  saw  a  growing  fer- 
ment of  new  ideas  in  Europe.  In 
England,  in  France,  in  Holland,  philosophers 
were  preaching  novel  doctrines — of  the  rights 
of  man,  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  this  movement  of  men's 
minds  was  the  revolt  of  Great  Britain's  American 
colonies  in  1776,  and  its  grand  climax  was,  of 
course,  the  Revolution  in  France.  In  Holland, 
van  Capellen  formed  the  Patriot  Party  in 
opposition  to  the  ruling  House  of  Orange,  and 
in  due  course  tidings  of  these  revolutionary 
movements  drifted  down  to  the  Cape. 

The  seed  of  democratic  ideas  could  scarcely 
have  fallen  on  more  fruitful  ground.  For  many 
decades  past,  the  free  burghers  of  the  colony 
had  enjoyedagreat  deal  of  local  self-government. 
Every  landdrost  had  his  council  of  burgher 
heemraden  whose  duties  included  the  assess- 


ment of  taxes  and  the  distribution  of  new  lands  : 
they  were  men  of  weight  in  the  farming  com- 
munity, whose  advice  was  not  lightly  dis- 
regarded. In  the  church,  again,  the  voices  of 
the  elders  might  often  drown  that  of  the  minister, 
and  each  flock  was,  in  church  matters,  practi- 
cally independent  of  external  control.  And  as 
far  as  the  defence  of  their  farms  and  stock  against 
marauding  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  was  con- 
cerned, the  burghers  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  rely  on  their  own  initiative.  Early  in  the 
century  the  first  commandos  had  been  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  responsible  field- 
commandants  who  were  authorized  to  call  up 
the  men  in  case  of  necessity  and  these  had 
received  a  semi-official  status  from  the  Govern- 
ment, which  provided  gunpowder,  flints  and 
lead. 

To  these  people,  who  even  in  the  western 
part  of  the  colony  had  developed  a  sturdy 


MEMENTO  OF  A  FAMOUS  VOYAGE 
Captain  Cook,  the  world-famous  explorer,  was  killed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natives 
in  February,  1779,  but  his  two  ships,  continuing  their  voyage,  put  into  Simon's  Bay  in  April,  1780.    On  board 
was  Williams  Hodge,  R.A.,  whose  memories  of  South  Africa  are  recorded  in  this  view  of  Table  Mountain. 
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THE  FARMER  OUTWITS  HIS  ENEMIES 

How  moles  were  caught  by  farmers  in  early  times.    A  pit  was 
dug  beneath  the  molehill,  a  string  attached  to  the  bait  releasing 
the  trigger  of  a  rifle  as  the  unseeing  victim  snatched  his  prey. 


independence  of  outlook,  the  burden  of  a  harsh 
and  corrupt  administration  was  likely  to  be 
particularly  intolerable.  And  harsh  the  ad- 
ministration may  certainly  be  said  to  have  been 
at  this  time.  To  "  Father  Tulbagh  "  had 
succeeded  Governor  van  Plettenberg  (1771-85), 
who  had  none  of  his  predecessor's  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  farmers'  difficulties  and 
hardships.  Moreover,  his  fiscal,  Willem  Boers, 
was  a  man  quite  unfitted  for  his  post  :  a  Dutch 
lawyer,  narrow  and  autocratic  in  his  outlook 
and  disposed  to  stand  on  the  letter  of  the  law 
on  every  possible  occasion.    He  was  actually 


living  in  Holland  when  he  was 
appointed  to  his  post  at  the  Cape  ; 
and,  though  he  brought  with  him 
the  culture  of  Dutch  polite  society, 
he  never  managed  to  acquire  any 
respect  for  the  very  real  qualities  of 
the  "  barbarians  "  among  whom 
his  lot  was  thrown.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  petty  tyrant  with  polished 
manners,  and  as  such  was  cordially 
hated  by  the  burghers. 

Nor  was  the  power  of  the  governor 
and  his  officials  checked  by  any 
representative  institutions.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  custom  of  governors  to 
consult  the  burgher  councillors  on 
matters  affecting  the  people  ;  but 
there  was  no  legal  obligation  on 
them  to  do  so.  The  administration 
in  fact  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  personality  of  the  governor  and 
the  fiscal,  and  in  the  present  case  the 
administration  was,  in  the  colonists' 
view,  such  as  to  invite  bribery  and 
corrupt  practices.  But  what  finally 
roused  popular  fury  to  white  heat 
was  the  deportation  without  trial 
of  Carel  Bintendag — the  eighteenth 
deportation  in  van  Plettenberg's 
eight  years  of  office,  whereas  Ryk 
Tulbagh  had  exercised  the  governor's 
right  of  summary  deportation  only 
ten  times  in  twenty  years  of  office. 
True,  Bintendag  was  a  man  who 
became  violent  in  his  cups,  and  his 
wife  had  appealed  to  the  fiscal  for 
a  separation  order  ;  but  she  scarcely 
expected  him  to  be  seized  without 
warning  three  weeks  later,  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  black  slaves, 
and  sent  off  to  Batavia  forthwith. 
In  Batavia  he  appealed  to  the  Council  of  India, 
who  gave  him  permission  to  return  home  ;  but 
he  died  on  the  homeward  voyage. 

The  manner  of  this  deportation  brought 
matters  to  a  head  :  400  burghers  met  secretly 
at  Capetown,  and  appointed  four  of  their 
number  to  go  to  Amsterdam  and  present  a 
petition  to  the  Council  of  Seventeen.  These 
"  Cape  Patriots,"  as  they  called  themselves, 
were  indeed  only  a  section  of  the  3,000  free 
burghers  in  the  colony  :  the  farmers  in  the  east 
sought  at  this  time  rather  to  escape  from  the 
governmental  tyranny  than  to  revolt  against  it, 
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strong  verbal  description  of  the  state  of  the 
colony  and  of  official  malpractices,  did  not  have 
much  result.  The  Seventeen  referred  it  to  van 
Plettenberg  and  his  officials  for  their  comments  : 
the  governor  adopted  a  fairly  reasonable 
attitude,  urging  that  since  only  400  colonists 
had  signed  the  petition,  discontent  could  not  be 
general,  and  that  the  colony  was  prosperous, 
for  newly-freed  officials  were  electing  to  settle 
rather  than  to  return  to  Holland  every  year. 
The  colonists,  he  said,  were  lazy,  and  wished  to 
live  on  the  labour  of  Hottentots  and  slaves  ; 
they  would  not  learn  to  be  mechanics  or  teachers 
and  he  had  to  give  nearly  two  hundred  of  the 
company's  soldiers  leave  to  perform  these  tasks. 
He  recommended,  however,  that  equal  numbers 
of  colonists  and  officials  should  have  seats  in 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  (though  he  was 
against  the  admission  of  burghers  to  the  Council 
of  Policy),  that  the  laws  should  be  codified  and 
officials  given  reasonable  salaries  instead  of 
perquisites.  Finally  he  tendered  his  resignation 
on  the  grounds  that  only  a  stranger  could  restore 
peace  in  the  colony. 

The  Fiscal,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  his 


ELLIOTT 

fNDIAMEN  IN  TABLE  BAY 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  petition  taken  to  Amsterdam  by  a  deputation  of  the  "  Cape  Patriots  "  was  for 
free  trade  with  the  Dutch  Indies.    The  wealth  of  Holland's  oriental  empire  was  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the 
colonists,  for  fleets  of  Indiamen  such  as  this  were  frequent  visitors  to  Table  Bay. 


while  even  in  the  west  there  were  many  families 
into  which  officials  had  married,  or  which  had 
actually  produced  junior  officials,  and  who  were 
therefore  reluctant  to  take  steps  against  the 
administration. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  PATRIOTS'  PETITION 

The  Patriots'  petition  was  a  comprehensive 
document.  The  first  part  consisted  of  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  colonists'  charges  against  the 
alleged  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  officials. 
It  then  went  on  to  set  forth  the  colonists'  de- 
mands :  among  other  things,  a  written  code  of 
laws,  seven  seats  on  the  Council  of  Policy  when 
the  colonists'  interests  were  in  question,  the 
right  of  these  seven  burgher  councillors  to  report 
direct  to  the  Council  of  Seventeen,  and  that 
half  the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
should  be  burghers  ;  free  trade  with  the  Indies, 
Madagascar  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
some  exports  to  the  Netherlands  ;  the  pro- 
hibition of  settlement  by  foreigners  ;  a  reduction 
in  the  rent  of  lower-grade  farms,  and  in  official 
fees. 

The   petition,   though   accompanied    by  a 
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contempt  of  the  colonists  in  every  line  of  his 
reply.  They  must,  he  said,  for  their  own 
good  be  restrained  from 
free  trade  in  their  pro- 
ducts, for  their  greed 
might  induce  them  to 
export  so  much  that  the 
country  would  be  in 
danger  of  famine.  On 
the  status  of  the  burgher 
councillors  he  quoted 
the  terms  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  such 
councillor  in  1657 — 
completely  disregarding 
the  important  functions 
which  these  men  had 
since  been  called  upon  to 
fill.  In  any  case,  he  said, 
the  burghers  were  only 
servants  of  the  company 
who  had  been  tempor- 
arily released  from  their 
duties  to  enable  them  to 
till  the  land,  and  their 


A  GREAT  FRENCH  SAILOR 
Admiral  Pierre  Andre  de  Suffren,  who  commanded 
the  French  fleet  sent  into  South  African  waters  in 
1781  to  thwart  the  British  plans  for  annexing  the  Cape. 


rights  were  negligible.  This  extraordinary 
document  earned  its  writer  his  retirement  when 
eventually  it  reached 
the  Seventeen  :  but 
that  was  not  to  be  for 
many  months  yet. 
For    in  December, 

1 780,  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  on  the 
Netherlands,  allies  as 
the  latter  were  of  the 
French  ;  and  in  June, 

1 78 1,  a  French  fleet 
under  Admiral  Suffren 
appeared  in  Table  Bay. 
Immediately  upon  the 
declaration  of  war, 
Britain  had  begun  to  fit 
out  a  fleet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annexing  the 
Cape  ;  but  the  French 
got  wind  of  this  and 
hastily  diverted  a  fleet 
intended  for  the  Indian 
Ocean    to    the  Cape. 


ELLIOTT 

STAARING'S  BRAVE  DEED 
In  1781  a  Danish  ship,  anchoring  in  Table  Bay,  aroused  suspicion.    When  Staaring,  the  Port  Captain,  went 
on  board  to  examine  her,  she  prepared  to  put  to  sea.   A  shore  battery  opened  fire.   Staaring  was  lashed  to 
the  mast  and  exposed  to  the  shot,  but  was  not  hit,  the  damaged  vessel  being  forced  to  anchor. 
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SUFFREN'S  FLEET  AT  THE  CAPE 

On  going  to  war  with  the  Netherlands  and  France  in  1781,  England  sent  out  an  expedition  to  seize  the  Cape. 
A  French  Fleet  under  Suffren,  with  numerous  troops  on  board,  sent  to  oppose  it,  reached  the  Cape  before  the 
English  appeared,  and  so  strengthened  the  settlement's  defences  that  the  British  did  not  attack. 


Suffren's  squadron  lay  in  wait  for  the  British 
ships  at  Santiago  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
took  them  at  a  disadvantage  and  did  consider- 
able damage  :  after  which  the  French  sailed  off 
to  prepare  the  Cape  against  attack — which, 
however,  the  British  never  ventured.  The 
presence  of  the  French  fleet  at  Cape  Town 
naturally  provided  a  splendid  market  for  the 
colonists'  produce  :  indeed,  prices  soared  to 
such  a  height  that  the  council,  anxious  not  to 
annoy  the  Cape's  defenders,  fixed  maximum 
rates  for  grain,  meal,  wine  and  meat. 

THE  WARTIME  PROSPERITY  WAVE 
The  rise  in  prices  came  just  in  time  to  lift  the 
colony  from  the  trough  of  a  bad  depression. 
This  stagnation  of  trade,  which  had  been 
getting  worse  and  worse  throughout  the  century, 
was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  corruptness 
of  administration  at  the  Cape,  and  even  more 
to  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
(in  common  with  all  the  European  colonial 
powers  at  that  time)  devoted  all  its  efforts  to 
retaining  both  trade  and  manufactures  for  the 
mother  country,  with  a  complete  disregard  for 
the  economic  aspirations  of  the  colonies  ;  the 


depressed  state  of  trade  may  have  been  due  in 
part  also  to  the  simple  geographical  position 
of  the  Cape,  isolated  as  it  was  in  those  days 
from  the  markets  both  of  Europe  and  the  East. 
But  whatever  the  causes,  the  results  were  patent  : 
soon  after  the  death  of  Ryk  Tulbagh  there  set 
in  a  severe  depression,  which  was  relieved  only 
by  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  and  the  fact 
that  when  Suffren  left,  a  French  regiment 
remained  behind  him. 

This  introduced  a  thoroughgoing  wartime 
boom  in  the  colony,  for  the  French  continued 
to  demand  provisions,  not  only  for  the  Cape 
garrison,  but  also  for  their  forces  in  India.  The 
political  importance  of  India  at  this  time  caused 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  vessels  to  visit  the 
Cape,  Danish  ships  being  especially  plentiful 
and  profitable  ;  moreover,  the  Danes  were 
specially  welcome,  because  they  brought  luxury- 
goods  from  Europe  and  the  East  for  sale  to  the 
Capetonians — at  exorbitant  prices,  it  is  true, 
but  that  was  a  matter  of  small  concern  in  those 
gay  and  apparently  prosperous  'eighties.  Furni- 
ture, slaves  and  horses  rose  in  price  by  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  sixteen  years  ;  a 
French  theatre  was  built  in  Cape  Town,  and  the 
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town  soon  earned  from  travellers  the  title  of 
"  Little  Paris."  When  in  1785  Colonel  van  de 
Graaff,  a  military  man,  replaced  van  Plettenberg 
as  governor,  extravagance  was  further  stimu- 
lated by  his  example  :  his  stables  and  his 
entourage  generally  became  a  by-word  in  the 
colony.  This  prosperity  lasted  for  nearly  ten 
years  :  the  ships  came  rolling  into  Table  Bay, 
the  grain  and  beef  and  wine  went  pouring  out. 
It  was  a  wartime  boom,  but  people  assumed — 
as  people  do — that  it  would  last  for  ever,  and 
borrowed  and  spent  recklessly. 

But  this  was  in  Cape  Town  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  its  immediate  hinterland,  Paarl,  Draken- 
stein  and  even  parts  of  Swellendam — the  settled 
farming  parts  of  the  colony,  where  men  lived 
a  useful  and  healthy,  but  leisurely  and,  on  the 
whole,  carefree  life.  That  was  the  Cape  of 
fruitful  vine  and  fig-tree,  of  pleasant  white- 
gabled,  wide-built  homesteads,  of  cheerful  dark- 
skinned  slaves  at  work  on  the  lands,  of  coffee  on 
the  shady  stoep,  whence  one  could  look  out 
over  cattle  grazing  on  the  werf,  children  playing 
by  the  brook,  and  across  the  valley  to  the 


thatched  roofs  of  the  next  farm  :  the  Cape  of 
Weltevrede  and  Morgenster  and  La  Cotte, 
solid,  settled,  fertile  farms  where  were  cradled 
the  Afrikaans  language  and  a  great  part  of 
Afrikaans  culture,  which  could  not  grow  up  in 
the  cosmopolitan,  polyglot  Tavern  of  the  Seas. 

LIFE  IN  THE  EASTERN  PROVINCES 

That  was  one  Cape  Colony.  Beyond  the 
Tulbagh  mountains  there  was  another,  a 
colony  of  pioneers  and  adventurers,  free  and 
hardy  spirits  who  had  been  moving  eastward 
almost  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  Cape — 
certainly  since  the  company's  rule  had  begun 
to  irk  them.  Life  in  the  east  of  the  colony,  even 
in  the  more  easterly  parts  of  the  relatively  settled 
district  of  Swellendam,  was  very  different  from 
life  in  the  safe,  and  temporarily  prosperous, 
Cape.  True,  the  burghers  of  the  eastern  colony 
were  sharing  to  some  extent  in  the  benefits  of 
the  trade  boom,  for  their  cattle  were  one  of  the 
country's  most  important  items  of  export  :  but 
their  increased  wealth  could  only  take  the  form 
of  more  cattle,  the  farmer's  bank  in  so  many 
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A  BRITISH  NAVAL  VICTORY 
On  July  21,  1781.  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Johnstone  fell  upon  five  Dutch  Indiamen  in  Saldanha  Bay. 
The  attack  was  led  by  the  "  Romney  "  ;  four  of  the  Dutch  vessels  were  captured  as  prizes,  and  the  fifth,  the 
"  Middelburg,"  was  set  on  fire.  The  plan  was  drawn  by  Lieut.  D'Auvergne,  who  commanded  the  "  Lark  " 

during  the  engagement. 
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A  SHIPWRECK  FAMED  IN  STORY 
The  "  Grosvenor,"  sailing  from  Trincomalee,  was  wrecked  near  the  Umzimvubu  River  in  August,  1782.  The 
overland  march  of  the  survivors  to  the  Cape,  where  18  men  at  last  arrived,  after  incredible  hardships,  many 
of  their  companions  having  perished  in  the  Kaffir  country,  is  still  a  theme  of  South  African  story. 


pioneer  and  primitive  communities.  Their 
diet  was  restricted  very  largely  to  meat  and 
bread,  with  the  few  condiments — salt,  sugar, 
coffee,  spices — which  could  be  bought  on  nagmaal 
journeys,  or  from  travelling  pedlars,  and  stored 
for  months  at  a  time  :  if  Barrow  is  to  be  believed, 
as  late  as  1797  neither  milk,  butter,  cheese  nor 
vegetables  were  to  be  had  on  the  frontier.  This 
must  have  been  due  partly  to  the  droughts 
which,  then  as  now,  ravaged  the  country  (where, 
moreover,  no  irrigation  system  had  yet  been 
built)  ;  but  even  more  to  the  depredations  of 
Bushmen  and  Kaffirs,  whose  constant  attacks 
left  the  farmers  no  time  for  the  refinements  of 
horticulture.  Houses  were  poor  :  Barrow 
described  the  village  of  Graaff  Reinet  in  1 797 
as  "  an  assemblage  of  mud  huts  placed  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  in  two  lines,  forming 
a  kind  of  street."  Education  was  practically 
unprocurable  :  with  the  nearest  church  six  or 
seven  weeks'  journey  distant,  children  had  to 
be  content  with  what  their  parents  could 
remember  of  their  own  fragmentary  schooling. 
There  is  a  little  joke  still  current  on  backveld 
farms  ;  the  housewife,  observing  her  husband 
in  the  act  of  taking  up  a  pen,  will  say  :   "  Be 


quiet,  children,  father  is  going  to  sign  his  name." 
In  those  dangerous  days  this  was  no  joke  at  all, 
but  grim  earnest. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE 

To  these  hard-living,  straight-shooting  people 
civilization,  culture,  did  not  mean  what  they 
meant  to  those  who  sat  in  the  stalls  of  "  Little 
Paris  "  French  theatre,  or  even  to  those  who 
had  leisure  to  enjoy  philosophical,  political  and 
theological  discussion  under  the  shade  of  the 
Paarl  and  Stellenbosch  stoeps.  On  the  frontier 
civilization  meant  simply  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  survival  of  the  white  race  whom  He  had 
appointed  to  govern  and  control  the  sons  of 
Ham.  To  them,  too,  philosophical  ideas  pene- 
trated, and  the  democratic  ideas  which  inspired 
the  Cape  Patriots  fired  the  easterners'  minds 
also  ;  but  their  interpretation  of  these  ideas 
was  more  direct  and  simple  than  that  of  the 
Patriots,  who  had  tried  to  set  up  constitutional 
bulwarks  for  the  people's  liberties.  To  the 
frontiersmen,  the  right  to  freedom  was  the  right 
to  live,  to  save  their  families  and  farms  and 
cattle  from  fire  and  slaughter,  and  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  their  enemies.    And  this  right  the 
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COINS  OF  LONG  AGO 

The  medium  of  exchange  at  the  Cape  in  the  latter  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  paper  money  and 
coins  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.    The  guilder  of  1780  and  \0-stuiver  piece  of  1791  whose  obverse 
and  reverse  are  here  shown,  bear  the  Company's  device  and  motto,  "  Hanc  tuemur,  hac  nitimur." 


Government  would  not  wholly  recognize,  and 
would  not  assist  them  to  obtain.  That  was  the 
bedrock  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  com- 
pany's rule. 

WARFARE  AGAINST  THE  BUSHMEN 

In  regard  to  the  Bushmen  especially  it  was  a 
question  of  "  my  blood  or  thine."  These  very 
primitive  people,  quite  unable  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions,  could  only  be  con- 
trolled by  virtual  extermination.  "  Without 
violence  the  country  could  not  be  held,"  says 
Theal  ;  and  this  is  probably  an  understatement 
of  the  facts.  Commando  after  commando 
went  out  against  the  Bushmen.  In  1774 
Gottlieb  Opperman  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  whole  northern  frontier  from  Piquetberg  to 
Sneeuwberg,  with  the  title  of  field-commandant, 
and  instructed  to  organize  a  campaign  against 
the  Bushmen  ;  which  he  did  very  successfully 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  killing  500  Bushmen 
and  taking  239  prisoners  with  a  loss  of  only 
one  European  life.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
would  finally  stop  the  thieving,  but  the  Bushmen 
became  if  anything  more  troublesome  than  they 
had  been,  and  commando  after  commando 


went  out  against  them  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
century. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  danger  was  equally 
pressing.  The  vanguards  of  the  Trekboers  had 
established  the  white  man's  claim  to  all  the 
country  between  the  Tulbagh  mountains  and 
the  Fish  River,  simply  by  the  act  of  settlement  ; 
but  they  had  done  so  only  just  in  time.  Black 
hordes  of  Bantu-speaking  peoples  were  sweeping 
down  the  east  coast,  between  the  Drakensberg 
and  the  sea,  and  they  reached  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Fish  almost  as  soon  as  the  first 
white  settlements  had  been  made  on  its  western 
side. 

In  1770  the  eastern  boundary  was  the  Gam- 
toos  and  Bruintjes  Hoogte  ;  but  in  spite  of  in- 
numerable placaats  by  1772  Europeans  had 
settled  along  the  uplands  right  up  to  the  Little 
Fish.  The  first  white  man  to  settle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fish  was  the  old  elephant  hunter 
Willem  Prinsloo,  who  had  obtained  leave  to 
choose  two  farms  within  the  boundary,  but  who 
actually  settled  on  what  is  now  Somerset  East. 
Others  followed  him  and  soon  petitioned  the 
Governor  to  leave  them  where  they  were  :  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  extend  the  boundary  of  the 
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district  of  Stellenbosch  to  the  Fish,  in  order  to 
collect  the  ground-rents. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

In  1778  thirty-four  heads  of  frontier  families 
sent  a  petition  to  the  governor  asking  for  a 
landdrost's  court  and  a  church  in  the  eastern 
district.  This  petition  and  reports  of  Bushmen 
raids  on  the  northern  frontier  decided  the 
governor  to  make  an  expedition  himself  to  the 
borders  of  the  colony.  Crossing  a  karroo 
bright  with  September  flowers,  he  reached  the 
Sneeuwberg  with  his  seven  ox-wagons  and  his 
train,  which  included  a  secretary,  a  surgeon  and 
a  couple  of  military  officers.  In  the  Sneeuw- 
berg district  he  heard  the  farmers'  requests  :  a 
landdrost  and  a  clergyman  they  wanted,  and 
dispensation  from  their  obligation  to  take  part 
in  the  militia  exercises  at  Stellenbosch  while 
their  families  were  left  at  home  unprotected 
from  the  Bushmen.  The  governor  moved  on  : 
near  the  present  site  of  Colesberg  he  marked  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  with  a 
beacon,  and  returning  to  the  Sneeuwberg  went 
on  to  the  Fish  river  and  Prinsloo's  farm.  Here 
he  met  a  couple  of  petty  Xosa  chiefs — the  "  big 


chiefs  "  were  all  with  the  main  body  of  their 
people,  which  had  not  yet  reached  the  Fish— 
and  the  Kaffirs  promised  to  respect  the  Fish 
as  the  boundary.  Then  the  party  returned 
home,  via  Plettenberg  Bay  and  Mossel  Bay. 

It  was  not  until  eight  years  later,  however, 
that  the  frontiersmen  got  their  independent 
district.  In  1 785,  the  Seventeen  having  con- 
sented to  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  the 
council  appointed  an  old  burgher  named 
Woeke  as  landdrost,  and  instructed  him  to 
choose  a  site  for  the  new  village.  The  district 
was  to  be  called  Graaff  Reinet,  in  honour  of 
the  Governor,  van  de  Graaff,  and  his  wife. 
The  boundaries  of  the  district  were  publicly 
announced  in  1 786,  from  which  date  the 
eastern  Province  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
being. 

Cattle  breeding  was  the  chief  pursuit  in  the 
new  district.  The  community  was  an  inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient,  self-reliant  one,  the  very 
stuff  of  pioneers.  Funds  for  communal  pur- 
poses were  raised  by  a  local  tax  of  is.  4d.  per 
hundred  sheep  and  id.  per  head  of  horned 
cattle  every  year  ;  and  for  the  district's  defences, 
of  course,  the  commando  system  would  continue 


■Hlf  -Alt.  J>  ^ 


A  NAVAL  STATION  IN  EARLY  DAYS 

Simonstown,  named  after  Van  der  Stel,  who  surveyed  its  bay  in  1681,  first  became  a  naval  base  in  1741.  The 
hospital  and  magazine,  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  were  begun  in  1 743.    Tulbagh  added  many  new  buildings, 
including  a  hospital,  storehouses,  and  pier.    This  view  shows  the  town  in  1 784. 
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RECALLED  FOR  EXTRAVAGANCE 
Cornells  Jacob  van  de  Graaff  governed  the  Cape  from  1785. 
Though  he  earned  a  high  reputation  as  a  military  officer,  his 
lavish  expenditure,  public  and  personal,  led  to  his  recall  by  the 
Company  in  1 79 1 . 

to  serve.    And  defence  was  still  as  necessary  as 
it  had  ever  been. 

CATTLE  RAIDS   BY  THE  XOSA  TRIBES 

In  1779  a  quarrel  among  the  Xosa  tribes  led 
to  a  sudden  influx  of  the  clans  into  the  colony. 
Van  Plettenberg's  "  treaty "  had  indeed 
established  the  Fish  as  the  boundary — in  the 
eyes  of  Europeans  ;  but  in  the  native  view  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  a  chief  to  dispose  of 
the  land  on  which  his  people  dwelt,  or  even 
might  wish  to  dwell,  and  the  most  he  could  do 
was  to  allow  strangers  the  use  of  it  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
Kaffirs,  therefore,  could  not  see  that  the  white 
men  had  any  more  right  to  the  land  than  they 
had  themselves,  and  when  enemies  fell  upon 
them,  they  fled  in  the  only  direction  open  to 
them — across  the'  Fish. 

Once  on  the  farther  side,  they  protested  that 
they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Europeans,  in 


proof  of  which  they  killed  several 
Hottentots  and  appropriated  their 
cattle,  without  harming  the  white 
men  or  their  goods.  But  very  soon 
the  white  men's  cattle  proved  too 
tempting,  and  the  Xosas  began  to 
make  off  with  them  as  well,  and 
even  to  threaten  the  colonists  them- 
selves with  attack. 

The  chief  Rarabe  promptly  sent  a 
message  to  the  burghers  disclaiming 
responsibility  for  the  thefts  :  the 
men,  he  said,  who  had  made  them 
were  rebels,  and  he  would  be  glad 
of  the  white  men's  help  in  putting 
them  down.  This  the  guileless 
farmers  believed,  and  in  1779-80 
two  commandos  went  out  against 
these  "  rebels." 

The    Xosas  were    much  better 
equipped  for  war   than  were  the 
Bushmen.    They  did  not  use  bows 
or     arrows,    but    stout  assegais, 
knobkerries   and    hide    shields  o 
the    type    familiar    to    all  South 
Africans.    They  were  organized  in 
well-disciplined  regiments,  and  to 
be  charged  by  them  was  an  experi- 
ence   not   easily    forgotten.  The 
commandos    (under  •  Joubert  and 
Perreira)     gained     several  small 
victories,    but    the    Xosas'  chief 
weapon  was  their  numbers  :  how- 
ever many  the  burghers  might  dispose  of,  there 
were  always  more  left  to  occupy  the  Zuurveld. 
During  the  winter  they  entered  the  colony 
again  in  large  numbers.    At  last  the  Council  of 
Policy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Xosas 
had    failed    to    respect    the    boundary,  and 
appointed  Adriaan  van  Jaarsveld  field-com- 
mandant of  the  frontier  districts,  with  authority 
to  drive  the  natives  out  of  the  colony.  Van 
Jaarsveld  was  a  frontiersman  born,  and  no  one 
could  have  been  better  fitted  to  take  charge  of 
the  situation.    He  had  already  been  forced 
by  the  Bushmen  marauders  to  move  from  his 
house  by  the  Sneeuwberg,  and  he  was  fiercely 
determined    not    to   be   disturbed   again  by 
savages. 

THE  FIRST  RECORDED  LAGERS 

His  instructions  were,  however,  that  if  any 
chiefs  would  agree  to  withdraw  their  tribe 
across  the  Fish,  they  were  not  to  be  molested 
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provided  they  fulfilled  their  promise  ;  and  one 
old  chief,  Langa,  actually  did  so  and  was 
allowed  to  retire  in  complete  safety.  All  the 
rest,  however,  remained  in  the  Zuurveld,  and 
it  was  clear  that  they  would  have  to  be  removed 
by  force.  Van  Jaarsveld  therefore  drew  up  all 
the  European  and  Hottentot  families  of  the 
district  into  two  lagers — the  first  recorded  in 
South  African  history — of  the  type  so  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Trekkers  ;  all  the  wagons 
were  placed  in  a  circle,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  were  filled  up  with  thorn  branches. 
Leaving  some  men  in  charge  of  the  lagers,  the 
commandant  took  ninety-two  burghers  and 
forty  Hottentots  and  attacked  the  Xosas  with 
such  vigour  that  they  were  all  driven  back  to 
their  own  side  of  the  Fish,  5,000  head  of 
cattle  being  captured,  which  van  Jaarsveld 
shared  among  the  fighters.  So  ended  the  first 
Kaffir  war,  and  for  some  years  there  was  peace 
(of  a  kind)  on  the  frontier.  And  since  at  the 
same  time  cattle  prices  were  rising,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  frontiersmen  for  a  time  enjoyed  a 
respite  from  anxiety. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  decade  their 
troubles  were  renewed.  Landdrost  Woeke  was 
instructed  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  tribes,  and  in  1  788  he  went  on  a  journey 
to  the  more  important  chiefs,  distributing 
presents  and  assurances  as  to  the  good  will 
of  the  government.  By  this  time  the  "  big 
chief"  Rarabe  was  dead,  and  since  his  heir, 
Gaika,  was  no  more  than  a  piccanin,  his  elder 
son,  Ndhlambi,  had  been  appointed  regent. 
Woeke  met  Ndhlambi  and  exchanged  presents  : 
but  on  his  return  reported  to  the  governor  that 
the  peace,  such  as  it  was,  was  very  unstable.' 
For  one  thing,  several  of  the  tribes  refused 
to  recognize  Ndhlambi  as  a  chief,  and  this 
might  easily  lead  to  inter-tribal  warfare  with  a 
consequent  influx  of  fugitives  into  the  colony  ; 
for  another,  Europeans  were  engaged  in  the 
forbidden  cattle-trade  with  natives,  and  there 
were  Xosa  servants  employed  on  farms  as  far 
west  as  Swellendam,  and  this  might  at  any 
time  give  rise  to  trouble. 

ANOTHER  WAR  THREATENED 

In  March,  1789,  Woeke's  fears  were  justified, 
for  the  Xosas  crossed  the  Fish  River  in  large 
numbers.  The  burghers,  taken  by  surprise, 
fled  hastily,  but  many  of  their  cattle  were  stolen. 
Woeke,  seeing  that  war  was  inevitable,  sent  to 
Cape  Town  for  soldiers,  and  made  the  burgher. 


ELLIOTT 


SHE  GAVE  GRAAFF  REINET  ITS  NAME 

Mevrouw  van  de  Graaff,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape  in  whose  honour  Graaff  Reinet.  founded  in 
1 786,  received  its  name. 

Daniel  Kuhne,  responsible  for  calling  up  a 
commando.  But  when  Woeke's  letter  reached 
Cape  Town,  the  Council  of  Policy  censured  him 
for  his  action,  and  instructed  him  to  avoid  war 
at  all  costs.  H.  C.  Maynier  was  appointed 
secretary  to  Graaff  Reinet  in  place  of  J.  J. 
Wagener,  who  had  just  resigned,  and  was 
sent  to  the  frontier  with  orders  to  form  a  com- 
mission of  the  landdrost,  the  retiring  secretary 
and  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Kaffirs. 

Both  Wagener  and  Maynier,  but  especially 
the  latter,  had  read  much  of  the  works  of  the 
French  philosophers — in  particular  of  Rousseau 
— and  were  deeply  convinced  of  the  excellences 
of  the  "  noble  savage  "  and  the  "  child  of 
nature."  They  were  disposed  to  attribute  all 
frontier  difficulties  to  the  faults  of  the  colonists. 
Maynier  started  in  the  course  he  was  to 
pursue  by  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Xosa  chiefs — who  simply  refused  to  leave 
the  Zuurveld — -that  they  were  to  remain  in 
occupation  but  "  without  prejudice  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Europeans."  However,  even 
had    Maynier  been  disposed  to  take  a  firm 
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ELLIOTT 

VAN  DE  GRAAFF'S  BEACON 
The  boundary  stone  of  George,  erected  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  van  de  Graaff,  an  early 
memorial  of  expansion  eastwards. 


line  with  the  Kaffirs,  he  could  probably  not 
have  done  much  without  a  good  deal  of  support 
from  the  Government. 

THE  DEBTS   OF  THE  COMPANY 

And  this  the  Government  was  soon  to  be 
prevented  from  giving,  not  only  by  its  theories 
as  to  the  proper  relations  between  the  colony 
and  the  tribes.  The  fact  was  that  the  colony 
was  once  more  on  the  brink  of  extreme  depres- 
sion, while  the  company,  practically  bankrupt, 
could  do  nothing  to  help  it  out. 

For  years  the  company  had  been  issuing 
paper  money  to  cover  its  debts,  which 
grew  from  l\  million  guilders  in  1778  to  81 
million  in  1 790.  The  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence had  aimed  the  final  blows  at  the 
company's  already  tottering  financial  stability  ; 
the  British  had  captured  dozens  of  its  ships, 
and  its  East  Indian  possessions  were  proving 
less  and  less  profitable. 

And  the  Cape  was  the  least  profitable  posses- 
sion of  them  all.  For  in  the  Cape  the  boom 
had  stimulated  public  expenditure  to  an 
amount  hitherto  unheard  of. 

The  governor,  van  de  Graaff,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  an  inflated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  government.  He 
built  large  fortifications  and  an  expensive  new 
hospital,  which  was  later  used  as  a  barracks. 
His  personal  expenditure  also  was  very  exces- 
sive, and  the  company  complained  that  he  sent 
them  despatches  covering  hundreds  of  pages 
and  containing  no  information  whatever. 

Revenue  was  increasing,  to  be  sure,  owing 
to  the  risen  proceeds  of  wine  and  liquor  licences 
which  followed  the  great  influx  of  foreign 
visitors  in  the  'eighties,  and  to  an  increased 
strictness  in  the  collection  of  the  grain  tithe. 
In  1 791  the  company  conceded  to  the  burghers 
the  right  to  export  their  own  produce,  but  it 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  Cape  ships  manned 
partly  by  Cape  colonists — and  the  Cape  pro- 
duced no  sailors  for  the  company's  ships — 
and  it  was  subject  to  heavy  export  duties. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  export  trade,  and  no 
revenue  could  be  collected  from  this  source. 
In  short,  the  rise  in  revenue  was  nothing  like 
sufficient  to  meet  the  £120,000  of  annual 
expenditure. 

The  company  had  already  called  on  the  States 
General  for  help,  and  was  now  enjoined  to  set 
its  house  in  order.  This  it  tried  desperately  to 
do.    In  February,  179 1,  it  recalled  the  extrava- 
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gant  governor,  van  de  Graaff,  and  sent  orders 
for  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  unnecessary 
expenditure.  All  work  on  fortifications  must 
be  stopped  ;  the  garrison  must  be  drastically 
reduced,  military  stations  in  the  country  must  be 
sold,  as  must  the  governor's  country  seat  at 
Newlands,  slaves,  horses  and  vehicles  must  be 
disposed  of,  and  all  mechanics  and  sailors  who 
could  be  spared  must  be  sent  on  to  Batavia. 
The  instructions  were  carried  out,  and  the 
colony  was  plunged  once  more  into  a  deep 
depression  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Swiss  and 
German  mercenaries  who  had  provided  such 
an  excellent  market  for  its  goods. 

The  colonists'  sensations  are  easy  enough  to 
imagine.  For  generations  they  had  been  com- 
plaining that  the  corruptness  of  the  company's 
rule,  the  harshness  of  its  monopolistic  colonial 
policy,  was  an  intolerable  burden  on  them  ; 
now  it  was  clear  that  the  company's  policy  had 
been  equally  bad  for  the  company.  And,  un- 
fortunately, with  the  company  they  sank  or 
swam. 

In  the  Swellendam  district  farmers  who 
had  borrowed  money  to  buy  ploughs  and  oxen 
found  that  the  company,  instead  of  keeping 
its  promise  to  buy  their  grain,  had  closed  the 


grain  store  at  Mossel  Bay.  All  along  the 
frontiers  they  were  harassed  by  Bushmen  and 
Kaffirs,  against  whom  they  could  get  no  support 
from  the  Government.  The  East  was  ready  for 
rebellion  ;  in  the  West  men  spoke  again  of 
freedom,  of  throwing  off  the  company's  rule  and 
appealing  to  the  States  General  for  those 
representative  institutions  which  all  their  peti- 
tions had  failed  to  win  from  the  Seventeen. 

And  then  they  heard  that  the  States  General, 
impatient  at  the  company's  belated  attempts  at 
reform,  had  appointed  a  commission  of  four 
members  to  enquire  into  its  affairs.  On  this 
commission's  recommendation  four  of  the 
company's  servants  were  constituted  a  Board  of 
Enquiry  with  very  wide  powers  of  enquiry  and 
reform.  Only  two  members  of  this  Board, 
Nederburgh  and  Frykenius,.  were  able  to  visit 
the  Cape,  and  they  were  given  special  instruc- 
tions :  to  see  that  the  orders  already  sent  out 
regarding  unnecessary  expenditure  were  obeyed, 
to  increase  the  revenue  and  put  an  end  to 
corrupt  practices  and  to  make  such  concessions 
to  the  colonists  as  might  seem  advisable.  Could 
they  save  the  company  ?  Scarcely,  at  this  late 
hour.  Could  they  ease  the  colonist's  burdens  ? 
Men  looked  hopefully  for  their  coming. 


 - 


WHERE  BUSHMEN  RAIDED 


In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Bushmen  were  still  a  menace.  This  picture  shows  Stellenbosch 
at  that  time ;  here  a  commando  was  raised  to  go  against  them,  £3  being  offered  to  the  burghers  for  each 

man,  woman  or  child  they  captured. 
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CRISIS  SWEEPS  THE  GAPE 

The  Fall  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 


When  Commissioners  Nederburgh  and 
Frykenius  landed  at  the  Cape  in  July, 
1702,  they  found  the  large  majority  of 
the  farmers  financially  ruined  by  the  severe 
depression  through  which  the  Colony  was 
passing,  as  a  result  of  the  cuts  in  expenditure 
which  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  had  forced  upon  the  officials  at  the 
Cape.  The  Commissioners  themselves — or  at 
all  events  Nederburgh — were  certain  that  the 
company  was  doomed,  but  they  were  deter- 
mined to  stave  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as 
possible.  However,  the  first  move  was  not 
theirs  but  the  colonists'  :  for  within  a  few 
hours  of  their  arrival  they  were  waited  upon  by 
six  burgher  councillors,  who  wished  to  present 
a  memorial  upon  the  state  of  the  colony  on 
behalf  of  all  the  citizens. 

FIRST  CLASH  BETWEEN  COMMISSIONERS 
AND  COLONISTS 

The  Commissioners  replied  politely  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  receive  memorials  from 
private  individuals,  and  would  indeed  set  aside 
two  days  in  each  week  for  this  purpose  :  but 
as  representatives  of  the  people  they  could 
consider  only  the  committee  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice — a  committee  of  three  burghers  and 
three  officials.  The  councillors  were  indignant  : 
they  had,  they  said,  always  been  recognized  as 
the  people's  representatives  in  the  past.  The 
colonists  were  equally  indignant  :  they  did  nof 
wish,  they  said,  to  be  represented  by  officials, 
but  only  by  their  fellow-burghers.  Public 
meetings  were  held  all  over  the  colony,  and 
resolutions  and  addresses  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioners.  What  was  even  more  to  the 
point,  farmers  in  the  country  districts  announced 
that  they  would  send  no  more  grain  to  Cape 
Town  until  their  grievances  were  properly 
aired  ;  and  Cape  Town  had  only  18  days' 
supply  in  store.  On  hearing  this  the  Com- 
missioners capitulated,  and  saw  the  councillors. 

However,  their  memorial  appears  to  have 
done  the  burghers  as  little  good  (in  the  way  of 
saving  them  from  further  taxation)  as  did  the 
Commissioners'  appeals  to  the  people  to  assist 
the  government  and  return  to  a  simple  way  of 
life.    The   burghers   replied   that    they  were 


perfectly  loyal  to  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  objected  to  the  corrupt  way 
in  which  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
managed  its  affairs.  But  this  did  not  move 
the  Commissioners,  who  were  the  company's 
servants  and  bent  on  saving  it  from  bankruptcy. 
They  set  to  work  to  examine  the  papers  and 
administration  of  every  department,  and 
decided  that  they  could  save  about  £66,000  a 
year.  They  cut  off  all  the  officials'  perquisites, 
allowing  them  small  but  adequate  salaries  and 
the  fees  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receiving 
for  various  services.  They  leased  the  company's 
garden  and  the  governor's  country  seat  at  Rust- 
enberg,  and  even  the  salt-pans  at  Algoa  Bay. 

But  above  all  they  imposed  taxes  :  a  duty  of 
£2  on  every  slave  imported,  and  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  all  goods  imported  or  exported 
from  the  colony  by  anyone  but  the  company  ; 
an  increase  in  dues  on  the  transfer  of  land,  a 


AT  THE  HELM  IN  STORMY  TIMES 
Johan  Isaac  Rlienius   was  acting  governor  from 
June  24,  1791  to  July  3,  1792,  when  severe  trade 
depression  was  ruining  the  burghers. 
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THROUGH  THE  PASS 


Reproduced  from  a  coloured  aquatint  this  illustration  shows  the  Roodesand  Pass,  Tulbagh  district,  about  the 
time  of  the  events  recorded  in  this  chapter.   Bankruptcy  and  invasion  might  threaten  Cape  Town,  but  the 
farmers  of  the  interior  had  ever  before  their  eyes  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  nature. 
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tax  on  pleasure  vehicles,  anchorage  charge  of 
£2  on  ships  not  belonging  to  the  company,  a 
duty  on  brandy  similar  to  the  earlier  duty  on 
wine,  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  effects 
of  all  persons  of  higher  rank  than  junior  mer- 
chants who  left  the  colony  and  did  not  return 
within  three  years,  a  duty  on  auctioneers' 
transactions  and — worst  of  all — a  stamp  duty 
on,  among  other  things,  goods  sold  by  public 
auction,  payable  by  the  purchaser.  This  last 
was  the  most  unpopular  tax  of  them  all  ;  for 
it  hit  the  pleasant  sociable  auctions  which 
accompanied  the  quarterly  nagmaal,  when  the 
farmers,  having  journeyed  long  distances  to 
church,  would  spend  a  few  days  camping  round 
the  dorp,  buying  and  selling  livestock  and 
former  household  furniture.  So  great  was  the 
indignation  aroused  by  this  tax  that  the  farmers 
decided  to  boycott  it  by  refusing  to  buy  goods 
at  auction,  and  for  a  month  the  hardier  spirits 
succeeded  in  intimidating  those  weaker  brethren 
who  might  wish  to  buy.  Finally,  however,  an 
official  managed  to  persuade  an  old  woman 
(obviously  less  vulnerable  to  attack  than  most 
people)  to  make  a  small  bid  for  a  slave  :  it  was 


pronounced  sold,  and  others  anxious  to  make 
similar  bargains  began  to  bid.  The  boycott 
was  broken. 

But  all  these  economies  and  taxes  only  raised 
the  average  annual  revenue  to  £30,000,  about 
half  the  expenditure.  However,  this  was 
certainly  an  improvement  on  the  position  before 
1792,  when  expenditure  exceeded  revenue  by 
about  £90,000  each  year. 

CONCESSIONS  TO  THE  COLONISTS 

In  the  Commissioners'  view,  moreover,  the 
increased  duties  payable  were  far  outweighed 
by  the  concessions  allowed  to  the  colonists  (who 
were  not  of  the  same  opinion).  These  con- 
cessions were  as  follows  :  the  company  was  to 
have  a  right  to  as  much  grain  as  it  needed,  at  a 
slightly  higher  price  than  theretofore  ;  but  the 
farmers  could,  if  they  wished,  sell  the  rest  to 
India  or  the  Netherlands,  provided  it  went  in 
Dutch  ships.  The  colonists  were  to  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  whale-fishing,  which  English  and 
American  whalers  had  been  carrying  on  for 
several  years  in  St.  Helena  Bay,  and  even  on 
occasion  in  Table  Bay.    In  November,  1792, 


ELLIOTT 

AN  OUTPOST  OF  THE  CAPE 


4  lonely  outpost  before  the  early  nineteenth  century,  this  drawing  shows  Winterhoek  as  it  was  then  :  a  few 
vhite-washed  houses  in  the  vast  emptiness.    We  can  imagine  the  dust-clouds  on  that  winding  road,  the  scent 
of  summer  flowers  and  the  pungency  of  trodden  grapes. 
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Q.  ThuRlxM:^. 


T<*  RixdoUars. 


THE  FIRST  PAPER  MONEY 
The  Commissioners  established  a  loan  bank  in  March  1793  and  issued  "cartoon"  money  to  the  value  of 
£135,000.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coin,  these  Rixdollars  were  printed  and  circulated  in  large  quantities  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years.    The  circular  cachets  to  be  seen  on  these  four  notes  were  their  marks  of  authenticity, 

without  which  they  could  not  be  issued. 
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the  ports  of  Table  Bay,  Plettenberg  Bay  and 
Mossel  Bay  were  thrown  open  to  the  colonists 
for  the  purpose  of  exporting  their  produce  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  ;  but  return  cargoes 
were  to  be  bought  from  the  Company.  Also, 
the  colonists  might  now  obtain  slaves  from 
Madagascar  and  East  Africa. 

But  all  this  traffic  could  only  go  on  in  Dutch 
ships  manned  by  Dutch  seamen  :  without  the 
Government's  express  permission  trade  with 
strangers  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  goods  for 
money.  The  colonists  were  little  impressed  by 
their  new  privileges,  most  of  which  they  had 
exercised — illegally,  it  is  true,  and  under  pain 
of  fines  when  they  were  caught — for  many  years. 
The  depression  continued  unabated.  It  was 
found  that  some  debtors  could  not  pay  debts  of 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  value  of 
their  immovable  property  :  no  one  would  buy 
land. 

THE  INFLATION  OF  1793 

The  Commissioners  therefore  decided  to  issue 
paper  money  and  try  the  effects  of  inflation. 
They  established  a  loan  bank  in  March,  1793, 
and  through  it  issued  their  paper  or  "  cartoon  " 
money  to  the  amount  of  £135,000,  five  per 
cent,  being  charged  upon  all  loans.  This 
somewhat  relieved  the  owners  of  mortgaged 
fixed  assets  ;  but  plunged  the  colony  in  general 
linto  a  still  deeper  depression  once  the  initial 
stimulus  failed,  and  the  value  of  the  paper 
money  began  to  fall.  But  in  the  interval  the 
Commissioners  departed.  Having  instituted 
Itheir  reforms  and  established  their  bank,  they 
sailed  for  Holland  in  September,  1793,  after 
receiving  and  installing  their  successor,  Abraham- 
Josias  Sluysken,  a  retired  servant  of  the  com- 
pany, in  his  uneasy  office. 

Meanwhile  storm  clouds  were  gathering  over 
|the  eastern  frontier.  In  the  western  districts, 
"where  a  fairly  well  developed  exchange  economy 
was  in  force,  it  was  the  financial  state  of  the 
colony  that  caused  most  of  the  people's  troubles  ; 
put  in  the  east,  where  subsistence-farming  was 
the  rule  and  trading  the  exception,  the  chief 
discontents  were  due  to  the  presence  of  Bushmen 
on  the  northern  and  Xosas  on  the  eastern 
frontiers. 

Troubles  with  the  Bushmen  were  drawing  to 
a  close  as  they  moved  farther  and  farther  into 
the  interior,  towards  the  semi-desert  country 
where  white  men  could  not  live.  In  1792, 
however,  they  were  still  harrying  farmers  along 


the  mountains  of  the  Nieuwveld  ;  and  in  July 
of  that  year  the  Government  decided  to  call  out 
commandos  of  about  a  hundred  burghers  each 
in  the  districts  of  Swellendam  and  Stellenbosch, 
to  meet  in  the  Zwartberg  on  August  31.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  burghers  to  take 
prisoners  alive  rather  than  to  shoot  them,  the 
Government  offered  a  reward  of  £3  for  every 
Bushman,  man,  woman  or  child,  so  captured. 
These  were  to  be  sent  to  Robben  Island  as  life 
prisoners.  ~ 

But  in  June  the  Bushmen  had  attacked  a 
party  of  drovers  with  their  cattle  at  Nieuw 
River,  killed  a  European,  wounded  a  slave  and 
carried  off  11,000  sheep  and  256  oxen.  A 
commando  from  Swellendam  was  busy  con- 
ducting reprisals  on  these  robbers  (of  whom  it 
killed  300  and  took  15  children  prisoners)  while 
the  Government  was  drawing  up  its  plans  ; 
and  the  Stellenbosch-Drakenstein  commando 
arrived  only  in  time  to  shoot  another  200 
Bushmen  in  the  country  around  the  source  of 
the  Zak  River.  The  Graaff-Reineters,  owing 
to  a  series  of  accidents,  were  called  too  late  to 
take  part  in  these  operations  :  but  the  Hottentot 
captain  Afrikaner,  who  had  recently  trekked 
with  his  followers  to  the  Hartam,  was  a  useful 
ally.  Having  killed  113  Bushmen  and  taken 
twenty  prisoners,  Afrikaner  applied  for  ammu- 
nition with  which  to  finish  clearing  the  country. 
This  was  supplied  to  him  ;  but  he  used  it  in  a 
private  feud  of  his  own  with  a  band  of  Hottentot 
robbers  under  a  European  renegade.  How- 
ever, he  was  successful  in  his  attack  and 
the  Government  forgave  his  misuse  of  its 
ammunition. 

THE  GROWING  MENACE   OF   THE  BANTU 

Towards  the  end  of  1792  the  commandos 
called  up  against  the  Bushmen  were  dismissed, 
and  two  farms  in  the  Nieuwveld  were  given 
rent  free  to  van  der  Walt,  who  had  commanded 
the  burghers  in  the  campaign,  on  condition 
that  he  occupied  them.  He  was  given  power 
to  call  out  commandos  on  his  own  initiative 
whenever  he  thought  it  necessary.  Actually 
there  was  constant  trouble  with  the  Bushmen 
for  several  years  thereafter. 

But  the  Bushmen,  as  we  have  seen,  were  a 
diminishing  danger  :  the  menace  of  the  Bantu- 
speaking  tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  growing  one,  and  one  fraught 
with  much  greater  danger  to  the  colony.  The 
attention  of  Government  and  eastern  province 
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burghers  alike  was  rapidly  distracted  by  new  appointment  some  of  them,  driven  desperate, 

troubles  on  the  eastern  border.  raised  a  commando  without  consulting  the 

At  Graaff  Reinet,  Landdrost  Woeke,  who  landdrost,  and  with  assistance  from  Ndhlambi 

had    been   showing   himself  incompetent   in  surrounded    a    Xosa    kraal    and    took  eight 

various  ways  for  some  years  past,  was  super-  hundred  head  of  cattle,  which  they  shared  with 

seded  in  1 793  by  the  former  secretary,  Maynier,  the   Regent.    A  few   days  later  the  Xosas, 

whose  views  on  the  proper  relations  between  desperate  in  their  turn,  crossed  the  Fish  in  large 

colonists  and  natives  were  (as  has  been  seen  numbers  to  help  those  in  the  Zuurveld,  and 

in  an  earlier  chapter)  anathema  to  the  frontiers-  laid  waste  116  of  the  120  farms  between  the 

men.    At  the  first  court  meeting  at  which  he  Kowie    and    the    Zwartkops,    torturing  and 

presided  the  district  officers  were  outspoken  in  killing  some  of  the  fugitive  men  and  seizing 

their   opinion   of  him,   and   many   of  them  large  numbers  of  cattle, 
threatened  to  resign. 

These  were  bad  times  on  the  frontier.    A       MAYNIER'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE 
severe  drought  was  starving  the  cattle  both  of 

Europeans  and  of  natives,  and  the  Kaffir  stock        In  June  1 793  Maynier  left  Graaff  Reinet  on 

was  dying  fast  ;   what  remained  to  the  Xosas  a  visit  of  reconciliation  to  the  chiefs.     He  first 

was  threatened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Regent  met  Ndhlambi,  and  agreed  to  allow  the  Xosas 

Ndhlambi,  who  was  assisted  by  three  white  in  the  colony  to  cross  the  Fish  to  their  own  side, 

men,  Coenraad  Buis,  Christoffel  Botha  and  without  harm  ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  had  gone 

Goenraad  Bezuidenhout,  out  for  a  share  of  the  already,  with  their  plunder.    Next  he  sent  a 

spoils.    This  encour  aged  the  Xosas  to  steal  the  messenger  to  the  raiding  chiefs,  who  readily 

colonists'  cattle  in  revenge,  and  they  even  sent  promised   to  respect  the  Fish  River  as  ^  the 

to  tell  the  landdrost  that  they  would  not  cease  frontier,  but  refused  to  return  any  of  the  raided 

stealing  until  the  three  soldiers  of  fortune  with-  cattle.    On  his  return  to  Graaff  Reinet  Maynier 

drew  their  alliance  from  Ndhlambi.  was  greeted  with  the  news  that  large  numbers 

When    the    farmers    heard    of    Maynier's  of  Kaffirs  had  crossed  the   Fish  again  and 
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A  GOOD  BAG 

Throughout  these  years  of  native  wars  and  cattle  raids  the  Boer's  life  was  not  all  spent  with  his  commando. 
Informs  such  as  these  husbandry  followed  the  slow  round  of  the  seasons  and  a  day  could  be  spared  for  hunting 

when  the  larder  stock  was  low. 
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were  plundering  farms  far  beyond  the 
boundary. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  had  instructed 
the  Swellendam  landdrost  to  take  a  commando 
to  the  Zuurveld  to  force  the  Kaffirs  to  cross  the 
Fish  and  give  up  the  cattle  they  had  taken,  but 
to  inflict  no  further  punishment.  Maynier, 
affronted  by  this  action,  decided  to  call  out  a 
commando  himself ;  however,  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  raising  one,  and  no  one  would  take 
command  under  him  ;  he  therefore  led  his 
unwilling  burghers  himself.  The  Swellendam 
commando  of  400  burghers  and  about  100 
Hottentots  joined  him,  and  together  they 
proceeded  to  the  Fish.  There  one  party, 
under  Maynier,  followed  the  Xosas  across  the 
boundary  as  far  as  the  Buffalo  River,  and, 
in  various  skirmishes,  captured  a  number  of 
cattle,  most  of  which,  however,  had  to  be  left 
to  die  in  the  drought-stricken  country.  The 
lack  of  pasture  for  horses  drove  the  com- 
mando back  to  the  Keiskama,  where  Maynier 
met  Ndhlambi  and  again  received  soothing 
promises  from  him.  Crossing  the  Fish  once  more, 
the  whole  force  tried  to  clear  the  Zuurveld  ; 
but  after  about  three  weeks  of  riding  backwards 
and  forwards,  nothing  decisive  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  plight  of  horses  and  oxen — and 
for  that  matter  men,  for  the  food  supply  was 
running  short — forced  an  end  of  the  campaign. 

MAYNIER'S  REPORT  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Maynier  made  peace  on  the  best  terms  he 
could  get  :  all  the  colonists'  cattle  that  were 
still  alive  and  in  possession  of  the  Xosas  were 
to  be  returned — but  these  were  not  many,  for 
large  numbers  had  been  eaten  by  the  Kaffirs 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign,  while  more 
had  died  in  the  drought.  The  burghers  were 
thoroughly  dissatisfied,  and  one  of  them,  Henrik 
van  Rensberg,  went  so  far  as  to  raise  a  separate 
commando  to  ride  against  the  tribes  while 
negotiations  were  still  proceeding.  The  land- 
drost dissuaded  him,  but  the  members  of  both 
the  official  commandos  returned  to  their  homes 
in  a  state  of  almost  open  rebellion. 

For  one  thing,  the  farmers  who  had  fled  from 
the  Zuurv  eld  had  received  only  4,000  head  of 
cattle  among  them,  while  they  claimed  that 
they  had  lost  65,000.  This  was  probably 
an  exaggeration,  since  in  the  previous  returns  for 
taxation  purposes  they  had  shown  only  8,000 
head  (which  was,  however,  very  likely  an  under- 
statement for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  tax) . 


But  a  still  more  bitter  pill  was  Maynier's  report 
on  the  causes  of  war  :  he  described  the  Bantu 
as  a  "  quiet  and  peaceably-disposed  people," 
and  attributed  the  invasion  chiefly  to  the  con- 
duct of  Buis  and  Barend  Lindeque,  with,  as 
contributing  factors,  the  cruelty  of  farmers  to 
Xosa  servants,  deception  of  the  Xosas  by 
traders,  and  the  fact  that  twenty-eight  families 
of  colonists  had  been  settled  across  the  Fish. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Government  accepted  this 
report  as  substantially  accurate,  for  it  renewed 
(with  severe  penalties)  proclamations  forbidding 
Europeans  to  cross  the  Fish  or  trade  with  the 
Xosas,  and  confirmed  Maynier  in  his  appoint- 
ment in  March,  1 794. 

WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  BRITAIN 

This  was  just  a  month  after  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  had  gone  bankrupt  :  a  matter 
of  considerably  more  concern  to  the  colonists 
in  the  long  run  than  Maynier's  shortcomings, 
though  the  fact  was,  of  course,  unknown  to 
them  until  many  months  later.  Indeed  at 
this  time  the  fate  of  the  colony  was  being  largely 
settled  in  Europe.  The  French  Revolution  and 
the  Revolutionary  Wars  were  stirring  up 
currents  and  cross-currents  which  were  to  sweep 
the  whole  sub-continent  down  new  streams.  In 
Holland  there  was  still  fierce  rivalry  between 
the  democratic  and  conservative  parties.  The 
former,  the  "  Patriots,"  had  made  secret 
treaties  with  France  ;  the  Stadtholder  and  his 
following  were  bound  to  England.  Events 
marched  to  a  crisis  :  on  February  1st,  1793,  the 
Convention  declared  war  on  Great  Britain  and 
the  House  of  Orange.  The  French  advanced 
on  Holland,  the  British  sent  an  expeditionary 
force  to  its  defence.  France  and  Britain  were 
at  war  for  the  privilege  of  protecting  the 
Netherlands — and  its  possessions,  which  in- 
cluded the  Cape. 

As  soon  as  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
reached  the  Cape  the  Commissioners  looked 
about  for  means  of  defence,  and  found  none. 
They  hastily  formed  all  clerks  and  junior  officers 
of  the  Company  into  a  military  corps,  and  set 
about  training  a  company  of  Hottentots  and 
Bastaards  which  later  became  the  Hottentot 
Corps.  Beyond  this  they  could  see  nothing 
to  do.  When  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
went  bankrupt  in  1794,  it  became  clear  that 
the  question  of  defence  was  still  more  urgent, 
since  the  company  was  now  unable  adequately 
to  garrison  the  Cape.    Commissioner  Sluysken 
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built  two  forts  at  Simonstown,  where  the 
garrison,  such  as  it  was,  was  stationed,  and 
three  more  at  Hout  Bay  ;  and  from  March  to 
May,  1795  (when  it  was  supposed  that  the 
danger  was  past)  a  Stellenbosch  commando 
was  called  to  Cape  Town  to  reinforce  the 
garrison.  A  month  after  it  had  left  the 
Peninsula,  nine  British  warships  sailed  into 
False  Bay. 

The  colony's  defences  were  extraordinarily 
weak.  Forts  and  guns  it  had  in  sufficiency  ; 
but  it  lacked  men.  The  professional  forces 
were  a  very  job  lot,  whose  main  strength  was 
the  so-called  "  National  Battalion  "  of  571  men 
— National  only  in  name,  for  in  fact  its  soldiers 
were  mercenaries  drawn  from  every  country 
of  Europe,  with  scarcely  a  Hollander  among 
them.  The  rank  and  file  would  fight  for 
whichever  side  paid  best,  while  the  twenty-five 
officers  were  for  the  most  part  Orangemen. 
There  were  besides  430  artillery,  57  men  from 
the  depots  of  the  regiments  Meuron  and 
Wurtemberg,  a  few  Malays,  the  Hottentot 
Corps  210  strong,  and  the  battalion  of  minor 
civil  servants.    Besides  these  there  were  the 


burgher  militia  who  could  be  called  up  in  case  of 
necessity  :  six  companies  (two  of  them  mounted) 
from  the  Cape,  five  (mounted)  from  Stellen- 
bosch, three  (mounted)  from  Swellendam  and 
three  (mounted)  from  Graaff  Reinet.  These 
would  have  amounted  to  3,000  men,  if  they 
could  all  have  been  called  up  ;  but,  in  fact, 
only  1,690  burghers  took  the  field  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  campaign — none  of  them 
from  Graaff  Reinet. 

AFFAIRS  AT  GRAAFF  REINET 

For  the  attention  of  the  Graaff  Reinet  and 
Swellendam  burghers  was  distracted  by  their 
own  troubles.  They  were  exasperated  beyond 
all  bearing  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the 
Kaffirs,  indignant  at  the  Government's  failure 
to  give  them  adequate  protection,  suffering 
from  the  decline  in  the  value  of  paper  money, 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  economic  depression,  and  irritated  by  some 
official  red  tape,  and  the  refusal  of  Com- 
missioner Sluysken  to  investigate  their  griev- 
ances. In  February,  1795,  a  party  of  40 
burghers,  led  by  Adriaan  van  Jaarsveld  and 


ELPHINSTONE'S  CHART 

r 

This  map  gives  in  great  detail  the  British  position  before  Muizenberg  on  August  7,  1795.    Apparently  drawn  In 
tp  by,  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of,  the  Admiral,  this  chart  shows  us  the  four  ships  "  Rattlesnake,"  K 
"  Stately,"  "  America  "  and  "  Echo  "  in  crescent  formation  ready  to  bombard  the  camp.  lui 
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ELLIOTT 

MEN-O'-WAR  IN  SIMON'S  BAY 

A  view  of  Simon's  Bay  about  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  here.  The  four  large  ships  flying  pennants  are 
Dutch  men-o'-war.  Here,  in  July,  1795,  Elphinstone  captured  three  vessels  from  the  Netherlands  and  landed 
850  British  marines  and  soldiers  to  occupy  the  town. 


J.  C.  Trichardt,  met  at  Graaff  Reinet  and 
demanded  an  interview  with  Maynier,  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  forced  him  to  leave  the 
drostdy  for  Cape  Town.  The  company's  men 
wore  orange  cockades  :  the  insurgents  therefore 
adopted  the  tricolor,  and  called  themselves 
"  Nationals  " — declaring,  however,  that  they 
were  not  against  the  Government  of  Holland, 
but  against  the  corrupt  administration  of  the 
company. 

Sluysken  sent  a  commission  to  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  burghers,  who  asked  the  com- 
missioners to  make  a  tour  through  the  Zuurveld. 
This  the  Government's  representatives  refused 
to  do,  though  they  expressed  themselves  as 
willing  to  receive  evidence  at  the  drostdy  ;  and 
finally,  after  much  discussion,  the  commissioners 
also  were  ejected  by  the  burghers,  who  set  up  their 
own  provisional  landdrost  and  secretary,  and 
elected  representatives  to  work  with  the  heem- 
raden.  All  this  was  reported  to  Sluysken  by  the 
representatives,  who  asked  the  Commissioner  to 
confirm  the  elections  ;  but  it  was  quite  obvious 
to  everybody  that  Graaff  Reinet  had  seceded 
from  the  colony  and  set  up  an  independent 
republic.  A  month  later  Swellendam  did  like- 
wise, setting  up  a  National  Assembly — with, 


however,  less  general  support  than  that  at 
Graaff  Reinet  had  obtained,  since  the  Swellen- 
dam landdrost,  Faure,  was  not  nearly  so  well 
hated  as  Maynier.  In  Stellenbosch,  and  even 
in  Cape  Town,  there  was  considerable  sympathy 
with  the  secessionists. 

GREAT  BRITAIN— FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

The  Swellendam  republic  was  set  up  when 
the  British  ships  were  actually  in  False  Bay. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Holland  and 
France  in  1793,  the  British  Government  had 
almost  immediately  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Dutch  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  British 
troops  from  St.  Helena  to  the  Peninsula.  The 
Dutch  authorities  replied  that  they  would  prefer 
British  ships  to  guard  the  Cape,  but  if  that  could 
not  be  managed  they  would  be  grateful  for  a 
reinforcement  of  the  garrison.  After  this  the 
Cape  heard  nothing  more  save  from  an  official 
letter  written  to  Sluysken  from  the  chief 
advocate  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
suggesting  that  the  Netherlands  might  change 
hands  shortly  and  the  democrats  be  successful. 
The  next  news  Sluysken  had  was  a  report  from 
the  resident  at  Simonstown  on  June  11,  1795, 
that  several  ships,  of  whose  nationality  he  could 
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LEADER  CF  THE  BRITISH  REINFORCEMENTS 
Later  Field-Marshal  Sir  A  lured  Clarke,  this  officer 
brought  the  reinforcements  that  enabled  the  British 
to  occupy  the  Cape. 

not  be  certain,  were  entering  the  bay.  At  ten 
in  the  evening,  when  the  ships  were  known  to 
have  anchored,  a  note  came  from  Simonstown 
to  say  that  a  lieutenant  from  the  Dutch  ship 
Nederblik  had  been  sent  to  discover  something 
about  the  strangers  :  that  he  was  to  have 
waved  a  flag  if  they  had  been  friendly,  but  had 
not  yet  either  done  so  or  returned.  Early  next 
morning,  however,  the  Commissioner  received 
three  notes  from  the  directors  of  the  company, 
and  an  invitation  from  Admiral  Elphinstone, 
commander  of  the  British  Fleet,  who  requested 
Sluysken  and  Colonel  Gordon  (officer  com- 
manding the  Dutch  forces  at  the  Cape)  to  visit 
his  ship  and  receive  a  letter  from  the  Stadt- 
holder. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  NEWS 

Commissioner  Sluysken,  however,  replied 
cautiously  with  a  counter-invitation — not  being 
at  all  certain  as  to  what  the  Government  of 
Holland  at  that  moment  might  be.  Actually, 
he  learned  from  further  despatches  from 
Elphinstone  that  the  French  had  taken  posses- 


sion of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Stadtholder  had 
with  difficulty  escaped  in  a  fishing-boat  and 
was  now  in  England.  The  British  ships  had  been 
sent  off  post-haste  as  soon  as  the  French  army 
occupied  Holland,  in  order  to  prevent  French 
annexation  of  the  Cape  ;  and  Elphinstone  now 
sent  Sluysken  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange 
commanding  him  to  give  up  the  colony  to  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  as  represented  by 
Elphinstone,  his  fleet  and  troops. 

The  Admiral  refrained  from  saying,  in  his 
account  of  the  course  of  events  in  Holland,  that 
the  French  had  received  a  most  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  citizens  of  Holland,  or  at  all  ( 
events  from  the  democrats  among  them  ;  that 
the  office  of  Stadtholder  had  been  abolished 
and  the  government  remodelled  by  the  states- 
general.  "  No  newspapers  were  supplied, 
though  asked  for,"  says  Theal  ;  for  the  Admiral 
wished  to  give  the  impression  that  the  French 
conquerors  were  grinding  their  Dutch  victims 
underfoot. 

PLAYING  FOR  TIME 

Sluysken  and  his  officers  did  not  know  this 
(though  they  may  have  suspected  some  of  it)  ; 
but  an  order  from  a  fugitive  prince,  not  even 
written  from  Holland,  had  no  legal  validity, 
and  any  day  they  might  receive  contrary 
commands,  with  more  authority  behind  them, 
from  the  mother  country.  Clearly  their 
duty  was  to  play  for  time  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Sluysken  himself  and  most  of  his 
senior  officers  were  good  Orangemen,  more 
disposed  by  inclination  to  admit  the  British 
than  to  keep  them  out,  they  proceeded  to  do 
their  duty.  Sluysken's  council  replied  to 
Elphinstone  that  they  would  continue  to  allow 
the  fleet  to  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  i 
asked  in  return  that  only  small  parties  of  un- 
armed men  might  come  ashore.  They  expressed ! 
their  gratitude  to  the  British  for  their  offers  of 
assistance,  of  which,  they  said,  they  would  avail 
themselves  if  the  French  were  to  attack  the 
colony. 

Letters  in  this  strain  went  back  and  forth, 
until  finally  the  admiral  decided  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  little  popular  propaganda.  He  I 
issued  several  copies  of  an  address  to  the  j 
colonists,  written  both  in  Dutch  and  German, 
depicting  in  vivid  language  the  horrors  of  a 
French  occupation.  The  guillotine  would  be 
set  up  in  Cape  Town,  slaves  would  be  freed  as 
they  had  been,  with  such  disastrous  conse* 
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quences,  in  San  Domingo  and  Guadakmpe,  all 
intercourse  with  Europe  would  cease,  trade 
would  be  strangled,  there  would  be  neither 
money  nor  the  means  of  existence  available. 

At  this  the  council  begged  to  be  excused  from 
further  correspondence  with  the  British  ;  to 
which  the  Admiral  and  the  General  in  charge 
of  the  British  troops,  Major-General  J.  H.  Craig, 
replied  with  a  long  letter  to  the  effect  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  allow  the  colony  to  be 
annexed  by  France.  The  council  remarked 
that  this  was  a  very  different  matter  from  offers 
of  assistance  ;  and  forbade  the  further  supply 
of  provisions  to  the  British  ships.  Another 
burgher  detachment  was  added  to  the  garrison 
at  Muizenberg,  to  which  also  some  of  the 
Simonstown  garrison  were  withdrawn. 

RESISTANCE  TO  THE  BRITISH 

At  this  point — June,  1 795 — two  small  Ameri- 
can ships  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay.  One  came 
from  Amsterdam,  where  she  had  been  chartered 
to  take  mails  to  the  Cape.  The  English 
Admiral  at  once  placed  her  under  guard  and 
proceeded  to  censor  her  mails  ;  but  one  news- 
paper got  through  unmutilated,  and  was  found 
by  the  colonists  to  contain  a  notice  freeing  all 
Dutch  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  From  this  and  other  bits 
of  information  which  escaped  the  censors,  the 
burghers  discovered  that  the  French  were 
regarded  as  friends  by  the  Netherlands  Republic, 
which  was  quite  independent  of  French  control. 

We  have  seen  that  Sluysken,  Gordon  and  the 
other  officers  were  not  unwilling  to  admit  the 
British  as  protectors,  and  they  might  even  have 


done  so  if  they  had  been  sure  that  Elphinstone 
would  hold  the  Cape  only  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  not  as  a  British  possession  ;  this 
probably  explains  the  extreme  lukewarmness  of 
their  defence.  However,  they  had  now  no 
legitimate  reason  to  accept  the  ex-Stadtholders 
authority,  and  many  of  the  burghers  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the  new  Dutch 
Republic  and  its  allies,  the  French.  At  the 
worst,  thought  the  authorities  (or  so  the 
burghers  said  later ) ,  there  was  nothing  to  be  lost 
by  putting  up  a  show  of  resistance  against  the 
British  fleet  so  long  as  it  was  not  actually 
driven  away  ;  while  if  they  submitted  to  British 
protection  without  a  struggle  an  ill  fate  might 
be  in  store  for  them  should  a  strong  French  and 
Dutch  fleet  appear  on  the  horizon.  So  all  the 
Simonstown  garrisons  were  ordered  back  to 
Muizenberg,  the  guns  in  the  Simonstown 
batteries  were  spiked,  and  nearly  all  the  civil 
inhabitants  left  the  town.  A  cutter  which 
happened  to  be  in  Saldanha  Bay  was  chartered 
and  sent  to  Batavia  with  despatches,  as  the 
British  were  blockading  Table  Bay. 

In  July  Admiral  Elphinstone  first  took  three 
Dutch  ships  in  Table  Bay,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
to  prevent  their  crews  from  destroying  them  ; 
and  then  landed  a  force  of  850  soldiers  and 
marines  to  occupy  Simonstown.  Sluysken 
made  no  move  in  reply  ;  indeed,  he  issued 
orders  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  which  might 
be  construed  by  the  British  as  an  act  of  war, 
and  earn  the  Dutch  the  blame  for  commencing 
hostilities.  Elphinstone's  boats  were  allowed 
to  take  soundings  before  the  Muizenberg  camp, 
and  Colonel  Gordon,  who  was  convinced  that 


BOERS  HUNTING  BUCKS 
The  rich  variety  of  Cape  fauna  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  indicated  in  many  contemporary 
illustrations.    This  one  shows  a  buck-hunt  in  the  Camdeboo.    In  such  sport  the  men  of  the  commandos  were 
trained ;  here  they  learned  the  deadly  accuracy  of  aim  that  meant  no  wasted  powder. 
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Gedrufct  [y, I. CRITTER. 

Mn.CAAJP  ie  .GOEDEHOOP 


ART  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Cape  Town  was  the 
earliest  printing  centre 
in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere ;  and  on  the 
left  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  work 
of  this  early  press.  It 
is  the  title  page  of  an 
almanac  unique  in  that 
it  is  the  sole  existing 
example  of  work 
other  than  official 
documents  and  the 
Government  Gazette. 
Below  is  a  pediment 
depicting  Cupid  and 
Vulcan  designed  by  I 
Anreith.  It  decorated 
a  house  in  Gree- 
market  Street  —  now 
destroyed. 
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no  boats  could  come  close  enough  to  the  shore 
to  do  any  damage,  refused  to  erect  earthworks 
to  protect  the  camp. 

Finally  Elphinstone  decided  that  he  must 
hurry  matters  on  somewhat,  as  he  wished  to 
get  to  India  to  take  Trincomalee  before  the 
monsoon  changed.  But  he  was  chary  of  sending 
his  men,  of  whom  he  had  only  1,600,  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  ships'  guns,  lest  a  French  fleet 
arrive  before  he  should  obtain  further  assistance. 
The  best  policy  appeared  to  take  Muizenberg 
and  negotiate  further  with  Sluysken,  but  to  do 
nothing  more  until  Major  Clarke  should  arrive 
from  England  with  strong  reinforcements.  On 
August  7  his  warships  stood  in  towards  the  camp 
and  opened  their  broadsides.  At  the  first  shot 
the  "  National  Battalion,"  with  a  Captain  de 
Lille  at  its  head,  fled  from  the  camp  ;  they 
were  followed  by  the  main  body  under  Colonel 
Gordon.  Practically  no  resistance  beyond 
some  gun-fire  was  offered  to  the  attackers, 
except  by  the  burgher  militia.  De  Lille's  con- 
duct was  especially  disgraceful  :  he  and  his 
mercenaries  fled  hither  and  thither  over  the 
Cape  Flats,  apparently  in  mortal  terror  of 
meeting  so  much  as  an  outpost  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  charged  by  the  burghers  with  treason, 
and,  though  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
public  opinion  was  such  that  he  had  to  be  kept 
under  guard  for  his  own  safety.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  British  forces  and  was  appointed 
barrack  master  at  Cape  Town  when  the  occu- 
pation was  complete — a  very  different  fate 
from  that  of  the  unhappy  Colonel  Gordon,  who 
committed  suicide. 

THE  BRITISH  MARCH  ON  THE  CAPE 

Sluysken  and  his  councillors  announced  that 
they  would  continue  to  defend  the  colony  ; 
but  the  commandos  were  troubled  by  rumours 
that  the  Bushmen  were  carrying  off  their  cattle, 
and  that  the  Swellendam  Hottentots  and  the 
Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein  slaves  were  pre- 


paring for  revolt.  The  militia  began  to  dwindle 
away  as  they  returned  home  to  protect  their 
families  and  property.  An  unsuccessful  attack 
was,  however,  made  on  the  British  outposts  at 
Steenberg.  But,  on  September  4,  Clarke 
arrived  with  3,000  armed  troops.  At  this  many 
of  the  burgher  cavalry  returned  to  their  homes 
in  despair. 

On  September  14  the  British  marched, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  strong,  from 
Muizenberg  towards  Cape  Town.  They  were 
harassed  on  the  march  by  the  remnants  of  the 
commandos  to  considerable  effect,  considering 
how  few  burghers  were  left  to  fight.  At 
Wynberg  they  should  have  been  resisted  by  a 
combined  force  of  regulars  and  burgher  militia, 
but  here  again  the  leadership  was  confused  and 
apparently  treacherous.  The  camp  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  last  of  the  burghers  returned 
indignant  to  their  homes. 

THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE 

On  September  15  the  terms  of  capitulation 
were  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  were  signed  by  Clarke  and  Elphinstone  at 
Rustenberg.  The  Dutch  troops  were  to  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war,  but  officers  might 
if  they  chose  return  to  Europe  on  parole  not 
to  fight  against  England.  The  colonists  were 
to  keep  all  their  existing  laws  and  customs, 
including  their  religion,  and  no  new  taxes  were 
to  be  imposed — indeed,  in  view  of  the  burden 
of  existing  taxes,  these  were  to  be  lightened. 
All  property  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  its 
owners,  except  property  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  which  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
British  to  serve  as  surety  for  that  part  of  the 
paper  money  which  was  not  secured  on  private 
mortgages.  (The  fact  that  paper  money  had 
been  issued  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
property  securing  it  was  only  discovered  by  the 
British  some  two  months  later.)  Thus  the  first 
British  occupation  of  the  Cape  was  completed. 
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ELLIOTT 

THE  SERENE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  CAPE  HOMESTEADS 
The  late  eighteenth  century  produced  beautiful  domestic  architecture.     The  names  of  Thibault,  Schutte  and 
Anreith  were  soon  to  be  famous,  but  many  nameless  artists  were  at  work  making  with  white-washed  walls, 
thatched  roofs  and  decorated  gables  those  lasting  monuments  of  dignity  and  repose,  the  old  Dutch  homesteads. 


HOW  LIFE  WAS  LIVED  IN 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 


A  Glimpse  of  South  Africa  in  iygj 


At  the  time  of  the  first  British  occupation, 
Cape  Colony  numbered  some  17,000 
Europeans.  Of  these  about  two-thirds 
were  of  Dutch  origin,  one-sixth  of  French 
Huguenot  stock,  and  the  remaining  sixth  were 
mostly  Germans  with  a  sprinkling  of  Scandi- 
navians, Belgians,  and  one  or  two  Poles, 
Russians  and  English.  All  the  women  immi- 
grants had  been  Dutch  or  French.  Only 
one  German  woman  had  come  to  the  colony  in 
two  hundred  years.  There  were  also  about 
1 7,500  slaves.  The  number  of  free  Hottentots 
residing  in  the  colony  was  not  included  in 
contemporary  censuses. 

The  majority  of  the  colonists  lived  within  a 
radius  of  seventy  miles  of  Cape  Town.  But  the 
leasehold  system  of  land  tenure,  and  the  custom 
of  dividing  an  estate  equally  among  the  heirs, 


tended  to  keep  farmers  on  the  move,  and  the 
adventurous  had  pushed  outwards  over  the 
unexplored  continent  to  set  the  frontiers  of  white 
South  Africa  ever  farther  east  and  north.  This 
was  entirely  against  the  wishes  of  the  company, 
who  could  not,  however,  prevent  it. 

The  colony  now  consisted  of  four  districts  : 
the  Cape,  smallest  and  most  densely  populated 
of  all,  consisting  only  of  a  tiny  strip  of  coast, 
Stellenbosch,  Swellendam,  and  the  newly 
created  district  of  Graaff  Reinet.  Swellendam 
and  Graaff  Reinet  were  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion,  and  virtually  independent  of  the 
company. 

There  were  four  courts  of  law,  one  in  each 
district  ;  and  six  Dutch  Reformed  churches, 
at  Cape  Town,  Stellenbosch,  and  Drakenstein, 
all  three  then  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 


ELLIOTT 

"LITTLE  PARIS  " 

From  the  original  water-colour  by  Thibault,  this  illustration  shows  the  Grand  Parade,  the  fountain  with 
Anreith's  sculptures  and,  in  the  foreground,  the  water  furrows  of  the  Heerengracht.    Already,  in  such  parts. 
Cape  Town  might  well  compare  with  the  fashionable  promenades  of  Bath  and  Brighton. 
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SPOUTERS  IN  THE  BAY 

Whales  were  still  common  at  the  Cape  in  these  early  years.    Here  are  two  whaling  crews  in  action,  their  boats 
and  man-propelled  harpoons  not  bearing  comparison  with  the  powerful  equipment  of  to-day.    One  whisk 
of  those  mighty  tails  would  be  enough  to  send  both  crew  and  craft  below. 


and  also  at  Roodezand  (Tulbagh),  Zvvartland 
(Malmesbury)  and  the  newly  erected  church  at 
Graaff  Reinet,  established  in  1792.  There  were 
also  a  Lutheran  church  at  Cape  Town  and  a  Mor- 
avian mission  to  the  Hottentots  at  Genadendal. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  colony  European 
exploration  of  Southern  Africa  had  been  carried 
up  the  coasts  as  far  as  Walvis  (then  Walvisch) 
Bay  on  the  west  and  the  Zambesi  on  the  east. 
Inland  a  few  localities  on  the  borders  of  what  is 
now  Rhodesia  had  been  reached  from  the  East 
Coast,  but  from  the  south  no  one  had  crossed 
the  Orange  River. 

The  whole  colony  was  suffering  sadly  from  the 
financial  collapse  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Silver  and  gold  coinage  had  almost  disappeared, 
and  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  company, 
being  doubtfully  redeemable  at  some  later  date, 
commanded  no  confidence.  There  was  no 
credit  to  be  had,  goods  were  scarce  and  prices 
very  high.  Luckily  the  harvests  were  good 
during  this  period  and  there  was  no  shortage 
of  food.  Owing  to  the  war  in  Europe  there 
had  been  very  little  shipping  in  the  Bay  for  two 
or  three  years.  Foreign  trade,  although  now 
permitted  to  individuals  under  certain  condi- 
tions, was  almost  at  a  standstill. 


All  over  the  colony  the  burghers  were  dis- 
contented. Anger  at  the  Administration's  con- 
duct in  regard  to  frontier  troubles  with  the 
Kaffirs  had  caused  the  colonists  of  Graaff 
Reinet  to  expel  their  landdrost  and  to  carry 
on  independently.  In  Cape  Town,  the  more 
sophisticated  burghers  were  talking  the  new 
parlance  of  French  Revolutionary  doctrine,  and 
discussing  the  "Rights  of  Man"  as  applied  to 
better  representation  in  the  government. 

LIFE  IN  CAPE  TOWN  IN  1795 

The  difference  between  living  conditions  in 
Cape  Town  in  1 795  and  five  to  ten  years  earlier 
was  all  too  obvious  to  everybody.  Cape  Town 
manners  were  urban,  genteel,  supporting  com- 
parison with  the  cities  of  Europe.  A  very 
luxurious  and  showy  style  of  living  set  in  for  a 
decade.  Families  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
number  of  household  slaves.  Ladies  wore  the 
very  latest  from  Paris  in  gowns  and  millinery. 
European  wares  of  all  descriptions  were  in  the 
greatest  demand,  rather  as  a  matter  of  fashion 
than  for  their  intrinsic  merit.  They  were 
imported  mostly  by  Danish  ships  and  com- 
manded high  prices. 

A  high  school  was  opened  in  Cape  Town  in 
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1 793,  where  the  children  were  to  be  taught  the 
refinements  of  French  and  Latin,  but  it  was 
closed  soon  after.  In  the  city,  however, 
education  at  the  Church  primary  schools  was 
compulsory  by  custom  if  not  by  law.  In  1754 
a  widow  had  refused  to  send  her  children  to 
school.  After  she  had  been  admonished  in 
vain  by  the  elders  of  the  church  and  the  Council 
of  Policy,  the  governor  ordered  her  to  send  the 
children  to  school  on  pain  of  having  herself 
flogged.    She  gave  in. 

Cape  Town  had  now  a  comparatively  adequate 
water  supply.  Each  household  kept  two  or 
three  slaves  whose  sole  duty  was  to  fetch 
water  from  the  nearest  municipal  well.  A  new 
system  of  police  had  been  introduced.  The 
town  was  divided  into  twenty-three  wards  and 
the  Gardens  into  two  wards,  and  each  was  put 
in  the  charge  of  a  warden  or  wykmeester.  His 
duties  were  to  maintain  order,  give  instructions 
in  the  case  of  fire,  and  to  see  that  the  streets 
were  kept  clean.  He  had  no  salary,  but  he  was 
exempted  from  rates  and  taxes  raised  for  local 
purposes.  He  had  to  put  up  a  notice  on  his 
door  with  WYKMEESTER  thereon  in  large 


letters,  and  to  send  in  periodical  reports  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  Each  wykmeester  was 
appointed  for  six  months. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SLUMP 
In  1 793  the  slump  had  set  in.  The  East 
India  Company  set  about  its  drastic  policy  of 
retrenchment.  Military  works  were  aban- 
doned, troops  withdrawn,  all  expenditure 
curtailed.  On  the  other  hand,  taxes  were 
increased.  The  burghers  soon  found  they 
could  no  longer  pay  for  their  luxury  goods 
from  Europe,  and  many  found  themselves 
unable  even  to  afford  simple  home-made  com- 
forts. 

The  days  of  gorgeous  living  at  the  Castle 
were  over.  In  1791  Governor  van  de  Graaff 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  horses  and 
numerous  carriages  in  the  Castle  stables.  When 
Commissioner  Sluysken  took  over  at  the  end  of 
1 793  there  was  not  one  horse  or  carriage  left . 

In  Stellenbosch  and  the  Cape  advances  had 
been  made  in  farming.  Considerable  efforts 
had  been  spent  on  improving  the  stock  of 
domestic   animals.    Better   strains    had  been 


THIBAULT'S  MASTERPIECE 
Said  to  be  the  finest  of  all  his  works,  this  building,  designed  by  L.  M.  Thibault,  was  erected  at  Newlands  as 
the  residence  of  D.  Van  Reenen.    To-day  there  is  nothing  left  of  it ;  but  visitors  from  all  over  the  Cape  once 
marvelled  at  it,  and  this  picture  was  an  object  of  world-wide  interest. 
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successfully  produced  by  importing  cattle  and 
horses  for  breeding  purposes  from  North 
America.  The  solid,  dignified  farmhouses  of 
Stellenbosch  which  stand  to  this  day  were  built, 
and  their  gardens  beautified  by  planting  trees. 
On  the  farms  the  rough  labour  was  done  by 
slaves,  the  skilled  craftsmanship  by  East  Indian 
artisans,  slave  and  free. 

LIFE  ON  THE  FARMS 

Farther  afield,  in  Graaff  Reinet  and  the 
outlying  districts  of  Swellendam,  where  farming 
was  almost  entirely  pastoral,  conditions  were 
different.  There  were  fewer  slaves.  Most 
families  had  no  more  than  one  or  two,  many 
none  at  all.  It  was  largely  a  nomadic  life, 
and  there  were  few  permanent  dwelling  houses 
of  a  solid  character.  The  ox-wagon  was  the 
true  centre  of  family  life,  not  the  farmhouse. 
Land  was  held  on  a  yearly  lease  from  the 
company,  and  there  was  a  constant  moving  on. 
Husband  and  wife  held  equal  shares  in  the 
family  property,  and,  when  either  died,  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  his  share  had  by  law  to  be 
divided  among  the  children  whether  they  were 
the    testamentary    heirs    or    not.    This  was 


carried  into  effect  by  selling  by  auction  the  live- 
stock, implements,  house  and  furniture — every- 
thing except  the  land — and  dividing  the  pro- 
ceeds. Thus  at  a  death  a  farm  was  nearly 
always  broken  up. 

Many  farmers  would  not  collect  more 
possessions  than  could  be  packed  into  a  wagon. 
Movable  property  was  of  the  rudest.  Outside 
Cape  Town  there  was  no  manufacturing  except 
wagon-making,  and  no  stores  or  commerce 
except  an  occasional  pedlar.  Families  made 
themselves  almost  self-supporting.  They  made 
their  own  rough  furniture,  their  own  wooden 
ploughs  and  harrows,  their  own  harness  of 
home-tanned  leather  from  their  own  animals. 
The  men's  clothes  consisted  of  jacket  and 
trousers  of  leather,  and  no  underwear.  The 
women  would  obtain  a  length  or  two  of  cloth 
from  Cape  Town  once  a  year  in  exchange  for 
home-made  candles  and  soap,  a  wagon-load 
of  which  they  would  send  to  the  city  in  charge 
of  an  agent.  Calabashes  served  for  crockery. 
Agricultural  implements  were  primitive  and 
clumsy.  Grain  was  threshed  by  trampling. 
Horses  or  oxen  were  driven  round  and  round 
on    the    rough,    baked   mud  threshing-floor. 
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ELLIOTT 

A  HOMESTEAD  APTLY  NAMED 
The  house  of  Bellevue.  seen  here  about  1795,  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  St.  John's  Hostel  for  Boys.    It  was 
he  home  of  a  family  named  Smuts,  and  later  of  the  Baron  de  Lorentz-  Its  garden,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  famous  for  a  vast  variety  of  plants. 


ELLIOTT 

SWELLENDAM 


Here,  before  the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  life  was  largely  nomadic.     Note  in  this  drawing  of  Swellendam 
ietween  1795  and  1800  the  paucity  of  buildings  for  a  place  of  its  importance  at  that  date.    There  were  no 
manufactures  except  wagon-making  ;  furniture,  ploughs  and  clothes  were  all  home-made, 
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THE  GOOD  EARTH 

Simonsberg,  as  seen  from  Slellenbosch  by  an  eighteenth-century  artist.     Great  advances  had  been  made; 
in  fanning  here  ;  better  strains  of  cattle  had  been  produced  and  skilled  East  Indian  artisans  were  being 
employed.    The  handsome  farmhouses  that  stand  to-day  in  the  Slellenbosch  district  were  then  being  built. 


Winnowing  was  done  by  tossing  the  chaff  in  the 
wind. 

The  only  specialized  craft  was  wagon- 
making.  There  were  no  roads  and  no  bridges, 
and  a  highly  developed  skill  had  been  evolved 
in  making  wagons  to  suit  the  conditions.  They 
were  strong  and  tough  and  at  the  same  time 
elastic,  so  that  they  could  adapt  themselves  to 
any  position  and  every  sort  of  strain.  Covered 
with  a  twenty-foot  tent  the  wagon  was  the  home 
and  fortress  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  for 
months  on  end. 

The  only  other  important  occupation  besides 
farming  was  fishing,  and  this  only  employed  a 
tiny  minority  of  the  colonists.  Fishing  was  only 
allowed  in  Table  Bay,  False  Bay  and  Saldanha 
Bay.  In  Cape  Town  nearly  all  the  fishing  was 
done  by  Malays.  As  the  catch  was  sold  very 
cheaply,  the  Cape  Town  slaves  were  fed  almost 
exclusively  on  a  fish  diet.  Sometimes  an  enter- 
prising middleman  would  take  a  wagon-load 
of  dried  snoek  into  the  interior.  He  bartered 
the  fish  for  sheep  and  made  an  enormous 
profit. 

Mining  was  unknown,  although  there  was  a 
persistent  rumour  of  gold  in  Namaqualand,  and 


a  fruitless  expedition  had  gone  out  in  1 793  to 
locate  it.  Salt  was  the  only  indigenous  mineral 
in  use,  and  it  was  not  commercially  exploited. 
The  salt  lay  in  pans  to  a  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  needed  only  to  be  collected.  Each  man: 
went  for  himself  and  his  neighbours  to  the  salt 
pans  and  brought  back  a  wagon  load.  Occa- 
sionally someone  would  travel  round  the  out- 
lying districts  bartering  salt  for  sheep. 

THE  SOCIAL  ROUND 

Amusements,  outside  Cape  Town,  were  con- 
fined to  hunting  and  visiting.  The  farmer's 
family  were  up  at  dawn  or  before,  worked  until 
the  midday  meal,  retired  to  rest  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  (the  shops  in  Cape  Town  even  closed 
from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon),  worked 
until  the  evening  meal  and  were  all  in  bed  soon 
after  nine. 

Visiting  and  receiving  visits  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  colonist's  life.  A  month  tcl 
six  weeks  every  year  was  spent  in  trekking  rounci 
the  homesteads  of  relatives  in  the  family  ox- 
wagon.  Open-handed  hospitality  was  then 
as  now,  an  honoured  tradition  among  the 
farmers.    Sometimes  on  the  richer  farms  a  slave 
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would  be  taught  to  play  the  violin,  for  which 
he  would  be  apt  enough,  learning  the  tunes 
solely  by  ear,  and  there  would  be  dancing  in 
the  evenings  for  the  visitors.  Birthdays  of 
elderly  people  were  celebrated  in  great  style, 
and  were  made  the  occasion  of  large  festive 
gatherings  of  friends  and  relatives. 

TREKKING  FOR  THE  NAGMAAL 

The  other  great  event  in  the  farmers'  lives 
was  the  "  nagmaal,"  the  trek  to  the  distant 
church  for  the  quarterly  celebration  of  com- 
munion. The  church  was  a  meeting  place  for 
colonists  from  hundreds  of  miles  around.  The 
services  lasted  for  four  days.  Some  of  the 
richer  farmers  built  two  and  three-roomed  huts 
near  the  church  to  house  themselves  and  their 
families  during  the  meeting.  The  ordinary  run 
of  settlers  contented  themselves  with  camping 
in  their  wagons.  For  four  days  every  three 
months  there  would  be  a  regular  little  township 
of  wagons  on  the  cleared  and  beaten  ground 
around  the  church. 

The  Bible  was  almost  the  only  book  read  by 
the  pastoral,  nomadic  farmers  of  the  outlying 


regions.  But  every  day  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
would  be  laboriously  read  to  the  assembled 
family.  It  provided  their  only  contact  with  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  mother  country. 
Everyday  language  had  by  this  time  diverged 
considerably  from  that  spoken  in  Holland. 
Both  were  developments  of  the  spoken  Dutch 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.  But 
whereas  in  Holland  the  language  had  tended 
to  solidify  in  strict  grammatical  moulds  of  some 
complexity,  in  Africa,  where  there  was  little 
writing,  it  had  changed  and  simplified  to  a  less 
complicated  structure.  Outside  Cape  Town  a 
settler  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
reading  a  Dutch  newspaper  printed  in 
Holland. 

Probably  indeed  he  would  not  be  interested 
enough  to  make  the  attempt.  Connection 
between  the-  older  families  and  the  mother 
country  was  now  very  tenuous,  if  it  existed  at 
all.  Many  of  the  outlying  farmers  only  came 
to  Cape  Town  once  in  their  lives,  to  appear 
before  the  Matrimonial  Court  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  marry,  and  they  much  resented  the 


French  Hoek,  pictured  here  about  1795,  was  already  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  Simon  van  der  St  el.  The 
Dutch  and,  French  races  were  mixing,  the  French  tongue  was  soon  forgotten.    A  traveller  at  this  time  could 
only  report  that  the  Huguenots'  descendants  "  still  made  their  bread  after  the  French  manner." 
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WHERE  ALL  MEN  MET 

The  Bible  was  almost  the  only 
literature  of  the  nomadic  Boer 
and  the  Church  the  true  centre 
of  his  social  life.  Here  we  see 
the  first  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
at  Stellenbosch  and  a  fine  pulpit 
by  Anreith  in  the  D.  R.  Church 
at  Cape  Town.  The  quarterly 
celebrations  of  communion 
brought  farmers  from  all  over 
the  country  to  the  nearest  place 
of  worship,  around  which  would 
spring  up  a  miniature  town  of 
tents,  huts  and  wagons  for  the 
duration  of  the  four  days' 
service. 


ELLIOTT 


BEAUTIFUL  PAARL  IN  EARLY  TIMES 
This  old  picture  shows  Paarl  about  1 795.    Then  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  dwellings,  it  grew  slowly  into  a  village ; 
the  houses  spread  out  along  its  solitary,  oak-lined  street  and,  from  the  outpost  we  see  here,  it  soon  became  the 

centre  of  a  large  and  fertile  district. 


necessity  for  even  this  journey.  They  knew 
little  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Correspondence  be- 
tween outlying  farmers  and  relatives  in  Holland 
was  rare. 

There  were  no  mail  services.  To  send  a 
letter  to  Europe  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until 
one  heard  of  somebody  going  to  Cape  Town, 
perhaps  three  hundred  miles  away  over  a  road- 
less, mountainous  country.  The  letter  had  to 
be  taken  to  this  person,  himself  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles  off.  He  would  be  asked  to' 
entrust  it  to  the  skipper  of  some  homeward 
bound  ship  in  Table  Bay,  by  whose  favour  it 
might  be  carried  safely  to  a  Dutch  port.  The 
inward  mail  was  even  more  hazardous,  as  it 
might  wait  months  in  Cape  Town  before  someone 
took  it  to  the  interior,  and  even  then  it  was  by 
no  means  sure  to  reach  its  destination,  for  the 


addressee  might  have  moved  a  hundred  miles 
since  the  letter  was  written. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Graaff  Reinet  and 
Swellendam,  and  most  of  Stellenbosch,  Europe 
was  very  remote.  Interest  in  its  affairs  was 
faint.  It  was  natural,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  loyalty  to  the  mother  country 
should  be  faint  also.  It  was  convention,  lip 
service,  rather  than  personal  feeling.  More- 
over, owing  to  the  mixture  of  blood  with  the 
French  and  other  immigrants,  many  families 
scarcely  looked  on  Holland  as  the  parent  coun- 
try. Their  home,  their  country,  and  that  of 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them  was 
in  Africa.  Proudly  they  called  themselves  by 
the  independent  name  of  Afrikaner. 

Such  was  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  coming  of 
the  British  in  1 795. 
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Government  A,  hei  tifement. 
NOTICE 

13  fcfre^y  firm,  tha*  the  bid'tingi  ffr  the 
Farm  of  the  RtventK-  ft"  the  Wia*  LieeruWi. 
ib  $»ftpooed  to  MOMMY  the  jjta  hftant, 
i»  order  that  time  may  be  afforded  «» the  bid- 
4**f*  la  La  informed  o*  tut  Rr|^iUiufi»  a&d 
Condition!  «i*?er  w^ich  the  bidding*  arc  th.cn 
to  be  fii-K(adt*ii,  which  are  a*  fol-owi  : 

In  cb-  orft  phce.  the  Cant.aei  at  the  Bar-, 
rack.  at:i  at  the  CaiUe,  a/e  ;o  be  iac'.oded  ia 
lie  Htm.  • 

Id  tm>  ue.vt  p'ace,  the  pric?  a:  which  l-tquo^i 
»«  to  be  trended,  ia  to  be  6xrd  and  regwaled 
ta  luc  manner  m  before,  bat  in  Acd..i'>B  to 
tnr  r^o  «ed  prke,  it  ihaU  be  ptrxctcd  ttf 
e*urg-  em*  pence,  or  two  ili*er»,  o«  every  Vot 
tl*  uf*  win;  *-*nd?d  u'art  tie  lucrK--*  at  "W 
Wine  Houic*  x*.d  at  the  Cantloes,  a"d  on- 
ft. tiling  ©■->  ever*  b  .ttle  ol  brand)  in  W»  «*»*•, 
I  f,  .  .1;  .  .-J  :=fi4  Jcii«rci» 

la  the  neat  p!acr  that  th-r  coniumen  may 
cot  be  dtfrtaudt  e;:bcr  ia  the  quantity  cr 
tjailliy.  of  the  Invert  vended  to  then*,  no 
iNlWl  Alall  be  mad*  0&  «f,  bat  tits  t»«-»iwr« 
i!!;*;!  by  Uiv,  and  jaaftjajajci  by  the  ma 
£$fe*ey  j  jtnU  11  cjje  aay  liqiieri  (h»H  b«  vended 
«  (ielivereiJ  «  eny  otber  »cAfurc,  the  t,iT*-idcr», 
*m  c<"'tnpUi9t  filaJl  be  pumped,  on  conwtfti^a. 

the  tta>o£  'evefr.y,  and  ia  order  ibit  ibe 
Pftfamct  mty  fcct  be  (Jefr*itied  ia  the  oaabty 
o^  the  li^uow  fo  7cadr-d,  any  raye  tb*»  Iw8 
(joan-ity  ,  BO  isaaor*  6.1JI  be  venti-d.  or  de- 
livered widMNtf  beir.g  pffvievfly  :a9cd.  Of  «- 
KinioeJ  by  Ihc  [troptr  o^t^r  to  be  xpp«*i«ted 
£ic  tfctt  porp^r,  uoder  fn*;h  rcgalatton*  and 
fV&r&tOTSI  at  feaJl  beftttAa  bff  ca-bltfued  fur 
tKst  porpol>» 

The  biddln;;!  for  the  aifir^t  of  StcflefitsbfcB, 
•t  TtOo  (<ft  the  ^iftfi^  of  H  onde-^H*,  Wy-i*-ber|! . 
r.Joy  .  .;■  v.  aiKi  bini^»S  To.»o.  ball  Ml 
t.'lt-   p  lf--  -'^     (he  diarict  of  Cape 

Tcwa. 

Jo  every  othir  fefpefli,  ewep*  the  ihovc 
bidairt 


NAVY  ViclOAI.UNG  ojiiU., 
Aug  t;«T  i6ih»  i*oa. 

ALL  Perfon*  iusing  a»v  C  Uim*  or  Hema^U, 
the  SAW  ViVTUALtl.NCi 
OFritE,  -»rc  dcSred  t©  trattfmit  the  fame,  w 
M--.  j.  hum.  at  the  Othce,  No.  i.  Steaad  j 
street. 

MR5.  HRVSSE,  Widow  ol*  Mr.  Andrew 
Heylle,  detejfrd,  reqneS*  tU*t  aU  Uw^e 
*ur  whom  bet  bte  Hutiaad         Sec«r^y»  will 
stake  the  fame  krv>wo  to  her,  withlo  Three 
Muoth*  fffflthw  Dair,  by  Lci'.er.ot  othcrwife. 
Town.  Aaguft  10th,  iboo. 
TobeSoU  (•<  F-i^K  Sale. 
At  WALK-fcit,  RUBfeKTJ>ON,  ami  Co'*. 
WsrehiiOira, 
Oo  Wh.:)NKsl>^Y.  the  isih  latUnu 
At  TLN  t.'clock. 

\ V-ricty  ff  Mr.RCHANDlZK.  in  fmaf! 
Lot-,  t»t  the  O rt»v«llfe*ee  of  Pgrchateti- 
N.B   At  Moen  o't-Ult  the  iame  Day,  anil 
be  5v!d,  (um*  8ATAVIA  COFft-.K. 

M ATTHtKf>Si:K,  VenduMitrr. 


So    i3.  Cuiutt  of  Lan^e  M^rkt,  and  Loop 
Str^at, 

H.**  now  for  S  »le,  oilier  A  holefaleor  Rrtai!, 
A  large  «td  ^en<rt^i   ArTonmcrtt   t>f  Oeoda, 
{citable  lot  the  CtgM  .  f  G«x»d  Hope. 
Asiioo^  which  a*e„ 

MUSICAL  lafiremeot.. 
bupertoae  and  aeeo  «1  B'Oad  Cloth*. 
Kttgaot  tutp^d  EUtlic  Clotbttand  Cantiflgi. 
Caltmcrc's,  pUin  and  li^ur«d. 
Keiiey*.  Baiy.e,  r-  tanftth,  and  Fltf^ii 
i.td:ci  aod  V>e;'.lirl>i  .  u'>  faihioaable  Hat). 
NJcn'j  ard  Yo>--h'.  Wool  Hau. 
Mra'*    aod   V-'umen't  Cellos   aod  Wcrfted 
Hotery. 

Flor«B!i»ej,  Sauirft*,  Sh^noon*,  *t»d  Camhi"t«. 
<jiau»  Ware,  co-lilting  ft  Wi»tc  Glafic*,  Oc- 

CArttcrt,  &c.  Ac. 
Plated  Wetr,  cuHl'iitinj;  of  Tea  ai4  Cotfee  P«»» 
Bread  aa&eu,  '  andrrftitka,  &c 


«ionj,   the   buJdingi    Suit  he   condatted  . 


FOR  SAS.R, 

by  rmvAta  con  tract. 

THE    ESTATE    fm)W    t(w  »!OOOS 
KRAAL*  wit*  e  Sfeaft  upon  it. 
ft/trf)'  St»a««l  oo  tK«  Tiger  thfg, 

Ott  Mi  E*«w  an  ko  Atja-  of  fcw<4 
»itli  ?o  Maiii  of  Com.  13  Mesa  of  Bwlojr  «»J 
j  vf  Oau i  «  V 1  :  i  of  ftsoo  Viiwa  |  a 
Waaiifal  Gudn  and  CkM  •  wiiii  Jioffir*. 
Cattle,  iUw,  BuUdiaj  Muwiait  nsJ  FW" 
ttitara. 

Th«  Furdiafer  o»  li^iajt  wefl  S'i-nitj',  aa*/ 
ntatii  a  jrtai  j>srt  of  tla  Pareaal*  ofc^ey  at 
6  o«r  Cent-  latered.  pi*  AfttM»tft» 

Apply  to  Mf.  Jo«.«i  A;4fiW  StWulSs^ti 
oa  the  I'rtM&Ket. 

"""ca^e^townT"*^ 

Saturday*  Auiitfi  16,  ("CO, 

In  conft<]««nea  of  Uto  mm  aftiwi  :  *V  • 
(hip.  fiotn  F-.;)4»d  fetw'fKjiaV,  »i 
f«l  difappoiiitod  at  oo!  Mitf  ii.5«  >">  ta/ 
before  ooe  rrsjera.  eay  Ife&tg  f««Jt»= 
tally  Ititerclliiig,  efpcdaST  to  !h*Cf  Ma* 
refult  in  sirxl  about  tlse  csfkii  of  M .:  Coiony : 
at  the  (UiTie  time  we  fee(  ?t  *  dtaj  kscs&M* 
upon  us  to  Sure  oar  VsreWgmet  wfeb  t%«s 
dctciipiion  off i' te  ! ; ...  vs*--; 
motr  part  of  the  CtAoxj,  m&  is  a  tmmrvt 
retired  frota  ti>«  worW. 


Our  lot  eft  intf  lligiii »  fat  EsgbswS,  WSaV 
liy  tha  arrha!  of  W»  M^efty"))  SJsip  >>»V9ia» 
•.,.•«.  I  to  Botany  Baf;  oodrke  Skif  Triam 
teitii  part  of  Maiefty'a  3*th  Regiow4««tl 
board,'  fer  thia  Colony,  wiiicb  »r«  difiao- 
iaiaxJ  M  Smoti't  Tows  lb*  tofteaittg  •# 


CAPE  TOWN'S  FIRST  NEWSPAPER 
In  April,  1800,  the  Governor  was  petitioned  to  allow  the  landing  of  a  printing  press  and  type.   This  was  granted 
and  on  August  16  was  issued  the  first  number  of  '"The  Cape  Town  Gazette  and  African  Advertiser"  which 
with  some  alterations  in  title  and  form,  has  appeared  continuously  ever  since. 


BRITAIN  GOMES  TO  SOUTH 

AFRICA 

The  First  Official  Occupation  and  the  B ataman  Republic 


To  the  British,  the  Cape  was  solely  a 
matter  of  strategical  importance.  They 
had  no  desire  to  colonize  it,  as  this  would 
weaken  the  man-power  of  the  mother  country, 
nor  did  they  wish  to  keep  any  more  troops  there 
than  were  necessary  for  its  defence.  Therefore 
they  were  anxious  above  all  to  conciliate  the 
colonists  and  to  avoid  any  internal  trouble. 
The  aim  of  official  policy  was  to  keep  the  colony 
quiet  and  to  interfere  with  the  colonists  as  little 
as  possible. 

An  announcement  was  made,  when  the  Cape 
came  under  British  rule,  that  the  British 
administration  would  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  ;  that  the  old  restric- 
tions on  internal  trade  would  be  done  away 
with  ;  that  no  new  taxes  would  be  levied  ;  and 
that  oppressive  old  ones  would  be  abolished. 
Many  of  the  former  Dutch  officials  were 
retained  in  their  posts,  provided  they  took  a 
quite  mild  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English 
King.  The  company's  paper  money  was 
guaranteed  and  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed. 

GRAAFF    REINET  ASSERTS  ITS 
INDEPENDENCE 

For  two  months  after  the  arrival  of  the 
British,  government  was  carried  out  under  the 
triple  authority  of  Admiral  Elphinstone,  and 
Generals  Clarke  and  Craig.  In  November 
Elphinstone  and  Clarke  departed,  leaving 
General  Craig,  with  two  thousand  troops,  in 
command. 

Stellenbosch  and  Swellendam  submitted  to 
British  rule  without  a  struggle,  but  the  inde- 
pendent farmers  of  Graaff  Reinet  would  not 
give  in  so  easily.  Their  leaders  sent  a  letter 
to  General  Craig  explaining  their  reasons  for 
having  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  company, 
and  asking  him  to  appoint  a  landdrost  and  to 
supply  them  with  ammunition. 

Craig  sent  a  conciliatory  reply,  authorizing 
Gerotz  to  act  as  landdrost  until  Craig's  nominee, 
Bressler,  should  arrive.  The  latter  appeared 
on  February  9.     His  instructions  from  Cape 


Town  were  to  conciliate  the  farmers  as  far  as 
possible.  Gerotz  gave  him  lodging  in  the 
drostdy  but  declined  to  hand  over  the  office  of 
landdrost  until  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  had  been  held.  This  took  place  on 
February  22nd,  and  consisted  of  the  heemraden, 
militia  officers  and  four  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Bressler  appeared  and  read  his  commission. 
He  then  officially  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
heemraden  for  the  same  afternoon,  but  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  At  two  o'clock  the  drostdy  bell  was 
rung,  the  British  flag  hoisted,  and  Bressler  called 
upon  all  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  There 


THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  GOVERNOR 
George,  Earl  Macartney,  was  the  first  properly  in- 
stalled English  Governor,  Major-General  Craig  having 
been  in  charge  until  his  arrival. 
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THE  CHARMING  LADY  ANNE  BARNARD 
This  miniature  by  Cosway  shows  the  wife  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
at  the  Cape  from  1797  to  1803,  Around  Lady  Anne,  renowned  for 
her  charm  and  beauty,  the  social  life  of  Cape  Town  revolved. 


was  an  uproar,  the  flag  was  torn  down,  and 
Bressler  was  informed  that  Marthinius  Prinsloo 
had  been  elected  "  Protector  of  the  Voice  of 
the  People."  His  instructions  were  that  no 
one  was  to  take  the  oath,  and  that  another 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  a  month's  time. 

At  the  second  meeting  Bressler  was  informed 
by  Adriaan  van  Jaarsveld  that  the  people 
intended  to  retain  their  own  government,  but 
that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  British  on  the  following  terms  :  That 
they  should  freely  bring  their  produce  to  Cape 
Town  for  sale  ;  that  they  would  obey  all  reason- 
able laws  provided  the  British  administration 
supplied  them  with  ammunition,  clothing  and 
such  other  articles  as  they  needed. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  bring  the  farmers 
to  submission,  Bressler  retired  to  Capetown. 
On  hearing  of  the  turn  of  events,  General  Craig 
cut  off  all  supplies  from  Graaff  Reinet  and  sent 


a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
men  to  Stellenbosch  to  be  ready 
to  advance  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Meanwhile,  dissension  had  made 
itself  felt  among  the  rebels.  The 
farmers  of  Zwartkops  River,  the 
Zuurveld  and  Bruintjes  Hoogte 
stood  out  for  their  independence, 
but  the  rest,  led  by  Gerotz, 
decided  to  submit.  Craig  issued 
an  amnesty  and  instructed  Gerotz 
to  carry  on  temporarily  as  land- 
drost. 

RESISTANCE  TO  THE  LAST 

Marthinius  Prinsloo  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  rebels  at  the  Bosch- 
berg  to  discuss  surrender.  Their 
decision  was  unanimous  enthusiasm 
for  resistance  to  the  last,  and  there 
was  even  talk  of  a  march  on  Swellen- 
dam  to  rouse  their  one-time  allies 
there.  The  rebels  were  confident 
that  external  help,  either  from  the 
French  or  the  Batavian  Republic, 
would  soon  arrive.  But  in  the  early 
autumn  came  news  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  Dutch  fleet,  without  a 
shot  fired,  at  Saldanha  Bay. 

This  fleet,  which  was  on  its  way 
to  the  East  Indies,  had  anchored  in 
Saldanha  Bay  with  a  view  to  attack- 
ing the  Cape.  Admiral  Elphinstone 
came  round  from  Simonstown  with 
supported  by  General  Craig  on 
2,500  men.  Hemmed  in  on  land 
and  sea,  the  Dutch  commander  surrendered 
without  battle. 

This  defeat  disheartened  the  rebel  farmers, 
and  in  November  Prinsloo  sent  his  terms  of 
surrender  to  Cape  Town.  These  asked  for  per- 
mission to  enter  Xosa  country  to  recover  stolen 
cattle,  permission  to  occupy  land  on  the  Koonap 
and  Kat  rivers,  for  a  landdrost  more  sympa- 
thetic to  the  farmers'  interests  than  Bressler, 
and  for  the  heemraden  to  be  made  elective. 

Craig  replied  very  firmly,  refusing  all  their 
points,  forbidding  the  farmers  on  any  account 
to  attack  the  Xosa  or  to  occupy  any  land 
beyond  the  boundary,  and  warning  them  of 
the  consequences  of  further  opposition.  Mean- 
while, the  governor  of  Batavia  had  sent  out  a 
shipful  of  ammunition  to  help  the  farmers, 
but   it   was   captured   by   the   British  with 


his  fleet, 
land  with 
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Portuguese  aid  in  Delagoa  Bay.  This  ended 
the  revolt.  Gerotz  remained  acting  land- 
drost  as  before.  And  the  farmers,  though 
subdued,  still  nursed  their  smouldering  griev- 
ances. 

After  some  months  of  debate,  the  British 
Government  at  last  decided  on  the  form  of 
administration  for  the  colony.  Supreme  power, 
civil,  military  and  naval,  was  to  be  vested  in 
the  governor,  who  was  to  be  a  civilian  of 
rank.  The  command  of  the  garrison  was  to 
be  taken  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
would  take  over  the  governorship  of  the  whole 
colony  when  necessary.  There  was  no  advisory 
body  at  all. 

THE  FIRST  BRITISH  GOVERNOR 

The  first  governor  appointed  was  George,  Earl 
Macartney,  an  able  reactionary  of  strongly  anti- 
Jacobin  principles,  who  arrived  at  the  Cape  on 
May  5,  1797.  Major-General  Francis  Dundas 
was  his  Lieutenant-Governor.  All  other  im- 
portant positions  in  the  administration  were 
given  to  Englishmen,  all  of  whom  drew  very 
handsome  salaries. 

The  governor  drew  £12,000  a  year  and  a 
pension  on  retirement  of  £2,000.  The  secre- 
tary, Andrew  Barnard,  drew  £3,500.  The 
total  bill  for  salaries  was  £24,700.  It  was, 
however,  a  period  of  great,  though  artificial, 
prosperity  in  Cape  Town,  owing  to  the  numbers 


THOOSTELYK  GESPREK 

TtrSSCREtfTEK 

HEERE JESUS 

jmEDELOOSE  ZiEL. 


■GEDRUKT  INS*.-!?  3TAD* 


ELLIOTT 

A  BEST  SELLER 
Apart  from  the  Government  Gazette,  notices  and 
almanacs,  this  bibliographical  rarity  was  the  earliest 
product  of  the  printing  press  in  South  Africa. 

of  troops  stationed  there,  a  market  for  their 
produce,  and  the  revenue  was  high. 

Few  important  changes  of  administration 
were  made.    Under  Craig's  regime  the  Com- 


CALEDON'S  FIRST  HOTEL 
An  old  drawing  of  the  building  erected  in  1797  at  Zwartberg  (now  Caledon)  to  accommodate  visitors  to  the 
hot  baths  there,  known  from  early  times  to  be  efficacious  in  curing  rheumatic  complaints.    The  water,  where 
it  issues  from  the  ground,  has  a  temperature  of  1 1 8  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  there  are  cold  springs  nearby. 
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ELLIOTT 

DISASTER  IN  TABLE  BAY 


A  major  tragedy  of  the  year  1799  occurred  on  the  evening  of  November  5.  The  "Sceptre,"  "Jupiter," 
"  Oldenburg  "  and  twelve  other  ships  were  lying  in  Table  Bay  when  a  storm  broke,  all  anchors  parted  and  the 
"  Sceptre  "  drove  broadside  on  to  the  shore  ;  nine  of  the  other  ships  were  wrecked  and  about  400  lives  were  lost. 
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mittee  of  the  High  Court  had  been  replaced  by 
the  Burgher  Senate,  consisting  of  six  members, 
vacancies  being  filled  by  government  nomina- 
tion from  a  panel  provided  by  the  Senate  itself. 
Judges  were  given  salaries.  The  powers  of  the 
Janddrosts'  courts  were  enlarged  to  deal  with  a 
wider  range  of  civil  cases.  Fixed  salaries  were 
given  to  officials,  and  fees  and  perquisites, 
except  those  appertaining  to  the  office  of  fiscal, 
were  abolished. 

Land  rents  in  arrear  at  the  date  of  the 
British  conquest  were  remitted.  All  countries 
friendly  to  Great  Britain  might  trade  with  the 
Cape  subject  to  a  ten  per  cent,  import  duty. 
British  goods  paid  five  per  cent.  This  did  not 
apply  to  trade  with  countries  east  of  the  Cape, 
where  the  British  East  India  Company  held  the 
monopoly.  No  provisions  were  allowed  to  be 
exported  without  special  permission  from  the 
secretary.  Prices  for  cattle  and  corn  were  fixed. 
The  farmers  were  obliged  to  sell  their  produce 
to  the  Government  on  demand,  at  a  fixed  price. 

THE  FIRST  POST  OFFICE 

In  March,  1798,  the  first  Post  Office  was 


opened  at  Cape  Town.  It  was  solely  concerned 
with  overseas  mail.  The  charge  was  one 
shilling  per  sheet  for  letters,  and  four  shillings 
a  pound  for  second-class  mail. 

The  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  delimited 
by  proclamation.  No  burgher  was  to  cross  them 
on  pain  of  flogging.  But,  in  fact,  many  farmers 
were  already  living  on  and  paying  rent  for 
farms  beyond  the  frontier  north  of  the 
Nieuwveldbergen,  and  nobody  disturbed 
them. 

A  new  form  of  oath  was  exacted  of  the 
burghers  which  caused  some  heartburning, 
especially  in  the  eastern  districts.  Disaffected 
burghers  suspected  of  Jacobinism  were  pun- 
ished by  having  dragoons  quartered  upon  them. 
In  Cape  Town  social  life  was  divided  into  two 
opposing  factions — the  pro-British  circle  which 
revolved  round  the  charming  Lady  Anne 
Barnard,  and  the  anti-British. 

Earl  Macartney  was  nicknamed  "  the  old 
Lord."  His  methods  were  rigid  and  autocratic. 
He  had  a  long  tussle  with  the  Burgher  Senate 
over  the  question  of  slaves.  He  refused  per- 
mission for  more  slaves  to  be  imported,  and 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSE 

This  sketch  of  Government  House,  able  to  bear  comparison  with  many  official  residences  in  London  and 
Amsterdam,  is  a  good  illustration  of  these  sophisticated  times.    Manners  were  urbane  and  genteel ;  a  high 
school  had  been  opened  in  Cape  Town  and  the  burghers'  children  were  being  taught  Latin  and  French. 


LODGE  DE  GOEDE  HOEP— EXTERIOR 
The  building  was  begun  bv  Thibault  and  Schutte  in  1801  and  dedicated  by  Commissioner-General  de  Mist 

in  1803. 


told  the  Senate  to  spend  their  money  and 
energies  on  providing  proper  street  lighting 
instead. 

Gout  and  age,  however,  vanquished  Lord 
Macartney,  and  feeling  that  he  could  not  support 
the  heat  of  a  second  Cape  summer,  he  retired 
in  November,  1798,  leaving  General  Dundas 
in  charge. 

At  the  same  time  three  regiments  left  for 
India.  Shortly  afterwards  a  terrible  fire  broke 
out  in  the  barracks  at  Cape  Town,  destroying 
one  hundred  and  thirty  horses  and  the  military 
stores.  News  of  these  depletions  in  the  military 
strength  of  the  Government  reached  the  dis- 
contented burghers  of  Graaff  Reinet. 

Bressler  had  been  reinstalled  as  landdrost 
of  Graaff  Reinet  in  July,  1797.  He  had  done 
his  best  to  persuade  the  Xosa  clans  to  move  out 
of  the  Zuurveld,  but  without  success.  They 


had  said  they  dare  not  return  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Fish  River  for  fear  of  Gaika.  An 
agreement  was  reached  by  Bressler  with 
Gaika  that  the  latter  would  not  molest  any 
of  the  returning  tribes,  but  nevertheless  none 
moved. 

In  January,  1 799,  Adriaan  van  Jaarsveld 
was  arrested  at  the  drostdy  of  Graaff  Reinet  for 
forging  a  tax  receipt.  This  precipitated  a 
revolt  of  the  long  disaffected  farmers  of  the 
Zuurveld,  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  the  Zwartkops 
River  and  the  Boschberg.  The  insurgents  were 
joined  by  Jan  Botha  and  Coenraad  Buis, 
two  renegades  who  lived  with  Gaika.  Buis 
had  been  outlawed  by  Lord  Macartney. 

General  Dundas  sent  troops  overland  and  by 
sea  to  quell  the  rebellion.  Both  detachments 
reached  Graaff  Reinet  in  March.  They 
marched  to  the  Boschberg,  where  Prinsloo  and 


LODGE  DE  GOEDE  HOEP— INTERIOR  » 

The  ceiling  was  designed  by  Anton  Anreith  and  the  building  therefore  represented  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
three  best  men  in  the  field  of  architecture  then  to  be  found  at  the  Cape. 
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his  men  capitulated.  Buis  and  Botha  escaped 
back  to  Gaika's  protection  in  Kaffirland. 
Eighteen  of  the  rebels,  including  Marthinius 
Prinsloo  and  Adriaan  van  Jaarsveld  and  his 
son,  were  taken  prisoners  to  Cape  Town  and 
confined  in  the  castle. 

Meanwhile  the  Xosas,  from  beyond  the 
Fish,  invaded  the  Zuurveld,  and  were  joined 
by  a  number  of  roving  Hottentots.  Two  large 
commandos  were  called  out  and  mustered  at 
Bushman's  River.  There  was  much  delay, 
however,  and  the  sporadic  defence  which 
individual  farmers  put  up  could  do  nothing 
towards  driving  out  the  invaders.  Farms  were 
being  plundered  and  a  number  of  people 
murdered. 


General  Dundas  then  came  on  the  scene  of 
disturbance  in  person,  bringing  with  him 
Maynier  to  treat  with  the  Kaffirs.  They  were 
at  last  backed  by  a  strong  force  of  commandos 
and  troops.  An  unsatisfactory  truce  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  Xosa  leaders  promised  to 
keep  the  peace  and  not  to  go  beyond  the 
Zuurveld.  On  October  16  peace  was  an- 
nounced, but  Dundas  himself  described  it  as 
rather  "  a  withdrawal  from  war  "  than  a  peace. 

A  few  Hottentot  troops  were  left  in  Graaff 
Reinet.  Fort  Frederick,  named  after  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  set  up  just  above  what  is  now 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  150  soldiers  left  to  man  it. 
Maynier  was  appointed  resident  commissioner 
of  Swellendam  and  Graaff  Reinet.  The  farmers 
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THE  LONDON  HOTEL 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeen-hundreds  a  very  showy  style  of  living  set  in.  Buildings  such  as  the  London 
Hotel,  seen  here,  were  erected  and  Cape  Town  began  to  assume  the  air  of  a  European  City.    Ladies  wore 
gowns  from  Paris  and  ship-loads  of  luxury  goods  sailed  into  Table  Bay. 
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COMMISSIONER  DE  MIST  TAKES  OVER 

By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  Cape  Colony  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Dutch.  Jacob  Abraham  de  Mist  was  appointed 
by  the  Bat  avian  Republic  to  take  over  the  Colony  from  General  Dundas  on  February  21,  1803.  This  important 
official,  who  is  shown  here,  increased  the  four  districts  of  the  Colony  to  six  by  adding  Uitenhage  and  Tulbagh. 
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were  left  even  more  discontented  than  before. 
The  British  administration  had  in  fact  done 
nothing  to  settle  the  problems  of  the  eastern 
frontier  districts.  General  Dundas  thought  of 
the  colony  only  in  relation  to  the  sea — as  a 
strategic  point  on  the  route  to  India. 

Meanwhile  there  was  trouble  on  the  northern 
border.  A  Namaqua  captain  called  Afrikaner 
swooped  down  from  his  stronghold  on  an  island 
in  the  Orange  River  and  marauded  the  Bush- 
men and  Hottentots  and  European  settlers  for 
miles  around.  Dundas  called  out  a  commando 
and  set  a  price  on  Afrikaner's  head.  It  proved 
impossible  to  catch  him.  However,  after  this 
he  usually  kept  off  the  colonists. 

THE  GOVERNORSHIP  OF  SIR  GEORGE 
YONGE 

At  this  time  the  London  Missionary  Society 
first  began  its  activities.  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  a 
Dutch  physician,  is  the  famous  name  among 
the  first  four  missionaries.  Soon  several  stations 
had  been  formed  beyond  the  northern  frontier. 

In  December,  1799,  the  new  governor 
arrived  and  took  office  while  Dundas  was  still 
away  at  the  frontier.    Sir  George  Yonge,  who 


was  recalled  less  than  eighteen  months  later, 
was  not  a  success.  He  was  generous,  but  weak  ; 
eager  for  reform,  but  conspicuously  lacking  in 
judgment;  and  his  weakness  allowed  him 
to  condone,  or  even  to  connive  at  corruption 
among  his  entourage.  Had  he  had  a  council 
to  advise  him,  as  Macartney  himself  had  sug- 
gested to  the  authorities  at  London,  Sir  George 
Yonge  might  have  done  tolerably  well.  As  it 
was,  he  became  extremely  unpopular,  retired 
in  disgrace,  and  was  not  even  provided  with  the 
customary  man-of-war  to  take  him  home. 

One  of  Yonge's  reforming  schemes  was  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  department  to 
raise'  the  standard  and  productivity  of  agri- 
culture in  the  colony.  Twelve  experts  were 
brought  from  England  and  settled  on  a  govern- 
ment farm  at  Klapmuts.  Their  salaries  ranged 
from  the  £500  a  year  of  the  superintendent  to 
ten  guineas  a  year  for  the  dairy-maid  and  ten 
pounds  for  the  farm  lad. 

Unfortunately  there  followed  a  season  of 
terrible  drought.  All  crops  failed,  and  famine 
was  barely  averted  by  importing  cereals  from 
India.  £8,000  had  been  spent  on  the  farm  and 
it  proved  unable  to  support  even  its  own  staff. 


A  TREATY  WITH  THE  XOSAS 

A  promise  made  by  the  Kaffirs  in  1778  to  accept  the  Fish  River  as  the  boundary  of  their  lands  had  not  prevented 
frequent  native  incursions  into  the  Zuurveld,  owing  to  tribal  quarrels.    In  June  1803,  at  the  meeting  here 
shown  between  Governor  Janssens  and  the  Xosa  chief  Gaika,  the  boundary  agreement  was  ratified. 
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THE  LAST  DUTCH  GOVERNOR 


General  Jan  Willem  Janssens  arrived  in  December, 
1802,  to  assume  the  governorship  on  the  handing  over 
of  the  Cape  by  the  British  to  the  Dutch. 

It  was  a  complete  failure.  A  few  farmers, 
however,  were  induced  by  its  example  to 
employ  a  more  modern  type  of  plough  than  the 
primitive  wooden  instrument  they  had  pre- 
viously been  using. 

In  August,  1800,  there  first  appeared  the 
official  gazette.  It  contained  proclamations, 
public  notices,  advertisements,  "  and  such 
general  reading  matter  as  the  government 
considered  might  safely  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  people."  It  was  called  the  Capetown  Gazette 
and  African  Advertiser,  and  came  out  weekly. 

MORE  DISCONTENT  IN  GRAAFF  REINET 

In  the  same  month  the  Graaff  Reinet 
prisoners  were  tried.  They  had  been  fifteen 
months  in  prison  without  trial.  They  were 
convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  Marthinius  Prinsloo  and  Adriaan  van 
Jaarsveld  were  to  be  put  to  death,  ten  others 
banished  for  life,  and  two  for  two  years.  Two 
more  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one 
and  two  years  respectively,  and  the  remaining 
two  were  acquitted. 


Two  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  for  the 
shortest  terms  were  released  by  Sir  George 
Yonge.  He  then  postponed  execution  of  the 
other  sentences  while  he  sent  to  England  for 
instructions.  Delays  were  prolonged  until  after 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  prisoners  were 
still  in  the  castle  when  the  colony  was  handed 
over  to  the  Batavian  Republic.  By  the  time 
they  were  eventually  released,  Adriaan  van 
Jaarsveld  had  died  in  confinement. 

Meanwhile  discontent  in  Graaff  Reinet  had 
been  seething  underground.  Maynier  was 
extremely  unpopular.  He  had  not  sufficient 
force  to  keep  the  frontier  policed.  He  could 
punish  the  farmers  for  violating  the  frontier 
laws,  but  he  was  unable  to  pursue  the  Kaffirs. 
To  the  farmers  it  seemed  as  if  the  Kaffirs  were 
allowed  to  attack  the  burghers  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  but  that  the  burghers  were  prevented 
from  retaliating. 

Petitions  were  sent  to  Cape  Town  to  have 
Maynier  removed.  In  October,  1801,  matters 
came  to  a  head.  The  farmers  besieged  Maynier 
in  his  own  drostdy.  General  Dundas  sent 
troops  to  rescue  him.    Maynier,  however,  was 


ELLIOTT 

A  FAIR  TRAVELLER 

Julie  de  Mist,  the  Commissioner  s  daughter,  who, 
when  only  20  years  old,  accompanied  her  father  on  his 
tour  of  the  Colony  in  1 803-4. 
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DE  MIST  SURVEYS  HIS  CHARGE 

After  Commissioner  de  Mist  had  taken  over  the  Cape  from  the  British  in  1803,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  survey 
he  eastern  districts  of  the  Colony  and  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  territorial  settlement  with  the  Kaffirs.  His 
travelling  party  is  here  seen  at  Algoa  Bay. 


recalled,  and  a  commission  was  set  up  to  investi- 
gate the  complaints  against  him.  The  commission 
acquitted  him,  but  he  was  not  sent  back.  Mean- 
while the  real  problem  remained  untouched, 
rhe  only  constructive  effort  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  Hottentot  reserve  on  the  Zwart- 
ops  River,  whither  Dr.  Vanderkemp  led  a  lew 
lundred  Hottentots,  mostly  women  and  children. 


Meanwhile,  Sir  George  Yonge  had  been 
recalled  and  General  Dundas  was  ordered 
to  hold  an  investigation  into  his  conduct  and 
the  allegations  made  against  him  by  the 
colonists.  In  March,  1802,  he  sent  in  his 
report.  Among  the  points  enumerated  against 
Yonge  was  that  he  had  allowed  bribes  to  be 
accepted  by  his  staff,  and  was  not  himself  above 


THE  COMMISSIONER  ON  TOUR 

De  Mist,  with  his  travelling  party,  at  Pikenierskloof.  The  Commissioner  s  expedition  resulted  in  the 
•stablishment  of  a  small  Hottentot  reserve  near  Fort  Frederick,  the  replanning  of  the  Colony's  administra- 
ive  divisions  into  smaller  districts,  and  provision  for  keeping  the  outposts  in  closer  touch  with  Cape  Town. 

G 
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TUTOR,  TRAVELLER,  TOPOGRAPHER 

Companion  of  de  Mist  in  his  tour  of  the  Colony  was  Dr.  Henry 
Lichtenstein,  a  German  surgeon,  whose  "  Travels  in  Southern 
Africa  in  1803-1806  "  give  a  vivid  account  of  the  country. 

suspicion,  that  he  had  connived  at  corruption 
in  the  placing  of  contracts  for  supplying  the 
troops,  and,  among  other  matters,  that  he 
had  greatly  annoyed  the  citizens  of  Cape  Town 
by  closing  the  Gardens  and  then  spending 
large  sums  of  public  money  on  them  for  his  own 
private  enjoyment. 

In  March,  1802,  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was 
signed.  It  provided  among  other  things  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  Batavian 
Republic  within  a  period  of  three  months.  The 
old  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  now  dis- 
appeared. In  its  place  was  the  Council  for 
Asiatic  Possessions  and  Establishments.  A 
lawyer  of  repute,  Jacob  Abraham  de  Mist, 
drew  up  a  plan  of  government  for  the  Cape. 
This  received  approval  by  the  Council  and  he 
was  appointed  Commissioner-General  to  super- 
intend the  transfer  of  the  colony.  Jan  Willem 
Janssens  was  appointed  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. 


On  December  23,  1802,  De  Mist 
and  Janssens  arrived  at  the  Cape. 
It  was  arranged  between  de  Mist  and 
General  Dundas  that  the  Dutch  flag 
should  be  run  up  at  the  castle  on 
January  1 ,  the  Dutch  troops  having 
taken  over  the  night  before.  But  at 
noon  on  the  31st  a  British  ship 
brought  dispatches  to  Dundas  in- 
structing him  to  delay  the  transfer. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  to  do) 
nothing  to  annoy  the  Dutch  officials. 

He  was  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
He  communicated  his  instructions  to 
de  Mist.  The  Dutch  forces  wenfi 
into  camp  at  Rondebosch  with 
Janssens  while  de  Mist  stayed  at  the 
Castle.  This  awkward  state  of 
affairs  went  on  for  nearly  two 
months.  At  last,  on  February  19, 
a  dispatch  came  ordering  Dundas 
to  hand  over  the  colony  immediately. 
Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  th© 
Batavian  flag  was  hoisted  and  Dundas 
issued  a  proclamation  releasing  alii 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  from 
their  oath  to  the  English  King.  A1 
few  days  later  Dundas  and  the 
English  officials  set  sail  for  home. 
Before  they  had  reached  England, 
war  had  again  broken  out  with  the> 
French,  and  England  was  once  more 
casting  her  eye  on  the  Cape. 


THE  DUTCH  REGAIN   THE  CAPE 

In  their,  occupation  of  the  Colony,  the  British 
had  done  little  more  than  make  a  few  modifi- 
cations in  the  policy  and  administration  of  the 
old  company.  The  Batavian  Republic,  howl 
ever,  imbued  with  the  new  revolutionary  doc- 
trines, determined  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
old  administration  and  to  remodel  the  colony 
on  modern  lines. 

The  keynote  of  its  policy  was  centralization. 1 
The  Cape  was  to  be  bound  closely  to  thd 
mother  country  in  order  to  facilitate  direct 
control  ;  and  in  the  colony  itself  government 
was  to  tighten  up  the  links  between  Cape  Towm 
and  the  outlying  districts.  The  frontiers  werft 
to  be  strictly  controlled,  the  Kaffirs  kept  out  and( 
the  farmers  kept  in.  And  the  government  011 
the  outlying  districts  was  to  be  brought  strictly; 
into  line  with  that  of  Cape  Town.  The  adminis> 
trative  system  was  to  be  completely  overhauled 
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There  was  to  be  a  governor  and  a  council  of 
four  to  advise  him  ;  a  secretary,  a  department 
of  accountancy.  The  council  of  justice  was  to 
consist  of  a  president  and  six  councillors,  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  professional  lawyers.  The 
Burgher  Senate  remained,  but  its  numbers  were 
reduced  to  five. 

Unfortunately  the  mother  country,  crushed 
in  the  European  war  between  England  and 
France,  rent  by  internal  faction,  was  weak  and 
poor.  Janssens  had  not  the  financial  resources 
behind  him  to  put  into  good  effect  the  policy 
of  the  Republic.  Administrative  changes  and 
reforms  were  introduced,  but  the  great  problem 
of  the  Colony,  the  pacification  of  the 
frontiers  and  the  settlement  of  relations  between 
Europeans  and  natives,  was  shelved  in  just  the 
same  way  as  the  British  had  shelved  it.  The 
problem  called  for  strong  defence  and  intensive 
European  settlement  behind  the  frontiers. 
Janssens  had  only  £100,000  available  for 
defence,  whereas  the  British  had  estimated  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

THE   PACT  WITH  GAIKA 

One  of  Janssens'  first  acts  was  to  undertake 
a  tour  of  the  Eastern  districts.  In  May,  1803, 
he  held  a  conference  on  the  Sunday  River  with 
the  Xosa  chiefs  who  were  occupying  the 
Zuurveld.  They  told  him,  as  they  had  told 
Bressler,  that  they  dared  not  return  over  the 
Fish  for  fear  of  Gaika,  and,  in  fact,  refused  to 
move  off  the  Zuurveld.  They  agreed,  however, 
to  make  peace  with  Gaika  if  the  latter  would 
make  the  overtures.    Janssens  then  went  on  to 


interview  Gaika  at  the  Kat  River.  Coenraad 
Buis  appeared  in  the  role  of  Gaika's  chief 
adviser. 

A  pact  of  friendship  was  entered  into.  Gaika 
promised  not  to  interfere  with  any  tribes  who 
returned  over  the  Fish,  but  he  refused  to  make 
overtures  to  his  uncle  Ndhlambi.  (The  quarrel 
between  these  two  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  migration  of  Xosas  into  the 
Zuurveld.)  He  promised  that  none  of  his 
people  should  cross  the  Fish,  and  to  give  up  the 
European  rebels  who  were  living  under  his 
protection,  except  Coenraad  Buis.  One  or 
two  actually  were  given  up,  several  fled  to  other 
tribes,  and  Jan  Botha  was  murdered  among 
Ndhlambi's  friends.  Buis  returned  to  the 
Colony  of  his  own  accord  and  was  sent  to  live  in 
Swellendam. 

Janssens  then  left  for  the  northern  frontiers, 
having,  in  fact,  effected  nothing.  The  tribes 
did  not  move  off  the  Zuurveld.  The  garrison 
at  Fort  Frederick  was  reduced  by  half,  and 
presently  Gaika  and  Ndhlambi  went  to  war 
again  and  the  whole  country  east  of  Bushman's 
River  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil. 

Janssens'  tour  was  followed  by  another  under- 
taken by  the  Commissioner-General.  De  Mist 
was  unable  to  do  even  as  much  as  the  governor 
for  the  eastern  frontier.  A  conference  was 
arranged  with  the  chiefs  on  the  Zuurveld,  but 
they  did  not  appear.  The  net  result  of  both 
expeditions  was  the  creation  of  a  small  Hottentot 
reserve  not  far  from  Fort  Frederick  (whither 
Dr.  Yanderkemp  had  retired  with  his  flock), 
which  was  christened  Bethelsdorp  ;    the  re- 


THE  CAMP  AT  WYNBERG,  1805 

Here  the  Dutch  troops  encamped  in  the  months  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Blaauwberg.    Jagers,  Dutch 
md  Hottentot  infantry,  and  dragoons  are  encamped  to  the  right  of  the  road.     To  the  left  the  burgher 
cavalry  tents  are  in  the  foreground,  backed  by  those  of  the  Light,  Mounted  and  Field  Artillery. 
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naming  of  the  Moravian  Mission  settlement  as 
Genadendal  ;  and  a  decision  to  re-divide  part 
of  the  colony  into  smaller  districts. 

Thus  in  February,  1804,  a  new  district  was 
carved  out  of  the  most  troublesome  portion  of 
Graaff  Reinet  and  named  Uitenhage,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  a  portion  of  Swellen- 
dam  was  added  to  it.  In  July  Tulbagh 
district  was  created  by  proclamation  out  of  part 
of  Swellendam. 

Before  de  Mist  left  the  country  in  September, 
1 804,  he  gave  to  Cape  Town  its  present  coat-of- 
arms,  devised  from  an  adaptation  of  that  of 
Abraham  van  Riebeeck.  Before  his  departure, 
also,  one  of  the  two  main  reforms  of  the 
Batavian  administration  was  proclaimed — 
liberty  of  conscience.  All  religions,  Christian 
or  pagan,  were  to  have  equal  protection 
of  the  law.  Such  a  measure  could  scarcely 
be  popular  among  the  strict  Calvinist 
settlers. 

A  much  greater  shock  was  in  store  for  them, 
however,  when  the  Board  of  Education  waa 
formed  to  organize  the  Colony's  schools  on, 
secular  lines.    Less  unpopular  was  the  measure 
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permitting  a  landdrost  and  two  heemraden  to 
solemnize  civil  marriages. 

The  full  effects  of  the  impact  of  the  new 
European  doctrines  on  the  traditional  outlook 
of  the  Colony  never  developed.  In  July,  1805, 
a  fleet  sailed  from  England  to  recapture  the 
Cape.  Janssens,  who,  from  the  time  he  learned 
that  the  English  and  French  were  again  at  war, 
knew  that  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the 
Cape,  had  done  his  utmost  to  strengthen  the 
defences  of  the  Colony.  But  he  had  nothing 
like  enough  forces  at  his  disposal. 

On  January  4,  1806,  the  British  fleet  dropped 
anchor  between  Robben  Island  and  the  shore. 
The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Home 
Popham,  the  troops  under  General  Baird.  The 
next  day  the  troops,  all  except  a  few  regiments 
who  had  been  sent  to  Saldanha  Bay,  landed  on 
Blaauwberg  Strand. 

Meanwhile  General  Janssens  set  out  to  meet 
them  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  men. 
They  spent  the  night  at  Rietvlei  on  the  7th,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Blaauwberg  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  in  the  height  of  the  summer,  and  the 
heat  was  disabling.  Janssens  had  hoped  to 
occupy  the  heights  of  the  Blaauwberg  that  morn- 
ing, when  he  saw  the  British  marching  down 
them  towards  Cape  Town.  He  spread  his  army 
out  in  a  line  facing  the  British  advance.  Both 
sides  opened  fire.  Almost  at  once  the  mercen- 
aries, who  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
regulars,  fell  back.  The  French,  the  burghers 
and  the  coloured  troops  stood  their  ground  as 
best  they  could,  but  the  position  was  hopeless. 

The  scattered  army  was  reformed  at  Rietvlei. 


The  German  mercenary  regiments  were  ordered 
to  return  to  Cape  Town.  The  French  troops 
returned  to  their  ships.  The  remainder  fell 
back  with  Janssens  to  the  Hottentots 
Hollands. 

Meanwhile  General  Baird  marched  on  Cape 
Town,  supported  by  the  fleet.  As  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  defending  the  city,  Colonel 
von  Prophalow  offered  no  opposition.  On 
January  10  the  capitulation  was  signed  at 
Papendorp,  now  Woodstock. 

The  castle  and  forts  and  all  property  of  the 
government  in  Cape  Town  was  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  British.  The  regular  troops  and  the 
French  were  to  be  given  up  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  burghers  were  to  return  to  their  homes. 
All  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists  were  to 
be  preserved,  and  the  paper  money  in  circu- 
lation was  to  remain  official  tender  until  new 
arrangements  were  made.  The  next  day  a 
proclamation  was  issued  requiring  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  English  King,  and  forbidding 
anybody  to  help  Janssens'  army  in  any 
way. 

Janssens  was,  anyhow,  in  an  impossible 
position,  and  to  prolong  resistance  would  only 
have  been  to  shed  blood  uselessly.  On  January 
18,  after  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  terms,  Janssens  signed  a  capitu- 
lation which  finally  surrendered  the  whole 
Colony  to  the  British. 

On  March  6,  the  Dutch  Governor,  after 
sending  a  letter  to  General  Baird  recommending 
to  his  care  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  set 
sail  from  the  Cape  with  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  the  remnants  of  his  army. 
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ELLIOTT 

WHERE  BRITAIN  GAINED  THE  CAPE 
Brink's  Inn,  at  the  foot  of  Hottentots  Holland  Kloof  where  in  January,   1806,   Governor  Janssens  and 
General  Beresford  arranged  the  terms  on  which  Cape  Colony  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Forces. 


ELLIOTT 

WHERE  CAPE  TOWN'S  FATE  WAS  SEALED 

Treaty  House,  Woodstock  (formerly  Papendorp),  now  demolished,  where  Lieut.-Col.  von  Prophalow,  General 
Baird  and  Commodore  Home  Popham  were  supposed  to  have  signed  the  articles  of  capitulation  of  Cape  Town. 
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The  Development  of  Cape  Colony  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century 


When  the  last  officials  of  the  now  defunct 
Batavian  Republic  sailed  from  Cape- 
town for  Holland  on  March  6,  1806, 
the  British  occupation  began  in  real  earnest. 
General  David  Baird,  who  commanded  the 
invading  army,  laid  no  claim  to  being  a  colonial 
administrator.  He  knew  that  policy  must  be 
decided  by  the  authorities  in  Whitehall,  and 
that  he  must  make  some  temporary  arrange- 
ment during  the  waiting  period  that  would  be 
necessary,  in  those  days  of  slow  transport,  for 
new  instructions  to  arrive. 

He  was  faced  with  a  Dutch-speaking  colony, 
accustomed  to  Dutch  customs  and  methods  of 
government,  and  by  no  means  delighted  at 
being  governed  by  what  was,  after  all,  a 
foreign  power,  even  though  the 
new  rulers  were  reasonable  in  their 
treatment  and  had  accomplished 
their  purpose  with  a  minimum  of 
bloodshed.  Baird's  administration 
was  therefore  essentially  a  makeshift 
affair.  Indeed,  for  many  years  after 
the  occupation,  neither  Baird  nor 
the  governors  subsequently  ap- 
pointed really  made  much  effort  to 
administer  the  territory  as  anything 
but  a  Dutch  country  under  British 
control.  Dutch  remained  as  the 
official  language  ;  the  Dutch  mach- 
inery of  local  government  with  its 
landdrosts  and  its  heemraden  per- 
sisted ;  and  very  few  British  settlers 
arrived  until  many  years  after  the 
conquest. 

At  the  same  time,  Britain  herself 
was  mainly  preoccupied  for  the  next 
nine  years  with  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon,  now  running  wild  through 
Europe.  The  nation's  entire  re- 
sources were  devoted  to  the  carrying 
on  of  this  life-and-death  struggle 
between  the  rival  giants  of  western 
civilization,  and  there  was  little  left 
in  the  Exchequer  for  colonial  de- 
velopment, whether  in  South  Africa 
or  elsewhere.  It  was  not  until 
Waterloo  had  been  safely  fought  and 
won,   and    Napoleon    was  cooped 


up  out  of  harm's  way  in  St.  Helena,  that  any 
widespread  attention  could  be  given  to  the 
newly-acquired  empire. 

The  Colony  was  a  somewhat  unprofitable 
investment  for  the  time  being.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  something  over  73,000,  it  exported 
about  £60,000  worth  of  products — mainly 
agricultural — per  year,  and  against  this  im- 
ported to  the  extent  of  over  £100,000.  Such 
an  "  adverse  "  balance  of  trade  was  far  from 
satisfactory  in  a  territory  whose  main  object 
was  perhaps  still  to  provide  profit  for  business 
undertakings  at  home. 

The  officials  of  the  old  regime  proved,  in  the 
main,  quite  willing  to  transfer  their  loyalty  to 
their  new  masters  rather  than  lose  their  jobs 


THE  VICTOR  OF  BLAAUWBERG 
Major-General  Sir  David  Baird,  the  Commander  of  the  British 
troops  who  in  1 806  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Batavian  Republic. 
After  the  final  surrender  of  the  Colony  on  January  18,  Baird 
became  Acting  Governor  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
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IMIOCLAM  ATI  EN, 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  TIIK  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 


GOUVEllNKMENT  »»»  nt  KAAP  i,r  GOEDE  HOOP, 
l .«  ■!■•  IMrn  |*jhj,  u  ,ten  2J,«  W«  1**4 


ARTICLKS  OF  CAPITULATION  pn./HMfrf  b„  the  Lieut - 
( . ,'  ,„.  illUtOMMl  s  1  lASIMIKUS  h.s  PKUPHALOW, 
ComManf/aiM  n/t/n;  Town,  Cattte,  nuj  t  trt  umjuistnt  Fortifl* 
nidiras  »/  (/■«  Cu;/t  0,"  0,.ui/  //u/.r, 
TO 

r*t-  Mnjor.QeucrtU  in  the  Scrvia  of  Ha  llnlaunic  Mytstv, 
Sir  I)AVI1»  BAtRD,  K.C.  Commaiultr  in  Chvf  «./  Ml 
Majeilyt  Forces,  ati  LoMModow  Sit  HOME  POPHAM, 
K.M.  Cvmmandtr  ,n  Ckuf  of  llii  Brilanxu  MnjtHu'i  Naval 
Porta  in  T<ibk  liny. 

Art.  1.  The  Capitulation  being  signed,  the  Cape  Town, 
Castle,  ami  circumjacent  Fortifications  shall  be  immediately 
surrendered  to  the  Troops  of  (lis  Britannic  Majesty,  viz,  the 
Fortification!  of  the  Kins**  Block-HoiMC,  Cram's  Tower,  and 
all  the  Batteries  wufim  that  circnit,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
Camps  Bay. 


2.  The  Harrison  shall, 
the  Honours  of  War,  and  1 
heroine  Prisoners  of  War  ; 
the  Cohmy,  or  married  wi 
cient  handed  Property  to  t 
ciliated,  shall  he  at  llbertj 
have  themselves  as  becoa 
proeeed  to  tireat  Britain 
previously  passed  their  P.i 
changed. 


id.i 


out  with  all 
Arms,  and 


in  of  suffi- 
1  Me  d..r.,i- 


ml  having 

HlMf  OX- 


3.  Ail  Qmvcrs  who,  according  to  the  previous  Article,  mutt 
go  to  F.urope,  ftbatl  bt:  provided  with  passages  at  the  expense  of 
His  Bnlanr.ic  Majesty,  and  shall  have  leave  to  icalize  'heir  Pro- 
perty previottrf  to  their  departure,  ami  receive  the  Hume  Pay  as 
they  did  in  their  own  Service,  ti.t  the  day  of  thetr  embarkation. 

4.  The  French  Subjects  who,  belonging  to  thr  stranded 
Frigate  1' Atalatite,  and  the  Stranded  Privateer  /-?  Xavalcnn,  wore 
rasuEtily  here,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  Capitulation,  shall 
be  treated  on  the  same  footing  a*  the  Garrison;  but  tin  y  must 
all  be  embarked  for  Europe,  as  well  as  every  other  French 
Subject  in  th*  Colony, 

jwti,  wi  0  have  borne  Arms,  to  be 
Town,  and  m.iy  immediately  re- 
us. But  the  distinction  between 
tants  is  to  remain  the  same,  and 


5.  The  Inhabitant 
considered  a<  be  lorn 
turn  to  their  former 
the  Burghers  and  oil 


'  In 


ubject  t 


te  fame  restrictions  as  under  the  i 1  it  Laws. 


Civil  or  Military  Re! 
and  Inhabitants,  to 
tutiona  of  that  kind, 


Churches,  Or  pi 
Jiidl  remain  fi 


ether  h<*longing  to  the 
nent,  to  the  Burghers 
iml  other  Public  Intti- 
tmtout  hed. 


7.  Public  Property  of  every  description,  whether  consisting 
of  Treasure,  or  Navnl  or  Military  Stores,  Buildings,  Estates  or 
Merchandize,  belonging  to  thr-  Bat  avian  Republic  or  the  Go- 
■  vrnment  of  France,  shall  be  faithfully  delivered  up,  and  proper 
Inventories  given  of  them  as  soon  as  possible* 


ARTIKRLEN  van  CAPlTVLATiE,  voorgesteld  door  den 
liuteti  mt    fCotoael  IIIKRONIMUS    (  ASIMIKUS  von 
PROPHALOW,   Rommanfont  van  dc  Stad,   Citadel  en 
daarom  liy-jende  Storklen  van  de  Kaap  de  Gocde  Hoop, 
AAN 

(Jrmraal  in  duiMt  van  Ztjnr  (Imot-ftritfanni&cne 
,  Str  DAVID  13  A I  III),  Kommandani  r.n  Chf 
ran  Zi/ntr  Gr6ot-Brittannucl*e  Afnjesieits  Trocpen,  rn  dm 
QimmudureSir  HOME  POPHAM,  Kommandani  e*  Chef 
van  Zunt  Uroot-Briltannucht  Majtitcits  NavaU  Ma*it  m 
de  TajAbaat.  * 

Art.  L  Terstond  na  Net  teekeiion  der  Capitnlatie,  zal  d« 
Ka  tpttad,  Citadel  un  ootlif^eode  Sterkten,  a  an  de  Troepen  van 
Zvnc  Groot  Britattntsche  Majesteil  worden  ovcrgeeeven.de  For- 
tt  He  alien  van  *»  Konittgi  Blolcbuis,  Craig's  ToVen  en  aile  deBat- 
teryen  to  dien  omtrek  en  aan  dc  andere  zyde  der  Campa-baai. 


lien  Ma 


flet  Gamts 
ten,  hunqc  ' 
zvti ;  dorh  7 
of  met  Inbtx 


hunnc  cnib; 

4.  Dl-  Fi 
/  italntttr, 

alhier  hi  bb 
zullen  op  i* 
dorh  zv  mo 
a)s  elk<  Ft; 


,  by  do  overgaaf,  met  alle  Krygfseer  ait- 
ieo  alsdan  nederleff2;en,  en  Kryg4ge,van)ije- 
ige  ^Vilieier  >«,  als  (tiboorlm^en  der  Kolo- 
n  g  itrouwd,  dan  wd  in  beta  van  cenoe^- 
ayn,  ora  behooityk  en  ter  goeder  trf.uw 
,  xalleii  vryhenl  bebben,  zoo  hint;  alhier 
ph,  gelyk  goede  Onderdanen  en  Bursars 
len,  ol  met  behoorlyke  Paspoorten  naar 
artr«kkeui  na  voorj«fhun  W'nord  van  Ber 
lu  rue,  le  Etillen  dieaeu  tot  dat  iy  behoorlyk 
ti. 

en,  die,  Volgens  het  voor^aande  Artikel, 
ertrckken.  /il  Passagie  worden  bezor^d 
root-Brittannische  Majesteit,  met  vryhcid 
ien,  »oor  huu  vurtrck,  te  realiseren,  en 
Ctdtenst,  tot  den  dag  van 

ran  het  jjestr.inde  Fregat 
/e  Napoleon,  srich  toevallig 
iae  Capitnlatie  beerepen  zyn, 
rnisoen'  wordeo  bebandeld  ; 
>rden  ge**mbarkeerd,  ^oo  wei 
Kolonie. 


le  Soldy,  als  in  hun  eig 
kalie  oiitvanijen. 
nsehe  Onderdanen,  die 
n  den  gestranden  Kape 
bevonden,  en  onder  de 
yken  voet  als  het  Gji 
t  •!  alle  n.t  .r  Europa  wo 


0.  D 
zulleri  m 
nen  terst 


Inge/etenen  der  Stad  die  wap^nen  hebben  f^edras-en, 
den  geconsidereerd  als  lot  de  Stad  te  behooren,  m  kun- 
nd  lot  httnne  vorigebeiighedeo  temg,keeren  ;  doch  het 
ond-  raehfid  ttisschen  de  BurgCTl  en  andere  In^ezetenen,  zai  het- 
/•  Ifde,  en  oriderworj>en  nan  dezeifde  bepalingen,  als  onder  da 
Hollandsche  Wetten  blyvcn. 

ft.  AUe  ter  eoeder  trouwe  particutiere  Kigendornracn,  zoo  aan 
Civiele  en  Mihtairc  Dienaren  van  het  Gonvemement,  als  aan 
Burgers  en  Ingczetenen,  gelyk  nude  aan  Kerken,  Weeskamer 
en  andere  pubiieke  Gesitrhtt.:i  van  dien  aard  behoorende,  zuilen 
vrv  en  onaangeroerd  blyvcn* 

nttegen  xullea  al!e  pubiieke  Eigendornnien,  het  ty 
Geld,  dan  wet  in  Schetps-  of  Krygabehoeften,  of  is 
Gebouwen,  Landeryen  of  Koopmanschappen  bestaan,  toebe* 
hoormde  aan  de  Bataafsche  Republiek,  of  het  GovmTM*$#& 
van  t'rankryk,  ler  goeder  trouwe  worden  overgeleverd,  «a  fee* 
hoorlyke  InvenUruseadaarvan  w»o  dra  als  mogciyk  wordan  «f« 
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THE  CAPITULATION  OF  CAPE  TOWN 
The  Articles  of  capitulation  of  Cape  Town  were  agreed  upon  on  January  10,  1806,  between  Colonel  von 
Prophalow,  Commander  of  the  Dutch  forces  holding  the  town,  and  the  English  military  and  naval  chiefs, 
Baird  and  Popham.    The  agreement,  it  will  be  seen,  ensured  honourable  treatment  for  the  defenders. 
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and  be  sent  back  to  Holland.  Most  of  them 
speedily  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  and  carried  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  They  were  not  unduly  interfered 
with.  Baird's  principal  measure  when  he 
began  his  term  as  temporary  governor  was  to 
confiscate  all  public  buildings  and  property, 
notably  the  agricultural  research  station  that 
had  been  established  by  the  Dutch  at  Groene- 
kloof,  and  a  Dutch-owned  whale-fishery  at 
Cape  Town.  The  title  to  these  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Government,  and  they,  too, 
carried  on  as  before. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CALEDON 

Baird  revised  the  customs  charges  to  give 
what  amounted  to  a  seven-per-cent  preference 
on  British  goods  imported  into  the  colony  ;  and, 
to  meet  the  acute  shortage  of  unskilled  labour, 
permitted  the  importation  of  500  slaves  from 
Mozambique. 

The  more  serious  business  of  administration 
began  when  the  first  officially-appointed 
governor  arrived  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of 
Caledon,  who  came  with  complete  power  over 


the  colony.  He  was  responsible  solely  to  the 
Colonial  Office  in  Whitehall.  No  criticism  or 
advice  was  called  for  from  any  locally-appointed 
council  or  committee.  There  was  no  redress 
against  any  decision  he  might  take,  except  the 
long  process  of  appealing  direct  to  London  and 
waiting  for  them  to  investigate  and  come  to 
their  own  conclusions  about  the  complaint. 
Caledon,  however,  used  his  despotic  power 
on  the  whole  justly  and  with  wisdom.  There 
were  criticisms  during  his  term  of  office,  but 
nothing  like  the  organized  opposition  that 
sprang  up  in  later  years  against  one  of  his 
successors,  Lord  Charles  Somerset. 

Apart  from  the  ever-present  economic 
troubles  which  never  ceased  to  confront  the 
struggling  community,  fighting  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  a  world  riven  by  a  great  war,  its  main 
problem  lay  in  the  depredations  of  the  bellicose 
natives  who  inhabited  the  territory  all  around 
the  north  and  east  borders.  Particularly  in  the 
early  years  of  British  rule,  the  military  garrison 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  was  so  small 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
these  robbers.    The  settlers  themselves,  it  is 


THE  GUARD  OFF  DUTY 
The  entrance  to  the  Government  Gardens  at  Cape  Town  in  1804,  showing  the  original  gate  pillars.    The  troops 
seated  on  the  brick  walls  of  the  water  channels  by  the  Guardhouse,  over  whose  door  is  the  monogram  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  still  wear  their  powdered  hair  in  pigtails  tied  with  ribbon. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

By  His  Excellency  Lieut. -General  Sir  DAVID  BAIRD,  <tc. 

WHEREAS  it  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  the  Im- 
portation of  a  few  Negro  Slave*  would  be  highlv  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Settlement;  and  whereas -applications  have 
been  made  to  allow  the  Slaves  from  on  board  the  Portuguese 
Ship  Dido,  to  be  landed  and  deposed  of,  and  which  Vessel',  from 
her  want  of  repairs,  mnst  at  any  rate  be  detained  hen*  for  a 
considerable  time  : — now,  being  anxious  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  Inhabitants,  and  to  contribute  by  every  means  in  my 
power  to  their  welfare,  I  have  thought  proper  to  allow  the  Sfaves 
from  on  board  the  said  Portuguese  Ship  Dido  to  be  lauded ;  and 
in  order  that  each  Inhabitant  may  have  an  opportunity  of  fur- 
nishing himself  w.th  the  Slave  or  Slaves  he  may  require,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any  fraudulent  or  illicit  transaction, 
I  have  permitted  the  said  Slaves  to  be  disposed  of,  only  oo  con- 
dition, that  they  are  to  be  Bold  at  a  public  sale,  the  Master  and 
Owner  of  the  Portuguese  Ship  having  entered  iuto  a  Bond  to  for- 
feit One  Thousand  Rix-dollars  for  every  Slave  not  disposed' oi  by 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Given  under  rov  Hand  and  Seal,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
this  30th  day  of  October,  1805. 

(Signed)  D.  BAIRD, 

Lieut. -Ventral,  Commanding  m  Chief. 

By  Oruerof  His  Excellency, 

{Signed)  J.  C.  SMYTH,  A.  C.  Secretary. 

ELLIOTT 

"A  FEW  NEGRO  SLAVES  " 

Slavery  at  the  Cape  continued  for  28  years  after  the 
final  British  occupation.    This  proclamation  appeared 
in  the  "  Government  Gazette  "  of  October  30,  1806. 

true,  had  formed  "  burgher-militia,"  civilian 
regiments  which  could  be  called  on  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  in  times  of  emergency  ; 
but  these  could  only  become  effective  after  the 
damage  had  been  done.  They  could  not  be 
formed  into  a  permanent  defence  force  to  keep 
the  Kaffirs  on  their  own  side  of  the  frontiers. 

TACKLING  THE  KAFFIR  MENACE 

Caledon  saw,  soon  after  he  took  office,  that 
this  problem  would  have  to  be  settled  quickly 
and  finally  if  the  colony  was  ever  to  become  a 
secure  and  flourishing  community.  Any  new 
settlement  on  a  big  scale  would  have  to  be  in 
the  virgin  territory  lying  on  the  outskirts,  i.e., 
in  the  lands  nearest  to  the  Kaffir  country  and 
therefore  most  vulnerable  to  that  type  of 
attack.  As  a  preliminary  to  dealing  with  it, 
he  sent  a  commission  to  explore  the  almost 
unknown  area  round  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Orange  River,  which  bounded  the  colony  on 
the  north-east.  It  was  here  that  the  problem 
of  native  raids  by  the  particularly  ferocious 
Xosa  tribes  was  giving  the  lonely  settler  a  great 
deal  to  worry  about.  He  never  knew  when  he 
retired  for  the  night  whether  he  would  wake 
up  the  next  morning  with  his  huts  and  his  stock 
intact. 

The  commission  made  a  very  thorough  job 
of  its  exploration.    It  examined  the  conditions 


among  the  settlers,  and  among  the  tribes  beyond 
the  frontier.  Its  most  important  discovery  was 
that  many  of  the  Xosa  tribes,  expelled  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  land  belonging  to  the  Batavian 
Republic,  had,  in  the  absence  of  any  form  of 
military  supervision  at  the  frontier,  drifted  back 
into  the  colony  in  large  numbers,  and  were 
giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  As  a  means 
of  increasing  the  general  security  of  the  frontier 
territory,  they  recommended  that  more  settlers 
should  be  attracted  to  the  frontier  districts  by 
offering  them  land  at  attractive  rentals.  This 
policy  of  giving  especial  encouragement  to 
colonization  of  the  outlying  portions  was  a 
feature  of  the  British  administration  throughout 
the  early  years  ;  an  important  subsidiary  effect 
was  that  it  brought  about  frequent  extension 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  pushing  of  the  native 
tribes  farther  and  farther  to  the  north. 

INVASION   OF  NATIVE  TERRITORY 

Despite  the  commission's  report  in  1808, 
very  little  had  been  done  to  remedy  the  con- 
ditions of  the  northern  and  north-eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  colonies.  This  was  partly  because 
the  central  authorities  were  perpetually  short  of 
money  (Whitehall  always  begrudged  paying 
out  a  penny  to  keep  its  new  possession  solvent) , 
and  partly  because  conditions  were  such  that 
it  was  difficult  to  remedy  them  without  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Caledon,  eager  to  be  concilia- 
tory, had  persuaded  the  tribes  just  across  the 
frontier  to  promise  to  behave  themselves  and  not 
ravage  the  territory  on  the  British  side  of  the 
line.  Many  of  them  had  cleared  out  of  British 
territory,  indeed,  but  they  only  moved  up  into 
the  mountains,  where  they  imagined  they  would 
be  safe  from  the  white  man,  and  resumed  con- 
tinual pillaging  from  their  fastnesses.  Inter- 
tribal wars,  banditry,  looting  and  raiding  did 
not  diminish,  and  in  1811  the  new  Governor, 
Sir  John  Cradock,  decided  that  the  Kaffirs 
must  be  taught  a  lesson. 

In  October  of  that  year,  he  called  out  the 
burgher-militia  in  the  districts  nearest  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  particularly  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Uitenhage  and  Graaff  Reinet.  He 
sent  a  small  army  to  assist  them,  with  orders  to 
invade  the  Kaffir  territory  and  pacify  it.  The 
Kaffirs  made  no  attempt  to  resist  this  invading 
force,  but  contented  themselves  with  carrying  on 
a  desultory  guerrilla  warfare,  sometimes  half- 
agreeing  to  capitulate  and  discuss  terms,  only 
to  re-open  hostilities  when  they  thought  they 
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ELLIOTT 

CAPE  TOWN  IN  1805 

Cape  Town  as  seen  from  the  Orangezicht  in  1805.  Prominent  are  the  place  of  execution,  near  the  pier  head ; 
the  tower  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  Amsterdam  and  Chavonnes  batteries  on 
the  shore,  to  the  left,  the  latter  flying  the  Dutch  flag. 


THE  TALL  SHIPS  RIDE  AT  ANCHOR 

Perhaps  the  best-known  picture  of  Table  Bay  and  its  shipping,  this  spirited  view  was  painted  by  Sutherland 
after  W.  J.  Huggins,  marine  draughtsman  to  King  William  IV,  and  dates  from  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset. 
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THE  FIRST  BRITISH  CIVIL  GOVERNOR^0" 


The  Earl  of  Caledon,  who  ruled  the  Cape  from  1807 
to  1811.    His  attempts  to  control  the  troops  led  to 
disputes  with  the  military  authorities,  and  no  civil 
governor  was  again  appointed  until  1854. 

had  the  British  off  their  guard.  With  reinforce- 
ments from  Cape  Town,  however,  the  whole 
area  to  the  east  of  the  colony  which  lay  between 
the  Sunday  and  Fish  rivers  was  thoroughly 
mopped  up  and  cleared  of  any  rebellious  natives, 
who  in  the  main  retreated  farther  east.  The 
local  Dutch  farmers,  despite  their  general  resent- 
ment against  British  rule,  co-operated  whole- 
heartedly in  this  campaign,  and  in  about  six 
months  the  Kaffirs  had  been  entirely  expelled 
beyond  the  Fish  river. 

RESENTMENT  OF  DUTCH  FARMERS 

Cradock  now  found  it  possible  to  garrison 
this  frontier  in  order  to  prevent  the  20,000 
Kaffirs  who  had  been  driven  out  from  coming 
back  in,  and  he  established  a  line  of  outposts 
along  the  Fish.  The  Kaffirs  were  advised  that 
they  would  not  be  interfered  with  so  long  as 
they  stayed  on  their  own  side  of  the  frontier, 
and  were  warned  of  the  penalties  they  might 
expect  for  invading  British  territory. 

But  this  campaign  did  little  to  remove  the 
Kaffir  menace  in  the  outlying  districts.  Thefts 


of  cattle  in  big  numbers  continued  unchecked, 
and  were  a  source  of  intense  irritation  to  the 
colonists — an  irritation  which  gave  itself  expres- 
sion in  the  shape  of  continuous  and  increasing 
resentment  against  the  British  rulers  who 
extracted  taxes  from  poverty-stricken  farmers 
and  in  return  did  nothing  about  protecting  them 
from  the  ravages  of  neighbouring  natives.  Two 
years  after  the  war,  a  party  of  Kaffir  freebooters 
again  crossed  the  Fish  and  went  off  with 
1,000  head  of  cattle. 

UNSUCCESSFUL  "  DEMONSTRATION  " 

Cradock  sent  another  army  to  deal  with  the 
thieves,  but  after  regaining  possession  of  the 
stolen  cattle  and  administering  a  little  token 
punishment  here  and  there,  it  came  back, 
unwilling  to  start  a  major  war  with  the  natives 
until  the  authorities  were  more  ready  to  provide 
adequate  reinforcements.  The  "  demonstra- 
tion "  (which  was  all  this  expedition  amounted 
to)  failed  to  impress  the  crafty  Kaffir  warriors, 
who,  immediately  upon  its  withdrawal,  con- 
tinued their  profitable  excursions  across  the 
Fish  to  the  further  infuriation  of  the  unfortunate 
farmers. 

Complaints  from  these  latter  rapidly  became 
so  frequent  in  Cape  Town  that,  in  181 7,  the 
Governor  himself  (now  Lord  Charles  Somerset) 
was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  afflicted  areas  in 
an  endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  the  offending  chieftains  that  would  not 
prove  too  expensive  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  pro-British  chief,  Gaika,  who  had  at  last 
managed  to  get  himself  recognized  as  supreme 
chief  of  the  tribes  in  this  area,  promised  with 
the  utmost  fervour  to  suppress  cattle-stealing, 
and  signed  an  agreement  providing  for  com- 
pensation from  any  tribe  found  guilty  of 
harbouring  a  thief  in  its  midst.  (Tribal  law 
recognized  the  collective  responsibility  of  tribes 
for  the  actions  of  their  individuals.) 

Somerset  saw  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the 
Kaffirs  a  certain  amount  of  legitimate  com- 
merce with  the  settlers,  and  the  agreement 
included  a  clause  permitting  authorized  parties 
to  enter  the  colony  twice  a  year  to  trade. 

The  agreement  was  soon  tested  ;  within  a 
month  cattle  had  been  stolen,  and  the  tribe 
concerned  flatly  refused  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation demanded.  Somerset,  with  a  child- 
like faith  in  the  integrity  and  influence  of  Gaika, 
had  chosen  the  signing  of  the  treaty  as  an 
opportunity  to  save  money  by  reducing  the 
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FOR 
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UNDER  THE  SASCTIOS  OF  COVERS  M  ENT. 


COMPILED  BY 

GEO.  ROSS. 


CAPE  TOWN: 
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1807. 


A  BILINGUAL  ALMANACK 


Cape  Town  was  the  first  printing  centre  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  but  very  few  of  the  productions  of  its  presses 
remain  from  the  early  years.  The  first  almanacks  were  issued  in  1 795-96  ;  since  the  807  Court  Calendar,  whose 
title-page  is  here  reproduced,  an  annual  almanack  and  directory  has  appeared  regularly  until  the  present  time. 


CAPITAL  OF  A  TINY  REPUBLIC 
Swellendam,  suffering  greatly  from  Kaffir  attacks,  and  resenting  what  it  considered  Cape  Town's  indif 
to  its  grievances  "  seceded"  from  the  Colonv  in  1795,  governing  itself  through  an  independent  N 
Assembly  "    The  short-lived  republic  submitted  to  the  British  on  their  arrival.    Here  the  town  is  seen  11 
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AFRICAN  THEATRE. 

Uflder  Sanftion  of  His  Excellency  the 
EARL  of  CALEDON, 

On  SATURDAY  ihc  «th  of  July.  1S07, 
Will  be  prettied,  the  cWfJj  hf 

THE     WEST  INDIAN. 

PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS. 


Rockwell, 
JJelcour, 
Capl.  Dudley. 
Charles  Dudley, 
Major  OTbliertv, 
Former.        .  ' 
Varlaiid,  . 
CharWte  Rusport, 
l-ouifa  Dudley, 
Lady  Ruvport,^ 

Wri.   Fulmer,  ^ 
Lucy,  . 


Mr,  Morgan, 
Capt.  Coliiri> 
Mr.  Hopler. 
Mr.  Unglej 
Mr.  Loltus,  ; 
Mr.  HamiltO! 
Mr.  Stuart. 


Madras  Cava'rr 
•:i  Light  B«/ 


R.  A. 

t  R.fl.  . 

,  <J>  Reg:. 


Mr.  Na 
Mr.  m>. 


ier,  R.  A. 
rboriee,  S3  Rcgt. 


Capt.  Frazer,  60  Regt. 
Mr«.  Kioruburgb. 

7>> 


7owjbV:A  U(7/  b<  addr  1  ths  Surlily 

TOM      T  H  U 

Kinj  Anhur. 
lord  Oriz>le, 
To"0  Thumb, 
Noodle, 
Doodle, 
Chr.fl.  > 

&  f 

Merlin.  > 


S.-hef 

M  B. 

Capl.  Co!lin=,  0|  Ughl  D.-ag. 

Mr.  Morgan,  MaJjas  Cavalry, 
Romeo 
Mr.  Stuart. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  93  Res* 


Mr.  Hopley. 


Qncen  DolIalloUB,  .       Capt.  Fraier,  GO  Regl. 

Jrirjcrfi  Huncamunca,  .  Mr.  Napier,  R.  A. 
Clumdutea,  <i,  ot  iheGianti,  Mr,  Longley,  R,  A, 
fiuakau,     •      •      •      M«.  kuiuiburgh. 


AFRICAN  THEATRE. 

Under  Sanction  of  i  lis  Excellency  the 
EARL  of  CALEDON, 

On  SATURDAY  Die  Sth  of  Auguli,  1807, 
II  til  U  prclMid  the  Came-dt,  of 

THE    BEAUX  STRATAGEM. 

principal  ctumcTERs. 

Airmvell,      .  .  .  Mr.  Longley,  k.  A. 

Aii!>or,         •  •  ■  Capt.  CotKlis,  21  Light  Drag. 

Sti  C  Freeman,  ■  .  Mr  Stuart, 

Forgara,       .  .  .  Mr.  YVillim,  72  Regt. 

n.l.b  i,        .  .  .  Mr.  Ha«ii:»n,  i»J  Rcgl 

Bon-lace,     .  .  .  Capt.  Gkidowe,  31  L.  Drag. 

Scrub,           .  .  .  Ml.  M.>rKan,  Maira<  Cayjlry. 

la  ly  Bountiful,  .  .  Mr.  HupL-y. 

Uorinria.       .  .  .  Mr.  Strawiiensee,  SI  RegU 

lira.  Suited,  .  .  .  Ca;  I.  Fnxer,  60  Rest, 

Chutrjr,        .  .  .  Mr.  Napier,  R.  A. 

Gy'ey,         »  •  •  Mr..  Kiomburgn. 

To  t;»<.*  xM  I*  addU       Aw  of 

THE      OLD  .MAID. 

Cap!.  C<*»«.  '- 1  Light  Drag, 


R,  A. 


Clarimonl, 
Capl  Cape,  . 
Mr.  liutb.v,  . 

Mil.  Harlow. 
Mil.  Harlow, 

Btforr  th-  Play,  h  Aon  Aoomss,  »>«««  U,  C^pt.  F*«i«, 
mi  SycUn  to  Mr.  Na»i»«.      ''"  CWerer  D  Cuaaav. 

Ajta  th  Pity.  «»  Oa-cjima!  Ernocut,  <■/  u/«. 
m  tit  C«oru««r  gf'.M».  SunaK, 


Mr.  Napier,  R  A. 
Capl.  tracer,  oO  Kegl. 


PROGRAMME  OF  CAPE'S  FIRST  THEATRE 
Cape  Town's  first  theatre — now  St.  Stephen's  Mission  Church  in  Hottentot  Square — was  opened  in  1799. 
The  actors  in  its  early  productions  were  mostly  army  subalterns,  and.  save  when  a  visiting  actress  called  at  the 
Cape  en  route  for  India,  women's  parts  were  generally  played  by  men.  as  these  two  playbills  of  1 807  bear  witness. 


frontier  garrison.  Almost  immediately  after 
this  had  been  done,  Gaika  was  overthrown,  and 
a  mysterious  figure,  Makama,  a  chief  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  spiritualistic  medium, 
and  who  certainly  wielded  an  extraordinarily 
uncanny  power  over  the  primitive  tribes, 
became  master  of  the  district. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  "  LYNX  " 

Makama  was  decidedly  anti-British,  and  the 
authorities  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  to 
Gaika's  aid.  Prolonged  operations  were  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  capture  of  the  mystic  chief 
(who  had  been  nicknamed  the  Lynx),  and  it 
was  not  until  1819  that  he  was  finally  caught 
and  sent  to  a  penal  settlement.  The  war  was 
used  as  an  excuse  for  extending  the  boundary 
of  Cape  Colony  several  miles  to  the  east — to 
include  territory  beyond  the  Fish.  This  move 
on  Somerset's  part,  although  it  was  criticized 
severely  by  the  Opposition  at  Westminster, 
helped  to  provide  a  useful  quarantine  zone 
between  the  Kaffirs  and  the  settlers,  and,  indeed, 
staved  off  any  further  serious  trouble  with  the 
Kaffirs  until  1834. 


Any  measure  of  social  development  of  the 
colony  which  the  British  authorities  may  have 
desired,  had  to  be  carried  through  in  the  face 
of  vigorous  and  relentless  opposition  by  the  dour 
Dutch  farmers,  who  regarded  the  British  as 
unwarranted  interlopers  whose  main  object  was 
to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  old-established 
settlers.  Hence  considerable  suspicion  greeted 
Cradock's  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of 
justice  throughout  the  colony,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  sinister  motive  could  be 
attributed  to  it. 

REFORM  OF  THE  LEGAL  SYSTEM 

His  plan,  which  appears  to  have  been  quite 
honestly  designed  to  facilitate  the  course  of 
justice  and  to  bring  the  legal  system  within  the 
reach  of  all — even  those  living  in  the  lonely  out- 
posts— contemplated  a  system  of  district  courts 
similar  to  the  English  assizes,  which  the  judges  at 
the  central  court  were  to  tour  on  circuit.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  this  scheme  should  have  been 
ushered  in,  when  the  judges  went  on  their  first 
assize,  with  a  crop  of  prosecutions  for  maltreat- 
ment and  even  murder  of  Hottentot  servants. 
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The  British  administration  was  now  settling- 
down  to  the  job  of  government  ;  and  Cradock 
followed  his  reorganization  of  justice  with  a 
scheme  for  increasing  the  security  of  land 
tenure,  designed  to  regularize  the  ownership  of 
land  in  the  colony  and  to  provide  proper 
channels  for  its  acquisition  in  place  of  the 
haphazard  methods  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. (He  did  not  foresee,  in  formulating 
this  plan,  which  he  believed  would  please  even 
the  most  conservative  Dutch  farmer,  that  it 
would,  in  many  cases,  increase  ground  rent.) 

THE  LAND  SYSTEM 

According  to  the  existing  system,  a  would-be 
settler  found  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  nice 
stretch  of  land,  staked  a  claim  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  then  applied  to  Cape  Town  for  permission 
to  occupy  all  the  territory  within  half-an-hour's 
journey  of  where  he  had  staked  his  claim.  The 
site  was  inspected  for  possible  counter-claims, 
and  if  everything  was  in  order,  permission  was 
automatically  granted,  rent  being  always  the 
same  at  24  dollars  (£5  at  par).  The  system 
provided  no  variation  in  rent  for  differences  in 
the  "  unimproved  "  value  of  the  site  ;  and 
buildings  erected  on  it  were  the  property 
of  the  tenant.  If  the  site  was  transferred, 
the  incoming  tenant  bought  the  buildings 
and  went  on  paying  the-  24  dollars.  Sites 
could  not  be  divided  into  smaller  portions, 
so  that  inheritance  by  a  family  of  sons  was 
impossible,  and  the  system  generally  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  insecurity,  and  also  to  a  great  deal 
of  quarrelling  over  the  definition  of  boundaries 

The  new  system  was  for  a  graduated  rental 
(up  to  250  dollars)  according  to  the  assessed 
value  of  the  plot,  and  made  all  mineral  rights 
oyer  to  the  government  (who  seem  to  have 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  gold).  The  farmers 
were  immediately  up  in  arms  at  this  further 
evidence  of  British  tyranny.  Most  of  them 
found  that  they  had  to  pay  increased  rent  for 
their  farms,  and  times,  they  said,  were  bad 
enough  as  it  was.  It  was  scandalous  the  way 
these  British  were  flouting  their  customs. 
First  it  had  been  the  Hottentots — giving  them 
equal  status  with  Christian  people — then  it  was 
prosecuting  white  men  and  women  for  disci- 
plining their  native  servants,  and  now  it  was 
trying  to  drive  them  out  of  their  homes  by 
taxing  them  to  an  extent  which  no  farmer  could 
possibly  pa)'. 

Their  resentment  boiled  over  after  an  incident 


in  one  of  the  outlying  districts,  where  a  farmer 
named  Bezuidenhout  had  been  charged  with 
ill-treating  a  native  servant.  Of  an  inde- 
pendent character,  and  with  a  complete  con- 
tempt for  British  rule,  he  refused  to  appear  in 
court,  and  a  military  escort  was  sent  to  fetch 
him.  He  promptly  fled  and  hid  in  a  cave, 
where  he  was  found  and  shot  dead.  The 
neighbouring  farmers  considered  that  this  was 
the  last  straw.  Over  the  shot  man's  grave,  his 
brother  Jan  swore  that  he  would  never  rest  until 
he  had  revenged  his  dead  kinsman.  A  band 
of  sixty  farmers,  in  angry  and  rebellious  mood, 
assembled  to  avenge  the  "  murder."  The 
government  summoned  all  those  in  the  district 
who  remained  loyal  to  the  administration  to 
meet  this  threat  to  authority. 

SLACHTER'S  NEK  REBELLION 

The  rebels  skirmished  along  the  frontier, 
trying  without  much  success  to  enlist  reinforce- 
ments from  the  farmers  along  it  (in  the  hope 
that  these,  who  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kaffir  cattle-thieves,  would  therefore  be  the 


ELLIOTT 

SOLDIER  AND  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sir  John  Francis  Cradock,  who  had  been  British 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Portugal  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  governed  the  Cape  from  1811  to  1814. 
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most  outraged  by  the  shortcomings  of  British 
rule).  As  soon  as  they  met  an  organized  force, 
however,  they  rapidly  surrendered,  some 
escaping  across  the  frontier  into  the  Kaffir 
country  rather  than  face  the  punishment  they 
knew  would  be  meted  out  to  them.  Jan 
Bezuidenhout  barricaded  himself  in  his  own 
farmhouse,  there,  with  his  wife  and  eleven-year- 
old  son,  to  fight  the  last  action  of  the  Slachter's 
Nek  rebellion.  He  was  killed  before  the  farm- 
house fell.  Five  of  the  other  ringleaders  were 
executed. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  this  friction 
between  Dutch  settler  and  British  ruler  was 
causing  serious  tension  in  the  territory.  It 
was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  British 
were  now  undisputed  masters,  for  by  the  treaty 
between  the  British  and  Dutch  Governments 
after  the  final  solution  of  the  Napoleonic 
conflict,  Cape  Town  was  formally  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  restored  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  disastrous  depression  which  smote 
Britain,  together  with  the  whole  of  Europe, 
after  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  produced 
two  important  results  in  the  Cape  Colony. 


Firstly,  the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer  meant 
that  there  was  still  very  little  money  to  spare 
for  colonial  development,  and  Whitehall  was 
still  very  surly  over  any  request  from  the 
Governor  for  funds.  This  undoubtedly  meant 
that  progress  was  much  less  rapid  than  it  might 
or  should  have  been,  and  gave  the  settler 
further  opportunity  to  complain  that  the 
British  had  no  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  colony. 

DECISION  TO  AID  EMIGRATION 

But  the  second  result  was  much  more 
beneficial.  The  depression,  coming  as  it  did 
on  top  of  the  demobilisation  of  the  army  that 
had  been  assembled  to  beat  Napoleon,  brought 
widespread  unemployment  and  resulted  in  the 
sending  out  to  the  Cape  of  the  1820  British 
settlers  whose  epic  story  is  told  elsewhere  in 
this  book. 

From  the  British  point  of  view,  the  advan- 
tages were  tremendous.  There  was  still  no 
considerable  British  population  in  the  colony, 
a  factor  which  incalculably  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  administration  with  a  British  executive 
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SPORT  FOLLOWS  THE  FLAG 

The  new  rulers  of  the  Cape,  and  their  dogs,  found  little  need  to  lament  the  foxes  and  stags  they  had  left  behind 
in  England.    The  rare  book  on  "  Wild  Sports,"  published  in  1813,  from  which  is  taken  this  vivid  impression 
of  a  zebra  hunt,  also  illustrates  the  chase  of  the  buffalo,  hyena,  giraffe,  porcupine  and  rhinoceros. 
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staff.  Moreover  the  Dutch  colonists, 
stolid  and  conservative  by  nature  as 
they  were,  showed  little  enthusiasm 
for  the  elaborate  methods  introduced 
by  the  British  since  1806.  Somerset 
realized  this,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  press  the  scheme. 

The  British  element  thus  intro- 
duced— the  first  British  population 
of  any  size  to  appear  in  the  colony — 
soon  adapted  themselves  to  their 
new  environment.  Their  free 
habits  and  fresh  outlook  helped  to 
bring  progress  to  the  colony  in  a 
way  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
much  slower.  Indeed,  they  soon 
found  the  restrictions  that  hedged 
life  in  the  settlement  almost  intoler- 
able after  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
democratic  England.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Cape  Colony  was 
still  administered  as  a  despotism. 
Somerset,  the  Governor,  was  a  law 
unto  himself.  There  was  no  elected 
body  to  guide  his  decisions,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  British  settlers 
with  interference  in  matters  like 
freedom  of  speech  rapidly  grew  into 
open  revolt. 

Less  than  three  years  after  their 
arrival,  a  commission  was  sent  out 
from  London,  in  response  to 
widespread  complaints  from  the 
colonists  against  Somerset's 
arbitrary  methods,  to  examine  the 
administrative  system.  The  arrival 
of  this  commission  really  marks  the 
beginning  of  Cape  Colony  as  a 
British  possession.  The  system  of 
local  government  which  had  been 
inherited  from  the  Batavian  Republic  was 
growing  obsolete. 

The  commission's  findings  recommended 
changes  which  amounted  to  the  substitution  of 
British  for  Dutch  institutions.  It  advised  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  (with 
no  power  except  that  of  criticism)  to  assist  the 
Governor.  This  council's  functions  were  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  discussions  on  subjects  on 
which  the  Governor  requested  their  advice. 
They  could  not  initiate  discussion,  and  the 
Governor  was  in  no  way  bound  by  their  recom- 
mendations. Various  changes  were  made  in 
provincial  administration,  and  the  heemraden 
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A  WOMAN  WHO  MASQUERADED  AS  A  MAN 

Dr.  James  Barry,  posing  as  a  man,  came  to  the  Cape  in  1815 
as  assistant  army  surgeon,  became  medical  adviser  to  Governor 
Somerset,  and  rose  to  be  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals. 


— local  courts  formed  by  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants— were  abolished. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  gradual  introduction  of 
English  as  the  standard  language  began.  The 
Dutch  saw  in  this  move  an  obvious  attempt  to 
anglicize  them  completely,  and  when  govern- 
ment schools  were  established  where  English 
and  Latin  only  were  to  be  taught,  most  of 
them  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  attend. 

As  the  British  emigrants  settled  down,  the 
differences  in  outlook  between  them  and  the 
Dutch  became  daily  more  apparent.  For 
many  years  this  formed  the  severest  problem 
facing    the    administration.    Particularly  did 
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GOVERNOR  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS 

Lord  C liarlcs  Henry  Somerset,  whose  long  term  of  office  as  Governor  was  marked  by  many  stirring  events. 
Though  his  autocratic  rule  made  him  many  enemies,  and  led  eventually  to  his  recall  and  even  to  a  demand  for 
his  trial,  his  fostering  of  agriculture  and  his  many  important  reforms  were  notable  accomplishments. 
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they  disagree  over  the  way  to  treat  natives. 
In  this  respect  the  Dutch  held  tenaciously  to 
the  policy  adopted  by  their  pioneer  forefathers, 
an  attitude  which  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  British,  especially  the  British  mission- 
aries, whose  views  on  the  subject  were  radically 
different.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  were 
complaining  that  the  attitude  of  the  British 
rulers  towards  the  native  question  had  practi- 
cally destroyed  their  last  chance  of  making  a 
living  on  the  land. 

CRITICISM  OF  SOMERSET 

Somerset  was  encountering  new  difficulties 
on  every  hand.  The  Albany  settlement,  by  no 
means  recovered  from  the  blight-plague  of 
1820,  was  badly  hit  in  1823  by  floods,  and  many 
labourers,  despite  the  regulations  issued  to 
keep  them  on  the  land,  had  moved  off  it.  The 
Dutch  began  to  complain  again  following  the 
devaluation  of  the  paper  dollar,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  to 
three-eighths  of  its  par  value.  This  move  was 
admirable  as  far  as  those  with  capital  liabilities 
were  concerned,  but  for  professional  workers 
and  others  with  salaries  payable  in  dollars, 
it  was  disastrous.  A  tremendous  agitation 
sprang  up,  culminating  in  a  widely-signed 
petition  to  the  King,  but  Whitehall  was  im- 
movable in  its  decision.  The  colonists  then 
turned  and  pointed  to  the  four  expensive 
residences  that  Somerset  kept  up  despite  the 
colony's  poverty.  Why,  they  asked,  should 
they  be  called  upon  to  keep  their  unwanted 
rulers  in  luxury  ? 

The  Governor  was  criticised  from  home,  too. 
The  colony  was  considerably  overspending  its 
revenue,  and  he  was  compelled  to  send  frequent 
requests  to  Whitehall  for  more  money  ;  the  usual 
reply  was  that  he  must  economize.  The 
opposition  in  Parliament  was  making  capital 
out  of  the  expense  of  administration  which  Cape 
Colony  entailed — and  was  constantly  supplied 
with  material  for  awkward  questions  by  the 
now  thoroughly  dissatisfied  colonists.  Driven 
to  desperation  (and  angered  by  the  discovery 
that  Somerset  had  used  money,  which  he  had 
been  given  permission  to  borrow  for  repairing 
of  damage  after  the  1823  floods,  for  quite  a 
different  purpose),  Whitehall  ordered  the  sus- 
pension of  all  public  works  in  the  colony  and 
prohibited  the  increase  of  public  salaries. 

Somerset's  biggest  quarrel  with  the  colonists 
and  settlers  arose  over  the  question  of  Press 


liberty  and  freedom  of  comment.  His  whole 
attitude  was  one  of  strong  disapproval  of  any 
form  of  adverse  criticism,  and  throughout  his 
term  of  office  he  had  done  his  best  to  suppress 
even  the  milder  forms  of  comment. 

When,  therefore,  Thomas  Pringle,  the  eminent 
Scots  journalist,  and  Abraham  Faure,  a  minister 
of  the  Dutch  Church,  came  to  him  with  an 
application  to  start  a  monthly  magazine  to  be 
called  the  South  African  Journal,  he  sent  back  an 
answer  that  he  did  not  view  the  project  with 
approval,  despite  the  fact  that  they  offered 
undertakings  that  no  controversial  political 
matter  would  be  included.  (When  Whitehall 
heard  of  the  application,  however,  they  inti- 
mated that  they  could  see  no  objections  to  such 
a  project,  so  long  as  Pringle  and  Faure  abided 
by  their  undertakings.) 

NEWSPAPER  SCHEME  LAUNCHED 

A  more  important  development  was  the  plan 
of  a  Mr.  George  Greig,  another  emigrant,  to 
start  a  weekly  paper,  the  South  African  Com- 
mercial Advertiser.  The  only  sheet  being  pub- 
lished at  this   time  in   the   Colony  was  the 
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THIBAULT'S  GRAVE 
Louis  Thibault  designed  many  of  the  Cape's  finest 
buildings.   His  tomb,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  old  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  now  lies  beneath  the  roadway. 
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government's  own  Gazette,  which  contained 
little  but  official  notices  and  advertisements. 

Greig  applied  for  leave  to  publish  on  the  same 
terms  as  Pringle  and  Faure  had.  Somerset, 
reluctant  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  but  afraid  to 
refuse  him  outright  in  view  of  Whitehall's 
attitude  over  the  Journal,  shelved  the  matter 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  never  have  to  make 
a  decision.  Greig,  however,  was  too  astute 
to  be  put  off  by  such  a  move.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  colonial  laws  convinced  him  that 
there  was  no  law  to  prohibit  him  from  starting  a 
newspaper  even  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor,  and  as  Somerset  had  practically 
agreed  to  it  by  allowing  his  name  to  go  on  the 
list  of  subscribers,  Greig  proceeded  with  the 
scheme. 

Pringle  and  another  Scots  journalist,  John 
Fairbairn,  were  to  be  joint  editors.  Everything, 
for  the  first  few  months,  went  admirably.  The 
Advertiser  filled  a  definite  need  in  the  colony. 
The  editors  abided  by  their  undertaking  and 
did  not  allow  controversial  matter  to  creep  in. 
Trouble  arose  over  the  reporting  of  law  cases — 


especially  of  libel  actions  brought  by  officials 

of  the  colony  against  their  critics. 

Pringle,  in  his  book,  A  Narrative  of  a  Residence 

in  South  Africa,  tells  how  the  trouble  arose. 

"  We  had  introduced  the  practice  of  report- 
ing law  cases,  and  on  this  point  the  governor 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  happened  to  be 
peculiarly  sensitive  ;  insomuch  that  although 
they  had  nothing  to  allege  against  the  paper 
as  respects  the  impartiality  and  discretion 
with  which  such  reports  had  been  hitherto 
given,  they  could  not  tolerate  the  continuance 
of  such  a  privilege.  .  .  . 

"  There  was  a  prosecution  for  libel  then 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  instance  of 
the  Governor.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  the 
defendant  (one  Edwards)  had  brought  for- 
ward certain  scandalous  charges  against  the 
character  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  charges  being 
reported  in  the  newspaper,  the  Fiscal  was 
instructed  to  assume  the  censorship.  This 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  May 
(1824).  ..." 


A  WELCOME  PORT  OF  CALL 

A  quaint  impression  of  troops  embarking  for  the  East  via  the  Cape,  drawn  in  1819.    The  presence  of  such  a 
party  as  this,  though  only  in  transit,  must  have  considerably  enlivened  the  streets  of  Cape  Town,  and  no  doubt 
they  were  accompanied  on  their  voyage  by  the  regrets  of  mine  host  of  the  "  Navy  Hotel." 
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TULBAGH  TWENTY  YEARS  OLD 
The  Tulbagh  district  was  formed  in  1804,  when  the  farm  of  Rietvlei  was  selected  for  the  seat  of  magistracy 
and  a  drostdy  erected.    This  street  scene  is  from  "  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,"  by  W.  Burchell, 
the  natural  historian,  who  visited  the  country  in  1822,  and  gave  his  name  to  "  BurcheWs  zebra." 


Somerset  was  vastly  angry  at  this  action  on 
the  part  of  Pringle  and  Fairbairn.  He  was 
made  the  more  angry  by  the  fact  that  he  knew 
they  had  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of  their 
prospectus.  However,  they  were  asked  for  a 
further  undertaking  that  the  conditions  imposed 
at  the  time  the  Advertiser  was  founded  would  be 
observed,  and  Greig  was  required  to  furnish 
£750  indemnity  against  their  good  conduct. 

GREIG  EXPELLED  FROM  THE  CAPE 

The  editors  promptly  announced  that  they, 
as  British  subjects,  could  not  carry  on  under  a. 
censorship,  and  that  the  Advertiser  would  dis- 
continue publication  until  they  had  found 
iredress  in  London.  Accordingly,  Somerset 
vented  his  spleen  on  Greig  by  giving  him  a 
month  to  leave  the  colony.  Somerset's  action 
is  described  by  Pringle  as  the  beginning  of  the 
"  Cape  Reign  of  Terror."  Greig  left  the 
colony  for  London  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Earl  Bathurst, 
and  in  the  meantime  public  opinion  in  Cape 
Town  was  in  a  seething  ferment,  which  found 
concrete  expression  in  an  appeal  to  the  King 
py  two  or  three  hundred  petitioners  to  offer 
legal  protection  for  the  colonial  Press. 

When  Greig  finally  reached  England,  he 
found  opinion  there,  too,  strongly  in  his  favour. 
The  Opposition  in  Parliament  was  busy  raising 


a  storm  about  Somerset's  high-handed  and 
quite  illegal  action  in  banishing  a  British  subject 
from  a  Crown  Colony  without  a  trial.  A  seal 
had  been  set  by  the  authorities  on  the  presses 
which  normally  turned  out  the  Advertiser  in 
Cape  Town. 

Greig  delivered  his  statement  personally  to 
Bathurst  ;  it  was  found  to  be  basically  the  same 
as  Somerset's  case  as  far  as  facts  went.  On 
their  interpretation,  of  course,  there  was  con- 
siderable divergence.  There  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  Bathurst  would  have  liked  the 
whole  matter  to  blow  over  and  for  Greig  to  stay 
in  England,  because  the  Colonial  Secretary  was 
no  more  anxious  for  a  free  press  in  the  colony 
than  was  the  Governor  ;  but  the  agitation  both 
in  London,  and  Cape  Town  was  now  so  serious 
that  it  could  not  be  ignored.  He  could  find  no 
legitimate  reason  for  upholding  Somerset's 
arbitrary  conduct,  and  after  long  consideration 
(spurred  on  by  the  opposition)  he  delivered 
his  decision. 

Greig  was  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Cape 
Town  forthwith  ;  the  Advertiser  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  publication  so  long  as  it 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  its  original  prospectus, 
and  the  limitations  by  which  it  was  to  be 
circumscribed  were  clearly  laid  down  in  black 
and  white  to  avoid  any  further  argument. 
Greig  went    straight    back    to  recommence 
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<H  AFRICAN  COMMERCIAL 

Advertiser. 


"Tb  wm  »f  mtf  People  mat  be  barWoe*  abwa  «V»  i  fa  no  Pwirrerti."     Tre.  Jokksos. 


)NDAY,  Mat  10,  1821. 
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tic  infm-maf"  id  in  rcfarH  to  «arrsot  efrranai'ance*,  R«# 
l»k  wnrk  »!  ««"  ff-rmct.  to  rrflar.l  fc-  tV  other 
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ftftt  f  ajwasr.llr,  tbp  ptiMift  dtaracter  Vcunes  innrr  tte- 
vnt  4,  rm-*  'V*  isS-Mvt  "f  Tidiqto1  Jtn'l  iitVT/ity  mare 
ct"ep  fln*'  ivfti*.  In  *nnrwrt  this  ftwwtsp,  ™tv 
HiMBftrislp'i  hrt=  '  £8  mt*r  t-j  tk<-  Cotinw  el' Hew 
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"  Re  pit  !o  trie  MEXnunt,  of 'Mr.  t. 
Oitsw,  by  <*rof*"..i">  a  P.-inb-r  and  S(t  - 
tinner,  firayina:'  His  Eiceltat&y  «te#."C 
vomor'*  h-mtl-m  t»  the  CEtabJRltajeitoo^i 
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U>'.t  -r    -.t,  Hh  ExceikiievK-itt  Wl  hps«t 
Wmd  to  ciwlilri' ttw  irttorw*  <>!'  n'risi'afi 
pli'-a-it<,  wiicnewr  d  Printing  A*«t«<M!  I 
'  Jesl.ibtiisliwUri  this  Colony. 
'  ^  Colonial  Office,  Angnst  14tb,  ,fKM. 
By  Comtun;5d  of  His  E  ;<  eltency. 

(Signed)     C.  Urns.* 
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A  FREE  PRESS— AND  ITS  "FATHER-' 
Comments  in  the  "  5o(///;  African  Commercial  Advertiser  "  having  annoyed  the  Governor,  Somerset,  he 
ordered  the  paper  s  suppression  in  May,  1824.    The  subsequent  publication  of  the  "  Facts  "  6v  i/ze  co-editor, 
John  Fairbairn  (inset)  caused  a  public  outcry  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  which  was  finally  crowned  with  success. 


FIGHT   FOR   A   FREE  PRESS 


publication.  The  Advertiser  became  a  sort  of 
tip-and-run  opposition  press. 

The  Pringle-Faure  monthly  had  been  getting 
into  trouble  as  well,  however.  An  article  had 
been  carried  drawing  attention  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  prevailing  amongst  the  British  set- 
tlers in  the  Albany  district.  The  "  Reign  of 
Terror  "  was  extended  to  this  monthly  Journal. 

Pringle  was  hauled  up  on  the  carpet,  and  an 
undertaking  was  demanded  that  he  would  not 
repeat  such  criticisms.  He  very  astutely  said 
that  he  would  give  the  undertaking  only  if 
(a)  he  could  be  told  exactly  what  was  the 
colonial  law  relating  to  the  Press,  and  (b)  if  he 
could  know  what  was  the  extent  of  the  freedom 
to  be  permitted. 

Somerset  did  not  dare  try  to  suppress  the 
Journal,  as  the  agitation  over  his  treatment 
of  the  Advertiser  was  still  in  progress.  The 
combined  effect  of  his  gross  mishandling  of 
both  affairs  served  as  possibly  the  biggest 
contribution  to  his  recall  to  England  and  his 
speedy  resignation. 

In  recent  years  the  northern  boundaries  had 
been  considerably  extended  in  a  manner  very 


PIONEER  AND  EDITOR 


Thomas  Pringle  was  the  author  of  the  articles  in 
the    "  South    African     Commercial  Advertiser," 
founded  by  him,  which  aroused  Somerset's  wrath. 


"  SIR  LOWRY  " 

Sir  Lowry  Cole.  Governor  from  1828  to  1833,  gave 
his  name  to  the  Colesberg  district,  and  to  Sir  Lowry's 
Pass  over  the  Hottentots  Holland  Mountains. 


similar  to  the  spread  of  the  colony  under  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  No  matter  where 
the  frontier  was  fixed,  pioneering  farmers  were 
sure  to  set  themselves  down  beyond  it,  and 
governmental  jurisdiction  naturally  followed 
them.  It  was  a  question  of  the  flag  following 
trade.  The  process  was  unspectacular  and 
gradual,  but  none  the  less  sure.  Trouble  from 
the  Kaffirs,  though  less  frequent,  still  existed, 
and  periodic  expeditions  had  to  be  sent  to 
recover  stolen  cattle. 

EMANCIPATION  OF  SLAVES 

The  last  remaining  special  laws  relating  to 
the  Hottentot  population  disappeared  in  1828 
under  an  order  from  the  Governor.  By  this 
year  (although  the  population  was  still  ninety 
per  cent.  Dutch),  English  had  finally  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  official  language,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  especially  in  the  law 
courts,  where  judges  often  insisted  on  an 
English-speaking  jury,  even  if  the  whole  case, 
witnesses  and  all,  concerned  Dutch  people  alone. 

In  1833  an  Act  was  passed  which  emanci- 
pated slaves  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
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ELLIOTT 

VILLAGE  INTO  CITY 

By  1827  Cape  Town  had  assumed  lines  recognizable  at  the  present  day.  At  the  "  House  in  Long  Street  " 
whose  elevation  is  inset,  the  traveller,  George  Thompson,  who  drew  up  the  plan,  stayed  whilst  at  Cape  Town. 
Above  is  the  Old  Town  House,  as  it  appeared  in  1830;    the  dwelling-house  on  the  left  is  now  the 

Thatched  Tavern. 
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and  the  Cape  slaves  gained  their  freedom.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  great  piece  of  humanitarian 
legislation  led  to  even  greater  discontent  among 
the  Dutch  population.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
agriculture  was  not  faring  so  well  that  farmers 
had  money  to  spare.  The  abolition  of  slave 
labour  meant  a  heavy  additional  burden  on 
their  indifferent  resources.  Another  trouble 
was  that  the  slaves,  thus  freed,  were  much  too 
lazy  to  work  for  a  living  if  they  could  scrape  up  a 
pittance  by  begging  or  any  other  less  energetic 
method.  Thousands  of  them  became  vagrants, 
wandering  around  the  cities  in  abject  poverty, 
scrounging  a  living  on  their  wits.  And  there  was 
by  no  means  enough  free  labour  in  the  colony  to 
meet  the  demand  for  workmen  thus  created. 
Labour  had  always  been  scarce  ;  even  the 
immigration  of  British  settlers  had  not  solved 
the  problem,  and  here  were  the  farmers,  with  a 
series  of  bad  years  behind  them  and  the  pros- 
pect of  more  lean  years  ahead,  unable  to  get 
men  to  work  their  land,  and  in  any  case  unable 
to  pay  for  what  labour  they  could  get. 

The  net  result  was  the  complete  disorganiza- 
tion of  agriculture  for  several  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Emancipation  Act  cost  South 
African  farmers  something  like  £2,000,000 — 
and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
Dutch  farmers,  with  their  stern  frontier  tradi- 
tions, would  enjoy  any  moral  satisfaction  at 
seeing  the  bondmen  set  free. 

One  way  and  another,  things  were  seething 
up  to  a  nasty  pitch.  The  Dutch  were  con- 
vinced that  anything  would  be  preferable  to 
continued  submission  to  British  tyranny.  To 
cap  everything,  the  Kaffirs  chose  the  next  year 
(1834)  to  invade  the  colony  again  from  the 
east  across  the  Fish  River.  Six  months  of 
unpleasant  warfare  drove  them  out  of  the 
colony,  but  this  time  the  peace  that  followed 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  real  trouble. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  the 
Kaffirs  were  made  to  sign,  they  were  to  with- 
draw over  the  Keiskama  River,  which  lies  a 
good  way  to  the  west  of  the  Fish,  and  the  land 
lying  between  the  two  streams  was  to  be  given 


to  settlers  who  had  suffered  damage  during  the 
invasion. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Dutch. 
They  attributed  the  invasion  to  the  failure  of 
the  administration — presumably  on  grounds  of 
economy — to  provide  an  adequate  garrison 
on  the  frontier.  On  these  grounds,  they 
claimed  that  they  had  been  mulcted  of  excessive 
taxes  under  false  pretences,  and  were  therefore 
entitled  to  generous  compensation.  The  trouble 
was,  they  said,  that  the  Government  was  weak 
and  much  too  ready  to  believe  the  silly  stories 
of  gullible  missionaries  who  had  assured 
officials  that  the  Kaffirs  were  now  good 
Christians  and  had  promised  to  behave 
themselves.  And  this  was  the  result.  They 
therefore  sent  in  a  long  bill  to  Whitehall, 
stating   their  claims. 

"  THE  LAST  STRAW  " 

Whitehall,  in  the  security  of  Westminster, 
could  not  appreciate  the  settlers'  point  of  view. 
After  due  consideration  they  replied  :  (a)  that 
they  were  assured  by  the  various  missions  in 
touch  with  affairs  in  South  Africa  that  the 
attitude  of  many  of  the  colonists  towards  the 
Kaffirs,  and  their  continual  encroaching  on 
Kaffir  territory,  made  the  Kaffir  invasion  a 
quite  justifiable  answer  to  provocation  ;  and 
(b)  that  they  had  no  intention  of  being  run  into 
further  expense  regarding  the  administration  of 
Cape  Colony  by  the  haphazard  extension  of  its 
frontiers.  The  Governor  was  therefore  in- 
structed to  shift  the  boundary  back  to  the  Fish, 
and  to  regard  all  territory  east  of  the  Fish  as 
Kaffir  country. 

This,  to  the  Boers,  was  the  last  straw.  Their 
every  request  had  been  turned  down.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  losing  what  little  liberty 
remained  to  them.  The  country  was  being 
flooded  with  British  settlers  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  ousting  the  Boers. 

As  a  result,  many  of  them  began  to  move  into 
new  and  unknown  country  across  the  Orange 
River  to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
Great  Trek  began. 
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THE    BRITISH  SETTLERS 
OF  1820 

The  Epic  Fight  Against  Odds  in  the  Albany  District 


When  Napoleon  finally  yielded  up  his 
sword  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in 
1815,  England,  with  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  was  to 
find,  within  a  few  months  of  victory,  that  peace 
had  its  problems  no  less  than  war. 

The  Napoleonic  wars  had  hastened  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  England.  While  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  chaos,  scarcely 
an  inch  of  it  free  from  the  armies  of  invaders  or 
allies,  England  had  become  the  workshop  of  the 
world.  With  the  cessation  of  war — and  there- 
fore of  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods — 
and  the  return  of  thousands  of  soldiers  to 
civilian  life,  the  country  was  plunged  into  a 
period  of  severe  economic  depression. 

At  such  a  time,  the  Government  at  home  was 
not  pleased  to  receive  heavy  bills  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  this  period  the  British  regarded  the  Cape 
purely  as  the  Dutch  had  regarded  it  :  as  a 
half-way  house  to  India.  If  it  was  to  be 
fortified  at  all  it  was  solely  against  the  French, 
who  might  seize  it  as  a  step  towards  seizing 
India.  With  the  taste  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence  still  bitter  in  their  mouths,  the 
British  Government  set  their  face  steadfastly 
against  all  ideas  of  colonization.  There  should 
be  sufficient  population  at  the  Cape  to  keep  it 
safe — and  that  was  all. 

SHORTAGE  OF  LABOUR 

That  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
when  he  took  up  his  appointment  as  Governor 
of  the  Cape  in  1814.  And  in  the  five  years 
that  followed,  he  gave  little  or  no  assistance 
to  colonists. 

Yet  in  those  years,  the  colonists,  both  Dutch 
and  British,  were  suffering  severely  from  a 
shortage  of  labour.  In  181 7,  Moodie,  a  Scotch 
settler  at  the  Cape,  himself  financed  the  emi- 
gration of  two  hundred  artisans  from  Edin- 
burgh. Each  man  had  to  provide  £30  and 
indenture  himself  to  Moodie  for  three  years. 
In  return  Moodie  paid  for  each  man's  passage 
to  the  Cape,  and  undertook  to  maintain  each 
emigrant  for  the  three  years  unless  he  could 


obtain  employment  elsewhere.  The  scheme 
was  a  huge  success.  Every  one  of  the  men 
found  such  lucrative  work  that  the  vast  majority 
were  able  to  buy  themselves  out  of  their 
indentures  and  strike  out  on  their  own. 

In  18 1 8,  two  other  colonists  arranged  a 
similar  scheme  which  met  with  equal  success. 

DISTRESS  IN  ENGLAND 

And,  during  this  time,  the  Government  at 
home  began  to  change  their  policy  regarding  the 
colonization  of  the  Cape.  There  was  this 
question  of  the  Army  estimates  for  the  Cape, 
for  instance.  Lord  Bathurst,  Minister  for 
Colonies  and  for  War,  had  no  real  need  to 
defend  Somerset's  action  in  keeping  troops  at 
the  Cape — although  he  had  a  very  pretty  taste 
in  expensive  cavalry.  The  scattered  Boer  and 
British  colonists  in  the  eastern  provinces  were 
having  an  increasingly  difficult  time  in  defend- 
ing their  property,  their  homes  and  their  lives 
against  attacks  from  Kaffirs  ;  in  fact,  so  bad 
were  the  raids  that  more  and  more  settlers 
began  to  desert  their  homesteads.  In  1812, 
while  the  eyes  of  Britain  had  been  fixed  on 
Napoleon,  there  had  been  a  more  than  usually 
drastic  attack  by  Kaffirs.  In  1815,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  had  been  a  rebellion  against  the 
British,  led  by  a  Boer  named  Bezuidenhout,  who 
had  also  called  upon  the  Kaffirs  to  aid  him. 

Somerset  had  subdued  the  revolt  with  British 
troops,  and  his  reluctance,  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following,  to  arm  the  Boers  in  the 
eastern  provinces  and  to  form  them  into  a 
militia  for  their  own  defence  against  Kaffir 
raids,  is  perhaps  understandable.  But  the 
problem  of  the  frontier  along  the  Great  Fish 
River  was  an  acute  one.  While  the  Kaffirs 
knew  there  was  a  strong  armed  force  on  the 
frontier  they  left  the  colonists  in  peace.  Directly 
Somerset,  acting  on  instructions  from  Bathurst, 
withdrew  his  troops,  the  raids  began  again.  In 
181 9  there  was  an  attack  on  Grahamstown 
itself  which  was  repulsed  with  difficulty. 

By  this  time  the  Government  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  state-aided  colonization  to 
the    Cape    offered   several    advantages.  By 
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THE  SETTLERS'  LANDING  PLACE 
Overlooking  the  landing  place  at  Algoa  Bay  where  the  settlers  of  1820  disembarked,  stood  Fort  Frederick, 
the  first  fort  to  be  built  in  the  Eastern  Province.    It  housed  the  garrison  left  in  1 799  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Xosas  and  Hottentots.     The  view  here  reproduced  shows  it  in  1811. 


concentrating  colonists  along  the  north-eastern 
frontiers,  they  could  ensure  peaceful  patrolling 
in  the  danger-zone,  and  in  time  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  troops  there. 

All  the  troops  available  could  then  be  con- 
centrated in  Cape  Town  itself,  where  the  close 
proximity  of  St.  Helena,  the  island  prison  of 
Napoleon,  caused  uneasiness,  and  still  more 
troops  would  be  released  to  do  service  in  India. 

The  scheme  would  relieve  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  economic  distress  at  home  ; 
and  lastly,  by  sending  out  free  labour  from 
England  it  would  do  something  to  mitigate 
the  question  of  slave  labour  at  the  Cape,  and 
the  Government  had  been  committed  to  a 
programme  of  reform  in  this  direction. 

TERMS  FOR  THE  EMIGRANTS 

After  much  correspondence  between  Bathurst 
and  Somerset,  and  a  very  urgent  dispatch  after 
the  attack  on  Grahamstown,  a  grant  of  £50,000 
was  made  by  Parliament  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session  in  July,  18 19,  to  aid  emigrants  to  the 
Cape. 

For  the  remaining  months  of  1819,  the 
Colonial  Office  was  busy  dealing  with  applicants 
for  the  new  scheme. 


In  order  to  prevent  colonists  arriving  in  a 
state  of  complete  destitution,  as  had  happened 
too  often  in  Canada  and  America,  the  terms 
laid  down  were  these  :  £10  deposit  was 
required  by  each  family  of  man,  wife  and  two 
children.  Another  £2  10s.  was  required  for 
every  additional  child  under  14  and  £5  for 
every  single  person  between  14  and  18.  One- 
third  of  such  sums  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
colonists  on  landing,  another  third  on  reaching 
their  allotted  land,  and  the  remaining  third 
three  months  after  that. 

Free  passages  to  the  Cape  were  provided, 
with  provisions. 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  were  to  be  given 
to  each  man,  at  a  quit  rent  which  was  to  be 
remitted  for  the  first  ten  years.  After  three 
years'  residence  on  his  allocation,  each  colonist 
would  receive  the  permanent  title  to  his  land 
at  a  perpetual  quit  rent  not  exceeding  £2  ios.J 
per  hundred  acres. 

An  added  inducement  to  the  formation  of 
large  parties  was  that  any  hundred  families  of 
one  denomination  could  take  a  minister  with 
them  whose  expenses  and  salary  would  be  paid 
by  the  Government. 

In  order  to  lessen  their  own  work,  the  Colonial 
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Office  laid  down  that  the  first  man  who  applied 
from  any  district  would  be  accepted,  and  it 
was  his  concern  to  make  up  his  party  to  ten, 
with  or  without  families.  He  alone  dealt  with 
the  Government  as  the  head  of  that  party,  and 
was  responsible  for  them  to  the  Government. 

Though  in  many  cases  this  scheme  worked 
well  enough,  since  the  first  man  who  applied 
had  often  already  arranged  with  the  members 
of  his  party  to  assume  responsibility  and  was 
fitted  to  do  so,  yet  in  many  cases  also  it  hap- 
pened that  the  post  of  leader  was  assumed  by 
someone  totally  unfitted  for  the  task,  and  on  the 
voyage  out,  and  later  also,  violent  quarrels  and 
disputes  were  the  result. 

The  correspondence  still  existing  in  the  files 
of  the  Colonial  Office  reveals  very  clearly  how 
desperate  were  the  straits  of  many  of  the  British 
middle-class.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  parties 
were  officers  of  quite  high  rank,  who,  after  the 
end  of  the  wars,  were  totally  without  means  of 
livelihood,  and  their  wives  and  _ 
children  were  actually  facing  starva- 
tion.    They  begged   or  borrowed 

their  deposit  money.     The  Govern-  

ment,  with  an  eye  to  the  defence  of 
the  boundary  along  the  Great  Fish 
River,  welcomed  their  applications. 
Other  applicants  were  small  squires 
or  one-time  prosperous  farmers  badly 
hit  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
They  raised  all  the  capital  they  could 
and  prepared  not  only  to  move 
themselves  and  their  families,  but 
to  take  their  farm  workers  and 
servants  with  them.  Here  again 
were  eminently  suitable  colonists. 
Parishes  financed  the  emigration  of 
pauper  agricultural  workers,  and 
there  was  also  a  quota  of  ordinary 
soldiers  with  no  particular  trade, 
and  workers  in  trades  far  removed 
from  agriculture  who  yet  hoped  to 
find  a  niche  in  the  new  land. 

Twenty-four  ships  were  chartered 
to  take  the  colonists,  who  numbered 
about  3,500  souls  all  told,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  sail 
from  various  ports  in  order  that  the 
emigrants  might  not  have  to  travel 
too  far  to  embark — Deptford,  Ports- 
mouth, Liverpool  and  Bristol  were 
the  English  ports  chosen  ;  the  Irish 
sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork. 


The  winter  of  1819-1820  was  particularly 
wild  and  stormy,  and  sailing  was  held  up. 
The  delay  proved  well-nigh  disastrous  to  many 
of  the  travellers,  who  had  not  counted  on 
having  to  provide  food  and  lodgings  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  for  weeks.    One  letter 
from  a  certain  Ford,  who  led  one  party,  states  : 
"  Both  myself  and  those  persons  proceeding 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under  my  direction 
are  labouring  under  great  disadvantages  ; 
having  sold  all  that  we  have  to  sell  and  given 
notice  to  quit  our  houses  and  given  up  our 
labour  we  are  distressed  very  much  at  present." 

FAREWELL  TO  ENGLAND 

Some  of  the  travellers  backed  out  at  the  last 
moment,  appalled  by  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
hardships  they  might  have  to  undergo.  Others 
were  easily  found  to  take  their  place,  and  this 
fact  explains  why  the  sailing  lists  and  the  list  of 
arrivals  at  Cape  Town  do  not  always  correspond. 

  _         .   ^  ( 

CAPS  TOWN. 


Saturday, 


.J 


March,  1820. 


"    ARIU  YA  hS  and  DEPARTURES. 

Arrivals  in  Tnble  Bay. 
17  March,  Chapman,  Transport  Ship,  John  MU- 
l»nk.  Master,  frorn  Gxavesewj  Sd  Dec.  and  St.  .Tago 
ISth  Jan  with  10U  Men,  51  Women,  aad  92  Children, 
Settlers  for  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope.  Under  Quaran- 
tine. 

Lieut.  Cole,  R,V.  Agent  fnr  Transports. 
I  Ditto,  ditto,  Nimtihts,  ditto  Ship,  Win.  Walton, 
■faster,  from  ditto,  ditto,  uit»  57  Men,  44  Women, 
lind  82  Children;  Settlers  for  dif'o.  Under  Quarantine. 
i  | "Ditto,  ditto,  Eclipse,  En/j.  Ship,  .las.  Stewart,  Mas- 
ter, from  Colombo  and  Point  do  Gnlle,  Island  3d  Feb. 
bound  to  London,  car„a  Sundries, 

Jt\:<<f rigors. — On r nil  .Sir  Roreht  BnowifRiGO; 
I'.ari  nnd  G.C.B..  Lndj  Browkrisg,  Lieut. 
Col.  Hardy,  iO.ih  Regt.  Deputy  Qr.  Mr.  Gen, 
Dir..  Davy,  Physician  to  the  Forces,  Revd.  G. 
Bi'sVtt,  Captain  King,  Aide  de  Camp,  Captain 
Page,  1st  Ceylon  Rest.  Master*  Sc.h  ell  and  Rav- 
lev,  2  Servants,  frl  InvaHds,  3  Wmen,  aad  3 
Children, 


mm 


AN  HISTORIC  ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  ships  bringing  the  1820  settlers  left  England  in  December, 
1819  and  January.  1820,  the  "  Nautilus"  on  December  5,  being 
the  first  to  sail,  followed  by  the  "  Chapman  "four  days  later. 
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SOMERSET'S  DEPUTY 
Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  Acting  Governor  in  1820-21  during  Somerset's 
absence,  was  in  charge  of  the  Colony  when  the  1820  settlers 
arrived.     He  showed  great  zeal  for  their  welfare. 

A  severe  frost  in  December  held  up  the  ships 
for  another  three  weeks,  for  the  Thames  was 
frozen  over,  but  at  last  the  transports  cast  off, 
yet  so  slow  was  their  passage  down  the  river 
that  one  colonist  wrote  in  his  diary  : 

"  Having  been  on  board  now  a  month  all 
but  two  days,  and  only  sailed  in  that  time 
about  two  miles,  I  began  to  think  that  unless 
my  life  was  as  long  as  that  of  Methuselah, 
I  should  not  at  this  rate  of  sailing  get  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

SOMERSET'S  PLAN 

It  appears  that  the  voyage  out  was  fairly 
uneventful  for  all  the  transports.  The  greatest 
hardship  the  settlers  suffered  was  from  their  con- 
fined quarters,  and  their  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  which  resulted  in  quarrels  and  bickering, 
a  thing  which  can  be  easily  understood. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset  was  himself  on  leave 


in  England  when  the  settlers  arrived. 
Though  Bathurst  had  spoken  of  the 
"  public  advantages  "  which  would 
result  from  the  Governor's  presence 
at  the  Cape,  Somerset,  pleading  the 
ill-health  of  his  daughter,  had  sailed 
from  the  Cape  as  the  transports  sailed 
from  England.  It  was  left  to  Sir 
Rufane  Donkin,  Acting-Governor, 
to  welcome  the  settlers,  and  to  begin 
the  task  of  putting  Somerset's  plans 
into  execution.    His  policy,  left  in 
the  form  of  "  suggestions  "  to  Don- 
kin, left  no  doubt  as  to  his  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  the  emigration  scheme. 
"  The  old  line  of  military  posts 
now  given  up  between  Grahams- 
town  and  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Fish  River  presents  a  country  of 
great  fertility  and  promise,  and 
capable    of    maintaining,  with 
industry,    a    large    population  ; 
and  you  will   at  once  see  the 
advantage   which  the  colony  as 
well  as  the  individuals  will  them- 
selves derive  from  this  portion  of 
the  ground  being  early  settled. 
His  Excellency  would  wish  to  see 
the  abandoned  farms  nearest  to 
Grahamstown  first  settled." 
The  unsuspecting  settlers,  there- 
fore, were  to  be  placed  first  and 
foremost  where  they  would  prove  an 
effective  barrier  against  the  Kaffirs. 
As  to  the  lyrical  descriptions  of  the  fertility  of 
the  land — the  next  three  years  were  to  show 
how  tragically  untrue  they  were. 

In  the  meantime,  all  unconscious  of  their 
impending  hardships,  the  settlers  in  the  first 
transports,  as  they  swung  at  anchor  in  Simon's 
Bay,  surveyed  the  Promised  Land.  Among 
them,  aboard  the  Brilliant,  leading  a  party  of 
Scotsmen,  was  Thomas  Pringle,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  1820  settlers.    In  his  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  in  South  Africa  he  records  the 
feelings  of  dismay  felt  by  all  the  settlers  when 
they  first  surveyed  the  forbidding-looking  land 
round  Simon's  Bay  in  that  wintry  April  of  1820. 
"  The  evening  had  closed  in  before  we 
reached  the  anchorage  in  Simon's  Bay,  so 
that  our  anxiety  to  survey  the  features  of 
the  country  had  been  but  imperfectly  grati- 
fied.   So  eager  was  this  desire  that  some  of 
my  young  friends  did  not  sleep  that  night, 
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and  the  following  morning  at  daybreak  I 
found  all  our  party  assembled  on  the  poop 
gazing  on  the  black  hills  and  sterile  sands 
that  surround  False  Bay,  with  very  grave 
faces.  '  High,  Sirs  !  '  said  one  of  them — 
'  but  this  is  an  ill-favoured  and  outlandish- 
looking  country.  I  wad  fain  hope  that  thae 
hieland  hills  and  muirs  are  no  a  fair  sample  o' 
our  African  location  !  '  " 

ARRIVAL  AT  ALGOA  BAY 

The  transports  lay  at  anchor  for  a  few  days 
in  Simon's  Bay  to  take  in  fresh  provisions,  and 
then  proceeded  on  to  Algoa  Bay,  the  point  of 
disembarkation.  In  contrast  with  the  quiet, 
virgin  slopes  of  the  hills  beyond  the  bay,  and 
the  general  air  of  desolation,  over  which  the 
solitary  Fort  Frederick  stood  guard,  the  scene 
in  the  bay  itself  where  the  transports  lay  guarded 
by  men-of-war,  and  the  beach  where  the  set- 
tlers' camp,  like  a  small  town,  was  pitched, 
gave  an  effect  of  bustling  activity. 

Pringle,  who  went  ashore  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  landing  of  his  own  party,  describes 
the  scene  vividly  : 

"  The  disembarkation  of  the  emigrants 
from  the  other  transports  was  proceeding 
with  alacrity.  Party  after  party  were  con- 
veyed safely  and  rapidly  through  the  breakers 
by  the  surf-boats  (managed  by  seamen  from 
the  sloop-of-war\  and  then  borne  ashore 
'  high  and  dry  '  on  the  shoulders  of  fatigue 
parties  of  the  military.  The  beach  was  all 
alive  with  bustle  and  confusion,  and  the 
boisterous  hilarity  of  people  who  felt  their 
feet  on  firm  ground  for  the  first  time  after  a 
wearisome  voyage.  Bands  of  men  and  women 
were  walking  up  and  down,  conversing  and 
laughing  ;  their  children  gamboling  around 
them,  and  raising  ever  and  anon  their  shrill 
voices  in  exclamations  of  pleasure  and 
surprise,  as  some  novel  object  excited  their 
attention.  Other  groups  were  watching 
their  luggage,  as  it  was  carried  from  the  boats 
and  piled  in  heaps  upon  the  sand  ;  or  were 
helping  to  load  the  wagons  appointed  to 
convey  it  to  the  settlers'  camp.  Bargemen 
and  soldiers  were  shouting  to  each  other  across 
the  surf.  Tall  Dutch-African  Boers,  with 
broad-brimmed  white  hats,  and  huge  tobacco- 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  were  bawling  in 
colonial  Dutch.  Whips  were  smacking,  bul- 
locks bellowing,  wagons  creaking  ;  and  the 
half-naked  Hottentots  who  led  the  long  teams 


of  draught  oxen,  were  running  and  halloo-ing, 
and  waving  their  long,  lank,  swarthy  arms  in 
front  of  their  horned  followers  like  so  many 
mad  dervishes.  ...  I  then  returned  to  the 
beach  to  receive  my  friends,  and  to  guide  them 
to  the  spot  selected,  with  the  consent  of  the 
commandant,  for  our  little  encampment, 
apart  from  the  populous  and  somewhat  noisy 
parallelogram  of  Settlers'  Town.  The  whole 
party,  I  found,  had  just  arrived  outside  the 
breakers  in  the  ship's  barge,  and  were  then 
stepping  into  the  surf-boats.  Approaching 
the  Highland  soldiers  who  were  employed 
in  pulling  these  boats  with  ropes  through 
the  surf,  I  spoke  to  them  in  broad  Scotch, 
and  entreated  them  to  be  careful  of  their 
country  folk,  especially  the  women  and 
children. 

THE  DISEMBARKATION 

"  It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  outburst 
of  nationality  and  kindly  feeling  among  those 
poor  fellows  when  I  thus  addressed  them. 
"  Scotch  folk  !  are  they  ?  '  said  a  weather- 
beaten  stalwart  corporal  with  a  strong 
northern  brogue — '  never  fear,  sir,  but  we  sal 
be  careful  o'  them  !  '  and  dashing  through 
the  water  as  he  spoke,  he  and  his  comrades 
hauled  the  boats  rapidly  yet  cautiously 
through  the  breakers  ;  and  then  surrounding 
the  party,  and  shaking  them  cordially  by  the 
hands,  they  carried  them,  old  and  young, 
ashore  on  their  shoulders,  without  allowing 
any  one  of  them  to  wet  the  sole  of  his  shoe  in 
the  spray.  Being  Highlanders,  these  men 
had  no  connexion  with  our  native  districts  ; 
but  the  name  of  '  Auld  Scotland  '  was  a 
sufficient  pass-word  to  their  national  sym- 
pathies. .  .  . 

"...  I  then  strolled  along  the  beach  to 
survey  more  closely  the  camp  of  the  settlers, 
which  had  looked  so  picturesque  from  the 
sea.  On  my  way  I  passed  two  or  three 
marquees,  pitched  apart,  among  the  ever- 
green bushes  which  were  scattered  between 
the  sand-hills  and  the  heights  behind.  These 
were  the  encampments  of  some  of  the  higher 
class  of  settlers,  and  evinced  the  taste  of  the 
occupants  by  the  pleasant  situations  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  by  the  neatness  and 
order  of  everything  about  them.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  elegantly  dressed,  were  seated  in 
some  of  them  with  books  in  their  hands  ; 
others  were  rambling  among  the  shrubbery 
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THE  PROMISED  LAND 

Here  we  see  a  party  of  the  1820  settlers  being  transferred  from  ship's  barge  to  surf-boat.   On  the  beach  a  vast 
encampment  awaits  them,  composed  of  bell-tents,  marquees,  carriages,  wagons  and  huts.   The  stormy  sea 
and  lowering  clouds  seem  to  give  warning  of  the  hard  years  that  lie  ahead  of  them. 


and  over  the  little  eminences,  looking  down 
upon  the  bustling  beach  and  bay.  One  or 
two  handsome  carriages  were  standing  in  the 
open  air,  exhibiting  some  tokens  of  aristo- 
cratic rank  or  pretension  in  the  proprietors. 
It  was  obvious  that  several  of  these  families 
had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  luxurious 
accommodations  of  refined  society  in  England. 
How  far  they  had  acted  wisely  in  embarking 
their  property  and  the  happiness  of  their 
families  in  an  enterprise  like  the  present,  and 
in  leading  their  respective  bands  of  adven- 
turers to  colonize  the  wilds  of  Southern  Africa, 
were  questions  yet  to  be  determined.  Foresee- 
ing, as  I  did insome degree  (although  certainly 
by  no  means  to  the  full  extent),  the  difficulties 
and  privations  inevitable  in  such  circum- 
stances, I  could  not  view  this  class  of  emigrants, 
with  their  elegant  arrangements  and  appli- 
ances, without  some  melancholy  misgivings 
as  to  their  future  fate  ;  for  they  appeared 
utterly  unfitted  by  former  habits,  especially 
the  females,  for  roughing  it  (to  use  the  ex- 
pressive phraseology  of  the  camp)  through 
the  first  trying  period  of  the  settlement. 

"  A   little   way   beyond,    I    entered  the 


Settlers'  Camp.  It  consisted  of  several 
hundred  tents,  pitched  in  parallel  rows  or 
streets,  and  occupied  by  the  middling  and 
lower  classes  of  emigrants.  These  consisted 
of  various  descriptions  of  people  ;  and  the 
air,  aspect,  and  array  of  their  persons  and 
temporary  residences,  were  equally  various. 
There  were  respectable  tradesmen  and  jolly 
farmers,  with  every  appearance  of  substance 
and    snug    English    comfort    about  them. 

TYPES  OF  SETTLERS 

"  There  were  watermen,  fishermen,  and 
sailors  from  the  Thames  and  English  seaports, 
with  the  reckless  and  weather-beaten  look 
usual  in  persons  of  their  perilous  and  precarious 
professions.  There  were  numerous  groups  of 
pale-visaged  artisans  and  operative  manu- 
facturers, from  London  and  other  large 
towns,  of  whom  doubtless  a  certain  propor- 
tion were  persons  of  highly  reputable  charac- 
ter and  steady  habits,  but  a  far  larger 
portion  were  squalid  in  their  aspect,  slovenly 
in  their  attire  and  domestic  arrangements, 
and  discontented  and  uncourteous  in  their 
demeanour.    Lastly,  there  were  parties  of 
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pauper  agricultural  labourers,  sent  out  by 
the  aid  of  their  respective  parishes,  healthier 
perhaps  than  the  class  just  mentioned,  but 
not  apparently  happier  in  mind." 

DONKIN  TAKES  CHARGE 
On  June  6,  Sir  Rufane  Donkin  arrived  at 
Algoa  Bay  from  the  Albany  district  where  he 
had  gone  to  supervise  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  settlers.  He  informed  Pringle  of  the 
arrangements  made  to  locate  the  Scotch  settlers 
all  together  by  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Great  Fish  River  near  the  Kaffir  frontier,  and 
asked  if  he  and  his  people  would  prefer  to  go 
elsewhere.   But  they  assented  to  the  proposition. 

PORT  ELIZABETH'S  FIRST  HOUSE 
That  same  day  Pringle  and  a  few  hundred 
other  settlers  assisted  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  first  house  of  the  new 
Port  Elizabeth,  named  by  Sir  Rufane  after  his 
wife  who  had  recently  died.  Fourteen  years 
later  it  was  second  in  importance  only  to  Cape 
Town. 

A  week  later  Pringle  and  his  party  struck 
their  tents,  loaded  their  baggage  into  the  Boer 


trek  wagons,  which  together  with  their  owners 
as  guides  and  drivers  had  been  hired  by  the 
Government  for  the  conveyance  of  the  settlers, 
and  set  off  on  the  last  stage  of  their  great 
journey. 

That  night  they  camped  for  the  first  time  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa.  The  Hottentots  lit  huge 
fires  to  scare  away  beasts  of  prey  ;  the  Boer 
guides  and  drivers  unstrung  their  huge  guns 
from  the  wagons,  and  placed  them  near  at 
hand. 

Pringle,  sitting  in  front  of  his  wagon,  writing 
up  his  journal  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
fires,  described  a  scene  that  must  have  been 
repeated  many  times  over  in  the  treks  from 
Algoa  Bay  to  the  various  locations.  The  Boers 
sat  together  gravely  and  silently  pulling  at  their 
great  pipes.  The  elder  and  more  responsible 
settlers  sat  on  logs  discussing  their  future  plans. 
The  younger  ones  and  the  children  were 
gathered  round  the  Hottentot  servants,  laughing 
at  their  antics  and  inciting  them  to  all  sorts  of 
further  pranks. 

A  WELL-EARNED  REST 

Gradually,  as  the  night  deepened,  a  hush 
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SETTLERS'  TOWN 

A  vivid  representation  of  the  1820  settlers  on  the  beach.    Here  we  have  a  sample  of  the  various  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men  who  left  England  to  try  their  fortunes  in  distant  South  Africa.     During  the  next  few 
years  they  were  all  to  serve  a  hard  apprenticeship  in  the  new  country. 

H 
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A  MUSHROOM  CITY 

Thomas  Pringle,  whose  narrative  is  quoted  in  this  chapter,  was  present  with  some  hundred  other  settlers  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  Port  Elizabeth's  first  house.    That  was  in  1 820.   Fourteen  years  later  it 
was  the  second  city  of  the  colony,  next  in  size  and  importance  to  Cape  Town  itself. 


came  over  the  little  encampment.  The  settlers 
climbed  into  the  wagons  and  made  themselves 
beds  among  their  baggage.  The  Boers  wrapped 
their  great  coats  round  them,  and  stretched 
themselves  out  on  the  ground,  their  guns  within 
arm's  length.  The  African  moon  swung  up 
into  the  sky  clear  of  the  jungle  slopes  of  the 
hills,  and  at  last,  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
night,  came  the  howling  of  hyenas. 

"  THERE  LIES  YOUR  HOME  !  " 

For  the  next  two  weeks  they  trekked  on. 
Sometimes  the  going  was  easy.  More  often 
it  was  not  ;  until  after  ten  days'  trekking  they 
came  to  the  River  of  Baboons,  and  from  this 
point  the  rough  wagon-track  disappeared 
altogether  and  they  had  to  hew  their  way 
through  virgin  jungle  with  axe  and  hatchet, 
while  twenty  or  thirty  oxen  were  needed  for 
one  wagon,  until  after  six  days  of  toiling  they 
came  out  suddenly  on  to  a  ridge,  and  saw  to 
the  north  a  verdant,  grassy  vale.  The  leader 
of  the  escort  pointed  with  a  gesture  as  dramatic 
as  Xenophon's  when  he  sighted  the  sea. 
"  Behold,  Mynheer,"  he  said,  "  there  lies  your 
country  !  " 


For  the  next  two  days  they  were  busy  taking 
cognizance  of  their  new  home.  They  were 
visited  by  the  district  magistrate  or  landdrost, 
Captain  Harding,  who  warned  Pringle  of  their 
proximity  to  the  Kaffir  frontier,  and  advised  him 
to  keep  a  guard  posted  night  and  day. 

The  third  day  being  the  Sabbath,  all  the 
party  gathered  under  an  acacia-tree  for  worship. 
Pringle  describes  how  the  white  -  bearded 
patriarch  of  the  party  sat  with  his  Bible  in 
his  hand,  a  widow  and  her  two  daughters  near 
him,  the  guards  on  the  outskirts  of  the  group 
standing  with  loaded  muskets  ;  the  voice  that 
read  the  Psalm  so  infinitely  touching  to  all  who 
feel  themselves  outcasts  from  their  own  land. 
"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and 
wept  ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zion  .  .  ."  and  then  the  Scotch  voices  singing 
in  unison  : 

"  O  God  of  Jacob,  by  whose  hand 
Thy  people  still  are  fed  : 
Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  our  fathers  led.  .  .  ." 
And  so  this  little  community  set  itself  to  work 
to  make  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  In 
their  colony,  which  they  called  Glen  Lynden, 
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they  met  with  many  difficulties  and  hardships, 
but  despite  their  exposed  position,  their  fate  was 
by  no  means  as  tragic  as  that  of  many  of  the 
English  settlers  located  down  in  Albany. 

DISCONTENT  AT  ALBANY 

Here  trouble  broke  out  almost  immediately 
the  locations  were  settled.  Men  who  had  no 
leaning  towards  agriculture  desired  to  leave 
their  locations  and  seek  to  follow  their  own 
trade  elsewhere.  This  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  all  sorts  of  penalties  were  imposed.  Again 
long-smouldering  resentment  against  ill-chosen 
leaders  of  parties  broke  out  into  open  dispute, 
and  in  some  cases  leaders  had  to  be  deposed 
and  fresh  ones  chosen.  Lastly,  but  by  no 
means  least,  Donkin  was  forced  to  ignore 
Bathurst's  strict  injunctions  that  no  further 
money  was  to  be  spent  on  the  settlers,  and  to 
issue  stores  of  food,  and  in  many  cases  loans  of 
money.  The  deposit  money  had  proved  totally 
inadequate  to  carry  the  poorer  emigrants 
through  until  the  harvest. 

Then  came  the  crowning  tragedy — when  the 
anxiously  awaited  harvest  was  near  ripening, 
it  was  attacked  by  mildew  and  completely 
ruined. 

DONKIN  DEFIES  THE  IMPERIAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Sir  Rufane  Donkin  did  all  within  his  power 
to  mitigate  the  tragedy.  He  still  continued  to 
issue  stores  to  the  settlers  ;  he  also  distributed 
fresh  seed  corn  for  planting  and  did  all  he  could 


to  encourage  the  settlers  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  cultivate  the  land. 

By  this  outlay  of  money  he  was  running 
contrary  to  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Home 
Government.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance 
of  his  disregard  for  official  instructions.  He 
had  not  withdrawn  the  military  protection 
along  the  eastern  frontiers.  He  knew  too  well 
the  dangers  to  which  Pringle  and  neighbouring 
colonists  were  exposed. 

The  months  went  by  and  the  second 
harvest-time  approached.  To  the  utter  despair 
of  the  colonists,  it  was  again  attacked  by 
rust. 

Donkin  stretched  his  powers  still  further.  It 
was  Somerset's  irrevocable  decree  that  the 
settlers'  farms  should  be  small  ones  and  that 
they  should  indulge  in  agriculture  only  and  not 
in  pastoral  farming.  He  had  two  reasons  for 
this  policy.  He  wished  the  population  to 
be  as  dense  as  possible  in  this  district,  and 
pastoral  farming  meant  vast  stretches  of 
land  for  each  settler  ;  and  secondly,  herds 
of  cattle  were  the  attraction  for  the  raiding 
Kaffirs. 

But  after  the  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1821 
Donkin  began  to  sanction  additional  grants  of 
land,  in  order  that  the  settlers  might  graze 
herds.  Pringle,  incidentally,  was  among  the 
first  to  petition  for,  and  to  receive,  an  extension 
of  his  lands. 

The  colonists  appreciated  that  Donkin  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  their  hardships, 
and,  up  until  the  time  of  Somerset's  return, 


WHERE  KAFFIRS  CAME  TO  TRADE 

A  view  of  Grahamstown  in  1827.    About  this  time  the  town  became  increasingly  important  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  rules  against  trading  with  the  Kaffirs.    Cattle  dealing  and  ivory  hunting  began,  but  the  real  boom 
came  three  years  later  with  the  trade  in  wool  from  Albany  sheep  farms. 
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relations  between  the  settlers  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  excellent.  But  Somerset  returned 
in  the  December  of  1821  to  find  the  new 
settlement  poverty-stricken,  his  own  policy 
overthrown — and  a  personal  quarrel  going  on 
between  the  Acting-Governor  and  his  own  son, 
Captain  Henry  Somerset.  Sir  Rufane  Donkin 
sailed  for  England  shortly  afterwards.  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  had  refused  to  see  him  before 
he  went  ! 

By  this  time  the  Albany  settlers  were  in  a 
deplorable  plight,  and  viewed  with  sullen 
resentment  the  harsh  autocratic  rule  of  Somerset 
— and  the  harvests  continued  to  fail  !  Somerset 
showed  plainly  that  he  on  his  part  resented 
them.  He  thought  of  them  as  dangerous  and 
radical.  They  were  typical  of  the  dawning 
age  of  Dominion  democracy,  just  as  Somerset 
himself  was  typical  of  that  tyrannical  aristocracy 
which  showed  its  last  spurt  of  vicarious  brilliance 
in  the  time  of  George  IV. 

Some  concessions  he  did  make.  After  the 
failure  of  the  third  harvest  he  relaxed  the 
stringent  regulations  which  forbade  settlers  to 
leave  their  locations  ;  and  all  those  who 
possibly  could  deserted  Albany,  most  of  them 
finding  a  means  of  livelihood  elsewhere. 

But  those  who  had  sunk  their  capital  in  the 


land,  who  could  not  desert  it,  were  in  a  pitiful 
state.  Pringle,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Albany 
in  1824,  found  his  fellow  colonists  there  almost 
"  destitute  of  decent  clothing  "  and  only  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  Settlers'  Relief  Fund,  a 
fund  which  had  been  opened  in  1820  to  help 
the  settlers  and  now  existed  to  relieve  them 
from  utter  destitution. 

Another  visitor  met  "  what  had  been  once, 
as  I  was  told,  a  fine  hearty  young  woman,  but 
now  miserably  emaciated — apparently  about 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She 
was  leading  one  child,  another  was  following, 
and  a  third  was  on  her  arm.  They  were  all 
without  shoes  or  stockings.  The  woman's 
dress,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  consisted  of  the 
remnants  of  an  old  tent  tied  about  her.  The 
children  were  clad  in  the  same  manner  and 
the  canvas  appeared  so  rotten  that  it  could 
scarcely  hang  on  them." 

For  food  they  were  dependent  on  the 
Government  ration. 

"  If  I  could  see  any  kind  of  bread  of  my  own 
growing,"  wrote  one,  "  I  should  be  happy. 
'Tis  now  nearly  three  months  since  we  had  any 
bread  to  eat.  .  .  ." 

To  add  to  their  miseries  Kaffir  raids  began 
again  with  renewed  intensity. 
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The  Government,  alarmed  by  the  continual 
petitions  of  distressed  colonists,  and  by  reports 
of  Somerset's  dictator-like  methods  in  other 
departments  of  his  governorship,  sent  out  com- 
missioners in  1823.  Somerset,  alarmed  in  his 
turn,  began  about  1824  to  devote  himself 
seriously  to  remedying  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Albany.  But  he  was  too  late  to  save  himself. 
The  Commissioners'  reports  and  the  growth  of 
public  opinion  in  England  necessitated  his  recall 
early  in  1826. 

PROFITS  FROM  WOOL 

From  about  1825  the  tide  of  ill-luck  turned 
in  the  Albany  district.  This  was  due  to  several 
factors.  The  stringent  regulations  against  trad- 
ing with  Kaffirs  were  relaxed  ;  cattle  dealing 
and  ivory  hunting  and  buying  began.  The 
latter  especially  proved  very  profitable.  This 
was  known  as  the  inland  Kaffir  trade.  Partly 
because  of  the  increase  in  trade  Grahamstown 
and  Port  Elizabeth  became  increasingly  im- 
portant. But  the  real  flood  of  prosperity  began 
when  in  1830,  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  two 
settlers,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Albany 
district  was  excellent  for  sheep  farming.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  experiment,  £4,500  was  cleared 
from  the  sale  of  wool,  and  by  1841  the  figures 


had  risen  to  61,778  cwt.  of  wool  fetching  a 
profit  of  £27,848. 

FROM  HARDSHIP  TO  HAPPINESS 

By  this  time  also,  the  settlers  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  self-rule  under  wise  and  sympathetic  control 
from  the  Colonial  Government,  and  they  were 
defending  themselves  against  Kaffir  raids  by 
a  levy  raised  among  their  own  numbers, 
one  man  to  every  hundred  acres  having  to 
serve. 

Naturally  enough  not  all  problems  were 
solved  in  a  few  years.  The  Kaffir  problem 
continued  to  be  acute,  but  as  far  as  the  settlers 
themselves  were  concerned,  it  is  pleasant  to 
conclude  with  this  extract  written  by  an 
observer  in  1842  :  "  .  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
emigrants  of  1820  who  founded  the  Albany 
settlement  had  no  other  capital  to  commence 
with  than  health,  strength  and  industry,  and 
yet,  despite  every  drawback — and  they  were 
many  and  severe  at  the  outset — there  is  not  an 
individual  in  the  whole  district,  except  where  it 
may  arise  from  thoughtless  indiscretion,  or 
from  an  unusual  visitation  of  Providence,  who 
is  not  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  necessaries  and  most  of  the 
comforts  of  life." 
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COLONISTS,  MISSIONARIES 
AND   COLOURED  PEOPLE 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  and  the  Problem  of 
Hottentot  Labour 


Of  the  two  native  races,  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen,  whom  van  Riebeeck  found  at 
the  Cape  w  hen  he  arrived,  the  Bushmen 
had,  by  the  time  of  the  second  British  occupa- 
tion, been  completely  scattered  before  the 
advancing  European  and  Hottentot  settlements, 
and  were  no  longer  of  any  political  importance. 

THE  HOTTENTOT  PEOPLE 

The  Hottentots,  on  the  other  hand — a  people 
at  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  development  than 
the  nomad  Bushmen — were  more  difficult  to 
drive  away  into  the  interior,  and  more  useful 
as  servants  when  they  could  be  domesticated. 
Some  of  them  accordingly  came  under  European 
influence,  serving  van  Riebeeck's  men  as 
domestic  and  farm  workers.  To  these  were 
added  slaves  from  West  Africa  and  from  the  East 
Indies  :  the  latter  were  the  cultural,  though 
possibly  not  so  much  the  physical,  ancestors  of 
the  Mohammedan  element  in  the  present-day 
Cape  coloured  community,  which  is  the  result 
of  a  blending  of  all  these  racial  streams — 
European,  Hottentot,  West  African  and  East 
Indian. 

But  in  1806  this  process  had  not  gone  so  far 
as  it  has  to-day  :  there  were  still  many  Hotten- 
tot clans  hovering  on  the  fringes  of  the  white 
colony,  raising  cattle  to  trade  with  the  white 
people,  raiding  the  European's  herds  from  time 
to  time,  furnishing  a  sporadic  labour-supply. 

GEORGE  SCHMIDT  AT  GENADENDAL 

It  was  chiefly  among  these  people  that  the 
earliest  missionary  societies  began  to  work. 
The  very  first  mission  in  the  colony  was  set  up 
by  a  Moravian,  George  Schmidt,  as  early  as 
1740,  at  Baviaan's  Kloof  in  the  Zondereind 
valley  ;  but  it  was  unpopular  with  the 
Europeans  and  unsuccessful  with  the  Hotten- 
tots, and  soon  failed.  However,  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  the  missionaries,  products 
of  the  new  liberalism  in  Europe,  began  to  come 
in  earnest  :  first  Moravians,  who  reoccupied 
Schmidt's  old  station  at  Genadendal,  and  were 
later  given  posts  at  Mamre  and  Enon.  They 


devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  Hottentots 
and  half-castes,  and  were  on  the  whole 
successful. 

They  were  followed  by  missionaries  from 
Holland,  Denmark,  France,  and  specially  Eng- 
land, which  provided,  besides  the  Wesleyans,  the 
Glasgow  Society  and  other  bodies,  the  famous 
London  Missionary  Society.  The  latter  sent 
its  representatives  in  pairs,  a  Dutchman  and  an 
Englishman,  into  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
colony  ;  one  of  the  most  effective  of  these 
missionary  pioneers  was  Johannes  Vanderkemp, 
who  in  1803  founded  Bethelsdorp,  a  light 
in  darkness  for  the  Hottentots  for  many 
years  to  come. 

FARMERS  AND  MISSIONARIES  IN  CONFLICT 
By  1816  the  L.M.S.  had  twenty  workers  in 
the  fields,  extending  their  labours  on  the 
eastern  frontier  and  beyond  the  Orange,  among 
the  Griquas.  It  soon  became  clear  that  there 
was  a  very  great  difference  in  outlook  between 
the  farmers — Dutch  and  English  alike — and  the 
missionaries.  Regarding  all  men  as  equal 
before  God,  the  latter  went  on  to  urge  a  social 
and  political  equality  between  black  and  white 
which  was  bound  to  seem  ridiculous  to  the 
farmers,  convinced  by  practical  experience  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  coloured  races. 

This  difference  of  opinion  between  colonists 
and  the  missionaries  became  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance  as  a  result  of  the 
circumstances  following  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  Like  the  missionary  enthusiasm  of 
the  period,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a 
consequence  of  the  rising  tide  of  liberalism  in 
Europe. 

SLAVERY  ILLEGAL  ON  BRITISH  SOIL 

In  Great  Britain  slavery  on  British  soil  was 
declared  illegal  in  1773  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1807  that  the  Act  prohibiting  the  carrying 
of  slaves  in  British  ships  was  passed,  and  not 
until  1823  that  it  was  made  really  effective  by 
the  application  of  the  death  penalty.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  British  frigates  harrying 
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the  slavers  had  cut  down  the  trade  considerably. 
At  the  Cape  the  slave  population  had  been 
about  equal  to  the  European  ;  but  the  colonists 
were  increasing  in  numbers,  while  there  was  no 
proportionate  addition  to  the  number  of  slaves. 
The  latter  became  scarce,  their  prices  rose,  and 
they  were  treated  with  increasing  care  for  then- 
welfare — though  their  condition  had  never  been 
really  bad  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of 
West  Indian  slaves. 

THE  "  BLACK  CIRCUIT  " 

But  as  a  further  consequence  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  supply  of  slave  labour,  the  farmers 
began  to  look  about  for  Hottentot  and  half- 
caste  servants  ;  when  to  their  annoyance  they 
observed  that  large  numbers  of  these  potential 
workers  were  immobilized  on  the  mission 
stations,  which  served  something  of  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Native  Reserves  do  to-day.  This 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  conflict  between 
colonists  and  missionaries,  a  conflict  which 
first  became  apparent  in  1812.  The  Earl  of 
Caledon,  in  his  Governorship  (1807-1811), 
had  heard  many  complaints  both  from  farmers 
and  from  missionaries  ;  he  tried  to  meet  both 


sides  by  putting  the  Hottentots  under  colonial 
law  (this  finally  breaking  up  the  tribal  system), 
prohibiting  their  movement  beyond  the  district 
boundaries  without  a  written  pass  from  the 
landdrost,  strengthening  the  old  laws  providing 
for  written  contracts,  and  ordering  the  circuit 
judges  to  hear  charges  brought  by  Hottentots. 
It  was  this  last  instruction  which  caused  the 
trouble.  The  "Black  Circuit"  of  1812  was 
flooded  with  complaints  against  the  farmers, 
brought  by  Hottentots  with  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  of  the  missionaries.  Some  of  the 
charges  were  proved,  but  more  were  dismissed  ; 
the  Court  rebuked  the  missionaries  for  their 
credulity,  but  the  farmers,  hundreds  of  whom 
had  had  to  travel  many  miles  to  court  through 
unsettled  country,  were  not  to  be  appeased. 
Those  whose  cases  had  been  dismissed  were 
naturally  the  most  indignant  ;  but  even  those 
who  had  been  convicted  were  not  accustomed 
to  being  brought  to  book  by  their  Hottentot 
servants,  and  fiercely  resented  the  missionaries' 
part  in  the  matter. 

The  whole  affair  resulted  in  increased  un- 
popularity for  the  L.M.S.,  not  only  with  the 
farmers  but  also  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government 
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THE  MISSION  AT  GENADENDAL 

Genadendal,  founded  by  George  Schmidt  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  very  first 
mission  in  South  Africa.   Here  Schmidt  was  succeeded  by  other  Moravians  who,  in  1796,  received  permission 
to  erect  a  church.    This  water-colour  by  Colonel  Gordon  shows  Genadendal  in  the  year  1 802. 
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AN  AGED  CONVERT 

The  early  Moravian  missionaries  devoted  their  main  attention  to  the  Cape  Hottentots,  whose  tribal  system 
was  by  this  time  rapidly  disintegrating.    Two  successors  of  George  Schmidt  are  shown  here  in  1 792  receiving 
from  an  old  Hottentot  woman,  Lena,  the  testament  that  the  founder  of  Genadendal  had  given  her. 


and  its  officials.  Lord  Charles  Somerset  en- 
couraged strictness  in  official  dealings  with 
Hottentots  and  closed  down  several  mission 
stations  beyond  the  colonial  borders.  These 
latter,  situated  in  the  midst  of  uncivilized  tribes, 
were  from  their  vulnerability  a  source  of 
possible  annoyance  to  the  Government,  who 
might  at  any  time  have  to  send  troops  to  their 
assistance,  or  to  avenge  their  destruction.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  missions  beyond  the 
northern  border.  The  whole  of  the  Orange 
River  valley  was  filled  with  Hottentots,  half- 
castes  (Bastaards),  and  Bushmen,  raiding  and 
plundering  whatever  they  could  find  to  raid  and 
plunder  in  that  arid  region,  and  in  the  intervals 
fighting  among  themselves.  The  missionaries 
had,  however,  succeeded  in  establishing  one 
relatively  civilized  colony  among  them  :  this 
was  in  the  territory  now  known  as  Griqualand 
West,  where  the  L.M.S.  had  settled  the  Bas- 
taards  and  Hottentots  who,  led  by  Barend 
Barends  and  Adam  and  Cornelius  Kok,  had 
left  the  colony  in  1803.  In  1813  John  Campbell, 
of  the  L.M.S.,  reclamed  the  Bastaards 
"  Griquas  "  and  their  village  "  Griquatown," 
and  set  up  a  sort  of  government  (with  its  own 


law-courts  and  coinage)  under  the  captaincy  of 
Barends  and  Adam  Kok  the  second. 

This  Adam  was  the  son  of  the  Hottentot  Old 
Adam,  who  had  left  the  colony  in  1761  and 
settled  at  the  Khamiesberg,  where  half:caste 
Hottentots — Bastaards — and  Griquas  collected 
under  him  to  form  a  clan.  Presently  another 
Bastaard,  Andries  Watcrboer,  wandered  up  to 
Griquatown  and  began  to  take  charge  of  the 
punitive  expeditions  sent  against  the  Orange 
River  marauders.  He  was  so  successful  that  his 
supremacy  was  soon  established,  and  Cornelius 
Kok  went  north  to  settle  at  Campbelltown, 
while  Adam  II  removed  with  some  followers 
to  the  deserted  mission  station  of  Philippolis. 

The  London  headquarters  of  the  L.M.S., 
dissatisfied  with  the  reports  they  had  from  the 
Cape,  and  urged  on  by  the  British  Government 
in  1 819,  sent  out  John  Campbell  to  make  an 
enquiry  ;  and  with  him  they  sent  Dr.  John 
Philip,  to  remain  as  general  superintendent  of 
their  stations  in  South  Africa.  The  new  super- 
intendent found  plenty  to  occupy  him  upon  his 
arrival  ;  the  L.M.S.  being  a  purely  missionary 
body  with  no  background  of  common  tradition 
and  doctrine  (such  as  had,  for  instance,  the 
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Wesleyans),  comprised  a  large  number  of  very 
diverse  elements,  who  seldom  succeeded  in 
working  well  together.  Moreover,  its  mission- 
aries were  for  the  most  part  men  of  only  moder- 
ate education,  often  (as  Philip  himself  put  it) 
"  with  no  quality  but  their  piety  "  ;  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  so  far  as  it  was  denomina- 
tional at  all,  it  was  Independent  or  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  so  lacked  that  strong  central 
authority  which  might  have  given  more 
coherence  to  its  policy.  The  results  were 
dissension,  attacks  by  one  missionary  upon 
another,  and  a  very  unequal  standard  of  work 
in  the  various  stations.  For  three  years  Philip 
devoted  his  attention  to  internal  reforms  in  the 
Society,  and  to  persuading  the  Governor  not  to 
close  the  stations  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  and  to  lift  the  ban  on  new  extra-colonial 
settlements.  But  towards  the  end  of  1821  he 
began  to  take  more  interests  in  his  fellow- 
missionaries'  allegations  concerning  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  the  Hottentots,  and  he  became 
convinced  that  the  mission  stations,  or  "  Hotten- 
tot Institutions  "  as  they  were  called,  needed 
more  land  to  enable  them  to  protect  the 
Hottentots  against  forced  labour  and  the  effects  of 
the  vagrancy  laws  and  of  the  legal  disability  which 
prevented  coloured  persons  from  holding  land. 

DR.  PHILIP  PUTS  HIS  CASE 

It  was  clear  that  sooner  or  later  the  slaves 
would  be  emancipated.  Already,  as  we  have 
seen,  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade  had  forced 
the  farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  "  Hottentot  "  (a 
term  which  included  many  half-castes,  and 
corresponded  to  what  to-day  we  should  call 
"  Cape  Coloured  ")  labour  :  and  Philip  saw 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  make  the 
"  Hottentot  "  problem  still  more  acute.  In 
1826  he  sailed  for  England  to  petition  the 
Colonial  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  to  publish  two  volumes  of  Researches  in 
South  Africa,  putting  the  missionaries'  case  in 
great  detail,  and  certainly  with  many  exaggera- 
tions. His  appeal  to  the  British  Parliament  and 
public  was  successful  ;  in  July,  1828,  Sir  George 
Murray  accepted,  without  debate,  a  motion  that 
"  directions  be  given  for  effectually  securing  to 
all  the  natives  of  South  Africa  the  same  freedom 
and  protection  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  free 
persons  residing  at  the  Cape,  whether  they  be 
English  or  Dutch." 

But   in    the   meanwhile   things   had  been 


moving  at  Cape  Town.  It  has  been  seen- in  an 
earlier  chapter  that  Lord  Charles  Somerset's 
term  of  office  as  Governor  gave  rise  to  such 
discontent  as  to  render  necessary  a  Commission 
of  Enquiry  into  colonial  affairs.  The  Com- 
mission was  charged,  among  other  things,  with 
a  full  investigation  of  the  slave  and  Hottentot 
questions  ;  but  although  appointed  in  1823,  it 
did  not  report  finally  until  1830.  On  its 
recommendation,  however,  Andries  Stocken- 
strom,  the  landdrost  of  Graaff  Reinet,  was 
appointed  Commissioner-General  at  Grahams- 
town  to  supervise  and  report  to  the  Governor 
on  matters  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony, 
and,  in  1828,  he  prepared  a  memorandum 
upon  which  was  based  Ordinance  No.  50  "  for 
improving  the  conditions  of  Hottentots  and 
other  free  persons  of  colour  at  the  Cape."  This 
was  promulgated  by  the  Acting  Governor- 
General,  Bourke,  at  Capetown  on  July  17,  1828. 

THE  50th  ORDINANCE 

The  famous  50th  Ordinance  repealed  all 
earlier  proclamations  and  enactments,  abol- 
ished passes  and  vagrancy  laws,  expressly 
legalized  the  ownership  of  land  by  coloured 
persons,  and  reformed  the  laws  relating  to  the 
apprenticeship  of  Hottentot  children  ;  and, 
upon  Philip's  further  agitation,  a  clause  was 
added  forbidding  any  repeal  or  amendment 
without  the  consent  of  the  King  in  Council. 

The  Ordinance  as  it  stood  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  liberal  ideas  current  in  Europe  at 
the  time  :  its  basis  was  the  notion  that  if  the 
Hottentots  were  only  set  free  from  the  special 
disabilities  under  which  their  race  laboured, 
they  would  forthwith  become  solid,  useful 
citizens,  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  community  as  they  learnt  to  consume 
European  products.  But,  in  fact,  the  50th 
Ordinance  could  not  turn  wandering  Hotten- 
tots into  landowners  overnight,  and  vagrancy 
increased  considerably,  as  it  was  bound  to  do 
when  the  checks  were  removed.  The  farmers 
saw  their  fears  justified  :  the  Hottentots  who 
should  have  been  working  for  them  were  free 
to  roam  at  will  over  the  country.  Feeling 
against  Philip  and  the  L.M.S.  ran  very  high 
and  found  some  outlet  when,  in  1820,  the 
former  was  convicted  of  a  libel  on  a  frontier 
official  in  his  Researches,  and  fined  £200,  with 
£900  costs. 

But  the  law  remained  unaltered,  a  continual 
source   of  annoyance   to   the   farmers  :  the 
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Hottentots,  they  said,  were  becoming  lazy  and 
insolent,  and  wages  were  being  forced  up. 
Wade,  the  Acting  Governor  in  1834,  issued  a 
draft  vagrancy  law,  which  was  carried  by  a 
small  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council.  It 
authorized  all  officials  to  "  apprehend  all 
persons  "  whom  they  "  may  reasonably  suspect 
of  having  no  honest  means  of  subsistence  " 
and  to  set  such  persons  to  public  works  until 
they  went  out  to  work  under  a  private  contract, 
or  gave  surety  that  they  would  cease  wandering. 
The  law  was  held  to  be  ultra  vires  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  view  of  the  50th  Ordinance  ;  and 
the  missionaries  and  their  flocks  up  and  down 
the  country  petitioned  against  it.  Philip  urged 
that  if  there  must  be  a  vagrancy  law,  there 
should  also  be  grants  of  land  where  the  Hotten- 
tots could  work  under  the  control  of  magistrates, 
assisted  by  schoolmasters  and  missionaries.  A 
revised  draft  made  it  possible  for  the  Hottentots 
to  acquire  small  holdings  ;  but,  even  in  this 
form,  the  law  was  rejected  in  London.  The 
position  was  serious  for  the  farmers,  who  were 
just  losing  the  last  of  their  slaves  by  the  emanci- 
pation. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807, 


restrictions  on  slave-owners  had  accumulated. 
The  1820  settlers  were  forbidden  to  keep 
predial  slaves,  but  the  officials  living  among 
the  settlers  suffered  no  such  prohibition,  and 
doubtless  the  new  colonists  sent  home  accounts 
of  the  system  which  drew  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  to  the  slave  question  at  the  Cape. 
In  1823  Lord  Charles  Somerset  published  a  pro- 
clamation forbidding  work  in  the  fields  (except 
strictly  necessary  work)  on  Sundays,  and 
limiting  the  working  day  in  field  or  garden  to 
ten  in  winter  and  twelve  in  summer.  Married 
slaves  and  their  children  under  ten  might  not  be 
sold  separately,  food,  clothing  and  domestic 
punishment  of  slaves  were  regulated,  slaves 
might  hold  property  and  the  evidence  of  baptized 
slaves  was  to  be  heard  in  the  courts  whenever 
offered  on  oath.  This  proclamation  was  not 
generally  unpopular  among  slave-owners,  but 
the  19th  Ordinance,  published  by  General 
Bourke  in  June,  1826,  was  very  differently 
received. 

SLAVE- OWNERS  UP  IN  ARMS 

This  measure  was  based  on  a  Trinidad  Order- 
in-Council  (1824),  which  allowed  a  slave  to 


ELLIOTT 


ANOTHER  MORAVIAN  MISSION 
The  Earl  of  Caledon  was  impressed  by  the  work  done  by  Moravian  missionaries  among  the  Hottentots.  He 
offered  them  "  Kleine  Post"  a  government  farm,  and  a  tract  of  land  known  as  Cruywagen's  Kraal  on  which 
to  found  a  mission  station,  and  this,  the  Mamre  Mission  seen  here,  was  commenced  in  1808. 
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MISSIONARY  AND  CONVERTS 


The  Reverend  J.  J.  Kircherer,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  is  noted  for  his  attempt  to  establish  a  mission 
among  the  Bushmen  on  the  Zak  River.    He  arrived  in  Africa  in  1799  and  is  seen  here  with  three  of  his 
converts  whose  neat  and  tidy  appearance  contrasts  with  that  of  the  Griquas  in  the  next  picture. 


give  evidence  in  criminal  cases  against  his 
master,  and  to  buy  his  freedom  by  offering  his 
full  value.  Slave-owners  objected  to  the  loss 
of  authority  over  their  slaves  which  this  entailed, 
and  the  Trekkers  quoted  the  Ordinance  as 
"  degrading,"  and  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  their  decision  to  leave  the  colony.  They 
were  especially  annoyed  by  the  clause  which 
provided  for  the  setting  free  of  a  slave  who 
had  been  seriously  ill-treated,  for  they  com- 
plained (with  some  justice)  that  slaves  could 
thereby  gain  their  freedom  by  showing  self- 
inflicted  wounds.  There  was  considerable 
excitement  in  Cape  Town  when  the  Ordinance 
was  proclaimed  ;  two  members  of  the  Burgher 
Senate  resigned,  and  a  meeting  was  held  to 
petition  for  a  representative  assembly. 

There  now  existed  measures  in  all  British 
colonies  for  dealing  with  specific  evils  in  the 
slave  laws  :  the  next  step  was  to  collect  these 
regulations  into  a  common  code  of  slave  law, 
applicable  to  all  British  territories.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  consolidated  Orders-in-Council  of 
1830  and  1 83 1,  which  were  applied  at  the  Cape 
by  proclamations.  These  proclamations  set  out 
a  complete  system  of  laws  relating  to  slaves  : 
hours  of  labour,  Sunday  work,  minimum  food 
and  clothing  were  specified,  flogging  was  sub- 


jected to  certain  restrictions,  the  carrying  of 
whips  in  the  field  was  forbidden  and  a  punish- 
ment record  book  was  to  be  kept.  Official 
protectors  of  slaves  were  empowered  by  the 
1 83 1  Ordinance  to  enter  and  inspect  slave 
quarters. 

^ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY 

These  regulations  had  been  framed  with  the 
West  Indian  plantations  in  mind,  and  were  not 
so  obviously  necessary  at  the  Cape  where  slaves 
had  not  been  so  badly  treated.  Slave-owners 
— the  more  enlightened  among  them — had  even 
welcomed  the  earlier  restrictions  as  tending  to 
improve  the  value  of  slaves  ;  but  now,  it  was 
said,  restrictions  had  been  so  multiplied  that 
slave-owning  was  becoming  an  unprofitable 
business,  and  the  value  of  slaves  fell.  At  the 
same  time  slaves  were,  for  many  farmers  in  the 
west,  the  only  really  valuable  property  they 
possessed,  and  were  often  heavily  mortgaged. 
However,  the  restrictions  probably  served  the 
purpose  of  preparing  slave-owners  for  the 
inevitable  emancipation. 

At  the  general  election  of  1832  in  Great 
Britain,  many  Members  of  Parliament  had 
pledged  themselves  to  emancipation  :  with  the 
decline  of  the  sugar  trade  the  power  of  the 
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"  West  Indian  Party  "  in  the  Commons  had 
also  declined.  A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  British  possessions  was  passed  in 
August,  1833.  Between  August  and  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  800,000  slaves  would  become 
free  men  in  the  territories  of  the  British 
Empire,  some  39,000  of  them  in  the  Cape 
Colony. 

Naturally  the  news  caused  little  surprise  at 
the  Cape,  where  for  many  years  past  slave- 
owners had  been  trying  to  meet  the  inevitable 
by  proposals  for  gradual  emancipation,  for 
instance,  of  female  slaves  at  birth.  There  was 
some  grumbling  ;  but  the  freed  slaves  were  to 
be  apprenticed  to  their  masters  for  four  years, 
and  compensation  was  to  be  paid  to  the  owners. 
December  1,  1834,  was  the  date  fixed  for 
emancipation  at  the  Cape,  and  from  May  of 
that  year  a  committee  sat  at  Cape  Tow  n  to 
investigate  claims  for  compensation.  But  the 
authorities  were  unlucky  :  in  December,  1834, 
the  Kaffirs  came  over  the  eastern  border  into 
the  colony,  and  in  the  resulting  confusion  the 
compilation  of  the  lists  was  very  much  delayed. 
They  were  not,  in  fact,  completed  until  June, 
1836  ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year 
the  slave-owners  heard  that  instead  of  the 
£2,824,224  compensation  assessed  to  them  by 
the  valuers,  they  would  only  receive  £1,247,401, 
payable  in  London  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
3!  per  cent,  stock  whose  value  was  falling. 
Moreover,  £12,000  was  to  be  deducted  for  the 
valuation. 

Thus  the  actual  compensation  fell  far  short 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  slaves  :  and  was 
further  reduced  besides  (at  least  so  far  as 
country-dwellers  were  concerned)  by  the  heavy 
discount  at  which  speculators  bought  up  the 
claims  in  the  absence  of  banks  where  they  might 
be  cashed.  Some  of  the  Trekkers  even  left 
without  claiming  their  money  at  all.  Worst 
of  all,  many  farmers  whose  slaves  were  heavily 
mortgaged  had  to  suffer  foreclosure  :  all 
suffered  heavy  loss.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  the  emancipation  was  not  to  any  great 
extent  a  direct  cause  of  the  Trek,  since  most  of 
the  slave-owners  lived  in  the  west  while  most 
of  the  Trekkers  came  from  the  east  of  the 
colony,  where  only  6,575  out  °f  a  total  °f 
35,509  slaves  were  registered.  It  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  relative  scarcity  of 
slaves  in  the  eastern  districts  would  make  them 
more  valuable.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  probable 
that  emancipation  led  to  the  Trek  chiefly  by 


way  of  its  effect  on  the  farmers'  view  of  Govern- 
ment native  policy  :  it  reinforced  the  idea  which 
the  50th  Ordinance  and  other  measures  had 
built  up  in  the  colonists'  minds,  that  the 
Government  was  bent  on  pursuing  an  insane 
and  unrealistic  policy  of  complete  equality 
for  black  and  white.  It  was  this  concept  of 
equality  which  the  Trekkers  were  resolute  to 
shake  off. 

THE  FRONTIER  PROBLEM 

Nor  were  slaves  and  half-caste  Hottentots  the 
only  colour  problems  of  whose  handling  by  the 
Government  the  farmers  in  the  east  disapproved. 
Ever  since  the  expansion  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  colony  had  been 
faced  with  formidable  frontier  difficulties  ; 
indeed,  the  "  frontier  mentality,"  the  sense  of 
living  always  on  the  edge  of  an  emergency, 
with  a  finger  on  the  trigger,  ready  to  face  a 
new  and  unknown  danger — this  explains  a 
great  deal  of  South  African  history.  The 
frontier  situation  is  one  which  only  the 
frontiersman  can  really  appreciate  ;  the  British 
Government,  looking,  perhaps,  rather  further 
into  its  future  than  its  subjects,  was  yet  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  events  (and 
this  applied  even  to  its  representatives  at 
Cape  Town)  to  understand  the  tensions,  the 
pressing  urgency  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
frontier  farmers  had  to  meet. 

The  frontier  problem  was,  naturally,  one 
that  grew  gradually  in  importance  as  the  colony 
widened  its  boundaries.  In  the  early  days  it 
could  not  strictly  be  said  that  the  settlement 
possessed  any  frontier  at  all.  True,  there 
were,  as  has  been  seen,  scattered  tribes  of 
Bushmen  always  disappearing  over  the  horizon, 
and  of  Hottentots  either  hanging  about  the 
fringes  of  the  settlement  or  being  absorbed  in 
it  ;  but  a  frontier  problem  proper  did  not 
arise  until  the  European  settlement,  moving 
eastward,  came  into  contact  with  the  outposts 
of  the  Bantu-speaking  peoples  who  were  moving 
in  vast,  slow  battalions  south  and  west  from  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

These  were  a  very  different  proposition  from 
the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  whom  they 
exterminated  or  absorbed  from  their  path,  very 
much  as  the  white  men  were  doing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  sub-continent.  Of  a  higher  level 
of  cultural  development  than  the  other  two 
native  races,  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral, 
with  a  strong  and  warlike  tribal  organization, 
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better  physique  and  more  adaptable  mentality 
than  Hottentot  or  Bushman,  their  powers  of 
survival  have  contributed  much  to  South 
Africa's  peculiar  position  among  nations  of 
more  than  one  race  to-day. 

All  through  the  eighteenth  century,  their 
hunting-parties  met  and  traded  with  cattle- 
dealers  from  the  Cape  :  skins,  hides,  cattle 
and  ivory  they  exchanged  for  the  white  men's 
cloth,  beads  and  trinkets.  Then  in  the 
seventeen-seventies  the  two  main  settlements 
met  and  clashed  in  the  Fish  River  valley,  and 
a  new  cycle  of  conflict  and  adjustment  had 
begun. 

In  1778  a  boundary  was  laid  down  in  a  treaty 
with  some  Xosa  chieftains,  but  a  treaty  to  the 
native  did  not  mean  what  it  did  to  a  European. 
In  the  native  view,  land  could  not  be  property 
any  more  than  air  could  be  the  property  of 
one  man  :  chiefs,  in  receiving  gifts  from  the 
white  men  on  completion  of  a  treaty,  did  not 
intend  (as  the  Europeans  thought)  to  sell  the 
land,  but  merely  to  allow  them  its  use  in  certain 
respects.  Disputes  were  inevitable,  and  as  early 
as  1779  the  first  Kaffir  war  broke  out.  The 
Xosas    crossed    the   Fish    River   and  raided 


cattle  ;   the  colonists  drove   them  back  and 
seized  cattle  in  their  turn.     This  unsettled  ( 
state  of  affairs  was  to  last  for  the  next  thirty 
years,  and  in  a  modified  form  for  many  years 
thereafter. 

XOSA  TERROR  IN  THE  ZUURVELD 

The  authorities  in  Cape  Town  understood  but 
little  of  what  was  going  on.  The  frontier  was 
there  :  why  could  it  not  be  respected  by  both 
sides  ?  (For  the  burghers  were  as  impatient  as 
the  Kaffirs  of  restrictions  on  their  right  to  hunt 
across  the  boundary.)  The  Government  sent 
ammunition  :  it  sent  officials  to  Graaff  Reinet, 
including  the  secretary,  H.  C.  Maynier,  a 
philosophically-minded  gentleman  who  quoted 
Rousseau  on  natural  rights  and  (in  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  force  with  which  to  dispel 
them)  allowed  the  Xosas  who  had  crossed  the 
Fish  to  remain  in  the  Zuurveld  "  without 
prejudice  to  the  ownership  of  Europeans." 
This  was  in  1 789  ;  in  1 793  the  Xosas  rose  again 
in  the  Zuurveld  and  to  the  west  of  it,  burnt 
farms  and  raided  cattle.  This  led  to  revolt  of 
the  burghers  at  Swellendam  and  Graaff 
Reinet  ;    but  that  did  nothing  to  settle  the 
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The  half-castes  who  lived  along  the  Orange  River  valley  were  known  to  the  Dutch  as  "  Bastaards."   In  1813 
John  Campbell  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  renamed  them  "  Griquas  "  and  organized  them  in  a  settlement 
known  as  Criquatown  where  they  had  their  own  government,  law-courts  and  coinage. 
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frontier  problem.  By  the  time  of 
the  second  British  occupation  the 
Xosas  claimed  all  the  land  from  the 
Fish  to  the  Sunday  River  as  theirs 
by  right  of  conquest,  while  the 
Europeans  claimed  the  Fish  as  the 
boundary. 

The  new  Governor  sent  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  Collins  to  report.  His 
recommendation  was  comprehen- 
sive ;  the  boundary  should  be  the 
Fish  and  its  tributary,  the  Koonap, 
the  tribes  should  be  driven  from  the 
Zuurveld,  and  this  should  be  settled 
thickly  with  Europeans.  The  first 
steps  in  this  programme  were  taken 
by  Cradock,  who  cleared  the  Zuur- 
veld of  20,000  Ndhlambis  and 
Gunukwebes  and  built  a  double  line 
of  block-houses  along  the  frontier, 
backing  these  with  quit-rent  farms 
of  2,000  morgen,  which  he  offered 
to  anyone  who  would  take  them. 

But  this  action,  decisive  as  it  was, 
was  not  altogether  successful.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  not  by  any 
means  acceptable  to  all  the  frontiers- 
men :  High  Court  judges  and 
Hottentot  troops  were  to  them  a 
new  means  of  settling  frontier  dis- 
turbances, and  it  was  essentially 
from  dissatisfaction  with  the  new 
system  (and  with  the  Hottentot 
policy  exemplified  in  the  "  Black 
Circuit  ")  that  the  unhappy  Slachter's  Nek 
episode,  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  book, 
arose. 

Besides,  the  Kaffirs  had  been  settled,  some>of 
them  for  thirty  years  in  the  Zuurveld,  and  had 
begun  to  supply  the  farmers  with  some  of  the 
labour  which  they  sorely  lacked  in  the  eastern 
districts.  Now,  with  their  plunderers,  the 
colonists  also  lost  their  servants  :  the  clearance 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 

Nor  did  Cradock's  settlement  really  make  the 
frontier  safe.  Thefts  went  on  ;  and  Somerset 
was  forced  to  attempt  a  new  settlement  with  the 
chief  Gaika  and  his  son  Macomo.  He  arranged 
a  reprisal  system  based  on  Kaffir  law,  whereby 
owners  of  stolen  cattle  might  follow  the  spoor 
to  the  kraal  where  it  ended,  and  there  take 
either  their  own  cattle,  or  beasts  to  the  value 
of  theirs.  Further,  in  181 7  he  arranged  for  a 
fair  to  be  held  every  six  months  at  Grahams- 
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The  superintendent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  stations  in 
South  Africa.    His  attitude  towards  the  coloured  people  of  the 
Cape  aroused  bitter  resentment  among  the  European  burghers. 


town,  where  Kaffirs  and  colonists  might  trade 
— thus  further  relaxing  the  regulations  designed 
to  keep  them  apart.  This  might  have  worked 
if  there  had  been  sufficient  troops  on  the 
frontier  ;  but  the  garrison  was  reduced,  and 
the  frontier  left  unprotected  save  for  a  Hottentot 
and  half-breed  corps.  In  181 9  Gaika  himself 
was  attacked  by  Ndhlambi  and  the  prophet 
Makama,  whose  aim  was  union  of  the  western 
Xosas.  They  defeated  Gaika  at  Amalinde,  and 
he  called  on  his  ally  the  Governor  for  help, 
which  was  promptly  provided.  Troops  and 
commandos  crossed  the  Fish  and  attacked 
Ndhlambi  and  with  some  difficulty  defeated 
him.  Somerset  then  declared  Gaika  a  para- 
mount chief,  with  whom  he  made  yet  another 
treaty  :  the  territory  between  the  Fish  and  the 
Tyumie  (except  for  the  Tyumie  valley,  which 
Gaika  kept)  was  to  be  cleared  of  natives,  and 
was  to  be  a  "  neutral  belt,"  empty  of  all  but 
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A  WARRIOR  AND  HIS  WIFE 


Whilst  in  the  colony  a  controversy  was  raging  with  regard  to  the  status  of  coloured  people,  an  even  more 
acute  problem  existed  in  the  frontier  districts.    These  areas  were  invaded  again  and  again  by  fierce  native 
warriors,  who  would  pillage  the  European  farms  and  often  leave  a  grim  trail  of  murder  behind  them. 
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Fort  Willshire  on  the  Keiskama,  and  military 
patrols.  In  fact,  the  land  was  never  effectively 
cleared  ;  but  the  "  neutral  belt  "  system  which 
lasted  for  some  ten  years,  did  give  a  certain 
amount  of  relative  peace  on  the  frontier,  and 
allowed  the  1820  settlers — who  were  placed  in 
the  Zuurveld  on  the  failure  of  Cradock's  scheme 
for  quit-rent  farms — to  consolidate  their  posi- 
tion. No  doubt  the  experiment  would  have 
been  even  more  successful,  had  it  not  been  for 
movements  which  were  taking  place  far  beyond 
the  colony's  borders. 

CHAKA  THE  TERRIBLE 

Two  or  three  years  before  the  1820  Settlers 
entered  the  Zuurveld,  the  Zulu  chief  Chaka 
succeeded  his  overlord  Dingiswayo,  who  already 
commanded  a  formidable  army.  Chaka  disci- 
plined and  improved  the  impis  still  further,  and 
then  laid  waste  great  parts  of  what  are  now 
Natal  and  Zululand  and  possibly  Pondoland. 
The  Angoni  and  Shangaans  he  drove  northward 
to  destroy  the  villages  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Nyassa  ;  then  he  moved  south  through  Natal. 
His  own  career  is  largely  legendary  ;  but  the 
tribes  who  fled  before  him,  plundering  and  slay- 
ing as  they  went,  left  a  trail  of  desolation  which 
is  often  more  easily  traced.  One  of  the  leaders 
of  Chaka's  impis,  for  instance,  Moselikatse 
fled  through  the  southern  and  western 
Transvaal  with  his  men,  and  drove  before  him 
the  remnants  of  the  Bechuana  into  the  Kalahari 
desert.  These  Bechuana,  originally  settled 
west  of  the  Drakensberg,  had  already  been 
attacked  by  the  Manhatees  under  their  Amazon 
chieftain,  Mutatisi.  They,  too,  had  fled  before 
Chaka,  pouring  from  Natal  through  Basutoland 
to  Bechuanaland  proper,  where  they  were 
broken  up  by  the  Griquas  and  Batlagsin 
brought  against  them  by  the  missionary 
Moffat. 

On  the  High  Veld  Moselikatse  followed 
Chaka's  methods  with  a  Zulu  army  ;  his 
followers,  later  known  as  the  Matabele,  settled 
for  a  while  in  the  Western  Transvaal,  whence 
the  Trekkers  drove  them  into  Matabeleland,  or 
Southern  Rhodesia  as  we  now  call  it.  One 
chieftain,  who  was  pushed  back  from  the  path 
of  the  Manhatees  through  Basutoland,  enjoyed 
a  somewhat  different  career  from  those  related  : 
his  name  was  Moshesh,  and  he  managed  to 
retreat  to  a  natural  fortress  in  the  hills,  Thaba 
Bosigo,  whence  in  1832  he  sent  cattle  to 
Dr.   Philip   (then   touring  near  the  Orange 


River)  to  "  buy  "  a  missionary.  The  Griquas 
took  his  cattle  ;  but  later,  on  Philip's  recom- 
mendation, he  got  his  missionaries  from  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society,  and  with  their  help 
he  succeeded  in  welding  together  the  Basuto 
nation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
however,  the  most  important  effect  of  Chaka's 
pillage  and  destruction  was  the  wave  upon 
wave  of  fugitives  who  came  down  through 
Pondoland  and  across  the  Kei  to  press  on  the 
borders  of  the  colony.  The  unfortunate  Ama 
Xosa  were  caught  between  these  refugee 
raiders — Tembus  and  Fingos  for  the  most  part 
— on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ndhlambi  on  the 
other  ;  it  was  really  not  surprising  that  the 
frontier  natives  were  unsettled.  Cattle-stealing 
went  on  apace  ;  and  the  system  of  "  following 
the  spoor  "  to  recover  cattle  was  obviously 
open  to  abuse.  The  freer  trade  now  permitted 
between  Kaffirs  and  colonists  led  to  innumerable 
quarrels,  ending  sometimes  in  bloodshed  ;  and 
in  spite  of  prohibition,  traders  used  to  make 
expeditions  into  the  dangerous  native  territory, 
tempted  by  the  profitableness  of  the  trade. 

THE  BURNING  QUESTION 

But  all  these  causes  of  conflict  were  really 
subsidiary  to  the  main  dispute  :  the  ownership 
of  the  land.  The  "  neutral  belt  "  between  the 
Fish  and  the  Keiskama  had  obviously  to  be 
garrisoned  with  soldiers  if  it  was  to  be  kept 
clear  of  the  black  and  white  alike  ;  but 
presently  to  these  were  added  European 
settlers  ;  and  by  1827  tne  Neutral  Belt  had 
become  the  Ceded  Territory.  The  natives  for 
their  part  still  suffered  from  their  inability  to 
understand  that  anyone  could  own  land  ;  both 
they  and  the  white  farmers  were  pastoralists 
and  agriculturalists  on  an  extensive  scale,  that 
is,  they  required  much  land  to  produce  a  small 
crop  ;  and  the  desire  for  more  land  beyond 
the  border  was  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
disturbance  of  those  years. 

Meanwhile,  as  has  been  seen,  Zulu  pressure 
from  the  north  was  leading  to  disturbances 
beyond  the  colonial  boundary.  In  1829, 
Macomo,  regent  for  Gaika's  successor,  the 
young  chief  Sandile,  drove  some  wandering 
Tembus  over  the  border  into  the  Tarka  district. 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  the  Governor,  dealt  with  this 
severely,  chasing  Macomo  out  of  his  territory, 
on  which  he  established  the  Kat  River  Settle- 
ment.   The  new  boundary  was  a  line  drawn 
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from  the  hills  west  of  the  Tyumie  to  the  Kat 
below  Fort  Beaufort  ;  and  Cole  warned  the 
other  chiefs  in  the  Ceded  Territory  (which  had, 
of  course,  never  been  properly  cleared)  that 
they  had  no  right  to  be  there.  This  caused 
consternation  among  the  Kaffirs  as  far  as  the 
Kei  ;  but  Cole  stationed  troops  at  Gualana 
Post,  and  dealt  out  small  farms  on  the  Kat 
River.  Macomo  was  twice  permitted  to  re- 
enter the  colony,  and  twice  expelled.  Alto- 
gether the  eastern  border  was  in  a  state  of 
considerable  tension  when  d'Urban  arrived  to 
take  office  as  governor  in  January,  1834. 

In  the  first  months  of  his  governorship  he 
met  Dr.  Philip  and  was  much  impressed  by  his 
views  on  native  policy.  Since  it  was  clear  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  the  border 
situation,  he  decided  that  he  would  himself  pay 
a  visit  to  the  border  chiefs  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while approved  of  Philip's  making  a  journey  of 
reconciliation.  In  August,  1834,  when  Philip 
arrived  at  the  border,  Macomo  and  his  brother 
Tyali  had  just  finished  giving  an  account  of 
their  grievances  to  a  gathering  of  the  Ndhlambi 
at  Burnshill,  where  the  young  men  brought 
their  guns.  The  Hottentots  were  disquieted 
by  the  draft  vagrancy  law  :    the  border  was 


unsettled  and  traders  were  harassed.  Philip's 
words  calmed  the  tribes  for  a  while  ;  but  almost 
certainly  he  exaggerated  his  influence  when  he 
addressed  them,  and  when  he  and  they  had 
waited  four  months  for  the  Governor's  visit 
which  he  had  promised  them,  he  returned  to 
Cape  Town.  Even  before  he  left  the  border, 
Colonel  Somerset,  who  commanded  the  border 
chiefs,  began  to  collect  stolen  cattle,  and  small 
fights  followed.  Macomo  and  Tyali  called  up 
their  men,  and  12,000  of  them  swept  across  the 
border  into  the  colony  in  December,  1834. 

HARRY  SMITH'S  RIDE  TO  GRAHAMSTOWN 

For  two  weeks  they  laid  waste  the  country 
from  the  border  to  Somerset  East.  Colonel 
Harry  Smith  made  a  famous  six-day  ride  from 
Cape  Town  to  Grahamstown  to  take  command, 
and  he  was  followed  by  reinforcements  and 
finally  by  the  Governor. 

Shocked  by  the  desolation  wrought  by  the 
raiders,  d'Urban  shelved  any  plans  for  appease- 
ment he  may  have  formed  :  he  pressed  a 
counter-attack  beyond  the  Kei  into  the  territory 
of  Hintsa,  a  great  chief  of  the  Xosas,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  chief  instigator  of  the  invasion. 
Smith  summoned  Hintsa  to  Butterworth,  where 
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IN  THE  ORANGE  RIVER  VALLEY 

Named  after  Dr.  John  Philip,  Philippolis  was  settled  by  Adam  Kok  II  and  his  followers.    In  1861  Adam  Kok  III 
sold  the  territory  to  the  Orange  Free  State  and  moved  to  another  district.   Philippolis  then  became  the  seat 
of  the  Landdrost.    This  drawing,  of  about  1826,  presents  it  as  a  desolate  spot. 
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he  was  forced  to  promise  to  pay  a  large  fine  in 
cattle  ;  at  the  same  time  all  the  land  between 
the  Keiskama  and  the  Kei  was  declared  British 
territory,  from  which  Macomo  and  his  followers 
were  to  be  expelled  "  for  ever."  A  day  or  two 
later  Hintsa  was  shot  in  trying  to  escape  ; 
Macomo  was  sent  to  Robben  Island,  and  Krali, 
Hintsa's  son,  was  appointed  Great  Chief. 

A  NEW  PROVINCE 

The  new  province,  Queen  Adelaide,  was 
fortified  by  Smith  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  expelling  the  Kaffirs.  D'Urban  therefore 
changed  his  policy  and  made  peace  with  the 
Xosas.  They  were  now  to  be  allowed  reserves 
in  the  province  if  they  disarmed,  became 
British  subjects,  received  missionaries  and 
Government  agents,  and  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  cattle  thefts.  Europeans  were  to  be 
settled  around  the  forts  and  along  a  broad  belt 
extending  across  the  province,  while  farms 
were  to  be  dealt  out  in  the  Ceded  Territory. 

D'Urban's  original  settlement,  the  policy  of 
driving  the  tribes  from  Queen  Adelaide,  had  been 
well  received  by  the  settlers,  who  had  suffered 
much  in  the  war  ;  they  now  saw  a  chance  of 
obtaining  compensation  in  the  form  of  new 
lands  in  the  annexed  territory.  The  change  of 
policy,  the  decision  to  leave  the  tribes  in  the 
new  province  and  make  them  British  subjects, 
caused  disappointment  ;  but  land  was  still 
available  in  the  Ceded  Territory  and  in  parts  of 
Queen  Adelaide.  Moreover,  Sir  Harry  Smith 
was  making  a  thorough  success  of  the  new 
administration,  which  he  carried  on  by  means  of 
a  mixture  of  martial  law  and  his  personal  popu- 
larity with  the  tribesmen  and  the  Hottentots. 

THE  MISSIONARIES'  PROTEST 

The  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
profoundly  shocked  by  the  first  (May)  policy, 
for  though  they  had  supported  d'Urban 
throughout  the  war,  which  they  held  was 
obviously  forced  upon  the  colony,  they  were 
convinced  that  expulsion  of  the  tribes  from  the 
conquered  area  must  merely  store  up  fresh 
trouble  on  the  new  border,  the  Kei.  Should 
the  border  then,  they  asked,  be  pushed  to  the 
Bashee  on  the  Umzimbubu  ?  Vigorously  they 
protested  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 
Glenelg,  who  replied  to  d'Urban's  dispatch 
announcing  his  first  policy  forbidding  him  to 
give  out  land  or  build  forts,  since  the  annexed 
province  might  have  to  be  given  up.    At  the 
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This  Wesleycm  missionary  came  to  South  Africa  with 
the  1820  settlers  and  became  prominent  in  the 
religious  life  of  that  time. 


same  time  Glenelg  was  supplied  with  evidence 
from  the  Aborigines  Committee  of  the 
Commons,  which  had  had  Andries  Stocken- 
strom  before  it  as  a  witness.  He  held  that  the 
farmers  and  the  reprisals  system  were  partly 
to  blame  for  the  war,  and  advised  that  new 
colonies  for  Europeans  should  be  set  up  on 
land  acquired  from  the  Kaffirs  by  treaty. 

GLENELG  S  DISPATCH 

Armed  with  this  information,  and  not  yet 
apparently  having  had  from  d'Urban  any 
statement  on  his  change  of  policy,  Glenelg 
wrote  his  famous  dispatch  of  December,  1835, 
in  which  he  allocated  some  of  the  blame  for  the 
war  to  the  colonists,  excused  the  Kaffirs  for 
their  attack  on  account  of  wrongs  they  had 
suffered,  and  told  d'Urban  that  there  was  to  be 
a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  that  he  must 
"  prepare  the  public  mind  "  for  the  giving  up  of 
the  annexed  territory.  He  stated,  however, 
that  those  orders  were  to  be  taken  as  conditional 
on  his  (Glenelg's)  unofficial  information  being 
correct  ;  if  the  Governor  knew  that  it  was 
incorrect,  he  was  to  suspend  any  part  of  the 
orders  he  thought  proper,  until  he  should  have 
"  further  directions."    But  d'Urban  wrote  no 
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A  MISSIONARY  EXPERIMENT 

Situated  between  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage,  Bethelsdorp  was  the  first  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  South  Africa,  having  been  founded  in  1 803  by  Dr.  Johannes  Vanderkemp.  Here  he  collected  together 
a  number  of  coloured  vagrants  and  tried  to  make  them  lead  a  civilized  life. 


defence  of  his  policy  until  June,  1836  ;  and  he 
posted  it  six  months  later.  It  reached  Glenelg 
in  March,  1837,  more  than  a  year  after  he  had 
written  to  ask  for  a  "  further  explanation  "  of 
the  policy. 

QUEEN  ADELAIDE  PROVINCE  ABANDONED 

Meanwhile  the  Aborigines  Committee  had 
again  met,  receiving  evidence  from  border 
officials,  missionaries,  and  some  Kaffirs  and 
Hottentots  taken  to  London  by  Dr.  Philip. 
Philip  himself  was  for  retaining  Queen  Adelaide 
with  safeguards  for  the  Kaffirs  ;  but  he  did 
not  make  this  very  clear,  and  the  Committee 
— and  finally  Lord  Glenelg — accepted  the  view 
of  the  philanthropists  as  a  whole,  that  the 
province  should  be  given  up  and  treaties  made 
with  the  chiefs.  However,  Glenelg,  lacking 
further  information  from  the  Governor,  sent 
no  fresh  instructions  either  to  remain  in  the 
province  or  to  withdraw.  Stockenstrom  was 
sent  out  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  but  without  specific  orders  concerning 
Queen  Adelaide  ;  he  agreed  with  d'Urban 
that  for  the  present  the  best  thing  would  be  to 
carry  on  with  the  latter's  reformed  policy.  But 


as  soon  as  Stockenstrom  reached  the  eastern 
frontier,  d'Urban,  suddenly  afraid  of  the 
legality  of  his  action,  withdrew  the  martial  law 
which  was  essential  if  Smith  and  Stockenstrom 
were  to  carry  on.  Finally,  in  October,  1836, 
he  decided  to  abandon  the  annexed  territory, 
and  ordered  immediate  withdrawal.  Stocken- 
strom set  to  work  to  make  treaties  with  the 
border  chiefs,  who  were  no  longer  British 
subjects.  The  frontier  was  to  be  that  of  1829, 
for  it  was  clearly  impossible  now  to  give  up  the 
Ceded  Territory  ;  but  Queen  Adelaide  was 
left  to  the  tribes  as  an  outcome  of  this  incredible 
muddle,  and  the  farmers  who  had  not  yet  begun 
to  trek  girded  up  their  loins. 

ACROSS  THE  ORANGE  RIVER 

But  indeed  a  migration  from  the  Eastern 
Province  had  been  going  on  for  many  years. 
In  the  early  1820's  the  insecurity  of  the  eastern 
border  had  diverted  some  of  the  stream  north- 
eastward. In  1824  the  Orange  River  was 
declared  the  boundary  of  the  colony  ;  but 
year  after  year  more  farmers  crossed  the 
frontier  to  seek  pasture  for  their  cattle,  and 
stayed   to  settle.    In    1828  the  Government 
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KAFFIR  CANTEEN  IN  GRAHAMSTOWN 

This  picture, painted  by  a  contemporary  artist,  shows  a  Kaffir  grog  shop  of  1830.    The  brewing  and  drinking 
of  their  own  beer  used  to  be  part  of  the  ritual  of  Kaffir  life,  and  was  attended  by  ceremonial  dancing.  Partly 
because  of  the  tendency  to  degenerate  into  orgies  such  as  this,  the  practice  was  made  illegal. 


issued  yet  another  prohibition  against  taking 
cattle  across  the  Orange  ;  by  1833  there  were 
many  farmers  settled  in  Griqualand  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  missionaries  and  Griqua  chiefs  to 
prevent  the  Griquas  from  selling  this  land.  The 
European's  cattle  pressed  hard  upon  the 
Griqua's  pastures.  But  the  Government  had 
no  effective  control  over  these  scattered 
burghers — who  were,  however,  by  no  means 
outlaws  ;    even  in   1834  some  of  them  rode 


back  to  Colesberg  to  pay  their  taxes  to  the 
Government.  The  problem  was  temporarily 
settled  by  d'Urban,  who  (a  new  broom  in  1834) 
once  more  declared  the  Orange  as  the  boun- 
dary, and  made  a  treaty  with  Waterboer,  the 
Griqua  captain,  by  which  the  latter  was  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  Orange  River  valley  from 
Kheis  to  Ramah.  In  this  direction,  at  all 
events,  further  expansion  seemed  impossible. 
The  frontiers  were  closing  up  on  all  sides. 
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PIET  RETIEF'S  BIRTHPLACE  ELL'°TT 
The  white-washed  gable  of  the  house  at  Wellington  where  Piet  Relief  was  bom.  The  childhood  of  this  restless 
wanderer  was  spent  here ;  later  he  became  a  field  commandant  in  the  Winterberg  and  later  still,  with 
Tngardt,  Mantz,  Potgieter  and  Cilliers,  a  leader  of  the  Great  Trek  in  search  of  freedom  in  the  unknown  north 


HOW  THE  BOERS  WON  THEIR 

FREEDOM 

The    Wonderful  Story  of  the  Great  Trek 


Although  the  Great  Trek  began  in  1835 
and  swelled  to  great  proportions  in  1836 
and  the  following  years,  it  was  in  a 
sense  the  logical  culmination  of  a  process  which 
had  been  going  on  for  generations. 

Very  soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Cape  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  there 
had  been  men,  hardy  spirits,  who  had  been 
filled  with  restlessness.  At  first,  their  restless- 
ness had  resulted  in  little  more  than  journeys 
of  exploration  into  the  hinterland.  But  the 
stories  brought  back  by  the  explorers,  stories  of 
a  wide  land,  full  of  game  and  only  sparsely 
inhabited  by  native  people,  had  planted  a  seed 
in  the  minds  of  men,  a  thought  that  there  might 
be  a  good  free  life  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
little  colony.  There  were  some  who,  though 
they  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Cape  as  servants 
of  the  company  and  had  intended  staying  for  a 
few  years  before  returning  to  Holland,  had  soon 
felt  the  fascination  of  Africa,  and  had  begun  to 
look  upon  it  as  their  home.  These  had  begun 
to  move  outwards  and  to  make  farms  for  them- 
selves first  among  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Hex  River  Mountains  and  then  beyond  the 
mountains  where  the  great  half  desert  of  the 
Karroo  began.  It  seemed  that  nothing  could 
stop  this  slow  outspreading  of  a  people  in  whose 
veins  ran  the  blood  of  townsmen  and  small 
farmers  of  the  crowded,  highly  civilized  Nether- 
lands, and  who  now  found  in  the  unpeopled 
stretches  of  Africa  a  strange  satisfaction. 

FAR   INTO  THE  WILDS 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  to  limit  the  nature  of  the  Cape 
settlement  to  that  of  a  kind  of  filling  station 
to  supply  the  ships  on  their  Indian  passage  with 
water,  fresh  meat  and  green  vegetables  ;  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  in  that  hard 
unknown  northern  country  and  the  hazards  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  wild  beasts  and  resentful 
tribes  ;  in  spite  of  the  remoteness  of  Cape  Town 
with  its  opportunities  of  trade  and  entertain- 
ment, its  security  in  times  of  family  stress  or 
illness  ;    in  spite  of  everything  the  movement 


had  gone  on.  And,  by  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  new  generation  had 
sprung  up  ;  a  generation  of  men  and  women 
who  lived  on  scattered  farms  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  who  were  inured  to  hardship 
and  well  content  with  their  simple  houses, 
simple  food  and  simple  life,  who  faced  danger 
as  if  it  were  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  who 
had  completely  lost  any  hankerings  after  the 
fleshpots  of  Cape  Town  which  their  mothers  and 
fathers  might  have  had.  The  fact  that  Cape 
Town  was  some  hundreds  of  miles  away  was, 
in  fact,  rather  an  advantage,  for,  the  farther 
away  Cape  Town  was,  the  more  remote  these 
people  of  the  frontier  were  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  more  lax  were  that  Government's 
attempts  to  enforce  the  irritating  laws  and 
restrictions  which  it  seemed  to  take  a  fiendish 
delight  in  thinking  out.  No  one  even  regretted 
that  the  necessity  of  going  at  least  once  in  a 
lifetime  to  the  town  to  get  married  had  been 
removed  by  the  appointment  of  magistrates  in 
a  few  of  the  small  villages. 

THE  BOERS'  DAILY  LIFE 

They  lived  on  huge  farms — often  ten  thousand 
acres  of  the  poor  lands  were  scarcely  big  enough 
to  graze  a  farmer's  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
— and  they  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  They  had  a  few  of  the 
lesser  luxuries,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
pepper,  vinegar,  bought  from  travelling  ped- 
lars, or  from  the  store  at  the  nearest  dorp  ; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  lived  on  meat — 
sometimes  their  own  cattle  or  sheep,  but 
preferably  game — coarse  bread  made  from  their 
own  grain,  hand-crushed,  a  little  milk  and 
butter.  And  it  was  good  health-giving  food, 
too,  for  serious  illness  and  physical  weakness 
were  things  not  often  known  in  the  frontier 
lands.  Their  clothes  were  in  keeping  with  the 
lives  they  had  chosen,  strong  and  serviceable. 
The  men  wore  corduroys,  light  brown  or  dark  ; 
the  Orthodox  Dutch  Reformed  Churchmen, 
long  coats  and  wide  trousers  reaching  to  the 
hand-sewn  hide  boots,  and  the  Doppers.  with 
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a  strict  disregard  for  the  vanities  of  dress,  short 
coats  barely  reaching  the  tops  of  their  trousers 
which  in  turn  seldom  went  down  to  the  tops  of 
their  boots.  The  women,  for  the  most  part, 
wore  simply-cut  dark  stuff  gowns  and  large 
sun-bonnets,  which  on  Sundays  and  Nagmaal 
days  were  miracles  of  tucks  and  snowy  white- 
ness. 

There  was  little  social  life.  Every  three 
months,  if  it  could  possibly  be  managed,  the 
families  journeyed  in  to  the  nearest  dorp  where 
there  was  a  minister,  for  a  joint  Communion 
service,  the  Nagmaal.  The  wagons  gathered 
on  the  square  before  the  church,  and  there  was 
talk  with  friends,  gossip  to  last  another  three 
months.  But  there  was  little  else  in  the  way  of 
friendly  gatherings,  except  when  some  traveller 
called  at  the  little  farmhouse  and  found  a  warm 
welcome.  But  they  were  not  lonely,  for  the 
large  families,  which  were  usual,  made  small 
communities  on  all  the  farms  ;  and  the  habit 
of  farming  people  of  going  to  bed  early  and  rising 
at  sunrise  to  go  about  their  work  left  little 
time  for  loneliness. 

And  they  had  faith.  Faith  in  the  ability  of 
their  menfolk  to  ride  hard  and  shoot  straight, 


and,  above  all,  faith  in  the  watchfulness  of 
Almighty  God.  The  Bible  was  their  literature, 
and  even  those  who  could  not  read  knew  long 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  by  heart,  from 
hearing  them  read  so  often  at  family  prayers. 
It  was  on  the  Old  Testament  that  they  built 
their  stern  Calvinistic  religion,  because  they 
felt  a  kinship  with  those  patriarchal  fathers, 
who  trekked  and  went  on  trekking  with  their 
wives,  their  numerous  children,  their  slaves 
and  their  flocks  and  herds.  And  these  Boers, 
as  they  proudly  called  themselves,  farmers  and 
cattle-men,  lived  as  did  those  ancient  biblical 
peoples,  in  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  Lord. 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  LONG  ARM 

They  would  have  been  prepared,  glad,  to  go 
on  living  their  uncomplex  lives  in  the  ways  they 
knew  and  loved.  But  forces  beyond  their 
control,  forces  often  created  by  their  mere 
presence  in  those  wild  uncivilized  wastes,  were 
gathering  about  them  to  disturb  their  minds  and 
to  breed  the  same  bitterness,  the  same  exaspera- 
tion which  had  driven  their  forefathers  to  trek 
from  Cape  Town. 

The  Government  reached  out  after  them  and 


DINGAAN'S  KRAAL 

A  view  of  Dingaan's  kraal  at  Umgungimdhluvu.   Here  Piet  Relief  was  received  by  Dingaan  and  an  agreement 
reached  by  which  the  Boers  might  occupy  all  the  land  they  needed.    Meanwhile,  however,  the  treacherous 
Dingaan  had  a  terrible  fate  in  store  for  Retief  and  his  fellow-trekkers. 
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THE  COMMANDANT 
Andries  Pretorius  commanded  the  Boers  at  the  battle 
of  Blood  River  and  subsequently  proclaimed  Panda 
as  King  of  the  Zulus. 

threw  its  shadow  upon  them.  As  the  East 
India  Company  had  done,  the  new  English 
Government  found  that  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  made  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  colony  increasingly  difficult.  A  wide, 
sparsely-populated  frontier,  which,  by  its  out- 
ward bulge,  caused  increasing  friction  with  war- 
like and  resentful  native  tribes,  put  the  whole 
colony  in  danger.  And  troops  for  defence  of 
such  a  frontier  were  scarce.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Government  could  not,  and  would  not, 
allow  the  frontier  Boers  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  to  take  reprisals  on  marauding 
bands  of  natives,  or  cattle-thieving  criminals 
and  vagrants.  It  was  hard,  the  Boers  thought, 
to  be  forbidden  to  ride  after  stolen  cattle  and 
to  have  to  wait  for  troops  or  policemen  to  do 
the  work — troops  and  policemen  which  some- 
times did  not  come  at  all  and  often  came  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use.  It  was  impossible  to 
understand  that  there  were  simply  not  enough 
troops  or  policemen  to  patrol  that  enormous, 
vaguely  defined  frontier. 

THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM 

Then  there  was  the  labour  question  which  in 
the  few  years  before  1834  had  taken  on  the 


proportions  of  a  huge  and  difficult  problem. 
The  Boers  had  a  few  slaves,  but  they  were 
difficult  to  get  in  the  remote  districts  and  they 
cost  money.  It  was  easier,  cheaper,  and  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  Hottentots — 
that  landless,  detribalized  people  who  had  by 
force  of  circumstances  become  the  hangers-on 
of  the  European  settlers  of  the  colony.  In  the 
old  days  it  had  been  a  simple  matter  for  a 
farmer  to  get  as  many  Hottentots  as  he  needed 
to  help  with  the  cultivation  of  his  small  lands 
and  the  care  of  his  large  herds  ;  to  get  them, 
moreover,  on  the  fanner's  own  terms.  But 
lately,  chiefly  through  the  intervention  of  the 
missionaries,  the  Hottentots  had  been  allowed 
to  gather  together  in  missionary  reserves  and 
there  to  learn  new  ideas,  such  as  the  queer 
notion  that  they  might  put  a  price  upon  the 
value  of  their  own  labour,  and  bargain  for 
it  with  their  white  masters.  And  when,  at 
length,  the  Government  actually  decreed  that 
no  Hottentot  might  be  taken  into  service 
without  a  proper  contract,  drawn  up  by  an 
official,  the  Boers  felt  that  the  Government 
was  really  stepping  beyond  the  reasonable  limits 
of  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
And  finally,  when  the  missionaries  took  to  com- 
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DINGAAN'S  CHAIR 
The  throne  of  Dingaan,  carved  from  the  trunk  of  an 
iron-wood  tree  by  some  of  his  Indunas. 
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AN  APPALLING  MASSACRE 
Retief  and  one  hundred  companions  were  entertained  for  three  days  by  Dingaan,  who  on  the  fourth  day 
agreed  to  give  them  all  the  country  south  of  the  Tugela.   As  the  Boers  were  drinking  to  celebrate  the  king's 
decision  they  were  set  upon  by  thousands  of  Zulus  and  stabbed  to  death.    This  picture  reconstructs  the  scene. 


plaining  to  the  Government  about  the  Boers' 
treatment  of  their  servants,  and  the  Government 
listened  to  the  complaints  to  the  unheard-of 
extent  of  sending  a  Circuit  Court  to  try  those 
masters  who  had  been  charged  with  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  their  servants,  the  indignation 
of  the  frontiersmen  simmered  to  boiling  point. 
Even  though  the  Court  found  some  of  the 
accused  not  guilty,  and  discharged  others  for 
lack  of  evidence,  it  did  convict  and  condemn 
some.  The  majority  of  the  Boers  were  not 
unnecessarily  harsh  to  their  coloured  servants. 
But  that  was  not  the  point.  The  sentences  of 
the  Court  meant  that  a  man  had  not  complete 
control  over  his  own  servants.  And  that  was 
unthinkable  to  all,  almost  blasphemous  to 
many  who  found  a  justification  for  the  complete 
subjugation  of  black  and  coloured  people  in 
the  writings  of  Holy  Scripture  itself. 

NEW  BOUNDARIES   FOR  OLD 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  for  uneasiness 
lay  in  the  way  the  land  hunger  of  the  Boers  was 
thwarted  at  every  turn.  Always,  when  pressure 
from  behind  had  forced  the  Boers  in  the  out- 
lying districts   to   look  for  fresh   lands,  the 


Government  had  stepped  in,  fixed  boundaries 
by  drawing  lines  on  a  map,  and  threatened 
heavy  penalties  against  anyone  who  ignored 
the  lines.  And  although  each  of  the  Govern- 
ments in  turn  had  failed  entirely  to  enforce 
their  restrictions,  still,  the  restrictions  were 
there.  And,  in  the  last  resort,  when  new  lands 
had  been  occupied,  the  Government  would 
step  in,  limit  the  size  of  farms,  charge  rents  for 
them,  and  by  treaties  with  the  natives  who  had 
been  pushed  back  by  the  advance,  make  vain 
attempts  to  keep  the  border  quiet  for  another 
short  spell. 

In  1834,  the  boundary,  such  as  it  was,  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  River  on  the  south, 
northwards  between  the  Fish  and  the  Kei 
Rivers  to  the  Orange  River,  along  that  river 
westward  for  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  and  then 
with  a  sudden  dip  away  from  the  Orange, 
south  and  then  west  to  the  Atlantic  coast  at  a 
point  one  hundred  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange.  It  was  a  boundary  made  by  treaty  as 
far  as  the  east,  north-east  and  north  were  con- 
cerned, and  by  necessity  on  the  north  west,  for 
beyond  the  line,  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  the 
Orange  River  itself  the  land  was  almost  barren. 
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Along  the  blurred  fringe  of  that  boundary, 
in  the  east  and  north-east,  the  Boers  fretted  and 
grumbled.  Some  talked  of  revolt.  But  they 
were  few,  and  they  found  few  to  listen.  Men 
had  not  forgotten  the  feeble  Slachter's  Nek 
Rebellion  and  the  harsh  judgment  of  Govern- 
ment upon  those  rebels.  Also  their  very  passion 
for  independence  was  a  thing  which  forbade  the 
concerted  action  and  the  discipline  necessary 
in  a  long  drawn-out  rebellion.  The  obvious 
way,  the  way  of  long  habit,  was  easier  ;  to 
trek,  to  get.  away  from  the  encroaching  clutch 
of  Government,  and  the  interference  of  mission- 
aries, officials  and  suchlike  busybodies  ;  to  get 
beyond  the  Orange  River,  and  to  spread  out 
north  and  east  in  the  wide  rich  lands  which 
stretched  to  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  to  a  limitless 
horizon  of  hope  on  the  north.  That  was  the 
way  the  talk  began  to  run,  over  the  coffee-cups 
on  farm-house  stoeps,  in  the  market  places  of 
the  dorps,  during  rides  with  friends  behind 
the  moving  herds.  And  the  women  joined  in 
the  talk,  the  women,  who  in  the  long  run  had 
the  most  to  lose  by  trekking  from  their  homes 
and  farms.  They  knew  that  leaving  familiar 
things  would  be  sorrowful,  but,  for  the  time 


being  at  least,  they  put  such  thoughts  behind 
them  and  urged  their  men-folk  on  to  take 
flight  from  the  tyranny  which  was  descending 
upon  them. 

GOOD   NEWS   FROM   BEYOND  THE 
FRONTIERS 

Already,  long  before  1834,  a  ^ew  solitary- 
minded  people  had  been  driven  by  their  own 
fierce  desire  for  independence  across  the  Orange 
River,  to  live  the  same  roaming  lives  they  had 
always  known.  They  resented  all  government 
whatsoever  ;  later  they  were  even  to  resent  the 
coming  of  their  fellow  Boers  when  the  Great 
Trek  really  began  ;  and  they  were  to  be  a 
source  of  much  trouble  and  difficulty  to  the 
harassed,  unskilful  governments  which  the 
trekkers  were  to  set  up  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  lands.  But  they  served  one  purpose. 
From  them,  as  well  as  from  stray  hunters,  came 
back  news  to  the  restless  Boers  along  the 
frontier  that  there  was  plenty  of  good  grazing 
land  in  the  north,  good  land  and  empty.  Good 
news  was  brought,  too,  by  a  trek  of  exploration 
under  the  command  of  Piet  Uys,  of  a  wonderful 
country,  a  country  such  as  no  man  had  ever 
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dreamed  of,  lying  along  the  north-east  coast 
beyond  Kaffirland,  a  land  well-watered  and 
rich  in  soil.  Their  description  was  the  first 
vision  which  those  troubled  Boers  had  of  Natal. 
It  was  a  vision  which  was  to  be  dimmed  by  the 
grim  facts  of  actual  experience,  but  at  that 
moment  it  came  like  the  very  Promise  of  the 
Lord. 

As  usual  in  times  of  unrest,  there  arose 
leaders,  men  who  knew  how  to  read  the  trend 
of  men's  desires,  to  foster  them,  and  by  argu- 
ment and  deed  to  direct  them  towards  the  goal. 

First  in  point  of  time,  though  perhaps  not  in 
point  of  ability  to  plan  a  movement  and  carry 
it  to  its  conclusion,  was  Louis  Trigardt.  And 
with  him  may  be  named  Hans  van  Rensburg, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  and  whose  gallant 
though  foolish  attempt  at  pioneering  ended  in 
complete  disaster.  Trigardt,  a  brave  kindly- 
man,  though  apt  to  break  out  into  violent  dis- 
plays of  temper,  was  a  good  leader.  But  he 
played  no  great  part  in  the  main  trek  simply 
because  he  was  by  nature  a  voortrekker  of 
voortrekkers.  As  far  back  as  1829  he  had  gone 
right  into  the  Xosa  country  with  his  family  and 
a  few  friends,  and,  at  the  first  distant  menace  of 


the  approach  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
to  his  own  settlement,  he  decided  to  move  on 
farther.  That  was  towards  the  end  of  1835, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  1836  he  was  well  across 
the  Orange  River  and  on  his  way  north,  putting, 
at  the  slow  but  sure  rate  of  five  miles  a  day,  as 
great  an  expanse  of  country  as  possible  between 
him  and  the  unpleasantness  of  contact  with  the 
Government. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  TREK 

i  The  other  leaders,  Gerrit  Maritz,  Piet  Retief, 
/Andries  Hendrik  Potgieter,  Sarel  Cilliers,  were 
'  in  closer  touch  with  the  frontier  Boers.  They 
planned  their  treks,  and  they  saw  the  movement 
which  they  were  fostering,  more  or  less  clearly 
as  the  Exodus  of  a  united  people,  who  were  to 
carve  out  for  themselves  their  own  way  of  life 
in  the  hopeful  northern  lands. 

Maritz  was  gay  and  debonair,  with  a  some- 
what fastidious  taste  in  clothes,  as  shown  by  his 
affectation  of  a  grey  top-hat  for  almost  all: 
occasions,  and  a  wagon  painted  light  blue. 
He  was  a  good  talker,  quick  in  argument, 
convincing  in  his  address.  He,  perhaps  alone 
of  all  the  Voortrekkers,  saw  the  trek  as  a  great 


BOER  ARTILLERY 

This  gun,  "Oude  Grietjie,"  used  by  the  Voortrekkers  at  the  battle  of  Blood  River,  is  now  in  the  Transvaal 
Museum  at  Pretoria.    Though  scarcely  a  weapon  of  precision,  it  must  have  done  great  damage  to  the  closely 

packed  ranks  of  charging  Zulus. 
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adventure,  which,  while  it  would  give  benefits 
to  the  Boers,  might  at  the  same  time  offer  a 
chance  of  glory  and  power  for  himself.  But 
that  did  not  matter  to  the  people.  He  was  a 
good  fellow,  popular  and,  so  long  as  he  showed 
a  proper  respect  for  the  orthodox  church,  he 
was  a  man  worth  listening  to,  and  following. 

PIET  RETIEF 

Retief  was  different,  but  none  the  less 
impressive  ;  stronger  perhaps,  certainly  more 
reliable  than  Maritz,  with  his  quiet  air  of 
strength,  knowledge  and  authority.  In  his  own 
life  he  had  been  restless,  a  wanderer  since  his 
boyhood  on  a  Stellenbosch  wine  farm  right  up 
to  the  time,  1834,  when  he  became  a  field- 
commandant  in  the  Winterberg.  Though  he 
had  had  wealth,  he  had  lost  it  all  in  an  unfor- 
tunate affair  of  business  at  Grahamstown.  But 
he,  in  his  public  life,  gave  and  justified  an 
impression  of  stability.  People  put  their  trust 
in  the  strong,  brown-bearded  man  with  the 
dark  piercing  eyes,  and  they  were  not  betrayed 
in  their  trust. 

Potgieter  was  a  Dopper,  and  the  unswerving 
rigidity  of  his  Old  Testament  faith,  and  the 
Puritan  morals  which,  to  him,  flowed  naturally 
from  that  faith,  gave  him  something  of  the 
status  of  a  prophet.  He,  more  than  any  of 
the  other  leaders,  saw  the  trek  as  the  very 
fulfilment  of  God's  word,  the  passing  of  the 
chosen  people  from  the  bonds  of  Egypt  into  the 
joys  of  the  promised  land.  And  there  were 
many  who  found  comfort  in  that  belief  and 
looked  up  to  the  gaunt  long-bearded  prophet 
with  something  approaching  reverence. 

Sarel  Cilliers  was  more  the  kindly  adviser 
than  the  prophet,  though  he  had  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  scriptures  and  the  ability  to  preach 
a  good  sermon  and  lead  the  people  in  prayer 
when  occasion  arose.  His  light-coloured, 
rather  frivolous  trousers  below  his  sober  dark 
coat  made  him  human  and  approachable, 
although  men  had  been  known  to  quail  before 
the  blazing  glare  of  his  eyes,  when  he  had  been 
roused  to  righteous  indignation.  And,  for  all 
his  short,  rather  round  figure,  he  was  known  to 
be  a  man  without  fear,  and  one  who  had  the 
rare  capacity  of  doing  the  right  thing,  of  taking 
the  lead,  of  saying  just  the  right  word,  when 
things  were  going  wrong. 

Such  were  the  four  chief  figures  who  felt 
most  clearly  the  menace  of  the  growing  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  to  the  pleasant  life. 


the  "  lekker  lewe,"  of  the  frontier  Boers,  who 
saw  the  way  of  escape,  and  who,  when  the 
time  was  ripe,  did  not  hesitate  to  lead  the 
people  along  that  way. 

And,  almost  suddenly,  the  idea  of  trekking, 
which  had  been  talked  about  for  long  months, 
seemed  a  matter  of  urgent  and  vital  necessity. 

That  strange  body,  the  government  at  Cape 
Town,  began  to  behave  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able manner.  Wave  after  wave  of  laws, 
proclamations,  rules  and  restrictions  went  out 
from  the  fountainhead,  and  each  wave  spread 
more  consternation  than  the  last.  It  seemed 
as  if  those  blockheaded  men  who  called  them- 
selves legislators  had  gone  mad  for  what  they 
called  Reform.  And  what  need,  the  frontier 
Boers  asked  themselves,  had  they  to  be 
reformed  ? 

BOER  GRIEVANCES 

There  were  such  iniquitous  things  as  the 
appointment  of  new  resident  magistrates  and 
civil  commissioners,  mostly  Englishmen,  in 
place  of  the  old  landdrosts — friendly  men  ready 
to  talk  over  coffee  ;  the  extremely  stupid 
enactment  that  English  was  to  be  the  language 
of  the  courts  ;  the  abolition  of  the  old  Burgher 
Council  at  Cape  Town.  These  things  were 
irritating  enough.  But  such  sweeping  changes 
as  the  provisions  for  the  auction  of  Crown  lands 
in  place  of  the  old  system  of  holding  land  by 
nominal  quit-rent,  the  abolition  of  the  Hottentot 
pass  laws,  and  the  general  liberty  given  to  all 
coloured  people  to  move  about  the  colony  at 
will,  to  work  or  not  as  they  might  feel  inclined, 
all  aroused  the  bitterest  feelings.  It  did  not 
make  things  any  better  that  this  last  ordinance 
had  been  the  work  of  one  of  their  own  people, 
Andi  ies  Stockenstrom,  now  risen  to  the  post 
of  Superintendent-General  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  in  some  queer  kind  of  alliance  with 
that  aggressive  missionary,  Dr.  John  Philip,  who 
had  instigated  the  prosecutions  of  the  farmers  a 
few  years  back. 

The  Emancipation  of  Slaves  Act,  to  take 
effect  from  1834,  combined  with  the  general 
muddle  of  its  administration  and  its  inadequate 
compensation,  payable,  ridiculously  enough,  in 
London,  brought  an  extra  burden  upon  those 
Boers  who  had  slaves  and  raised  the  temperature 
of  discontent  still  higher.  And,  finally,  the 
rejection  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  the 
Vagrancy  Act,  an  effort  by  the  Cape  Legislature 
to  deal  with  and  confine  the  wandering  Hotten- 
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VOORTREKKER   MUSEUM  —  PIETERMARITZBURG 

SLOW,  BUT  VERY  SURE 
These  flintlock  muzzle-loaders  brought  death  to  many  hundreds  of  Moselikatse^  fighting-men  and  to  the  Impis 
of  Dingaan.    Various  kinds  of  powder-horn  are  shown  beside  them.    To  the  marksman  of  to-day  the  rate  of 
fire  of  such  weapons  would  seem  extremely  slow,  but  the  Voortrekker's  aim  was  sure. 


VOORTREKKER  MUSEUM — PIETERMARITZBURG 

THE  WOMEN'S  WORK 

With  such  kitchen  utensils  as  these  did  the  wives  of  the  trekkers  do  their  work.  The  top  row  shows  a  meat- 
mincer,  candle-moulds  and  an  iron ;    below  are  hand-made  wooden  butter-dishes,  butter  pat  and  brass 

frying-pan  with  lid. 
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tots  and  natives  in  the  frontier  lands,  would  have 
meant  the  end  of  all  patience,  had  not  the 
Kaffir  War  of  1834-35  intervened  to  divert 
attention  from  grievances  to  simple  self- 
preservation. 

In  the  upshot,  that  war  provided  the  last  and 
most  heart-breaking  grievance  of  all.  Many  of 
the  Boers  went  out  on  commando,  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  British  and  the  Hottentot 
soldiers  and  drove  the  invading  Kaffirs  back, 
back  beyond  the  boundary,  and  still  back  until 
the  troops  had  reached  the  Kei  River.  The 
governor,  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  had  annexed 
the  new  lands,  and  the  Boers  hoped,  with  some 
justification,  that  now  at  last  new  lands  would 
be  open  for  their  settlement.  But,  somehow 
things  went  wrong.  There  were,  it  seemed, 
silly  missionary  -  created  ideas  against  the 
annexation,  and  in  any  case  the  natives  came 
back  in  such  force  that  the  commandos  were 
forced  once  more  to  go  out  against  them  and 
even  then  did  not  succeed  in  clearing  the 
ground  completely.  The  area  of  country  which 
remained  for  distribution  was  far  too  small  to 
satisfy  all  claimants  for  farms  and  the  Boers 
despaired  utterly  of  ever  getting  compensation 
for  their  sacrifices  in  the  Kaffir  War. 

Then  it  was  that  the  thoughts  of  freedom,  the 
long  discussions,  the  eloquence  of  the  leaders, 
and  the  colourful  reports  of  the  rich  lands  in 
the  north  and  east,  all  merged  together,  quite 
suddenly,  into  one  crystal  clear  picture  of  a 
future  full  of  hope.  It  was  no  use  kicking 
against  the  pricks.  Best  to  get  out  and  have 
done,  before  the  Government  could  inflict 
greater  calamities. 

PREPARING   FOR   A   GREAT  ADVENTURE 

Once  the  decision  was  made  there  was  no 
looking  back.  All  along  the  border  lands  and 
beyond,  the  people  got  ready.  The  women 
prepared  their  provisions  for  the  journey  ;  dried 
fruits  and  preserves,  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  in 
abundance,  bags  of  meal,  biltong,  simple 
medicines,  all  packed  into  the  great  wagon 
chests  ;  and  there  was  the  burning  question  of 
what  furniture  could  be  taken  and  what 
beloved  familiar  pieces  must  be  left.  The  men 
gathered  in  their  herds,  collected  as  much  gun- 
powder as  they  could,  oiled  and  cleaned  their 
long  muzzle-loading  flintlocks,  and,  wherever 
possible,  tried  to  sell  their  ground  and  the  few 
possessions  which  they  could  not  take  with 
them.    Some  had  no  land,  no  goods  to  bother 


about,  and  for  these  the  new  lands  held  out 
nothing  but  good  ;  a  few  were  lucky  enough  to 
get  fair  prices  for  their  property  ;  most  took 
what  they  could  get  ;  but  all  had  braced  their 
minds  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  might  be 
necessary  in  the  search  for  liberty. 

And  now  everything  was  ready.  The  wagons 
stood  by  the  farm  houses,  piled  high  with  house- 
hold goods,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  benches,  any- 
thing for  which  a  place  could  be  found  ; 
powder-kegs,  more  precious  than  gold,  were 
fixed  in  a  safe  place,  and  the  spare  guns  and 
powder-horns  packed  carefully  away  in  boxes. 
Pots  and  kettles  swung  from  hooks  from  the 
wagon-rails,  and  below  the  wagons,  slung 
platforms  of  planks  held  everything  that  could 
not  get  on  to  the  wagons  ;  spare  yokes  and 
riems,  ploughs  and  spades,  pumpkins  and  bags 
of  seed-grain,  and,  perhaps,  a  crate  of  fowls. 

NORTHWARDS,  EVER  NORTHWARDS  .  .  . 

From  this  outpost  in  Kaffirland,  Trigardt 
moved  off  in  the  closing  months  of  1835. 
Slowly,  but  with  the  irresistible  power  of  doom 
itself,  the  great  ox-teams  dragged  the  creaking 
groaning  wagons  over  the  tussocky  veld. 
Northwards  they  went,  nine  men  able  to  fight, 
some  fifteen  women  and  thirty  children,  a 
microscopic  vanguard  going  into  battle  against 
immeasurable  forces.  At  the  south  bank  of 
the  Orange,  they  were  reinforced  by  van 
Rensburg's  party  of  ten  men  and  forty  women 
and  children.  At  first  the  danger  seemed  slight. 
The  grasslands  north  of  the  Orange  seemed  to 
hold  no  fierce  Bantu  tribes,  and  lions  and 
leopards  were  easily  kept  at  a  distance  by  fires 
at  night  and  the  long  elephant  guns  by  day. 
Here  and  there  the  whole  band  rested  for  a 
while,  when  water  was  plentiful  and  the  grazing 
good.  But  Trigardt  was  not  satisfied.  He 
must  get  far  beyond  all  possible  contact  with  the 
far-reaching  power  of  the  Colonial  Government. 
So  northwards,  always  northwards. 

Within  the  two  parties  of  trekkers  things  were 
not  going  as  happily  as  they  had  been  when 
they  had  crossed  the  Orange  together,  bound 
into  one  unit  by  a  common  urge.  Now  van 
Rensburg  quarrelled  with  Trigardt.  He  thought 
they  had  gone  far  enough  to  the  north,  and, 
taking  his  own  party  and  his  wagons  he  went 
off  towards  Portuguese  territory  in  the  east. 
Like  some  grim  mysterious  beast  which  lurks 
in  the  darkness,  wild  Africa  swallowed  van 
Rensburg  and  his  friends  ;    swallowed  them  so 
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SAREL  CILLIERS 
He  vowed  that  the  Voortrekkers  and  their  descendants 
would  keep  the  anniversary  of  Dingaan's  Day,  when 
the  Zulu  power  was  broken,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving. 


utterly  that  they  were  never  seen  or  heard  of 
again,  except  for  vague  rumours  which  drifted 
through,  years  later,  of  two  or  three  white 
children  who  had  been  seen  living  like  natives 
among  the  natives  in  the  eastern  mountains. 

Trigardt  pressed  on,  and  at  last,  in  the 
Zoutpansberg  mountains,  found  what  seemed 
to  be  the  country  he  had  dreamed  of,  a  country 
with  game  in  great  droves,  water  and  good 
grass,  a  country  moreover  which  the  English 
would  never  find.  But  the  land  was  not  all  it 
seemed.  There  was  malaria  fever  and  horse- 
sickness,  and  the  cattle  began  to  die  in  dozens 
from  the  bite  of  the  tsetse  fly.  Clothes,  tea, 
sugar  and  coffee  began  to  run  short,  and,  most 
dread  thought  of  all,  a  man  could  almost  see 
the  bottom  of  the  powder-kegs.  And,  to  make 
matters  worse,  trouble  now  broke  out  within 
the  Trigardt  camp  itself.  Jan  Pretorius,  the 
second-in-command,  wanted  even  a  little  more 
independence.  So  he  trekked  away  from  the 
trek,  and  at  once  got  into  difficulties.  Trigardt 
received  him  back  without  a  word  of  rebuke 
or  resentment. 

A  TERRIBLE  DISASTER 

It  seemed  useless  to  sit  there  on  the  Zoutpans- 


berg and  wait  for  disaster.  Hopefully  the] 
trekkers  gathered  up  their  few  remaining 
belongings,  their  feeble  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  started  again,  this  time  to  seek  help  from 
the  Portuguese  in  the  east.  And,  in  the  fierce 
mountain  passes  of  the  Drakensberg,  such  grim 
calamity  fell  upon  them  as  made  their  hard  life 
on  the  Zoutpansberg  seem  like  Paradise.  Weak- 
ened by  hunger  and  fever,  the  men,  women  and 
children  struggled  down  on  foot  to  the  low 
country,  for  on  those  precipitous  mountain 
sides  it  was  hard  enough  to  get  the  wagons  down 
without  having  them  loaded  with  people.  Some 
died  in  the  pain  of  famine  and  the  delirium  of 
fever.  Cattle  and  sheep  fell  down  by  scores 
and  could  not  rise  to  their  feet  again.  And,  in 
the  hot  steam  bath  of  the  low  country  the  fever 
fell  upon  the  party  in  deadly  earnest.  The 
survivors  made  their  mournful  way  into 
Lourenco  Marques.  But  it  was  too  late  for  even 
the  great  kindness  of  the  Portuguese  to  save  the 
majority  of  them  ;  they  were  too  far  gone  inj 
misery  and  weakness.  Of  the  men,  only 
Trigardt's  eldest  son  Carel  was  alive  after  a  J 
few  months.  But  twenty-six  women  and 
children  lived,  astonishingly,  through  that 
dreadful  ordeal,  and  found,  at  long  last,  a  home 
in  the  new  Voortrekker  colony  of  Natal. 

Soon  after  the  Trigardt  trek  had  set  out,  the 
wagons  of  Andries  Potgieter  and  Sarel  Cilliers  . 
began  to  move  off  in  their  turn.    The  two . 
parties  went  separately  at  first,  Cilliers  from 
Colesberg  and  Potgieter  from  more  remote 
Tarka  in  the  north.    Heavy  rains  set  in  and 
delayed   the  wagons,   first   at   every  swollen 
stream  and  finally  at  the  Orange,  now  a  great 
yellow  flood  flowing  swiftly  over  its  high  banks. 
But  such  a  thing  as  a  river  in  flood  was  not 
enough  to  daunt  the  trekkers.    Rafts  made  of 
willow  trees  carried  across  the  wagons,  thai 
women  and  children  and  the  sheep,  and  the 
men  put  their  horses  at  the  water  and  swam 
across,  driving  before  them  the  terrified  cattle. 

THE   PROMISED  LAND 

The  Orange  was  Jordan  River  to  the  trekkers, 
and  now  that  they  had  crossed  in  safety,  the 
endless  green  plains  which  lay  before  them 
seemed  in  truth  the  pleasant  Land  of  Promise. 
God  had  been  good,  and  with  joy  in  their 
hearts  men,  women  and  children  praised  Him 
in  psalms  and  hymns,  and,  in  their  own  parties, 
Cilliers  and  Potgieter  led  the  people  in  prayer 
for  the  continued  favour  of  the  Lord. 
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A  little  beyond  the  Orange  the  two  parties 
converged  ;  and  now  there  moved  off  towards 
the  north  a  party  large  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Trigardt  and  van  Rensburg.  But  for  all  its 
wagons,  its  65  men  and  some  150  women 
and  children,  its  flocks  and  herds,  it  still 
made  only  a  small  smudge  upon  the  vast  face 
of  the  plain  :  a  smudge  which,  it  seemed  to 
at  least  one  Bantu  chief,  the  fierce  Moselikatse 
beyond  the  Vaal,  could  easily  be  wiped  away. 
Soon,  very  soon,  he  would  raise  his  hand,  and 
the  blot  on  the  green  would  be  gone. 

Meanwhile,  the  trek  moved  on.  Cilliers,  as 
the  leader  of  the  smaller  party,  had  with  a  good 
grace  agreed  that  he  should  serve  as  deputy  to 
the  leadership  of  Potgieter.  And  it  was  a  good 
arrangement,  for  Potgieter  had  the  authority 
which  Cilliers  lacked,  and  Cilliers  had  the 
quick  mind,  the  eloquence  which  made  up  the 
complement  of  Potgieter s  dour  solidity. 

At  first  everything  went  smoothly.  There 
was  plenty  of  game  and  no  lack  of  water,  and 
as  for  the  Bantu,  the  plains  seemed  almost 
deserted  except  for  an  occasional  village  like 
that  of  Moroko  and  his  Baralongs  under  the 


dark  shade  of  Thaba  Nchu,  the  Black  Mountain, 
to  the  west  of  the  line  of  march,  and  a  few 
scattered  beehive  huts  of  Korana  or  Batlakua 
natives  along  the  banks  of  the  Caledon  River. 

AN  UNAUTHORIZED  GIFT 

A  little  north  at  the  Vet  River  the  trekkers 
found  a  small  tribe  of  Bataungs  under  Makwana, 
their  chief.  The  greatest  anxiety  of  these  people 
seemed  to  be  to  avoid  any  clash  with  their 
overlords,  the  Matabele  of  Moselikatse.  Over- 
eagerly,  in  the  hope  that  these  white  men  who 
had  come  out  of  the  south  with  their  guns  might 
give  him  some  protection  against  his  tyrants, 
Makwana  made  over  to  Potgieter  the  whole  of 
the  land  between  the  Vet  and  the  Vaal  Rivers. 
The  white  men  seemed  satisfied  ;  why  then, 
Makwana  thought,  should  he  disturb  them  by 
telling  them  the  truth,  that  he  had  no  sort  of 
right  over  all  that  country  ? 

Almost  at  once  the  families  who  formed  the 
trek  party  began  to  spread  out,  to  mark  out 
farms,  and  to  build  little  mud  houses,  prepara- 
tory to  settling  down  to  their  pleasant  life. 
Potgieter,  Cilliers  and  a  few  other  men  rode  off 


FOREVER  WANDERING 

With  so  many  grave  difficulties  facing  them,  many  of  the  Voortrekkers  must  inwardly  have  despaired  of 
again  enjoying  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life.    This  scene  shows  a  halt  for  the  night.    Native  servants  are 
preparing  a  meal  whilst  the  Boers  in  the  foreground  smoke  their  pipes  and  discuss  the  morrow's  journey. 
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DURBAN'S  FOUNDER 

Captain  Allen    Gardiner,    a   naval  officer  turned 
missionary,  was  in  charge  of  the  little  British  commu- 
nity that  Retief  found  settled  at  Port  Natal. 

to  the  north  with  the  vague  notion  of  finding 
some  road  down  to  the  east  coast  and  generally 
to  explore.  And,  while  they  were  away 
Moselikatse  raised  his  hand — raised  it  to  wipe 
away  the  smudge  of  humanity  which  annoyed 
him. 

THE  MATABELE  ATTACK 

Moselikatse  had  been  a  Zulu,  one  of  the  great 
fighting  captains  of  Chaka,  and  his  regiments, 
who  had  fled  with  him  when  he  decided  to 
break  with  Chaka,  had  been  trained  with  the 
ruthless  Zulu  discipline.  And  now  Moselikatse 
sent  his  chosen  regiments  to  do  the  wiping  out, 
to  seek  their  prey  and  crush  it  in  the  deadly 
thrust  of  the  Zulu  horns,  that  fighting  formation 
which  had  never  yet  failed.  Two  Boer  parties, 
one  a  hunting  band  from  the  Cape,  the  other 
a  family  of  Liebenbergs  which  had  settled  on 
the  Sand  River,  fell  to  the  stabbing-spears  of 
the  Matabele.  The  rest  of  the  trekkers,  for- 
tunate in  that  they  got  news  in  time  of  the 
disaster  which  had  come  upon  their  friends, 
were  able  to  form  a  lager  of  wagons  in  a  loop 
of  the  river.    Here  for  six  hours  they  fought 


off  the  terrific  attacks  of  six  hundred 
Matabele  who,  in  the  end,  drew  off  to  fetch 
reinforcements. 

Potgieter  and  Cilliers,  returning,  found,  first 
the  vulture-picked  bones  of  the  Liebenberg 
party  and  then  the  same  signs  of  disaster  at 
the  hunters'  burnt-out  camp.  Sick  with  appre- 
hension they  hurried  on,  to  come  up  with  the 
wagons  of  the  trekkers  already  moving  off  to 
the  south  out  of  danger.  Potgieter  and  Cilliers 
knew  that  they  must  make  a  stand  against  the 
Matabele,  or  else  abandon  for  ever  all  hope  of 
settling  their  new-found  Canaan.  Beside  a 
little  hill,  that  afterwards  was  to  be  known  as 
Vegkop,  the  leaders  chose  a  place  for  their 
lager,  and  soon  fifty  wagons  were  lashed 
together  in  a  compact  square,  with  thorn  bushes 
and  stiff  hides  tied  between  the  wheels.  In 
the  middle  of  the  square  a  few  wagons  made  a 
refuge  for  the  women  and  children,  and,  in 
the  last  resort  a  redoubt  for  a  final  defence  if] 
the  Matabele  should  break  through  the  outer; 
ring. 

FORTY  DESPERATE  MEN 

There  were  forty  men  to  defend  the  lager  : 
forty  desperate  men  who  knew  that  failure 
meant  more  than  defeat.  It  meant  death,  a 
painful  death  by  the  spear,  for  themselves,  their 
wives  and  their  children,  and  there  could  be  no 
chance  of  relief  when  the  siege  began. 

Their  stronghold  of  stout  wooden  wagons,  of 
thorn  bushes  and  thick  hide  was  almost  as  J 
strong  as  a  stone  fortress  against  the  Matabele, 
who  when  they  had  thrown  the  few  assegais 
which  each  man  carried,  must  needs  get  to 
close  quarters  to  use  their  stabbing  spears. 
But  there  was  a  real  doubt  whether  or  not  there 
were  sufficient  guns  to  keep  up  a  line  of  fire 
round  the  wagons  without  leaving  gaps  through 
which  the  Matabele  might  break  in.  Still, 
there  were  spare  guns,  and  stout-hearted  women 
to  keep  them  loaded,  and  at  a  pinch,  there 
were  a  few  of  the  women  and  young  boys  who 
knew  how  to  handle  a  gun  ;  and,  by  firing  a 
barrel  full  of  slugs  into  an  enemy  which  always 
advanced  in  mass-formation,  each  shot  might 
account  for  five  or  six  men. 

At  last,  after  anxious  days  of  waiting,  the 
Matabele  came.  Potgieter  and  Cilliers,  with! 
some  twenty  men,  rode  out  to  meet  the  enemy 
to  do  what  they  could  to  demoralize  him  before 
the  real  fight  started.  At  the  awesome  sight 
of  five  thousand  warriors  sweeping  over  the  veld 
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in  their  grim  crescent,  the  hearts  of  three 
Boers  failed  them,  and  they  fled,  not  back  to 
the  lager  but  beyond  it,  southwards.  The 
rest  and  the  inspiring  leaders  stood  fast  and 
carried  on  a  running  fight  all  the  way  back 
to  the  lager,  dismounting,  firing  into  the  black 
mass,  mounting,  and  riding  beyond  assegai 
throw  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  again  and  again. 
Once  back  in  the  lager, '  every  man  ran  to 
his  station  on  or  beside  a  wagon,  and  the  women 
took  their  places  with  the  spare  guns  all  ready 
loaded  and  little  heaps  of  powder  and  slugs 
beside  them. 

POTGIETER'S  HARD-FOUGHT  VICTORY 

The  Matabele  surrounded  the  wagons  and 
sat  down.  For  a  few  horrible  hours  it  seemed 
as  if  that  black  horde  intended  to  starve  the  white 
men  out.  But  that  was  not  the  Matabele  way. 
They  were  merely  gloating  over  their  certain 
victims.  At  last,  with  the  monstrous  snake  hiss 
which  was  the  war-cry  of  the  warriors,  they 
rushed  upon  the  wagons.  With  tossing  plumes 
and  flying  arms  and  legs,  and  wild,  distorted 
faces,  they  came  like    a  black  wave,  white- 


crested.  They  were  thirty  paces  from  the 
lager  when  Potgieter  gave  the  signal  and,  with 
a  roar,  the  wagons  all  along  the  line  blazed 
with  fire.  The  front  line  of  warriors  went  down 
like  mown  wheat,  but  the  rest  came  on  without 
hesitation.  They  threw  their  light  spears 
high  in  the  air  over  the  wagon  tents  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  mark,  and  then  they  gripped 
their  short  spears  with  fierce  determination. 
But  not  determination,  not  the  most  reckless 
courage,  could  avail  them  in  the  face  of  the 
shattering  fire.  And  the  black  wave,  though 
it  crashed  against  the  wagon  ramparts,  broke 
and  fell  to  ground  in  a  writhing,  twisting  mass 
of  arms  and  legs  and  bleeding  bodies.  For 
hours  they  pressed  up  to  the  wagons,  scrambling 
over  the  quickly  growing  pile  of  dead  and 
wounded  against  the  wheels,  trying  to  come  to 
grips  with  an  enemy  which  still  held  them  off. 
At  last  they  drew  back  for  a  breathing  space, 
and  the  defenders  made  good  use  of  the  respite 
in  finishing  off  the  wounded  Matabele  who 
lay  within  gunshot. 

The  Matabele  captain  threw  in  his  reserves 
and  sent  them  with  the  survivors  of  the  first 
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THE  TREK  GOES  ON 


With  the  coining  of  the  British  troops  the  trekkers  began  to  leave  Natal,  still  seeking  for  the  land  of  their  \  1 
desire.  They  crossed  mountains  by  pathways  such  as  this— whence  wagons,  teams,  cargo  and  all  might  lurch  j  j 
to  their  end  hundreds  of  feet  below— overcoming  such  incredible  obstacles  as  a  normal  part  of  the  dailv  journey.  , 
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charge  in  another  seemingly  irresistible  attack 
against  the  wagons.  He  gave  an  unheard-of 
order  to  the  warriors.  They  were  to  throw 
their  stabbing  spears.  And  now  a  rain  of 
assegais  sped  over  the  wagon  tops,  most  of 
them  to  stick  quivering  into  the  ground  or  fall 
back  harmless  from  the  hide  shields  which 
guarded  the  inner  wagons.  Two  Boers  were 
killed  and  many  wounded  by  the  flying  spears 
— not  enough  to  make  a  real  difference  to  the 
firing  strength.  Towards  evening  the  Matabele 
captain,  convinced  at  last  that  flesh  and  blood, 
however  fearless,  could  do  no  more  against 
the  terrible  guns,  withdrew  his  men,  and  at 
once  they  went  away  to  the  north,  a  battered, 
sorrowful  remnant  of  the  five  thousand  who 
had  gone  against  the  lager  so  confidently  in 
the  morning. 

But  they  took  with  them  nearly  all  the  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  the  Boers  had  been 
compelled  to  allow  to  fend  for  themselves.  And 
the  victors  of  that  fierce  and  bloody  fight  were 
left  in  appalling  straits,  without  cattle  and 
without  food. 

CALMER  DAYS 

It  was  only  after  days  of  anxiety  that  good 
news  came.  Horsemen  riding  from  the  south 
arrived  at  the  lager  to  lead  the  unhappy  men 
and  women  back  to  Thaba  Nchu,  where  Gerrit 
Maritz,  newly  come  across  the  Orange,  lay 
with  the  large  trek  he  had  brought  from  the 
Graaff  Reinet  district. 

Now,  for  a  short  spell,  the  future  of  all  who 
had  had  the  courage  to  trek  from  the  colony 
seemed  bright  and  full  of  hope.  The  Maritz 
trek,  with  those  who  had  joined  it  in  its  encamp-' 
ment,  numbered  one  hundred  wagons.  The 
combined  parties  of  Potgieter,  Cilliers  and 
Maritz  seemed  large  enough  to  face  any  danger 
with  confidence,  and  men  began  to  think  that 
at  last  they  might  think  about  settling  down. 
A  constitution  was  drawn  up,  which,  though 
it  left  many  points  of  dissension  open  for  the 
future  to  settle,  served  its  purpose  for  a  time. 
It  gathered  the  people  into  one  body,  made 
them  feel  that  they  had  the  force  and  authority 
of  a  united  effort  behind  them.  Potgieter  was 
elected  commandant  of  the  combined  treks,  a 
position  which  satisfied  him  for  a  time,  until 
he  realized  that  the  forceful,  astute  Maritz,  who 
had  been  appointed  president  of  the  Volksraad 
and  landdrost  of  the  Court,  had  in  reality  the 
greater  power.    Still,  for  the  time  being,  per- 


sonal feelings  could  easily  be  put  aside,  for  there 
was  a  piece  ofwork  to  dowhich  would  keep  all  the 
men  busy  for  some  time.  It  was  the  punishment 
of  the  Matabele  for  their  onslaught  on  the  Pot- 
gieter trek,  and  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  herds. 

REVENGE ! 

In  January,  1837,  the  little  commando  set 
out,  107  men  and  some  40  armed  Griquas  and 
Korana.  It  surprised  the  Matabele  in  their 
villages  at  Mosega,  succeeded  very  quickly 
in  killing  400  men,  and  returned  to  the  main 
camp  at  Thaba  Nchu  with  at  least  7,000  cattle. 
It  was  an  easy  triumph,  and  none  the  less 
effective  for  that.  But  the  booty  was  the  cause 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  Potgieter  and  Maritz 
parties  which  was  to  grow  in  bitterness  until 
the  split  between  them  was  complete  and 
permanent.  Potgieter  wanted  compensation 
for  the  losses  of  his  people,  before  any  further 
division  of  the  spoils  could  be  considered. 
Maritz  thought  that  all  the  cattle  taken  should 
be  divided  equally.  Potgieter  won  his  point, 
but  nearly  everv  one  had  some  grievance  as  a 


ELLIOTT 

DICK  KING 
He  broke  through  the  Boer  lines  and  brought  word 
to  Grahamstown  of  Captain  Smith's  plight  in  time  for 
reinforcements  to  be  sent. 
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result  of  the  fierce  argument  and  the  patched-up 
settlement  which  followed  it. 

Now  that  the  campaign  was  over  there  was 
time  to  think  and  time  to  talk.  Time,  too,  for 
any  sense  of  injustice  which  rankled  in  men's 
hearts  to  become  magnified  into  enmity.  It 
was  not  long  before  a  quarrel  blazed  up  again 
between  the  two  factions.  And  this  time  it 
was  not  the  less  bitter  because  it  had  its  roots 
in  religion,  that  time  honoured  cause  of  hatred 
as  well  as  love.  Maritz  wanted  to  appoint 
his  friend,  Erasmus  Smit,  official  pastor  of  the 
whole  community.  But  the  Potgieter  party 
would  have  none  of  him.  For  Smit,  though 
everyone  on  both  sides  agreed  that  he  had 
striven  manfully  and  well  to  give  what  spiritual 
uplift  he  could  to  the  trek,  was  not  an  ordained 
minister.  And,  as  long  as  the  Church  in  the 
Colony  set  its  face  sternly  against  the  trek  and 
its  ministers  refused  to  go  out  to  the  straying 
flock,  Potgieter's  party,  with  its  strict  ideas, 
would  have  no  truck  with  such  an  irregular 
procedure  as  the  appointment  of  a  man  not 
properly  ordained  to  the  spiritual  leadership. 
They  turned,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Archbell,  of  Thaba  Nchu,  who 
though  a  Wesleyan,  had  the  full  authority  of 
his  Holy  Orders. 

A  SPLIT  IN  THE  CAMP 

The  quar  rel  was  at  its  height  when  news  came 
that  Piet  Retief  was  on  his  way  from  the  colony. 
Now  all  would  be  well,  men  thought,  Retief 
would  settle  everything,  and  upon  one  point 
the  rival  parties  reached  agreement,  that  Retief 
should  be  the  leader  of  the  whole  community. 

Retief  had  been  delayed  in  the  colony  by 
his  attempts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  frontier 
Boers.  But  he  had  made  no  progress  either 
with  the  governor,  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban, 
or  with  Stockenstrom,  who  had  recently  been 
made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Eastern 
Province.  And  at  last  Retief  did  that  which, 
for  years,  he  had  been  urging  others  to  do. 
After  boldly  publishing  his  Declaration  of 
Wrongs,  he  trekked  and  joined  his  friends 
across  the  Orange. 

He  found  his  position  as  governor  of  the 
trekkers  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  That  very 
independence,  which  was  the  jealously  guarded 
mainspring  of  their  lives,  was  a  huge  barrier  in 
the  way  of  organized  government  even  now, 
when  they  had  escaped  from  their  common 
enemy,  the  British  Government.    And  the  first 


mistake  the  people  made  after  Retief's  coming, 
the  mistake  of  appointing  Maritz  landdrost 
and  president  of  the  Raad,  and  so  depriving 
Potgieter  of  all  authority,  did  not  make  things 
easier  for  the  new  leader.  Moreover  Retief, 
helped  by  the  kindly  Sarel  Cilliers,  opened  old 
wounds  by  giving  Smit  the  post  of  Predikant. 
It  was,  in  Retief's  view,  a  necessary  action, 
but,  although  no  one  yet  dared  to  criticise  the 
leader  openly,  there  was  much  grumbling  up 
and  down  the  Potgieter  wagons. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  NATAL 

These  were  small  difficulties  besides  that 
which  faced  Retief  when  the  greatest  question 
of  all  came  before  the  troubled  community  for 
decision.  The  question  was  whether  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  trek  should  be  the 
lands  lying  to  the  north,  below  and  above  the 
Vaal  River,  or — Natal.  It  was  upon  Natal 
that  Retief  had  set  his  heart,  and  in  June, 
1837,  at  a  gathering  on  the  Vet  River,  near  the 
spot  where  Winburg  now  stands,  he  had  his 
way.  The  gathering  first  passed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Lagers,  which  Retief  and 
the  other  leaders  had  drafted  to  amplify  the 
original  Thaba  Nchu  manifesto,  then  agreed 
to  the  settlement  of  Retief's  chosen  Promised 
Land,  and  finally,  chose  the  name  of  the  land. 
But,  for  some,  all  this  agreement,  even  the' 
Constitution  itself,  meant  little.  Potgieter  still 
hankered  after  the  country  across  the  Vaal, 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  Piet  Uys,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  explore  Natal  and  had  never 
formed  part  of  Retief's  trek,  sent  word  that  he 
intended  to  settle  Natal  with  his  own  party 
without  reference  to,  or  recognition  of,  the 
United  Lagers.  It  was  a  gesture  typical  of 
courageous,  strong-willed  Piet  Uys,  who  had  1 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,  while  on  a  visit  to  J 
Retief's  camp,  the  dissensions  by  which  the  J 
trekkers  were  torn.  But  it  was  a  disastrous] 
gesture  as  far  as  the  unity  of  the  whole  bodyl 
of  trekkers  was  concerned.  Almost  in  despairj 
Retief  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  leaders,! 
but  at  close  quarters  the  leaders  were  no  more  l 
inclined  to  reconciliation  than  they  had  been! 
at  a  distance.  When  the  meeting  was  over! 
Retief  knew  that  his  hopes  of  a  great  united] 
movement  of  all  the  4,000  men  and  women*] 
who  called  him  governor  were  at  an  end. 

But  he  was  determined  to  go  on  into  thai 
beautiful  land  which  stretched  between  the! 
mountains  and  the  sea.    Those  who  were  with! 
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ELLIOTT 

SEVEN  HEROES  OF  GRIQUALAND 
77»'i  s&e/c/j  6y  Charles  Bell  describes  the  occasion  when  seven  Griquas  held  a  hilltop  against  a  large  force 
if  Boers  for  four  days,  only  being  defeated  when  a  herd  of  cattle  was  driven  over  them.    Even  the  trekkers 
themselves  were  forced  to  admire  the  tremendous  courage  and  tenacity  of  their  foes. 
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him  would  go  too  ;  as  for  the  others,  well, 
now  they  must  go  their  own  ways.  And 
Retief  went  on,  down  the  steep  Drakensberg 
passes,  but  with  him  went  only  fifty  wagons. 
Potgieter  and  Maritz  turned  back  and  went 
off  into  their  beloved  north,  but  Cilliers,  who 
all  along  had  supported  Retief  in  his  efforts 
at  union,  stayed  with  him. 

At  Port  Natal  Retief  found  a  little  English 
community  living  precariously  by  trade  with 
the  Zulus,  and  loosely  governed  by  the 
missionary-magistrate,  Allen  Gardiner.  Din- 
gaan,  the  shrewd  and  powerful  chief  who  had 
usurped  the  kingdom  of  the  mighty  Chaka, 
had  confirmed  a  grant,  made  by  his  predecessor, 
of  all  the  southern  half  of  Natal  to  a  handful 
of  English  traders,  and  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  that  grant  that  the  English  settlers  clung 
to  their  scattered  lands  round  the  port.  But 
such  a  grant,  in  Bantu  eyes,  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  right  of  trading,  hunting  and 
grazing  over  the  land  concerned  ;  and,  to 
them,  boundaries  were  still  vague,  often 
meaningless  things  ;  and  they  saw  no  reason 
why  the  same  rights  should  not  be  given  to 
other  people  who  might  want  them  and  be 


willing  to  pay  for  them.  It  seemed,  at  any 
rate,  that  Dingaan  was  willing  to  treat  with 
these  new  white  men,  for,  when  Retief  came, 
with  his  friends,  and  two  Englishmen  from  the 
port,  to  the  great  place,  Umgungundhluvu, 
the  fat,  impressive  Zulu  king  received  him 
courteously.  He  promised  the  trekkers  land 
if  only  they  would  recapture  and  return  to  him 
some  fifty  cattle  recently  stolen  from  his  out- 
lying cattle  posts  by  one  Sikonyela,  a  chief  who 
lived  over  the  mountains  on  the  Caledor. 
River.  It  seemed  a  small  enough  price  to  pay 
for  such  great  benefits  as  Dingaan  had  it  in 
his  hand  to  offer.  And  Retief  rode  back  to  his 
lager  full  of  hope  and  confidence. 

DINGAAN'S  PANIC 

But,  if  only  he  had  known  it,  there  was  little 
cause  for  jubilation.  For  Dingaan  was  fright- 
ened, and  out  of  his  fear  was  bred  a  plan.  As 
the  news  of  Retief's  first  successful  break  into 
Natal  had  spread  back  from  his  own  lager, 
back  to  the  wagons  still  coming  up  from  the 
Cape,  back  even  to  the  wagons  which  Potgieter 
was  still  leading  to  the  north,  more  and  more 
trekkers  turned  the  heads  of  their  oxen  towards 
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VOOKTREKKER    M  I'SE  V  M  —  PIETE  R  M  AR  ITZBT'RG 


A  VOORTREK-KER'S  SUIT 


The  ordinary  working  clothes  of  the  Voortrekkers  were  made  of  coarse  materials,  such  as  tweed  and  moleskin, 
but  jackets  of  satin  and  velvet  were  not  unheard  of,  and  waistcoats  for  ceremonial  occasions  reached  great 
heights  of  finery.    This  photograph  shows  the  general  style  of  jacket  and  a  pair  of  the  usual  flap-trousers. 


Retief's  land.  Even  some  of  Potgieter's  party,' 
relenting  of  their  hasty  decision  to  go  north, 
turned  in  their  tracks  and  joined  the  stream  of 
wagons  which  now  slithered  and  bumped 
down  the  passes  into  Natal.  It  was  ari 
invasion  large  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  Dingaan. 

And,  at  that  moment  already  fraught  with 
danger,  Maritz  and  Piet  Uys,  who  had  been  off 
on  commando  against  the  Matabele,  arrived  at 
Retief's  headquarters  with  the  good  news  that 
Moselikatse  had  been  finally  defeated,  driven 
in  rout  across  the  Limpopo  River,  and  that 
with  such  ease  that  the  victory  had  been  blood- 
less, for  the  Boers. 

Retief,  happy  to  see  those  two  old  enemies 
Maritz  and  Uys  now  united,  and  overjoyed  at 
the  news  they  had  brought,  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  to  impress  Dingaan.  He  sent  a 
message  to  the  Zulu  King  telling  him  of  the 
defeat  of  his  old  enemy  Moselikatse.  And 
Dingaan  was  impressed.     He  had  heard  before 


of  the  prowess  of  these  trekkers  and  the  terror 
of  their  guns.  He  had  heard  of  Vegkop,  of  the 
first  campaign  across  the  Vaal.  And  now  came 
this  news.  Certainly,  he  thought,  these  white 
men  had  a  magic  such  as  no  man  had  ever 
known.    He  went  on  with  his  plan. 

Retief  took  a  commando  of  fifty  men  and 
ten  Zulus,  and  rode  boldly  to  Sikonyela's  kraal. 
That  chief  was  easily  persuaded  by  threats  to 
part  with  seven  hundred  cattle.  The  Zulus 
took  the  beasts  which  Dingaan  claimed,  and 
Retief  rode  back,  ready  now  for  the  final  treaty 
with  Dingaan,  which  would  give  the  trekkers 
their  new  fine  land.  But  Dingaan  was  ready, 
too  :  ready  with  his  grim  plan. 

"  KILL  THE  WIZARDS  !  " 

From  Owen,  the  missionary  at  Dingaan's 
kraal,  and  from  unknown  sources,  warnings 
trickled  into  the  Boer  camp  :  such  warnings  as 
made  Maritz,  knowing  the  value  of  Retief's  life, 
offer  to  go  to  the  king  in  his  place.    But  Retief 
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would  not  listen,  and  with  one  hundred  men, 
he  rode  happily  to  Umgungundhluvu. 

The  king  received  the  Boers  with  every  sign 
of  good  will  and  entertained  them  with  dances 
and  feasting  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  agreed  to  give  them  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Tugela,  and  then  invited  them,  by 
way  of  celebration  of  the  occasion,  to  drink  beer 
with  him  in  the  Great  Place  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  kraal.  The  Boers  went,  unarmed  as 
the  custom  was  when  entering  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  while  they  were  drinking  the 
ceremonial  beer,  Dingaan's  plan  came  to 
fruition.  Suddenly  the  terrible  command  rang 
out,  "  Kill  the  wizards."  And  from  the  circle 
of  huts  warriors  leapt  in  their  thousands,  leapt 
upon  the  white  men,  dragged  them  to  the  place 
of  killing,  and  there  clubbed  and  stabbed  them 
to  death. 

It  was  only  the  beginning  of  Dingaan's  plan, 
the  signal,  the  foretaste  of  that  victory  which 
would  end  in  the  complete  destruction  of  all 
the  white  people  in  the  country.  The  trek 
parties  lay  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  no 
man  or  woman  among  them  had  any  thoughts 
but  pleasant  ones  of  anticipation  of  Retief's 


success.  And  upon  them,  unprepared,  un- 
watchful,  the  Zulu  warriors  swept  down  in  the 
night.  The  outlying  parties  who  were  en- 
camped at  Blaauwkrantz  were  soon  massacred, 
but  by  the  efforts  of  Sarel  Cilliers  and  Maritz, 
who  had  taken  charge  in  the  absence  of  Retief, 
the  survivors  were  gathered  into  lagers. 

Slowly  some  confidence  returned,  and  with 
it  the  determination  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
Zulus  for  the  killings  on  that  fearful  night. 
Three  hundred  men,  women  and  children  should 
not  die  unavenged.  And  there  were  the  cattle 
to  recover  ;  something  over  10,000  head  had 
been  swept  off  across  the  Tugela.  A  com- 
mando of  350  men,  led  by  Piet  Uys  and 
Potgieter,  who  had  come  down  from  his 
northern  country,  went  out  on  this  mission. 
But  they  went,  strangely  enough  for  men  who 
had  so  often  dared  and  beaten  Bantu  armies, 
with  drooping  despondent  spirits,  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  two  such  independent  com- 
manders as  Uys  and  Potgieter  meant  division, 
the  fighting  of  two  battles  instead  of  one.  And; 
so,  unhappily,  it  proved.  The  little  force, 
following  a  decoy  impi  of  Zulus,  found  itself 
in  broken  country  between  hills  which  suddenly 


NORTH  OF  THE  ORANGE 


This  etching  dated  1843  shows  the  Voortrekkers  making  good  headway  on  the  plain  north  of  the  Orange  River. 
In  front  of  them  a  vast  herd  of  deer  streams  across  the  flat  land  and  overhead  hover  the  vultures.    One  of  these 
ill-omened  birds  is  picking  the  bones  of  a  dead  beast  in  the  foreground. 
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came  alive  with  the  spears  and  plumes  and 
shields  of  Zulu  warriors.  A  great  beating  of 
shields  frightened  the  leading  horses,  and  their 
riders,  turning  to  get  out  of  the  valley,  found 
their  way  blocked  by  prancing  warriors.  Firing 
from  the  saddle,  they  blasted  their  way  through 
the  dense  packed  ranks  and  then,  to  their 
horror,  found  that  Uys  himself  with  a  small 
band  had  been  left  behind  fighting  a  hopeless 
battle  on  a  little  hill.  At  once  young  Dirk  Uys, 
a  mere  lad,  forced  his  horse  back  into  the 
throng,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  go  to  his  father's 
aid.  He  fell,  riddled  with  spear  thrusts,  and 
soon  afterwards  his  father  and  his  few  gallant 
comrades  were  crushed  and  beaten  to  earth  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MARITZ 

That  defeat  of  a  trekker  commando  in  open 
fight  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. That  gallant  fighter  Uys  was  dead, 
and  now  Potgieter,  sick  with  disappointment, 
turned  his  back  on  the  Natal  trekkers  and  rode 
off,  with  his  own  followers,  back  to  the  north. 
The  remaining  lagers  drew  together  and 
concentrated  round  Maritz's  wagons  on  the 
Bushman's  River.  For  a  time  there  was  peace 
and  the  leaders  busied  themselves  with  such 
matters  as  the  formal  annexation  of  Port  Natal, 
from  which  most  of  the  English  had  fled,  and 
the  composition  of  a  more  elaborate  consti- 
tution, to  which  task  Jacobus  Boshof,  clerk  of 
a  Civil  commission  in  the  colony,  lent  his 
expert  knowledge.  Under  the  strain  of  con- 
stant anxiety  and  the  long-drawn-out  discom- 
forts of  lager  life  dissensions  began  to  break 
out.  Maritz  moved  his  wagons  to  the  Little 
Tugela,  and  some  of  the  other  parties  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  go  their  own  ways. 
And,  once  again,  small  bands  of  trekkers  lay 
spread  out  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country. 
And,  once  again,  the  Zulus  saw  their  chance. 
They  came  down  upon  the  isolated  lagers  in 
the  night,  drove  off  all  the  stock  they  could  lay 
hands  on,  and  were  gone  by  morning.  The 
lagers,  under  the  compulsion  of  their  peril, 
drew  together.  They  had  hardly  done  so  when, 
most  terrible  loss  of  all,  Gerrit  Maritz  died.  It 
was  a  fearful  blow,  and  it  left  the  trekkers  at  a 
loss.  And  yet  it  seemed  that,  by  that  disaster, 
fate  had  done  its  worst.  As  Maritz  himself  had 
saved  the  situation  at  Thaba  Nchu,  now 
came  Andries  Pretorius,  tall,  strong  and  full 
of  authority,  with  many  wagons  and  a  large 


band  of  trekkers  fresh  and  eager  for  the 
fray. 

Without  delay  Pretorius  took  command,  and 
led  out  a  large  commando,  in  which  were  some 
Englishmen  from  the  port,  on  the  long-delayed 
punitive  expedition  against  the  Zulus.  At  the 
Blood  River,  which  gave  a  fine  protection  on 
one  side  with  its  high  banks,  the  wagons  were 
drawn  up  in  the  impregnable  square  upon  which 
so  often  the  Bantu  power  had  been  broken. 

The  fight,  when  it  came,  was  Vegkop  over 
again,  but  on  a  greater  scale.  There  were 
more  wagons  and  more  defenders — five  hundred 
determined  men  with  guns  in  steady  hands  and 
spare  guns  at  their  sides  ;  and  there  were  more 
Zulus  than  there  had  been  Matabele  at  Vegkop. 
Again  and  again,  on  that  grim  Sunday, 
December  16,  the  Zulu  impis  hurled  themselves 
against  the  wagons,  recklessly,  with  a  wild 
abandon.  And  time  and  again  they  were 
driven  back.  After  two  hours  Pretorius  led  a 
sortie  from  the  wagons  and  the  warriors  ran 
before  the  remorseless  guns.  At  the  end  of 
that  day  some  three  thousand  Zulus  lay  dead 
about  the  wagons,  or  in  the  water  of  the  river 
now  flowing  red  with  blood.  The  trekkers  had 
lost  none  killed,  and  only  three  wounded.  It 
was  a  victory  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  back  at  headquarters.  The  slight  set- 
back of  a  day  or  two  later,  when  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  under  Pretorius  were  trapped,  as 
Uys  had  been,  in  hilly  country,  and  had  to 
fight  their  way  out  with  the  loss  of  six  men 
killed,  did  nothing  to  damp  the  courage  of  the 
trekkers.  Now  that  Dingaan  had  been  taught 
his  lesson  the  people  began  to  spread  out,  to 
stake  out  farms,  to  begin,  at  last,  that  good  life, 
now  too  long  deferred. 

PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  capital  of  the  new  country,  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  had  been  founded,  and  already  a 
few  small  houses  had  sprung  up  around  the 
half-built  church.  Here  Pretorius  set  about 
building  up  a  new  country.  And  he  found  the 
task  hard  enough.  He  himself  was  not  skilled 
at  the  art  of  government,  and,  with  Retief  and 
Maritz  gone,  there  were  few  leaders  with 
sufficient  knowledge  to  construct  the  stable 
government  which  the  problems  before  the 
trekkers  required.  And,  apart  from  the  ordin- 
ary but  complicated  problems  of  government 
there  were  two  matters  which  needed  urgent 
attention.    First,  the  English  troops  who  had 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  GWANGA 
An  incident  in  Britain's  protracted  war  with  the  Kaffirs.    The  Battle  of  the  Gwanga  took  place  on  June  8 
1846,  when  the  Royal  Artillery,  Seventh  Dragoons  and  C.M.R.  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  natives,  whu 
had  ill-advisedly  attacked  in  broad  daylight  across  open  country. 


been  sent  recently  by  the  new  governor,  Sir 
George  Napier,  to  occupy  Port  Natal  had  to 
be  persuaded  to  go  away  again,  and  secondly, 
Dingaan  had  to  be  broken  once  and  for  all. 
The  first  problem  proved,  in  spite  of  a  rising 
flood  of  irritations  between  the  troops  and  the 
Boers,  easy  of  settlement,  for  Napier,  un- 
supported by  the  British  Government  in  his 
desire  for  the  complete  annexation  of  Natal, 
and  seeing  the  dangers  of  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing conflict  with  the  Zulus,  ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops.  By  Christmas,  1839, 
the  hated  English  flag  no  longer  flew  from  the 
flagstaff  of  the  little  fort,  and  the  Boers  were 
able  to  turn,  with  free  hearts,  to  the  settlement 
of  accounts  with  Dingaan.  That  proved  un- 
expectedly easy  too,  for  Panda,  one  of  Dingaan's 
powerful  captains,  showed  himself  ready  to 
turn  against  his  king.  And  Panda's  treachery 
at  that  opportune  moment  so  disrupted  the 
Zulu  nation,  that  within  a  few  weeks  Dingaan 
had  fled,  the  Zulu  power  was  broken  for  good, 
and  the  Boers  were  able  to  proclaim  the 
tractable  Panda  King  of  the  Zulus,  and  to  take 
safe  possession  of  almost  all  Dingaan's  country. 

And  now  for  eighteen  months  the  trekkers 
were  able  to  get  down  in  real  earnest  to  the 
business  of  government.  In  May,  1839,  the 
Volksraad  assembled,  and  for  a  time  all  went 
well.  But  by  1840  the  inherent  weaknesses  of 
the  roughly-made  constitution  began  to  show 


themselves,  and  a  feud  developed  between 
Pretorius,  now  head  commandant,  and 
Stephanus  Maritz,  who  had  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  his  dead  brother  Gerrit.  Between 
them  the  tactful  Jacobus  Burger,  secretary  of 
the  Raad,  tried  in  vain  to  hold  the  scales 
evenly  balanced. 

DISSENSION   IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

And  there  were  other  wider  problems  to 
plague  the  minds  of  those  who  were  trying  to 
mould  the  new  country  :  the  question  of  dis- 
tribution of  land  among  those,  who  by  right 
of  long  continued  loyalty  to  the  United  Lagers 
had  earned  a  preference  in  the  matter  of  farms, 
and  those  who  had  come  later,  encouraged  by 
the  good  reports  which  had  flashed  into  the 
colony  ;  the  question  of  labour,  with  which 
was  bound  up  the  ever-present  difficulty  of 
segregating  the  vast  hordes  of  natives  away 
from  white  communities,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
allowing  enough  native  men  to  remain  to  do 
the  rough  work  on  the  farms  ;  the  question  of 
taxation  which,  though  vitally  necessary  to 
sustain  the  fabric  of  government,  was  a  source 
of  real  hardship  to  a  people  among  whom  ready 
cash  was  a  rarity  ;  the  old  question  of  the 
authority  of  Erasmus  Smit  to  minister  the 
Gospel  to  the  people,  a  question  which,  the 
renewed  bickerings  in  the  congregation  of  the 
new  little  church  showed,  was  still  alive. 
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The  dissensions  which  grew  out  of  these 
problems  aggravated  the  weakness  of  the 
struggling  state,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Boers  on 
the  High  Veld  to  co-operate  with  the  Natal 
trekkers  struck  a  final  blow  at  all  hope  of  a 
united  nation  which  might  have  stretched 
from  the  sea  westward  to  Potchefstroom  and 
northward  to  the  Limpopo.  The  country 
immediately  north  of  the  Orange  River  was 
occupied  by  a  sparse,  unsettled  community 
which  sometimes  flirted  with  the  notion  of 
getting  itself  incorporated  in  the  colony,  and 
sometimes,  by  its  unruly  behaviour,  brought 
discredit  on  the  whole  body  of  trekkers.  But 
beyond  the  Vet  River  was  an  expanse  of 
country  of  great  value  to  the  Natal  trekkers, 
and  beyond  that  again  was  the  territory  which 
Potgieter  claimed  as  his  own.  In  1841  Pot- 
gieter  agreed  with  the  Natal  Raad  to  an 
alliance  between  the  two  communities,  but  he 
soon  made  it  clear  that  such  an  agreement  was 
not  intended,  at  least  by  him,  to  mean  any  kind 
of  reduction  of  his  own  authority  in  the  north. 
He  was  opposed,  indeed,  to  the  interference  of 
the  Potchefstroom  Raad  with  his  own  ideas  of 
government. 

DEMAND  FOR  REFORM 

With  the  passing  of  the  months,  the  problems 
of  the  little  state  in  Natal  seemed  to  grow 
instead  of  diminishing.  In  1842  the  grievances 
of  the  settlers  found  vent  in  a  great  Protest 
to  the  Raad,  a  protest  which  demanded  reforms, 
and  some  attempt  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
questions  of  the  day.  The  Raad  responded  as 
best  it  could,  but  it  had  not  the  resources  to 
deal  with  everything.  And  in  the  general 
uneasiness,  friction  grew,  not  only  between  the 
trekkers  themselves,  but,  much  more  danger- 
ously, between  the  trekkers  and  the  native 
tribes.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  repair  their 
broken  fortunes,  and  to  compensate  themselves 
for  losses  in  old  wars,  parties  of  burghers,  with- 
out control  or  authority,  came  into  conflict  with 
some  of  the  chiefs,  whose  country  lay  between 
Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony.  Some  natives 
were  killed,  some  thousands  of  bead  of  cattle 
captured,  but  these  were  acts  disastrous  to 
the  independence  of  Natal.  For  in  1841  the 
British  Government,  acting  at  last  on  the 
advice  of  Napier,  ordered  the  second  occupation 
of  Natal.  In  May,  1842,  British  troops  under 
Captain  Smith  made  lager  at  the  narrow  Point 
of  Durban. 


That  was  really  the  end  of  Natal  as  a  Trekker 
Republic.  Some  six  hundred  burghers  besieged 
the  British  lager,  after  allowing  the  women  and 
children  to  leave  it,  and  for  some  weeks  kept 
up  a  sagging  fire  on  the  wagons.  Dick  King 
and  his  Zulu  servant  broke  through  the  Boer 
lines  and  rode  to  Grahamstown  with  news  of 
the  sad  plight  of  the  250  British  troops.  By 
the  end  of  June,  indeed,  the  position  of  the 
soldiers  was  fairly  desperate.  But  behind  the 
few  troops  in  the  lager  lay  the  might  of  England. 
On  June  24  British  ships  of  war  appeared  in 
the  bay.  The  next  day  Colonel  Josias  Cloete, 
officer  commanding  the  relieving  troops, 
marched  into  the  lager.    The  siege  was  over. 

THE  TREK  BEGINS  AGAIN 

From  that  moment  the  trekkers  began  to 
leave  Natal. 

People  turned  their  eyes  back  to  the  Drakens- 
berg  Mountains  and  beyond  them  to  the 
northern  lands,  and,  in  small  bands  at  first, 
but  later  in  large  trek  parties  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  wagons,  the  Boers  went  off  on  trek 
again.  This  time  they  tried  to  form  their 
state,  with  those  Boers  who  had  already  settled 
between  the  Vet  and  the  Vaal  Rivers. 

But,  even  here,  the  shadow  of  the  British 
fell  upon  them.  For  in  1848,  the  dashing, 
impetuous  Governor,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  riding 
hither  and  thither  beyond  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Cape,  suddenly  thought  he  saw 
the  solution  of  all  the  problems  of  that  troubled 
land.  The  Queen's  sovereignty,  he  thought, 
could  cure  the  ills  of  everyone,  trekker,  friendly 
Boer,  and  Bantu.  And,  in  February,  1848,  he 
proclaimed  that  sovereignty  over  all  the  country 
between  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal. 

Pre  tori  us  made  an  attempt  at  defiance  of  the 
Proclamation.  He  put  the  British  agent, 
Warden,  across  the  Orange  and  then,  with 
1,200  burghers,  lay  in  wait  at  Boomplaats  for 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  force  of  850  men.  It  was  a 
sorry  gesture  of  defiance,  and  it  failed,  as  much 
because  Pretorius's  force  was  weakened  by 
desertions  as  by  the  fact  that  Smith's  men  were 
hardened  disciplined  soldiers.  The  fight  at 
Boomplaats  did  not  last  long.  The  Boers 
lost  thirty  men  killed  and  fifty  wounded  before 
they  broke  and  fled  towards  Bloemfontein. 

And  now  again  many  trekked  :  this  time 
beyond  the  Vaal,  to  join  Potgieter  in  his  happy 
isolation.  And  there  they  stayed,  and  there 
they  hammered  out  the  country  of  their  desire. 
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ELLIOTT 

A  CENTRE  OF  LEARNING 
The  front  of  1  he  South  African  College,  Cape  Town.    In  1839,  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Herschell  and 
John  Fairbairn,  led  to  the  creation  of  an  Education  Department  at  the  Cape. 


ELLIOTT 

STREET  SCENE 

Greenmarket  Square  in  the  nineteenth  century.    The  picture  shows  the  Burgher  Watch-House,  which 
served  as  municipal  offices,  the  old  thatched  tavern  and  the  stone  pump. 
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The  Struggle  for  Self-Government  at  the  Cape 


A thrilling  and  unexpected  event  which 
occurred  during  this  period  reveals  more 
clearly  than  any  number  of  official 
reports  and  speeches  the  vigour  of  the  spirit  of 
independence  that  had  been  growing  among 
the  people  of  Cape  Colony.  This  was  the 
Anti-Convict  Agitation,  which  roused  the  whole 
Cape  into  a  determined  stand  against  what 
was  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  rights  of  the 
colony.  The  many  differences  and  jealousies 
that  split  the  colonists  into  opposing  camps 
were  suddenly  forgotten  or  ignored,  and  Dutch 
and  English  united  in  resolute  defiance  of  an 
attempt  by  H.M.  Government  to  carry  through 
an  innovation  thoroughly  unpopular  to  nearly 
all  South  Africans. 

Britain'  had  been  looking  around  for  some 
years  for  a  new  "  dumping-ground  "  for  the 
many  criminals  she  was  sending  overseas.  Her 
American  colonies  had  served  her  purpose  until 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776,  when 
the  American  colonists,  who  had  long  protested 
in  vain  against  the  practice,  were  now  able  to 
ban  these  transportees  from  their  plantations. 
Britain  then  founded  penal  settlements  in 
Australia,  but  by  1840  opposition  among  the 
settlers  had  become  so  strong  that  H.M. 
Government  had  again  to  turn  its  eyes  elsewhere 
for  a  new  home  for  its  undesirables. 

THE  NEPTUNE  IS  SENT  OUT 

There  was  an  acute  shortage  of  labour  in 
South  Africa,  and  Britain  began  to  make  tenta- 
tive offers  to  send  out  convicts  to  the  Cape.  But 
the  Cape  Colony  did  not  want  this  type  of 
immigrant,  and  feared  the  dangers  that  might 
ensue  from  crook  bushrangers  roaming  wild 
among  coloured  races  in  a  land  of  lonely  farms. 
In  1848,  however,  Earl  Grey,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  decided  to  send 
out  a  sample  shipload  of  convicts  in  the  JVeplune, 
and  did  not  wait  to  learn  from  the  colony 
whether  it  approved  or  disapproved  of  his 
action. 

Labour  for  public  works — the  purpose  for 
which  the  convicts  were  intended — was  indeed 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  much  urgent  road  con- 
struction, in  particular,  was  being  held  up 
because  of  the  deficiency.    But  South  Africans, 


like  the  Australians  and  Americans  before  them, 
had  no  mind  to  see  their  country  overrun  by 
criminals,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  worst 
type.  Moreover,  unlike  these  earlier  settlers, 
they  voiced  their  opposition  instantly,  unitedly, 
and  unmistakably.  Scarcely  had  the  news  of 
the  Neptune's  cargo  of  jail  scourings  reached 
Cape  Town  than  demonstrations  of  protest 
were  held,  which  soon  were  to  be  repeated  all 
over  the  colony.  Amid  scenes  of  the  wildest 
excitement,  an  Anti-Convict  League  was  formed 
in  the  capital,  and  this  was  followed  by  branches 
in  many  other  towns.  Petitions  to  Queen 
Victoria  were  swiftly  drawn  up  and  signed. 
Committees  were  organized  to  obtain  the 
pledges  of  countless  settlers  that  in  no  circum- 
stances would  they  offer  any  employment  or  aid 
to  the  convicts,  or  even  have  any  dealings 
henceforth  with  any  South  Africans  who  did  so. 

ANTI-CONVICT  AGITATION 

Sir  Harry  Smith  found  his  position  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  Cape  a  trying  one  those  during  hectic 
days.  He  could  not  openly  flout  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  sending  the  Neptune 
home  again.  On  the  other  hand  he  could  not 
defy  the  storm  of  indignation  that  had  arisen 
in  the  colony  by  allowing  the  convicts  to  settle 
in  its  midst  and  begin  the  new  life  that  Grey 
had  ordained  for  them.  So  he  decided  to 
compromise.  He  announced  that  he  would 
await  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
many  objections  to  the  experiment  put  forward 
by  the  settlers.  In  the  meantime,  not  a  single 
convict  would  be  permitted  to  land  in  the 
colony. 

But  this  temporising  answer  was  not  enough 
to  placate  the  universal  feeling  of  anger  that 
South  Africa  should  be  destined  as  a  "  dump  " 
for  Britain's  worst  elements.  And  as  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  Governor's  shilly-shallying, 
four  Councillors  promptly  resigned  from  the 
Legislative  Council. 

The  Council  was  now  not  only  unworkable, 
but  threatened  with  extinction.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  therefore  found  himself  compelled  to 
appoint  new  members  to  replace  the  dissidents. 
This  hasty  if  necessary  move  enraged  an  already 
indignant  people.    The  Council  Chamber  was 
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immediately  besieged  by  an  angry  crowd,  who 
roughly  handled  the  new  Councillors  as  they 
emerged,  and  later  in  the  day  attacked  and 
damaged  property  belonging  to  two  of  them. 
Rioting,  too,  broke  out  in  certain  quarters 
where  a  few  employers  were  known  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  various  schemes  for  employing  or 
aiding  the  convicts. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  refused,  however,  to  be 
rushed  into  precipitate  action  either  for  or 
against  Grey's  experiment.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  kept  his  promise,  and  the  convicts  were  not 
allowed  to  land  in  the  colony.  Later  the 
Neptune  was  ordered  on  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  storm  of  popular  fury  quickly  subsided. 
Though  minor  disturbances  had  occurred  here 
and  there,  on  the  whole  the  colonists  had 
remained  admirably  quiet.  And  the  anti- 
convict  agitation  had  served,  in  its  own  peculiar 
and  spectacular  way,  an  extraordinary  useful 
purpose.  It  had  shown  the  world,  unmis- 
takably, that  at  last  democracy  was  on  the 
march  in  South  Africa.  Never  in  all  its  history 
had  the  colony  known  such  a  feeling  of  unity. 
"  This  is  the  first  occasion,"  Sir  Harry  Smith 
wrote  to  Grey,  "  on  which  Dutch  and  English 
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inhabitants  coalesced  in  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment." The  anti-convict  movement  had  been 
skilfully  organized  throughout  the  colony.  The 
general  public  had  revealed  unusual  firmness 
and  intelligence  at  its  meetings.  The  many 
speeches  and  resolutions  were  everywhere 
remarkable  for  their  vigour  and  commonsense. 
All  these  were  signal  proofs  that  the  colony 
would  neither  be  inept  nor  irresponsible  if  and 
when  it  was  granted  the  boon  of  representative 
government. 

DESIRE  FOR  A  "  FREE  ASSEMBLY  " 

And  this  hall-mark  of  democracy  it  had 
been  striving  for  during  many  years.  Its 
demands  were  lulled  for  a  time  by  a  new 
Legislative  Council,  which  began  its  career  in 
April,  1834.  This  consisted  of  the  Governor 
and  the  four  chief  officials  of  the  Executive 
Council,  an  auditor,  and  between  five  and 
seven  other  officials  nominated  by  each  new 
Governor.  It  was,  therefore,  an  arbitrary  form 
of  government,  and  not  the  elected  and  repre- 
sentative form  that  Cape  settlers  desired.  It 
quickly  proved  a  hopeless  failure,  mocked  by 
Press  and  platform,  and  soon  petition  after 


A  UNITED  FRONT 

Described  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  as  "  the  first  occasion  on  which  Dutch  and  English  inhabitants  coalesced  in 
opposition  to  Government,"  the  Anti-Convict  Agitation  roused  the  whole  Colony  to  demonstrate  against  a 
scheme  for  sending  convicts  to  the  Cape,    Here  we  see  an  Anti-Convict  meeting  in  Cape  Town. 
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petition  was  being  sent  to  H.M.  Government 
for  a  "  free  Assembly." 

But  at  this  time  the  British  Government  was 
convinced  that  the  Cape  was  not  yet  ready 
for  Parliamentary  institutions.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  signs  of  healthy  development  in 
commerce  and  trade,  in  the  progress  of  internal 
communications,  of  municipal  and  religious  and 
educational  institutions — the  training  grounds 
of  a  Constitution — were  sadly  wanting.  Exports 
and  imports  were  low  :  plans  for  much-needed 
public  works  were  shelved  or  neglected  for  lack 
of  labour  ;  immigration  had  almost  ceased  ; 
road  building  was  still  in  a  primitive  stage,  and 
there  was  only  one  post  a  week  between  Cape 
Town  and  Grahamstown. 

Moreover,  H.M.  Government  found  the 
problem  of  self-government  for  the  Cape  unduly 
complicated  by  the  Eastern  Province's  demand 
for  separation  or,  alternatively,  the  removal  of 
the  capital  to  the  east.  This  latter  proposal 
had  first  been  put  forward  by  Sir  Benjamin 
d'Urban  (Governor  of  the  Cape,  1834-38). 
D'Urban  believed  that  Cape  Town's  interests 
differed  markedly  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
colony,  that  it  had  far  too  great  an  influence  on 
its  affairs,  and  that  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  placed  much  farther  east — at 
Uitenhage,  for  instance. 

H.M.  Government  therefore  rejected  the 
many  petitions  with  dubious  head-shakings. 
The  economic  outlook  of  the  colony  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  Would  it  be  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  an  elected  legislature  ?  When  would 
South  Africans  cease  wrangling  about  separa- 
tion, or  about  the  site  of  the  capital  ?  Finally, 
under  what  conditions  would  the  franchise  be 
extended  to  the  coloured  races  ? 

A  PERIOD  OF  RAPID  PROGRESS 

As  no  replies  to  these  and  many  other  ques- 
tions seemed  convincing  to  H.M.  Government, 
the  prospect  of  Parliamentary  institutions  for 
the  Cape  remained  dim  and  uncertain  until 
1846,  when  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  Earl  Grey, 
in  Lord  Russell's  Government,  began  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  anew.  The  colony  was 
now  in  a  far  more  flourishing  state  than  ten 
years  before.  It  had  made  a  remarkable 
financial  recovery  from  the  depression  caused  by 
the  Great  Trek.  A  vigorous  economy  campaign 
launched  by  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  and  a 
zealous  collection  of  taxes  by  John  Montagu, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,   had  written  off  the 


ELLIOTT 

A  GREAT  GOVERNOR 


Major-Genera!  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban  was  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony  1834—1838.  //;  his  time,  on 
December  1,  1834,  all  the  slaves  were  emancipated. 

public  debt  and  repaid  H.M.  Government  the 
remainder  of  its  advances  towards  the  liquida- 
tion of  paper  money. 

Trade  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Farming,  it  is  true,  had  suffered  a  heavy  blow 
when  the  cattle  farmers  began  to  trek,  but  new 
breeds  of  sheep  introduced  into  the  colony  had 
thrived  with  such  success  that  within  a  few 
years  wool  became  more  valuable  as  an  export 
than  all  other  Cape  products  put  together.  A 
regular  steamship  service  to  England  had  been 
established,  and  some  new  jetties,  wharves  and 
lighthouses  built.  Several  new  local  banks, 
insurance  and  joint-stock  companies  testified 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  prosperity. 

The  colony  showed  itself  worthy  of  repre- 
sentative government  not  only  by  putting  its 
finances  and  trade  on  a  sound  and  thriving 
basis  but  also  by  training  its  citizens  in  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs  and  religious  and 
educational  institutions. 

In  1836,  regulations  were  drawn  up  whereby 
any  twenty-five  householders  in  a  town  might 
take  measures  to  establish  a  municipality,  and 
soon   afterwards  the  colony  had    many  such 
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nuclei  of  government.  Cape  Town  adopted 
this  municipal  system  to  its  own  requirements 
in  1839,  and  its  Commissioners  and  Ward- 
masters  became  leaders  in  all  political  move- 
ments in  the  capital. 

Further  training  for  the  tasks  and  responsi- 
bilities of  self-government  was  afforded  by 
developments  in  the  Churches,  especially  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  biggest  and  most 
influential  in  the  Cape.  The  Cape  Govern- 
ment's rigid  control  over  this  Church  was 
relaxed,  and  in  1843  an  Ordinance  was  passed 
granting  the  Church  the  power  to  settle  all  its 
own  internal  problems  without  the  Governor's 
approval.  The  Anglican  Church,  too,  won  a 
considerable  measure  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Hitherto,  it  had  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London.  But,  in 
1847,  the  Bishopric  of  Cape  Town  was  estab- 
lished, and  six  years  later  the  Sees  of  Grahams- 
town  and  Natal. 

BEGINNING  OF  ELECTED 
REPRESENTATION 

Road  Boards  afforded  opportunities  to  other 
citizens  for  practice  in  administration  and  co- 
operation as  a  prelude  to  self-government.  The 
country  was  badly  in  need  of  better  com- 
munications, and  in  1843  an  Ordinance  for  the 
construction  of  roads  was  passed.  For  the  main 
roads,  a  Central  Road  Board  was  established. 
But  to  provide  local  roads,  Divisional  Road 
Boards  were  set  up,  elected  from  property 
owners  in  the  district. 

Education  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Trek  was 
still  largely  under  the  direction  of  the  Churches 
and  their  various  religious  societies,  and  no 
books  were  allowed  in  schools  except  those 
distributed  by  the  Bible  and  School  Commission. 
Complaints  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
schooling — which  often  depended  on  visits  to 
outlying  village  halls  and  farms  by  travelling 
teachers — were  widespread.  But  in  1839,  the 
education  system  was  drastically  remodelled  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  the  famous  astronomer,  and 
John  Fairbairn. 

The  new  Education  Department  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Superintendent  who  was 
virtually  a  dictator  in  his  own  sphere.  Many 
new  reforms  were  introduced  and  rigorously 
enforced.  The  resulting  improvement  not  only 
showed  once  more  that  the  Cape  had  a  talent 


for  administration,  but  also  that  it  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  promoting  those 
cultural  institutions  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
basis  of  self-government. 

Impressed  by  all  these  evidences  of  the 
colony's  rapid  progress  in  managing  its  own 
affairs,  Earl  Grey  now  felt  himself  justified  in 
sponsoring  its  demands  for  an  elective  Assembly. 
And  in  1848,  assured  of  the  new  Secretary  of 
State's  support,  Sir  Harry  Smith  asked  Attorney- 
General  William  Porter  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  "  Attorney- 
General's  Draft,"  as  it  was  called,  originally 
provided  for  an  Upper  House,  which  was  really 
the  existing  Legislative  Council  under  another 
name,  and  an  elected  House  of  Assembly.  The 
Draft  was  duly  sent  to  London,  and  though  it 
seemed  for  a  time  that  the  Anti-Convict 
agitation  would  wreck  the  whole  scheme,  it  was 
returned  with  approval,  and  with  the  modifi- 
cation that  the  Upper  House  too,  was  to  be 
elective,  and  that  its  officials  were  not  to  stand 
for  election  to  the  Assembly. 

After  some  stormy  debates  in  the  Council, 
four  members  who  insisted  on  reducing  the 
qualifications  for  the  Tapper  House  and  also  on 


ELLIOTT 

SIR  P.  MAITLAND 
Sir  Peregrine  Mail  laud.  Governor  from  1843-1847 
was  an  honest  and  deeply  religious  man  but  proved 
a  poor  ruler  for  the  Colony. 
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A  CAPE  CRUSADER'S  CASTLE 
Greig's  bookshop  on  the  Keizersgracht  (afterwards  Darling  Street).    George  Greig  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
"  Commercial  Advertiser  "  and  a  prominent  fighter  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  South  Africa. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CHURCH 
This  water-colour  drawing  by  the  same  artist  as  the  above,  H.  C.  de  Meillon,  show's  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  Cape  Town.    The  Church  was  rebuilt,  with  the  remarkable  queen  post  roof  in  1836.    lhe  Anton 
Anreith  pulpit  which  was  installed  in  1789  was  preserved  and  is  still  in  use. 
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the  Elective  Assembly  being  granted  full  control 
of  finance,  walked  out.  The  Cape  Town 
Municipality  asked  them  to  draft  a  rival 
Constitution,  but  when  this  reached  London, 
Grey  refused  to  regard  it  as  representative. 

Further  delays  were  caused  by  changes  in 
the  home  and  colonial  governments.  The  Tory 
Derby  ministry  came  into  power,  and  Sir 
Harry  Smith  was  replaced  by  Sir  George 
Cathcart.  Not  until  the  Whigs  were  again  in 
office  could  anything  be  done.  Then,  however, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  dispatched  the  Order  in 
Council  of  March  11,  1853,  which  at  last  gave 
Cape  Colony  its  Parliament. 

Its  main  terms  provided  that  the  Legislative 
Council  should  be  wholly  elective,  eight 
members  being  returned  for  the  Western 
Province  and  seven  for  the  Eastern.  Further, 
in  accordance  with  the  Attorney-General's 
recommendation,  and  with  the  principle  that 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  "  without  distinction 
of  class  or  colour,  should  be  united  by  one 
bond  of  loyalty  and  a  common  interest,"  all 
adult  male  British  subjects  were  to  be  entitled 
to  the  franchise  on  fulfilling  the  conditions. 
This  intentionally  low  franchise  was  occupation 
for  twelve  months  of  premises  worth  £25  per 
annum  or  a  salary  of  £50  or,  with  board  and 
lodging,  £25.  The  only  concession  made 
towards  Separation  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  Governor  might  summon 
Parliament  annually  at  any  place  he  cared 
to  name. 

NATAL  A  BRITISH  COLONY 

During  the  twenty  years  in  which  Cape 
Colony  was  struggling  towards  self-government, 
the  activities  of  the  trekkers  had  created  new  and 
far-reaching  problems  in  the  constitutional 
development  of  South  Africa,  which  later 
became  most  prominent  in  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal.  Since  1824,  a  few  British  traders 
had  been  settled  in  Natal,  and  in  1834  a 
petition  was  made  to  the  Home  Government 
that  the  settlement  should  be  recognized  as  a 
British  colony.    The  petition  was  rejected. 

In  1837,  Piet  Retief  led  some  of  the  Dutch 
trekkers  into  Natal,  and  sought  a  grant  of 
territory  from  the  chief  of  the  Zulu  nation.  In 
February,  1838,  however,  he  and  his  party  were 
treacherously  murdered  by  Dingaan,  the  Zulu 
king.  Later  the  massacre  was  avenged  by  a 
new  band  of  trekkers,  and  a  Boer  Republic  was 
established  at  Maritzburg. 


A  C.M.R.  SERGEANT 

Hottentots  disciplined  by  the  British  were  found  to 
make  good  soldiers  ;    this  picture  shows  a  sergeant 
of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles. 

Britain,  though  eager  to  limit  her  responsi- 
bilities in  South  Africa,  could  not  afford  to 
ignore  the  possible  threat  to  her  rule  by  the 
existence  of  an  independent  state  on  the  coast. 
When  the  Boers  rejected  her  proposals  for 
accommodation,  she  sent  troops  into  the 
country,  and  finally  Henry  Cloete,  the  British 
Commissioner,  arrived  at  a  settlement  with  the 
Boer  leaders.  In  1843,  Natal  was  accordingly 
constituted  a  British  colony,  and  many  Boers 
withdrew  beyond  the  Drakensberg.  Emigrants 
from  England  began  to  flock  to  Natal,  which,  at 
first  dependent  on  Cape  Colony,  was  in  1856 
created  a  Crown  Colony. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ORANGE  FREE 
STATE 

The  history  of  the  transformation  of  the 
Orange  River  Sovereignty  into  a  Boer  Republic 
is  much  more  complex,  and  the  causes  of  the 
change  must  be  sought  as  far  back  as  the 
creation  of  the  "  treaty  states."  These  were  a 
chain  of  native  states  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  colony.  They  were  mainly 
intended  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  invasion  of  the 
colony  by  hostile  tribes. 


ELLIOTT 

THE  HERO  OF  ALIWAL 

Sir  Harry  Smith  was  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  from  1847  to  1852.    In  1846  he  had  gained  a  memorable 
victory  over  the  Sikhs  at  Aliwal,  commemorated  in  South  Africa  in  the  name  of  Aliwal  North.    The  opening 
of  the  copper  mines  and  the  grant  of  a  constitution  were  among  the  events  of  his  governorship. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "  HOPE " 

A  commercial  venture  of  importance  at  this  time  was  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  formed 
in  1836.    One  of  its  vessels,  the  "Hope"  (240  tons),  made  the  coastal  voyage  to  Algoa  Bay.    The  incident 
depicted  here  occurred  in  March  1 840,  when  she  ran  on  a  reef  and  became  a  total  wreck. 


The  first  of  these  treaties  was  concluded  with 
a  Griqua  chief  in  1834.  Two  more  treaty 
states  were  set  up  in  1843,  under  Adam  Kok 
the  Third  and  Moshesh,  the  great  Basuto  chief, 
respectively,  and  in  the  following  year  Pondo- 
land  acquired  a  similar  status. 

With  the  exception  of  the  territory  ruled  by 
Moshesh,  a  shrewd  and  powerful  chief,  none  of 
these  treaty  states  achieved  the  cohesion  of  a 
kingdom,  and  all  were  hives  of  intrigue  and 
dissension.  The  failure  of  the  treaty  state 
policy  had  long  been  evident  when  Sir  Harry 
Smith  became  High  Commissioner  in  1847,  and 
soon  afterwards,  in  1848,  he  realized  that  no 
other  course  was  open  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
country  between  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal 
Rivers  than  to  proclaim  it  British  territory  under 
the  name  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 
The  northern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony  had 
already  been  extended  to  the  Orange  River  in 
the  December  of  1837. 

But  Sir  Harry  found  that  his  difficulties  now 


increased  rather  than  diminished.  Disputes 
arose  over  the  limits  of  the  reserves  of  the  native 
chiefs,  and  the  Basutos  were  in  open  rebellion. 
Moreover,  the  Boers  had  strenuously  opposed 
the  extension  of  British  rule  north  of  the 
Orange. 

In  face  of  these  difficulties,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, which  at  first  had  confirmed  the  annexa- 
tion, now  reverted  to  its  settled  policy  of 
avoiding  any  further  increase  of  responsibility 
in  South  Africa.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
abandon  the  Sovereignty.  But  it  was  felt  to 
be  an  essential  preliminary  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  Boers  living  beyond  the 
Transvaal.  Accordingly,  the  Sand  River  Con- 
vention of  January  17,  1852,  recognized  the 
Transvaal  as  an  independent  Boer  state,  and 
two  years  later,  in  February,  1854,  the  Bloem- 
fontein  Convention  decreed  that  the  Sovereignty 
also  should  become  an  independent  Boer 
state  under  the  new  name  of  the  Orange 
Free  State. 
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ELLIOTT 

HE  WORKED  FOR  UNITY 

Martin  Wessels  Pretorius  succeeded  Andries  as  leader  of  most  of  the  Transvaal  Boers.    In  1856  lie  was  elected 
President  of  t lie  South  African  Republic  by  the  Volksraad  sitting  at  Pretoria  and  immediately  sought  union 
with  the  Orange  Free  State.    He  eventually  became  President  of  the  O.F.S.  as  well,  but  resigned  in  1863. 


GAPE  COLONY'S  NEW 
NEIGHBOURS 

The  Rise  of  the  Trekker  Republics 


After  the  Battle  of  Boomplaats,  Andries 
Pretorius  was  a  happy  outlaw.  Sir 
Harry  Smith  might  ramp  and  rage  at 
the  rebel  who  had  opposed  his  benevolent 
schemes,  he  might  breathe  vengeance  and  put 
a  price  upon  that  rebel's  head  :  Pretorius  could 
feel  comfortably  sure  that  the  little  fire-eating 
Governor  would  not  follow  him  across  the  Vaal. 
And,  in  the  two  or  three  years  to  come,  he  must 
have  got  considerable  satisfaction  from  watching 
Sir  Harry's  plans  go  awry. 

Smith's  own  brilliance  in  quick  and  decisive 
action  habitually  blinded  him  to  essential 
detail  ;  and  his  sketchy  plans  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  con- 
tained in  themselves  all  the  seeds  of  dissolution. 
He  could  report  proudly  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  that  the  new  colony  would  not  cost 
the  Imperial  Government  one  penny,  that  the 
expenses  of  government  would  be  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  he  was  not  concerned  about 
how  the  inhabitants  would  pay.  He  could  feel 
with  almost  religious  fervour  that  the  blessed 
protection  of  the  Queen  would  keep  her 
subjects,  black  and  white,  from  squabbling  ; 
but  he  could  leave  the  matter  of  boundary  lines 
— the  very  core  and  substance  of  the  differences 
— to  be  decided  by  the  uninformed  whims  of  an 
army  officer.  He  could  attempt  to  rule  the 
country  on  the  strength  of  British  prestige  as 
represented  by  the  same  army  officer  ;  and  he 
could  ignore  the  patent  fact  that  the  Boers  were 
a  people  who  liked  to  have  some  say  in  their  own 
government. 

FALSE  SECURITY 

For  a  time  all  seemed  to  be  going  well 
enough.  Pretorius  had  taken  with  him  most  of 
the  ultra-independent  Boers,  and  those  who 
remained  were  ready  to  settle  down  under 
any  government  which  could  give  them  peace 
and  security.  The  British  Resident,  Major 
Warden,  though  without  any  experience,  tried 
to  tackle  the  huge  task  before  him,  and  at 
first  met  with  little  serious  difficulty  chiefly 
because  Boers  and  Basuto  waited  a  little  to  see 


how  this  new  thing,  the  Queen's  protection, 
would  work  out.  And,  with  some  semblance 
of  stability  in  the  land,  farmers  were  able  to 
get  on  with  their  work.  But  that  the  stability 
was  only  a  semblance  was  very  soon  clear. 

Warden's  famous  line  on  the  north  of 
Basutoland  was  hated  by  the  Basuto  Chief 
Moshesh  simply  because  the  very  idea  of  a 
boundary  was  repugnant  to  him,  by  the  warlike 
Sikonyela  chiefly  because  of  jealousy  of  Moshesh, 
and  by  the  Boers  because  they  felt  that  they 
had  not  been  given  enough  of  the  good  land 
above  the  Caledon. 

PRETORIUS,  THE  OUTLAW 

As  early  as  1850  the  weaknesses  in  Smith's 
airy  structure  were  making  themselves  apparent 
in  Warden's  frantic,  but  necessarily  futile 
efforts  to  settle  the  quarrel  which  had  broken 
out  between  Moshesh  and  Sikonyela.  And 
after  his  defeat  at  Viervoet,  the  cracks  were 
wide  open  for  all  to  see.  Warden  had  called 
upon  burghers  to  help  in  the  attack  upon 
Moshesh,  but  the  burghers,  largely  because  no 
Boer  felt  inclined  to  busy  himself  with  what, 
after  all,  was  only  a  quarrel  between  Kaffirs, 
had  refused  to  ride  out  on  commando.  And 
when,  after  his  defeat,  Warden  railed  against 
this  disloyalty  and  threatened  the  most  fear- 
some penalties,  he  succeeded  in  arousing  no 
feelings  but  those  of  bitter  resentment  ;  and 
the  whole  feeble  system  of  government  began  to 
totter.  The  process  of  destruction  was  hastened, 
and  in  the  end  completed,  by  the  cattle  thieving 
in  the  Sovereignty  which  now  broke  out,  and 
quickly  became  an  established  habit  among 
the  Basuto  tribes  along  the  border  and,  un- 
happily, among  numerous  white  freebooters 
who  found  it  easy  enough  to  take  refuge  behind 
the  general  confusion.  Very  soon  all  was 
miserable  chaos  within  the  Sovereignty. 

The  ill  wind  sweeping  across  the  Sovereignty 
brought  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  nothing  but 
anxiety  ;  to  Pretorius,  the  outlaw,  it  brought 
hope  of  good  things  to  come. 

Pretorius  had  not  bothered  himself  overmuch 
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ELLIOTT 

J.  P.  HOFFMANN 

On  February  15,  1854,  the  Orange  Free  State  was 
created  and  J.  P.  Hoffmann,  a  crippled  farmer, 
friendly  to  Moshesh,  was  elected  President. 


with  making  any  attempts  to  bring  the  scattered 
farmers  and  communities  across  the  Vaal  into 
a  cohesive  state  with  a  stable  government. 
The  Potgieter  tradition  of  patriarchal  govern- 
ment lingered  on  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
and  Pretorius  was  not  the  man  to  disturb  it. 
He  was  a  farmer  first,  the  military  leader 
second  ;  he  and  his  people  would  go  about 
their  simple  business  of  living  in  their  own 
fashion  ;  keeping  as  far  as  possible  from  each 
other,  and  by  that  means  spreading  out  the 
dangers  which  were  constantly  arising  from  the 
bitternesses  and  jealousies  of  rival  settlements. 
And  yet  there  was  one  thing  which  he  wanted, 
and  wanted  badly.  He  wanted  the  British 
Government  to  remove  from  his  shoulders,  and 
the  shoulders  of  his  people,  the  authority  which 
it  still  claimed  over  every  citizen  who  had 
emigrated  across  the  borders  of  the  colony. 
And  now,  he  saw  in  the  troubles  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  Sovereignty  something  very  like 
the  workings  of  Providence.  He  felt  the  great- 
est sympathy  with  his  fellow  Boers  south  of  the 
Vaal  who  now,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  burden 
of  British  control,  were  inflicted  with  every 
danger  and  every  anxiety.    When  they  appealed 


to  him  for  help  and  hinted  that  if  he  were 
prepared  to  lead  a  rising  against  the  British, 
he  would  find  considerable  support,  he  con- 
templated going  to  their  assistance.  But  in 
the  end  he  decided,  wisely,  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  involve  himself  in  such  an  escapade. 
He  discouraged  the  disaffected  Boers  from  any 
attempt  at  rebellion,  and  his  letter  to  Warden, 
saying  that  what  he  wanted  above  everything 
was  peace  and  good  relations  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  was  the  simple  expression  of  his 
honest  feelings. 

THE  SAND  RIVER  CONVENTION 

Warden  passed  on  the  letter,  with  indiffer- 
ence, to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
vendetta  against  Pretorius,  was  quick  to  see 
that  in  the  conversion  of  the  man  he  still  looked 
upon  as  a  rebel,  there  lay  a  chance  of  saving 
his  creature,  the  Sovereignty,  from  disaster. 
The  Acting  Commissioners,  Hogge  and  Owen, 
sent  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Sovereignty, 
went  further.  They  realized  that  the  neutrality 
of  Pretorius  and  his  people  was  essential,  if 
British  control  of  the  Sovereignty  were  to  be 
maintained,  that  an  alliance  between  Pretorius 
and   the  Sovereignty  Boers  would  certainly 


ELLIOTT 

ANDREW  MURRAY 


The  Cape  clergy  had  discountenanced  the  Trek  but  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Murray  visited  the  Transvaal  periodically 
to  baptise  children  and  perform  other  offices. 
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lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  Sovereignty.  With- 
out delay  the  Assistant  Commissioners  rode 
northwards  while  Pretorius  rode  southwards 
with  his  wagons,  this  time  on  a  more  hopeful 
trek  than  any  he  had  undertaken  before.  At 
the  Sand  River — now  a  faint  trickle  of  water 
between  high,  dark  banks — the  two  parties  met. 
In  a  tent  on  the  veld  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, dignified  because  of  their  office, 
with  the  civilization  of  Cape  Town  still  upon 
them,  talked  to  Pretorius,  the  tall  strong 
Yoortrekker  in  his  dark,  loose  coat  and  wide 
trousers.  And  between  them,  in  friendly  spirit, 
they  made  a  compact. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  had,  in  fact,  no 
authority  to  conclude  any  treaty  with  Pretorius. 
But  to  them  the  matter  was  urgent,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  "  in  the  fullest 
manner  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
the  right  of  the  Emigrant  Farmers  north  of  the 
\  aal  River  to  manage  their  own  affairs." 

The  Sand  River  Convention  fitted  so  well  into 
the  general  trend  of  ideas  in  England  and  into 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government  that  it 
was  ratified  with  enthusiasm.    But  that  policy 


was  not  the  policy  which  Sir  Harry  Smith  had 
expressed  in  his  annexation  of  the  northern 
lands.  The  tide  had  set  against  colonial 
expansion  with  its  almost  inevitable  expense  to 
the  British  taxpayers  ;  and  the  Imperial 
Government  now  began  to  think,  of  this  pact 
w  ith  Pretorius,  no^  that  it  would  bolster  up  the 
Orange  River  Sovereignty,  but  rather,  much 
rather,  that  it  made  a  very  solid  argument  for 
granting  independence  to  the  Sovereignty 
Boers  as  well. 

UNWILLING  INDEPENDENCE 

Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been  recalled  at  the  end 
of  1 85 1  by  a  Government  almost  panic-stricken 
by  his  activities  and  outbursts,  and  Cathcart 
was  trying  to  unravel  the  tangle. 

Cathcart  was  very  soon  agitaring  for  abandon- 
ment, but  he  suggested  that,  for  the  sake  of 
British  prestige,  Moshesh  should  first  be  pun- 
ished for  his  refusal  to  pay  compensation  to 
Sikonyela  and  the  farmers.  As  things  turned 
out,  the  attempt  at  punishment  resulted  in  the 
hasty-  retreat  of  Cathcart  after  the  dismal  affair 
at  Berea  Hill  ;    and  it  was  unfortunate  for 


ELLIOTT 

A  TRANSVAAL  GREENBACK. 

This  pound  note  issued  by  the  South  African  Republic  in  1871  bears  the  signatures  of  the  State  President, 
the  Treasurer  and  a  Member  of  the  Volksraad.    The  discovery  of  gold  and  diamonds  was  soon  to  bring  capital 
from  Europe  and  immensely  improve  the  financial  status  of  the  Transvaal. 
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British  prestige  that  the  withdrawal  looked  very 
much  like  an  admission  of  defeat.  Certainly 
the  battle  clinched  the  argument  in  favour  of 
abandonment. 

Abandonment,  it  was  soon  discovered,  had 
its  difficulties  no  less  than  annexation.  Sir 
George  Clerk  was  given  the  honourable  task  of 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
inhabitants.  And  he  was  soon  finding  the 
work  extremely  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  lay 
in  the  explanations  he  had  to  make.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  had  annexed  first  and  explained  the 
benefits  of  British  rule  afterwards  ;  Sir  George 
Clerk  had  now  to  explain  the  benefits  of  inde- 
pendence and  then  gracefully  give  it  to  the 
people.  To  his  surprise  he  found  many  of  the 
people  strangely  unwilling  to  accept  the  gift. 
But  Sir  George  Clerk  persevered.  He  had  his 
orders — to  get  rid  of  the  Sovereignty  under  any 
circumstances.  He  called  another  meeting,  this 
time  of  those  who  were  willing  to  form  an 
independent  government.  And  this  time  he 
was  successful,  for,  on  February  15,  1854,  the 
Bloemfontein  Convention  created  the  Orange 
Free  State. 

THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT 

The  people  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  still  a 
little  dazed,  busied  themselves  first  with  the 
complicated  machinery  of  government.  A 
Volksraad  was  elected  and  a  constitution  based 
roughly,  very  roughly,  on  a  copy  of  the 
American  constitution  which  someone  found  by 
chance,  was  drawn  up.  The  Raad  chose  as  the 
first  President  of  the  new  Republic,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hoffmann,  a  man  who  had  farmed  for  years 
near  the  Basuto  border  and,  unlike  most 
farmers  along  that  border,  was  extremely 
friendly  towards  Moshesh.  He  was  a  cripple, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  showing 
great  energy  and  no  little  ability  in  his  new 
position.  He  was  soon  harassed  by  those 
troubles  which  the  Imperial  Government  had 
found  when  it  came  and  left  behind  it  when  it 
went — only  now,  they  were  all  a  little  more 
dangerous.  To  begin  with,  the  Warden  Line, 
which  Hoffmann,  as  a  private  individual,  had 
always  thought  unjust  to  Moshesh,  now  that 
he  was  President,  became  a  sacred  right  of  the 
people  of  the  Free  State,  and  he,  the  President, 
was  bound  to  uphold  it.  The  Basuto,  most  of 
them  without  Moshesh's  authority,  were  already 
bulging  across  the  line,  and  retaliating,  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Boers,  by  impudent  cattle 


PRESIDENT  BRAND 


When  M.  W.  Pretorius  resigned  the  Presidency  in 
1863  the  Transvaalers  chose  Brand  as  his  successor. 
He  took  office  in  1 864  and  served  for  20  years. 

lifting.  Hoffmann,  gentle  and  tactful,  keenly 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  country,  went  to 
visit  Moshesh  on  his  mountain,  Thaba  Bosigo, 
and  was  welcomed  with  a  great  show  of  enthu- 
siasm which  the  Basuto  expressed  by  firing  their 
guns  wildly  into  the  air.  Moshesh,  it  seemed, 
wanted  peace,  too,  and  Hoffmann,  on  his 
return  to  Bloemfontein,  sent  Moshesh  a  little 
keg  of  gunpowder  to  replace  some  of  the  powder 
which  had  been  wasted  at  the  welcome.  That 
little  keg  of  powder  blew  Hoffmann  sky-high. 
He  was  accused  of  supplying  the  Basutos  with 
the  means  of  killing  burghers,  and.  at  the  sight 
of  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Bloemfontein,  Hoffmann 
sent  in  his  resignation. 

For  a  new  President  the  Volksraad  looked 
outside  the  Republic,  and  they  chose  J.  N. 
Boshof,  the  man  who,  by  his  energy  and 
experience  had  helped  the  Natal  Voortrekkers 
over  difficult  times  in  their  wanderings  in  the 
maze  of  government,  and  was  now  living 
without  rancour  under  the  British  flag  in  Natal. 
Boshof  came  to  Bloemfontein  full  of  courage, 
but  he  found  the  state  of  affairs  more  chaotic 
and  more  fraught  with  danger  than  even 
rumour  had  reported. 
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It  was  Boshof's  fate  to  be  always  seeking 
help  for  his  people  from  outside  the  Free  State  ; 
j  and  help  was  tardily  given  and  never  very 
effective.  In  1855  Grey,  in  response  to  one 
such  appeal,  arbitrated  between  Boshof  and 
Moshesh  and  a  treaty  was  signed  which  satisfied 
Grey  and  no  one  else.  And  when,  in  1858, 
Boshof  set  his  rather  disconsolate  commandos 
riding  again  towards  Basutoland  he  called  out 
again  for  help,  this  time  to  the  Governor,  the 
Cape,  Natal,  and,  getting  no  answer  from 
them,  to  M.  W.  Pretorius.  That  appeal  was  a 
further  humiliation  for  Boshof. 

PRETORIUS,  FATHER  AND  SON 

M.  W.  Pretorius  had  succeeded  his  father, 
who  had  died  in  1853,  as  the  leader  of  most  of 
the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal.  He  had  the 
courage  of  his  father,  but  he  lacked  something 
of  his  father's  tact  and  diplomacy.  Andries 
Pretorius  had  been  content  to  live  the  trekker 
life,  secure  in  his  prestige  as  the  victor  of  Blood 
River  and  the  man  who  had  won  independence 
for  the  Transvaal  ;  his  son  went  farther.  On 
December  16,  1856,  at  a  stroke,  he  created  the 
South  African  Republic.  The  elected  Volks- 
raad  sitting  at  Pretoria  appointed  him  President; 
and  Pretorius,  full  of  plans,  set  to  work  in 
face  of  bitter  opposition  from  the  semi- 
Republics  at  Lydenburg  and  Zoutpansberg  to 
build  a  state.  The  first  step  in  the  process,  he 
thought,  was  union  with  the  Orange  Free  State. 

He  arrived  in  Bloemfontein  in  February, 
1857,  startled  the  Volksraad  and  the  people 
by  asserting  that  he  had  come  to  annex  them 
under  a  treaty  of  his  father's  which  he  had 
created  for  the  occasion,  and,  as  if  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said,  began  negotiations  with 
Moshesh  for  the  settlement  of  the  border 
troubles.  The  Volksraad  promptly  repudiated 
Pretorius  and  his  claims.  By  way  of  retaliation 
Boshof  proposed  an  alliance  with  the  colony, 
and  dealt  very  firmly  with  those  burghers  who 
fancied  they  saw  in  Pretorius  the  saviour  of  their 
country.  Pretorius,  irritated  by  such  unreason- 
able obstinacy,  led  a  flying  column  across  the 
Vaal,  only  to  be  brought  up  short  by  the  sight 
of  Boshof  and  a  Free  State  commando  lined  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhenoster  River.  Pretorius' 
bravado  collapsed. 

Pretorius,  however,  was  not  finished  with  the 
Free  State.  When  Boshof,  for  his  country's 
good,  humbled  himself  and  asked  for  help  in 
the  Basuto  war,  Pretorius  offered  help,  but  on 


such  terms  that  the  Free  State  would,  in  the  end, 
have  lost  its  independence  completely.  Boshof 
appealed  again  to  Grey. 

This  time  Grey  responded.  Once  more  he 
stood  as  mediator  between  Boer  and  Basuto ;  and 
with  the  same  success  as  before.  The  Treaty  of 
Aliwal  North  was  an  admission  of  Boer  weakness  ; 
and  as  such  it  could  only  be  at  best  a  truce. 

Quickly  the  friction  on  the  Basuto  border 
produced  the  old  red-heat.  The  Free  State 
burghers,  now  without  hope  of  any  help  from 
the  colony,  began  to  look,  in  greater  numbers 
than  before,  towards  the  Transvaal.  And 
Boshof,  worn  out  by  his  efforts,  dejected  by 
the  failure  of  Grey's  scheme  of  federation  and 
irritated  by  the  burghers'  attitude,  resigned  in 
June,  1859.  The  Free  State  Boers  hurriedly 
called  upon  Pretorius  to  be  President,  and  he 
accepted  his  now  more  than  doubled  duties 
with  a  sense  of  triumph.  But  his  satisfaction 
was  short-lived.  At  once  he  found  himself  up 
against  the  wall  of  Moshesh' s  shrewd  diplomacy, 
backed  as  it  was  now  by  the  dangerous  strength 
of  the  Basutos.  W'ithin  four  years  he  realized 
that  the  Union  of  the  Republics  was  not  all  he 
had  hoped  it  would  be,  and  the  almost  con- 
tinuous feuds  between  the  rival  factions  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  bloody  wars  between  Boers 
and  natives,  forced  Pretorius  to  the  realization 
that  he  could  not  carry  the  burdens  of  both 
Republics  upon  his  shoulders.  In  April,  1863, 
he  resigned  his  Presidency  of  the  Free  State  and 
went  back  to  his  own  Transvaal. 

BRAND  TAKES  OFFICE 

Now  the  Free  State  Burghers,  made  fickle  by 
necessity,  looked  again  towards  the  colony  and 
chose  as  their  President  a  man  from  Gape  Town. 
Johannes  Hendrik  Brand  was  a  man  of 
patience,  tact  and  ability.  He  held  to  his 
position  through  the  long  years  of  depression  and 
misery  caused  by  the  Basuto  wars,  he  took  the 
field  with  his  commandos  whenever  it  was 
necessary,  and  all  the  time  he  struggled  to  put 
his  country  on  the  road  to  stability.  Although 
he  felt,  naturally,  that  the  destiny  of  the  Free 
State  lay  in  friendship  with  the  colony,  he  was 
not  slow  to  resent  any  interference  with  the 
rights  of  his  own  people.  He  fought  hard 
against  the  annexation  of  Basutoland  in  1868, 
and  the  Diamond  Fields  award.  And  in  the 
end  he  succeeded  in  creating  a  state  which, 
though  small  in  size,  had  won  national  con- 
sciousness, political  security  and  integrity. 
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SIR  GEORGE  GREY 

Perhaps  few  men  at  the  head  of  South  African  affairs  were  more  highly  esteemed  than  Sir  George  Grey.  When 
he  came  to  the  Cape  as  Governor  in  1854  he  urged  the  union  of  all  Europeans  as  the  only  wise  policy  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  native  population.    Greytown,  Natal  and  Glen  Grey,  CP.,  are  named  after  him. 


SOUTH   AFRICA   FACES  NEW 

PROBLEMS 

The  Boers,  the  British  and  Native  Policy 


In  the  year  1854  the  tide  of  South  African 
history  turned  in  a  direction  it  had  never 
before  taken.  For  two  hundred  years  the 
European  colony  had  been  spreading  out  over 
the  sub-continent  :  dispersion,  diffusion,  the 
"  diaspora  " — the  movement  was  always  out- 
wards, outwards,  away  from  central  authority, 
away  to  independence  and  the  freedom  of  small 
communities. 

The  Sand  River  Convention  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  this  process  of  disintegration. 
It  looked,  in  1854,  as  if  the  British  Government 
had  finally  set  its  face  against  all  attempts  to 
control  either  Republicans  or  natives  in  the 
interior.  "  Reciprocal  non-interference  "  was 
the  slogan.  But  already  the  natural  geo- 
graphical unity  of  South  Africa  was  beginning 


to  exert  its  influence,  as  Sir  George  Grey  saw 
when  he  came  to  the  Cape  as  Governor  in 
December,  1854.  With  a  wisdom  born  of  long 
colonial  experience  he  stated  without  hesitation 
that  by  the  presence  of  a  large  uncivilized 
native  population  the  Europeans  in  South 
Africa  must  be  bound  together  willy-nilly. 
Every  Kaffir  war,  he  said,  undertaken  by  any 
one  state  "  forces  all  the  other  states  into  a 
position  of  armed  neutrality  or  of  interference. 
For  if  a  state  is  successful  in  the  war  it  is  waging, 
native  territories  will  be  broken  up,  and  none 
can  tell  what  territories  its  dispersed  hordes 
may  fall  upon.  .  .  .  The  smallness  of  the 
states,  the  knowledge  that  they  are  isolated 
bodies  .  .  .  has  encouraged  the  natives  to 
resist  and  dare  them."    To  solve  the  native 


ELLIOTT 


AMBUSHED 

The  lengthy  series  of  Kaffir  Wars  cost  the  British  taxpayer  millions  of  pounds.    An  incident  in  September  1851. 
when  the  74th  Highlanders  were  attacked  in  Kroomie  Forest,  is  shown  here.    At  this  time  there  were  over  2.000 
regular  troops  in  Cape  Colony  and  nearly  2,500  in  British  Kaffraria. 
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problem,  all  the  European  states  must  unite. 
But  it  was  to  take  another  half-centui  y  to 
achieve  this  unity. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  Government 
had  plenty  of  native  troubles  of  its  own,  even 
while  it  refused  to  recognize  how  closely  it 
was  involved  in  those  of  the  Republics.  The 
Eastern  Province  had  just  been  enduring  the 
Eighth  Kaffir  War,  in  which  the  tribes  proved 
more  difficult  to  quell  than  they  had  ever 
been  before  in  border  conflicts.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  already 
settled  magistrates  in  Kaffraria  to  control  and 
guide  the  chiefs,  who  were  stripped  of  many 
of  their  powers.  But  these  magistrates  were 
required  to  administer  European  law  in  a 
country  to  which  it  was  wildly  unsuited,  and  the 
natives  grew  restless  at  the  lack  of  respect  for 
their  own  customs.  The  ban  on  witch-finding 
was  felt  to  be  hard  enough  ;  but  when  the 
custom  of  lobola,  the  "  bride-price,"  was  for- 
bidden, the  whole  fabric  of  Bantu  society 
seemed  to  totter.  If  no  bride-price  were  given, 
how  could  a  woman  be  decently  married  ?  The 
thing  was  outrageous  ;  and  a  prophet,  Um- 
larjenii,  arose  who  urged  the  tribes  to  rebellion 


ELLIOTT 


A  REBEL  CHIEF 

Sandile  was  the  greatest  chief  west  of  the  Kei. 
His  deposition  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  brought  on  a 
destructive  war  that  only  ended  in  February,  1853. 


ELLIOTT 

COLONEL  SOMERSET 

Colonel  H.  Somerset,  son  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
commanded  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  Kaffir  wars. 

against  these  sacrilegious  white  men,  who  were 
obviously  divided  among  themselves,  as  the 
anti-convict  agitation  showed.  Discontent  came 
to  a  climax  when  in  1850  Sir  Harry  Smith 
requested  an  interview  with  the  Gaika  chief, 
Sandile.  Sandile  refused  to  meet  Smith,  who 
immediately  deposed  him  and  installed  Charles 
Brownlee  as  chief.  The  Governor  had  scarcely 
reached  Cape  Town  again  when  he  heard  that 
Umlarjenii  was  once  more  stirring  up  the 
people,  distributing  charms  and  incantations 
for  success  in  the  coming  battle. 

RISING  AGAINST  THE  BRITISH 

Sir  Harry  raced  to  King  Williamstown  and 
sent  an  expedition  to  arrest  Sandile  ;  but  on 
its  way  the  punitive  force  had  to  pass  through 
the  narrow  Boomah  Pass,  where  it  was 
ambushed  and  suffered  severe  losses  from  the 
Kaffirs.  Next  day  the  latter  destroyed  three 
villages,  and  the  whole  countryside  rose  against 
the  British.  The  Xosas  were  quickly  joined 
by  their  kinsfolk,  the  Kaffir  Police  ;  and — a 
surprising  thing,  for  the  races  had  been  cat  and 
dog  to  each  other  hitherto — by  the  Hottentots 
of  the  Cape  corps  and  of  the  L.M.S.  stations. 
The  Tembus  also  joined  the  Xosas  ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  commando  system 
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broke  down,  for  the  danger  was  so  great  that 
most  of  the  farmers  refused  to  leave  their  homes 
undefended.  In  May,  1851,  however,  the  first 
Imperial  troops  arrived  from  overseas,  and  the 
war  then  became  a  matter  of  guerrilla  tactics, 
long-drawn-out  and  exhausting  to  the  colonial 
resources. 

It  was  during  this  war  that  the  famous  wreck 
oithe  Birkenheadoccumd.  Between  Cape  Town 
and  Algoa  Bay  the  ship  was  splintered  on  a  rock 
off  Danger  Point,  and  it  was  clear  that  she  must 
sink  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  troops  on 
board  were  lined  up  on  deck,  while  the  boats 
were  manned  and  filled  with  women  and 
children.  They  got  safely  to  shore,  but  the 
troops  remained  in  good  order  on  the  sinking 
ship,  and  only  at  the  last  minute  threw  them- 
selves into  the  shark-infested  water  and  swam 
to  the  shore.  A  few  reached  it  ;  but  four 
hundred  perished. 

The  war  dragged  on  until  October,  1852, 
when  Governor  Cathcart  reached  the  frontier, 
raised  the  first  white  mounted  police  in 
South  African  history,  and  persuaded  the 
commandos  to  come  out  by  means  of  mingled 


threats  and  promises.  They  came,  swept 
up  the  tribes  and  took  10,000  cattle  in 
a  few  days,  and  Cathcart  was  able  to  make 
his  settlement,  which  was  military  occupation 
of  Kaffraria. 

This  was  essentially  a  policy  of  segregation  ; 
Europeans  were  to  be  kept  out  of  native 
territory,  since  it  was  dangerous  to  create 
tension  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kei  by 
massing  the  tribes  there  ;  the  Kaffirs  must  be 
ruled  by  their  own  chiefs  with  European 
guidance,  and  time  would  allow  the  frontier 
problem  to  solve  itself. 

The  fault  of  this  system  was  that  it  put  so 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  :  they 
quarrelled  vigorously  among  themselves,  and 
Cathcart's  soldiers  could  not  keep  the  frontier 
clear  of  Kaffirs.  Grey  reversed  the  policy. 
The  chiefs  were  to  be  made  British  civil  servants, 
receiving  salaries  instead  of  fines,  and  magis- 
trates were  appointed  to  hear  criminal  cases 
— and,  in  fact,  to  administer  local  government 
as  they  do  to  this  day.  Schools  were  to  be 
established,  and  a  hospital  at  King  Williams- 
town  ;  and  Europeans  were  to  be  settled  among 


THE  END  OF  THE  BIRKENHEAD 

The  "  Birkenhead,''  carrying  reinforcements  for  the  Kaffir  war,  struck  a  rock  off'  Danger  Point  on  February  26, 
1862,  going  to  pieces  within  twenty  minutes.  While  women  and  children  were  taken  off',  the  troops  stood  to 
attention,  and,  when  at  last  ordered  to  save  themselves,  437  of  these  gallant  men  lost  their  lives. 
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the  tribes,  to  teach  them  the  white 
man's  civilization  and  his  methods 
of  farming. 

Just  how  far  the  natives  were 
from  civilization  appeared  very 
shortly.  A  Xosa  girl,  Nonquase, 
arose,  a  black  Joan  of  Arc,  among 
her  people,  to  say  that  she  had  had 
a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  their 
white  enemies  and  a  promised  land 
for  the  black  folk — a  land  where 
there  should  be  cattle  and  corn  in 
plenty,  and  sugar  such  as  that  which 
could  be  bought  from  the  white 
traders.  Assisted  by  her  uncle 
Mhlakaja,  she  persuaded  the  restless 
tribes  that  they  must  give  up  witch- 
craft, destroy  their  crops  and 
slaughter  their  cattle  for  the  feast, 
for  on  a  given  day,  when  all  had 
been  destroyed,  new  corn  would 
spring  up  and  fat  cattle,  beautiful 
beyond  men's  dreams.  Then  the 
spirits  of  dead  warriors  would  rise 
from  the  earth,  and  help  the  happy 
people  to  drive  the  white  man  into 
the  sea  whence  he  had  come.  The 
tribes  heard  the  prophetess  ;  they 
killed  their  cattle  and  destroyed  their 
crops,  all  to  the  last  blade  of  corn, 
and  then  they  awaited  the 
triumphant  dawn. 


A  LEADER  AGAINST  THE  KAFFIRS 

Sir  George  Cathcart,  Governor  of  the  Cape  from  1851.  The 
failure  of  his  expedition  against  the  Basutos  under  Moshesh  led  to 
the  abandonment  by  the  British  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 


FAMINE  SWEEPS  THE  LAND 

It  broke,  but  the  ancestors  did  not  arise  with 
it.  The  land  was  devastated,  the  people 
hungry,  their  wealth  destroyed.  Famine  swept 
the  country  from  the  Keiskama  to  the  Umtata, 
and  though  the  Governor  sent  wagon  upon 
wagon  of  corn  the  Xosas  and  the  Tembus  died 
in  their  thousands.  Even  in  British  Kaffraria 
the  native  population  fell  to  one-third  of  its 
former  strength.  The  tribes  were  broken  as 
neither  commandos  nor  troops  had  ever  broken 
them.  Grey  saw  his  chance.  The  Fingos, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  killing,  were  left 
in  complete  occupation  of  their  land,  and  some 
of  the  other  tribes  were  also  allowed  to  keep 
reserves  in  the  Transkei  ;  but  the  Galekas 
were  driven  beyond  the  Bashee,  and  the  un- 
occupied areas  of  the  Transkei,  and  of  the 
Nomansland  (now  Griqualand  East)  which  had 
been  added  to  Natal  by  Faku  the  Pondo,  he 
designed   to  settle  with   Europeans.    In  the 


Transkei  his  policy  of  European  settlement  was 
not  entirely  successful — the  risks  of  living  inj 
that  region  were  rather  too  great  for  tha 
majority  of  settlers — but  Kaffraria  was  well 
settled  with  Border  farmers  and  a  German, 
Legion,  and  in  i860  received  East  London  as 
its  capital  and  a  Crown  Colony  constitution. 
Thus  there  were  now  three  independent 
British  Crown  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  for  in 
1856  Natal  had  also  achieved  that  status. 

This  latter  colony,  tucked  away  between  the 
highest  mountain  range  in  South  Africa  and  the 
warm  and  lovely  Indian  Ocean,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  fiercest  tribes  of  all  the  south- 
eastern Bantu,  had  a  turbulent  history.  Jewel 
of  the  South  African  coastline  as  the  Berea  is 
to-day,  in  those  days  it  was  the  scene  of  fiercej 
and  bloody  battles.  Its  first  white  settlers, 
indeed,  came  and  were  received  peaceably,  for 
they  were  English  traders  and  missionaries, 
whose  wares  the  Zulus  wanted.     But  when  in 
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1837  Piet  Retief  and  his  trekkers  looked  upon 
the  land  and  found  it  good,  their  attempt  to 
settle  ended  in  the  terrible  massacre  in  Din- 
gaan's  kraal  which  has  already  been  described. 
For  a  time  the  Trekkers  managed  nevertheless 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  promised  land, 
but  presently  their  native  entanglements 
reached  such  dimensions  as  to  trouble  Sir 
George  Napier,  the  Cape  Governor,  who  saw  in 
the  disputes  between  Boer  and  Bantu  to  the 
north-east  of  the  native  territories  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  Cape's  eastern  frontier.  The 
native  problem,  as  always,  was  seen  to  be 
indivisible,  and  in  1841  Napier  sent  troops  up 
to  the  Umgaji  River. 

BRITAIN  TAKES  OVER  NATAL 

To  this  he  may  also  have  been  persuaded 
by  the  fact  that  Natal  provided  an  independent 
outlet  for  the  Republican  hinterland,  and  so 
threatened  the  Cape's  monopoly  of  the  export 
and  import  trades.  Merchants  in  the  colony 
spoke  of  the  great  wealth  of  Natal — its  coal,  its 
cotton,  its  lead  and  tobacco.  Finally  the  Natal 
Volksraad  determined  to  herd  some  Zulu 
immigrants  into  a  reserve,  and  the  troubles 
came  to  a  head.  The  troops  were  ordered  to 
advance,  and  in  May,  1842,  they  occupied 
Port  Natal.  For  a  month  Pretorius  and  his 
commandos  disputed  their  possession,  but  they 
were  finally  forced  to  withdraw  by  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  for  the  British.  The  Volks- 
raad surrendered  in  July,  and  Natal  was  a 
British  possession. 

Pretorius'  native  policy  had  been  to  play  the 
Zulu  chiefs  off  against  one  another,  and  by 
this  means  he  had  broken  the  power  of  Dingaan. 
and  reduced  his  magnificent  impis  to  scattered 
bands  of  homeless  refugees.  These  defeated 
remnants  were  Republican  Natal's  native 
problem.  Coming  back  by  small  groups  to 
their  old  homes,  they  threatened  to  swamp  the 
Boer  colony  completely.  The  Voortrekkers' 
plan,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  gather  them  into 
reserves  and  segregate  them  from  the  Euro- 
peans ;  and  though  it  was  this  which  had — 
officially  at  all  events — provoked  the  final 
conflict  which  lost  the  Boers  Natal,  the  new 
British  occupiers,  faced  with  the  same  problem, 
could  only  adopt  the  same  solution.  Already 
in  1845  there  were  100,000  Bantu  in  the  colony, 
and  their  numbers  were  swelling  steadily. 
Special  Commissioner  Cloete  saw  that  the  only 
way  of  preventing  them  from  flooding  all  the 


European  farms  was  to  segregate  them  strictly, 
and  he  proceeded  to  mark  out  eight  native 
reserves. 

His  chief  assistant  in  this  matter  was  one 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Natal's  Diplomatic  Agent  to  the  native  tribes, 
^hepstone — "  Somtseu,"  as  the  natives  called 
him — was  certainly  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  many  outstanding  men  South  African 
mission  stations  have  produced.  Brought  up 
on  a  Cape  border  mission,  his  earliest  memories 
must  have  been  of  the  circle  of  dark  faces 
raised  in  family  prayer  on  the  station,  and 
intertwined  with  these,  of  the  hasty  alarm,  the 
preparations  for  flight  or  the  blockading  of  the 
little  post.  Now,  in  1845,  without  the  help  of 
a  single  trooper,  he  settled  80,000  refugees  in  the 
reserves  which  he  and  Cloete  had  marked  out. 
It  was  a  feat  of  sheer  personality,  and  by  sheer 
personality  he  ruled  Natal's  natives — who  out- 
numbered the  European  population  by  fifteen 
to  one — for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIVE  RESERVES 

His  intention  was  to  civilize  the  natives  by 
means  of  police,  schools  and  magistrates,  but 
funds  at  that  time  would  not  permit  of  his 
carrying  out  his  scheme  in  full.  Instead  he 
was  forced  to  use  the  chiefs  as  rulers  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  were  used  in  the 
colony  ;  he  was  thus  the  pioneer  of  "  indirect 
rule."  Moreover,  finding  that  Roman-Dutch 
law  was  quite  inapplicable  to  the  tribes,  he  did 
not  leave  his  magistrates  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  their  colleagues  in  Kaffraria  and  the 
Transkei,  forced  to  administer  a  mixture  of 
martial  law  and  their  own  common-sense  ; 
but,  after  a  sharp  clash  with  Judge  Cloete,  his 
superior,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  native 
law  and  custom  as  the  law  to  be  used  by  the 
magistrates. 

His  policy  of  making  native  reserves  was  not 
at  all  popular  with  the  farmers,  who  complained 
that  the  reserves  drained  off  labour  which  should 
be  at  work  on  their  farms.  Wool,  coffee  and 
cotton  they  produced,  and  all  were  booming  ; 
potential  profits  were  going  to  waste  because 
there  was  no  one  to  work  on  the  plantations. 
Even  when  natives  deigned  to  leave  the  reserves 
to  look  for  work,  they  were  unskilled  in  planta- 
tion methods,  and  at  all  times  they  were  unde- 
pendable.  Natalians  began  to  look  about  for 
another  source  of  labour,  and  their  eyes  fell 
upon  the  Indian  coolies  who  were  doing  so  well 

K  2 


SOMERSET  WEST  IN  THE  MAKING 


One  after  another,  through  the  century,  spreading  ever  farther  eastward  and  northward,  sprang  up  the  little 
tree-surrounded  towns  of  shining  white  homesteads  with  their  gracious  gardens  that  make  the  South  Africa 
we  know  to-day.    This  is  a  view  of  Somerset  West  in  1849. 


A  CITY  IN  ITS  YOUTH 
In  1820,  with  Fort  Frederick  on  Algoa  Bay,  the  landing-place  of  the  settlers  of  that  year,  as  its  nucleus,  Por 
Elizabeth  was  founded,  and  named  after  the  wife  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin.    It  grew  rapidly  in  importance,  am 
fifteen  years  later  was  second  only  to  Cape  Town.    Here  it  is  seen  from  the  sea  in  1852. 
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in  Mauritius.  They  began  to  agitate  for 
indentured  Indian  labour,  and,  on  Grey 
proving  sympathetic,  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  newly-formed  Natal  Council  in 
:  1856  was  to  start  arranging  for  this  new 
importation. 

At  first  the  Indian  Government  was  reluctant 
to  try  the  experiment,  but  presently  difficulties 
were  settled  and  coolies  were  imported  under 
contract  for  so  many  years.  Coolie  labour  was 
found  to  be  admirably  suited  to  the  sub- 
tropical plantation  conditions  of  Natal,  and  one 
icrop  after  another  attempted  by  the  colonists 
'throve  remarkably.  Sugar  did  best,  but  tea, 
coffee  and  cotton  were  all  successful,  and  soon 
Natal  was  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  one  of 
the  most  useful  British  possessions. 

INDIAN  LABOUR  IN  NATAL 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  coolies  would 
return  to  India  on  the  expiration  of  their  con- 
tracts, for  they  had  been  guaranteed  free  return 
passages  ;  but  they  knew  a  good  thing  when 
they  saw  one,  and  the  new  colony,  with  its 
abundance  of  space  for  everyone  (compared 
with  India's  densely-packed  provinces)  and  its 
native  market  waiting  for  exploitation,  was 
certainly  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians.  They 
settled,  and  were  joined  by  their  friends  and 
relatives  from  India.  Soon  they  were  doing 
all  the  lighter  semi-skilled — and  even  skilled 
— work  of  the  colony,  while  the  retail  trade 
among  the  natives  became  virtually  an  Indian 
monopoly,  as  it  remains  to-day. 

The  presence  of  vast  numbers  of  natives  in 
the  colony — numbers  overwhelmingly  greater 
than  those  of  the  white  men — and  of  an  Indian- 
population  about  equal  in  size  to  the  European, 
made  for  a  difference  in  outlook  between  Natal 
and  the  other  three  provinces  which  has  per- 
sisted, though,  naturally,  with  modifications,  up 
to  the  present  day.  From  the  first  Natal  was 
sparsely  populated  with  whites  ;  those  who 
followed  the  British  flag  in  1845  were  for  the 
nost  part  traders,  with  a  few  missionaries  (of 
:ourse  there  had  been  English  traders  and 
nissionaries  in  Natal  before  ever  the  Trekkers 
*ot  there),  and  in  spite  of  a  "  Gibbon  Wake- 
ield  "  immigration  scheme,  by  1856  there  were 
10  more  than  8,000  Europeans  among  150,000 
natives.  But  they  were  a  lively  and  energetic 
I  community,  well  provided  with  churches,  news- 
j  papers  and  schools,  and  with  an  interest  in 
public  affairs  which  led  them  to  set  up  strong 


ELLIOTT 

"KING  OF  THE  ZULUS" 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  DingaarCs  captains, 
Panda  eventually  turned  against  his  chief,  and  was 
proclaimed  King  of  the  Zulus  by  the  Boers  after  the 
former's  flight. 

and  active  organs  of  local  government.  This 
movement  towards  self-government  fitted  in 
well  both  with  contemporary  British  ideas  on 
democracy  and  with  the  "  little  England  " 
tendency  of  the  time  to  look  on  all  colonies 
as  a  nuisance,  and  all  those  factors  combined 
to  earn  for  Natal  a  rapid  promotion  to  the 
Crown  Colony  constitution  which  it  received 
in  1856. 

RACIAL  PROBLEMS 

Natal  differed,  then,  in  spirit  from  the 
Republics  and  even  from  the  Cape  Colony, 
approximately  in  the  same  way  as,  say,  present- 
day  Kenya  differs  from  French  Canada. 
Naturally  the  analogy  is  not  complete  :  in 
detail  the  Dutch  element  in  the  South  African 
population  is  very  different  from  the  French 
Canadian,  and  Canada  has  no  native  problem  ; 
still  it  is  roughly  true  to  say  that  in  the  'fifties  and 
'sixties  at  all  events,  Natal  was  nearer  to  India 
in  outlook  than  to  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  for 
it  possessed  a  small  white  governing  and  trading- 
caste  in  the  midst  of  a  very  much  greater  native 
population.  Moreover,  the  white  population 
increased  slowly  at  first  :  by  1 865  it  had  scarcely 
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THE  FARMER  COMES  TO  TOWN 

A  view  of  Wale  Street,  Cape  Town,  in  1854.    Street  lighting  has  begun,  but  horse  and  ox  still  compete  foi 
the  right  to  the  roadway,  and  the  deep  ruts  which  the  heavy  ox-wagon  on  the  right  is  carving  suggest  thai 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  had  its  own  traffic  problems. 


reached  16,000,  in  spite  of  assisted  passages  and 
offers  of  farms  on  easy  terms.  The  fact  was 
that  Australia's  gold  rush  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  emigrants  of  the  right  type  to  settle  in 
Natal.  Nevertheless,  the  small  population 
that  had  settled  continued  to  prosper  :  roads 
and  bridges  were  built,  the  telegraph  con- 
nected Durban  with  Pietermaritzburg,  and 
soon  a  railway — the  first  in  South  Africa — 
was  completed  between  Durban  and  the 
Point. 

Meanwhile,  far  to  the  west  of  Natal,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains,  the 
Republicans'  native  troubles  were  coming  to  a 
crisis.  Since  1824  Moshesh  had  dwelt  in  Thaba 
Bosigo,  busy  making,  with  the  help  of  his 
French  missionaries,  the  Basuto  nation.  For 
twenty  years  he  laboured  quietly,  fighting  here, 
appeasing  there,  showing  statesmanship  equalled 
by  no  other  black  man  in  South  Africa.  When 
Moselikatse  besieged  Thaba  Bosigo  and  the 
besiegers  ran  out  of  food,  Moshesh  gave  it 
them,  and  they  went  away  astonished.  To 
cannibals  who  had  eaten  his  own  grandfather 
he  presented  food,  and  an  offer  of  hospitality  : 
"  they  were  the  graves  of  men,  he  said,  and  as 


such  he  would  regard  and  respect  them."  By 
1842  the  missionaries  avowed  that  his  following 
numbered  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand, 
all  ready  to  obey  his  least  word. 

MOSHESH'S  POWER  CURTAILED 

When  Philip's  disastrous  plan  of  native 
treaty  states  was  put  into  operation  in  1843 
Adam  Kok  (the  third  of  that  name)  wai 
recognized  as  chief  of  an  ill-defined  area  along 
the  Orange  from  Ramah  to  Bethalie,  whilel 
Moshesh  was  made  responsible  for  the  whole  o 
the  area  between  the  Caledon  and  the  Orange 
together  with  a  strip  running  down  the  wes' 
bank  of  the  Caledon.  This  included  land  or 
which  many  Boers  were  settled,  but  it  did  no 
satisfy  Moshesh,  who  considered  himself  entitlec 
to  all  .the  tribal  lands  of  his  people,  from 
before  the  Chaka  wars.  But  for  the  time  he 
was  content,  for  he  knew  the  white  men 
strength  and  did  not  look  for  trouble. 

Presently,  however,  he  began  to  get  it  fron 
the  minor  chiefs  settled  about  his  borders 
and  Major  Warden,  Resident  of  the  O.R 
Sovereignty,  decided  that  Moshesh's  powe: 
needed   curtailing  ;    he   therefore   drew  th» 
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Warden  line  across  the  chief's  territory,  cutting 
off  over  a  hundred  Basuto  villages.  For  the 
moment  Moshesh  was  forced  to  give  way.  But 
when  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  the  colony's  forces 
were  fully  occupied  by  the  Eighth  Kaffir  War, 
one  of  Moshesh's  allies,  Molitsani,  harried  by 
Sikonyela,  an  enemy  chief,  in  the  course  of  his 
reprisals  attacked  a  Wesleyan  mission  station. 
Attacks  and  counter  attacks  followed  along  the 
Caledon,  and  Major  Warden,  underestimating 
Moshesh's  strength,  determined  to  teach  him  a 
lesson.  He  called  out  all  the  forces  under  him 
— military,  burgher,  and  native — and  attacked 
Molitsani.  The  Basuto  were  ready  for  him  : 
they  met  him  at  Viervoet  and  administered  a 
smashing  defeat.  Warden  retired  to  Bloem- 
fontein  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  and  the 
Sovereignty  was  more  or  less  at  Moshesh's  mercy. 

MOSHESH'S  SECOND  VICTORY 

Nor  was  he  disposed  to  be  unmerciful — on 
his  own  terms.  He  harried  the  clans  and  the 
farmers  who  had  taken  the  field  against  him, 
but  to  the  rest — and  they  were  many — he 
offered  an  agreement  of  mutual  peace  and 
security.    The  agreement  was  kept  on  both 


sides,  as  Warden  perceived  when  Pretorius, 
who  had  had  a  price  set  on  his  head  by  the 
British  Government,  wrote  the  Resident  a  kind 
letter  informing  him  that  he,  Pretorius,  would 
shortly  proceed  to  the  Sovereignty  "  to  devise 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  its  ruin."  How- 
ever, Moshesh's  raids  along  the  Caledon  con- 
tinued to  be  frequent  and  destructive  enough  to 
make  him  a  thorn  in  the  authorities'  flesh. 
Finally,  in  1852,  Cathcart  marched  2,500  troops 
north  to  the  Sovereignty,  and  on  the  petition 
of  the  farmers,  required  Moshesh  to  restore  1,000 
horses  and  10,000  cattle  within  three  days, 
under  threat  of  war.  The  Basuto  asked  for 
more  time,  but  Cathcart  stood  firm,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  the  three  days  Moshesh  produced 
only  3,500  head  of  cattle,  he  marched  on  Thaba 
Bosigo.  The  troops  regarded  the  expedition 
as  a  picnic,  for  they  did  not  dream  that  Moshesh 
was  as  strong  as  he  was  ;  indeed,  he  himself  had 
been  surprised  at  his  success  at  Viervoet.  At 
all  events  he  dealt  severely  with  Cathcart's  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  an  ambush,  while  the  other  two 
fought  indecisive  battles  and  were  then  forced 
to  retreat. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  FIRST  PARLIAMENT 
The  first  Cape  Parliament  was  opened  at  Government  House,  Cape  Town,  on  July  1,  1854,  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Darling,  here  seen  on  the  dais.    To  his  right  are  the  judges,  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
•navy  representatives  ;  to  his  left  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  representatives  of  the  Army. 


LLLIOTT 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  BASUTOS 
Moshesh  (1794-1870),  skilful  diplomat  and  cunning  strategist,  with  the  aid  of  French  missionaries  welded 
a  number  of  scattered  Bantu  tribes  into  the  Basuto  nation.    His  forces  were  successful  against  both  British 
and  Boers,  and  a  little  before  his  death  he  saw  Basutoland  take  its  present  shape. 
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Once  more  Moshesh  employed  his  old 
tactics.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
sending  out  messengers  to  tell  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  of  his  great  victory,  he 
dictated  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  British  Gover- 
nor saying  that  he  had  been  sufficiently 
punished  and  would  try  to  keep  his  people  in 
order  in  future.  Cathcart  seized  on  the  open- 
ing and  retired  to  Kaffraria,  and  the  British 
Government  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Sovereignty. 

THE  BURGHERS  DECLARE  WAR 

By  its  manner  of  doing  so  it  left  Moshesh 
with  the  impression  that  his  treaty  with  Napier 
was  still  in  force,  whereas  the  Free  Staters  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  there  were  no 
boundaries  at  all  between  them  and  the  Basuto. 
This  was  bound  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute, 
and  so  it  proved.  Sir  George  Grey  went  up  to 
Bloemfontein  in  1855  and  persuaded  both  sides 
to  accept  the  Warden  Line  for  a  time,  but  the 
new  Free  State  President,  Boshof,  was  in  trouble 
with  the  burghers,  and  Moshesh,  seeing  that  his 
authority  was  weakened,  began  to  defy  him 


again,  sending  bands  of  men  a-hunting  into  the 
disputed  lands. 

Events  moved  to  a  climax  :  in  February, 
1858,  armed  Basuto  took  and  ransacked  several 
farms,  and  war  broke  out.  The  burghers 
advanced  from  two  different  directions  on 
Thaba  Bosigo,  and  met  the  enemy  first  at 
Beersheba,  where  after  a  short  battle  the 
farmers  were  able  to  push  on.  This  happened 
repeatedly  at  strategic  points  on  their  march  : 
always  they  suffered  some  losses,  but  always 
they  were  successful,  moving  steadily  and,  as 
they  thought,  triumphantly  to  their  goal.  But 
actually  this  was  only  Moshesh's  method  of 
leading  them  on.  When  they  reached  Thaba 
Bosigo  they  found  that  it  was  quite  impregnable, 
and  they  heard  that  while  they  had  been 
fighting  and  marching,  Basuto  had  been 
raiding  and  laying  waste  their  farms.  Korana 
and  Batlapin  from  the  other  side  of  the  Vaal 
seized  the  opportunity  to  raid  the  Free  State 
farms,  but  Moshesh  was  too  wise  to  bring 
down  the  Transvaal  burghers  by  further 
harrying  of  the  Free  Staters.  Commandos 
from  both  republics,  however,  took  a  terrible 


Fort  Armstrong  was  captured  on  February  22,  1851,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles,  with  the  aid  of  the  Beaufort  burghers  and  levies  from  the  Fingos.    The  Rifles,  supported 
by  the  Burgher  infantry,  are  here  seen  charging  up  the  slope  before  the  Fort. 
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SETTLERS  FROM  GERMANY 


During  the  Crimean  War  Britain  raised  a  legion  of  German  troops  for  service  in  Turkey.    When  peace  was\ 
declared,  some  accepted  an  offer  to  settle,  with  their  families,  in  South  Africa.    Here  they  are  being  welcomed 
at  Fort  Glamorgan  by  Sir  George  Grey.    Many  of  the  settlers  later  served  in  India  during  the  Mutiny. 


revenge  on  the  murderous  Hottentots  and 
Batlapin. 

In  August  Sir  George  Grey  came  to  Bloem- 
fontein  once  more  to  patch  up  another  truce  ; 
by  it  the  Basutos  as  victors  received  a  consider- 
able increase  of  territory,  but  Moshesh,  though 
he  signed  the  treaty,  was  not  yet  content.  In- 
stead of  harassing  farmers  to  the  south  of  his 
territory,  however,  he  now  turned  his  attention 
to  the  northern  boundary,  which  had  not  been 
fixed  by  Sir  George  Grey.  Several  Free  State 
Presidents  he  drove  to  resignation,  and  the 
farmers  in  the  north  almost  to  frenzy,  but  at 
length  in  1864  he  consented  to  accept  arbi- 
tration on  the  northern  frontier  from  the  new 
High  Commissioner,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse. 
After  carefully  considering  the  evidence, 
Wodehouse  affirmed  the  Warden  Line,  giving, 
however,  some  extra  territory  to  the  Basuto. 

SECOND  WAR  WITH  THE  BASUTOS 

Moshesh  agreed,  under  strong  pressure  from 
Wodehouse,  to  respect  the  boundary  and  with- 
draw his  people  over  it  ;  but  that  was  not  so 
easy,  even  if  the  old  chief  had  been  whole- 
heartedly in  favour  of  the  new  settlement — 


which  of  course  he  was  not.  The  Basuto  had 
developed  an  almost  religious  fanaticism  respect- 
ing their  right  to  their  tribal  lands,  and  they 
were  slow  to  obey  even  such  commands  as 
Moshesh  gave.  They  begged  their  chief  to 
fight,  but  Moshesh  would  not  be  rushed  into  a 
war  which  must  involve  the  British  sooner  or 
later  ;  he  waited  for  a  good  opportunity,  and1 
played  for  time.  His  nephew  had  remained 
beyond  the  border  sowing  corn  after  the  Wode- 
house award,  and  Moshesh  now  asked  Brand, 
the  Free  State  President,  for  permission  to  leave 
his  people  to  gather  the  crop.  Leave  was 
granted,  and  by  the  time  the  crop  was  im 
conditions  were  ideal  from  the  Basuto  point  of 
view,  for  the  British  were  fully  occupied  in  the 
Transkei  and  the  Transvaal  with  the  Zulus. 
On  June  g,  1865,  Brand,  tired  of  evasive  replies 
to  his  repeated  requests  for  withdrawal,  declared 
war  on  the  Basuto. 

Moshesh  was  now  an  old  man  of  nearly 
eighty,  no  longer  able  to  conduct  a  campaigni 
as  he  had  done  in  his  prime,  and  his  sons  did 
not  inherit  his  genius  ;  instead  they  quarrelled] 
among  themselves,  and,  as  the  Basuto  began  tOj 
suffer  heavy  losses  from  the  Free  Staters,  the 
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tribe  was  rent  by  dissensions.  The  burghers 
on  the  other  hand  were  strong,  united,  and 
determined  to  rid  their  country  of  this  menace  ; 
stronghold  after  stronghold  fell  before  them, 
and  soon  they  had  taken  all  the  grassland 
between  the  Orange  and  the  Caledon.  Thaba 
Bosigo  resisted  them,  and  they  began  to  besiege 
it.  Brand  offered  peace,  but  on  very  stiff 
terms,  and  Moshesh,  urged  on  by  his  sons,  began 
to  petition  the  British  Parliament  to  take  over 
his  territory. 

It  soon  appeared  to  Wodehouse  that  this  was 
the  only  thing  to  do.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Boers,  having  reached  the  Caledon,  if  they 
retained  the  conquered  territory  would  have  a 
clear  outlet  down  to  the  sea  at  Port  St.  John 
and  so  would  destroy  the  Cape  monopoly  of  the 
inland  trade  ;  apart  from  this  it  looked  as 
though  the  whole  sub-continent  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  general  war.  Transvaal  citizens, 
travelling  in  the  Free  State,  had  been  killed,  and 
the  Transvaal  sent  a  force  under  Commandant 
Paul  Kruger  to  assist  Brand  ;  on  the  Natal 
border  Moshesh's  son  had  raided  cattle  on 
British  territory  which  he  claimed  belonged  to 


Free  State  burghers.  Everyone  in  South  Africa 
— the  Transvaal  Boers,  the  Natalians  who  would 
have  liked  to  add  Basutoland  to  Natal,  the  Cape 
authorities  who  thought  that  a  big  war  might 
relieve  the  depression  through  which  the  coastal 
areas  were  passing,  Adam  Kok  and  the  Cape 
Natives  and  the  Zulus — all  seemed  to  be  either 
actually  fighting  or  anxious  to  fight.  Annexa- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  only  way  of  dealing  with 
this  cockpit  of  South  Africa,  and  Wodehouse 
urged  the  British  Government  to  annex  Basuto- 
land. But  the  British  Government  was  un- 
willing, and  Moshesh,  hard  pressed,  signed  the 
treaty  of  Thaba  Bosigo  with  Brand,  recognizing 
the  Free  State  conquests.  However,  treaties  to 
Moshesh  were  so  many  scraps  of  paper.  Again 
his  people  failed  to  leave  the  annexed  territory, 
and  when  the  commandos  rode  into  the  native 
lands  to  destroy  the  standing  crops,  many  of  the 
minor  chiefs  .  asked  to  become  Free  State 
subjects. 

All  through  1867  guerrilla  warfare  went  on 
between  the  farmers  and  the  Basuto,  while 
Moshesh  repeated  his  application  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  British  ;  at  length  Wodehouse  was 
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told  that  he  might  annex  Basutoland  to  Natal, 
and  on  March  12,  1868,  he  proclaimed  the 
annexation.  Brand  and  the  Volksraad  natur- 
ally protested,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  could 
not  fight  the  Imperial  Government,  and  they 


A  DOUGHTY  ENEMY 
Moselikatse,  one  of  Chaka's  generals,  after  the  heavy 
defeat  of  his  troops  by  Potgieters  trek-Boers,  led 
his  men  northward,  to  found  the  Matabele  people. 


had  perforce  to  submit.  Wodehouse's  case 
was  that  the  Basuto,  uncontrolled,  were  a 
menace  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  that 
the  poverty-stricken  Free  State  clearly  could  not 
control  them.  Even  if  the  tribe  could  be  broken 
and  dispersed  by  the  burghers,  this  would  simply 
create  the  usual  refugee  problem  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before,  and  in  much  more 
dangerous  circumstances.  At  all  events  the 
uselessness  of  protests  at  length  became  apparent 
to  the  Free  State,  and  in  February,  1869,  Brand 
agreed  to  recognize  the  British  annexation.  The 
Second  Treaty  of  Aliwal  North  therefore  gave 
Basutoland  its  present  shape,  and  a  year  later 
Moshesh  the  crafty,  the  Father  of  the  Basutos, 
died.  But  he  left  a  nation  to  mark  his  grave. 
He  had  played  his  part  on  a  crowded  and 
turbulent  stage. 

LIVINGSTONE  AGAINST  THE  BURGHERS 

Storm-centre  as  his  little  kingdom  was,  it 
had  drawn  a  great  deal  of  the  lime-light,  but 
other  parts  of  South  Africa  also  had  their  native 
troubles.  Once  the  Voortrekkers  had  driven 
the  Matabele  from  the  territory  north  of  the 
Vaal,  the  question  then  arose,  did  the  other 
chiefs,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  Matabele, 
become  subject  to  the  burghers,  or  were  they 
now  free  and  independent.  The  natives  thought 
one  thing,  the  Boers  the  other.  The  natives 
were  supported  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  was 
then  living  as  a  missionary  with  the  Bakwena 
chief,  Setysli.  Livingstone  was  an  explorer,  a 
pioneer,  an  adventurer  in  spirit  as  were  the 
trekkers,  but  this  did  not  make  for  concord 
between  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  strong 
wills  clashed  there  was  small  chance  of  agree- 
ment or  compromise.  The  burghers  com- 
plained that  English  traders  were  arming  the 
natives  against  them,  and  they  tried  to  close  the 
road  by  which  these  traders  came  into  the 
country.  But  to  Livingstone  this  road,  which 
connected  a  line  of  mission  stations  among  the 
Bechuana,  was  the  indispensable  road  to  the 
North,  "  the  English  road " — and  his  eyes 
turned  often  northwards  to  the  interior.  He 
would  not  let  the  burghers  close  it  at  any  price. 
Thus  there  was  trouble  between  them. 

When  native  bands  raided  the  farms  and 
carried  off  cattle,  the  farmers'  reprisal  parties 
brought  back  two  or  three  hundred  native 
women  and  children  whom  the  men  had  left 
behind  in  the  villages.  These  were  presumed 
to  be  destitute,  and  were  apprenticed  out  to  the 
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farmers  for  so  many  years.  This  happened 
whenever  the  commandos  made  a  successful 
attack  on  the  natives.  The  system  was  obvi- 
ously open  to  abuse,  but  the  burghers  denied 
that  it  was  equivalent  to  slavery  :  it  was,  they 
said,  the  only  practice  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances. However  that  may  have  been,  it 
was  again  a  fruitful  cause  of  altercation  with 
the  missionaries. 

Just  how  wild  and  savage  the  Republicans' 
surroundings  were  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
incident  of  Makapan's  Poort.  In  1854  one 
Hermanns  Potgieter,  a  relative  of  the  com- 
mandant-general, took  a  hunting  party  to  the 
kraal  of  the  chief  Makapan.  The  expedition, 
which  consisted  of  thirteen  white  men  and  ten 
women  and  children,  was  ostensibly  hunt- 
ing elephants,  but  Makapan  apparently  had 
reason  to  suspect  Potgieter  of  wanting  appren- 
tices. Whatever  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  his 
tribe  fell  upon  the  party  and  slaughtered  every 
member  of  it,  man,  woman  and  child.  The 
Boers  found  their  mutilated  bodies  and  hastily 
formed  a  lager  ;  two  commandos  went  out, 
and  after  some  hard  fighting  drove  most  of  the 
natives  to  take  shelter  in  a  vast  cave,  which  the 


white  men  then  proceeded  to  blockade,  while 
Kruger  and  others  scoured  the  countryside  and 
cleared  up  the  remnants  of  the  tribe.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  blockade  the  cave  was 
entered,  when,  of  course,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  tribe  had  died  of  thirst  :  nearly  2,000 
persons  in  the  cave,  while  about  900  had  been 
killed  outside. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  Republicans  lived 
in  constant  danger  of  a  repetition  of  such 
incidents,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
developed  a  trade  in  ivory  with  the  natives  and 
even  made  an  agreement  with  the  Matabele 
chief  Moselikatse  to  facilitate  this  trade.  The 
burghers'  civil  war,  however,  encouraged  the 
tribes  to  rise  up  against  the  white  men,  weakened 
by  internal  dissension  :  the  Bechuana  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  Republic's  control  com- 
pletely, the  more  so  as  the  semi-desert  country 
in  which  they  lived  offered  no  inducement  to 
Europeans  to  settle.  On  the  east  two  tribes 
had  gone  into  open  rebellion,  and  the  burghers 
had  been  saved  largely  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Swazis,  who  practically  exterminated  the 
rebels  ;  however,  it  was  obviously  dangerous 
for  the  Republic  to  owe  its  safety  to  a  native 


ELLIOTT 

THE  FIRST  TRAIN  STEAMS  IN 
Though  Natal  had  a  railway  in  1860,  the  Cape  did  not  follow  suit  till  1863,  when  the  line  from  Cape  Town  via 
Stellenbosch  to  Wellington  was  opened.    Constructed  by  an  English  company,  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  and  the  gauge  altered,  in  1873.    The  first  train  is  here  seen  arriving  at  Wellington. 
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tribe.  The  Zulus,  too,  were  giving  trouble  ; 
the  old  chief  Pondo's  sons  were  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  the  Transvaal  was 
drawn  into  the  quarrel  by  a  dispute  over  the 
Blood  River  Territory,  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
Natal  border.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though 
there  must  be  war  ;  but  trouble  was  averted 
by  an  agreement  with  Cetewayo. 

In  the  north  the  Zoutpansberg  district  was 
in  a  state  of  violent  disturbance.  Both  ele- 
ments in  its  population — European  as  well  as 


native — were  highly  inflammable  material,  for 
the  Europeans  were  of  the  more  lawless  hunter- 
cum-trader  type,  who  took  part  in  the  frequent 
disputes  of  the  black  men.  As  for  these  latter, 
the  indigenous  native  inhabitants  had  been 
reinforced  by  refugees  from  Matabeleland,  who 
swarmed  in  and  were  continually  quarrelling 
with  the  original  natives.  The  scuffling 
reached  such  dimensions  that  in  1865  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Mission  at  Goedgedacht  had  to  be 
given  up.  Pretorius  and  Kruger,  who  were 
fighting  Moshesh  in  the  Free  State,  came 
hastily  north  to  quell  the  disturbances  ;  how- 
ever, the  poverty-stricken  government  was  short 
of  ammunition  and  even  shorter  of  men,  for  the 
civil  war  had  left  north  and  south  bitterly 
divided  and  only  five  hundred  burghers 
answered  Kruger's  call  to  arms.  The  com- 
mandant found  his  force  quite  inadequate  to 
the  situation,  and  camped  at  Schoemansdal 
while  he  appealed  to  the  burghers  for  more 
men  and  to  the  government  for  more  gun- 
powder. While  he  was  waiting  two  white  men, 


A  PRINCE  AT  CAPE  TOWN 
In  1860  British  royalty  first  visited  the  Cape  in  the  person  of  Prince  Alfred,  fourth  child  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Edinburgh.    Construction  of  the  breakwater  at  Cape  Town  was  about  to  begin,  and 
on  September  17  the  royal  midshipman  tilted  the  first  load  of  stones. 
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THE  LEGISLATORS  GO  EAST 
The  first  and  only  meeting  of  the  Cape  Parliament  elsewhere  than  in  Cape  Town  was  held  at  Grahamstown  in 
1864.    The  opening  ceremony,  here  shown,  took  place  at  the  Shaw  College  in  High  Street.    The  House  of 
Assembly  met  in  the  old  Military  Hospital ;  the  Legislative  Council  in  three  wooden  "  Crimea  huts." 


popular  locally,  were  found  guilty  by  the  land- 
drost  of  stealing  cattle  from  natives.  They 
were  released  by  an  indignant  crowd,  for  mob 
rule  flourished  in  the  Zoutpansberg  at  that 
time — and  Kruger,  realizing  the  scope  of  his 
task,  retired  to  Potgieter,  whither  most  of  the 
people  of  Schoemansdal  followed  him.  The 
natives  at  once  destroyed  the  village  and  most 
of  the  Zoutpansberg  was  lost  to  the  Republic. 

In  the  Cape  there  was  peace  for  a  while  after 
the  cattle-killing,  and  a  very  necessary  peace 
too,  for  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  had  come 
to  Cape  Town  and  Grey  had  packed  off  troops 
and  guns  on  his  own  initiative.  The  Governor 
proceeded  with  his  settlement  at  Kaffraria  : 
most  of  his  German  legionaries  had  to  go  to 
India,  but  he  got  more  German  families  to 
settle  ;  he  also  settled  Fingos  at  Butterworth 
and  Tembus  at  Idutywa.  Grey  himself  was 
recalled  for  suggesting  federation  between  the 
various  South  African  states  in  1859,  but  during 
his  absence  the  Acting  Governor  carried  on  his 
policy  of  settlement.  When  he  came  back  he 
persuaded  Adam  Kok  the  third,  whose  reserve 
at  Philippolis  had  been  much  reduced  by  illegal 
sales  to  Europeans,  to  move  into  that  No-man's- 


land  which  Faku  the  Pondo  had  ceded  to  Natal  ; 
and  so  established  Griqualand  East,  "  a  wall  of 
iron  "  between  the  Basuto  and  the  Pondos. 

THE  GREAT  DROUGHT 

Grey  was  a  man  much  beloved  and  respected 
in  the  colony,  and  indeed  in  South  Africa 
generally,  as  was  shown  by  the  frequent  invi- 
tations issued  to  him  to  arbitrate  in  various 
disputed  questions.  He  came  to  the  Cape  at 
the  age  of  forty-two,  with  considerable  experi- 
ence of  conditions,  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  the 
South  African  ones,  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  He  was  succeeded  in  1862  by  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse,  who  was  not  nearly  so  well 
liked,  especially  by  the  Afrikaner  section  of  the 
population.  Circumstances  were  against  him  : 
he  came  at  the  beginning  of  a  very  long  drought 
which  plunged  the  whole  sub-continent  into  a 
deep  and  lasting  financial  depression.  And  he 
had  not,  of  course,  anything  like  Grey's  varied 
and  appropriate  experience  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration. 

He  arrived  at  the  Cape  with  the  Secretary 
of  State's  blessing  for  all  Grey's  plans  except 
the  annexation  of  No-man's-land,  and  even  with 
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BISHOP  COLENSO 
John  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  friend  of  the 
Zulus.    His  criticism  of  Mosaic  mathematics  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  Church  authorities. 

the  authority  to  extend  colonization  to  the 
Transkei,  which  was  to  be  added  to  British 
Kaffraria.  But  when  he  reached  King 
Williamstown  he  decided  that  Kreli's  reserve 
was  already  overcrowded,  and  anyway  British 
Kaffraria  was  too  small  and  poor  a  state  to 
stand  alone  any  longer.  He  returned  to  Cape 
Town  to  suggest  to  the  Cape  Parliament  that  the 
Colony  should  annex  Kaffraria,  but  this  the 
colony  flatly  refused  to  do.  It  had,  it  thought, 
quite  enough  economic  troubles  of  its  own 
without  taking  on  those  of  Kaffraria  as  well. 

And  indeed  by  this  time  (1862-63)  trie  Cape 
was  deep  in  the  depression  which  resulted 
partly  from  the  drought  and  partly  from  the 
disturbance  to  trade  with  the  interior  which 
resulted  from  the  Basuto  wars.  Public  works 
had  to  be  abandoned  right  and  left,  a  loan 
for  railway  construction  could  not  be  floated  for 
lack  of  support  in  London,  and  the  colonial 
treasury  was  nearly  as  bare  as  Mother  Hub- 
bard's cupboard.  Additional  taxation  was 
obviously  necessary,  but  where  was  the  money 
to  be  found  ? 

ANNEXATION  OF  KAFFRARIA 

The  Governor  was  reduced  to  making  a 


secret  agreement  with  the  Eastern  members 
that  the  next  session  of  Parliament  should  be 
held  at  Grahamstown,  and  that  they  should 
have  a  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
military  headquarters  there.  This  pushed  the 
unpopular  taxation  through  Parliament,  but 
did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  West.  And  in  the 
East  there  was  the  ever-present  Kaffir  problem. 
During  the  1864  session  of  Parliament  move- 
ments of  Kreli's  tribes  on  the  Bashee  gave  rise  to 
an  alarm  in  the  colony — false,  as  it  happened, 
but  that  was  not  discovered  until  Wodehouse 
had  sent  troops  up.  But  this  showed  Wode- 
house the  expense  of  holding  the  frontier  and 
extending  British  possession  beyond  the  Kei, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  British  Government 
sent  a  note  to  command  the  immediate  dis- 
bandment  of  four  Cape  Corps  companies,  in 
order  to  reduce  expenditure.  One  more 
attempt  Wodehouse  made,  however,  to  get  the 
Transkei  settled  by  Europeans  ;  but  when 
Downing  Street  heard  of  it,  Wodehouse  received 
a  curt  order  to  abandon  the  Transkei,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed 
a  Kaffrarian  Annexation  Act  which  empowered 
the  Governor  to  annex  Kaffraria  over  the  heads 
of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  if  that  body  per- 
sisted in  its  recalcitrance.  It  protested  long 
and  vigorously,  but  in  the  end  had  no  choice 
but  to  submit,  and  British  Kaffraria  was 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  drought  persisted,  and  with  it  the 
depression.  Not  only  all  public  works,  but 
even  all  relief  works  were  shut  down  ;  magis- 
trates were  dismissed  ;  and  in  the  country 
districts  the  coloured  people  were  dying  of 
slow  starvation.  But  the  Cape  Parliament 
fiercely  rejected  all  the  Governor's  proposals 
for  taxation  ;  refusing  to  vote  supplies,  it 
still  clamoured  for  retrenchment.  Wodehouse, 
naturally  an  autocrat,  became  convinced  that 
the  Cape's  democratic  constitution  was  un- 
workable in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  country's 
problems.  He  therefore  put  forward  a  plan 
for  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council,  reduc- 
tion of  the  elected  Assembly  and  the  addition 
of  several  official  members  to  it. 

Responsible  government  was  the  alternative 
proposed  by  the  Assembly,  but  even  on  pro- 
posals for  responsible  government  it  could  not 
agree.  The  colony's  difficulties  were  further 
increased  by  a  change  in  British  Imperial 
policy  ;  Great  Britain  had  decided  that 
garrisons  must  be  withdrawn  to  the  mother 
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country  unless  the  colonies  requiring  them  were 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  Since  the  garrison 
still,  even  as  in  the  days  of  the  company,  pro- 
vided an  important  part  of  the  market  for  Cape 
produce,  this  was  a  serious  blow.  Moreover, 
the  Suez  Canal  was  at  last  open,  and  was 
diverting  trade  from  the  Cape.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  the  Assembly  remained  adamant, 
until  in  May,  1870,  Wodehouse  took  the  bit 
between  his  teeth  and  prorogued  it. 

For  some  time  Wodehouse  had  managed 
to  delay  the  reduction  of  the  garrison  at  the 
Cape,  by  pointing  out  that  the  colony,  with 
its  swarming  native  tribes,  was  in  a  very 
different  position  from  Australia,  Canada  or 
even  New  Zealand,  and  stood  in  much  greater 
danger  of  attack.  His  representations  gradu- 
ally led  the  Imperial  Government  to  see  that 
the  fate  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Republics, 
and  to  adopt  the  view  that  control  of  the 
Republics  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
British  possessions. 

THREE  UNHAPPY  YEARS 

But  now,  in  1869,  it  looked  as  though  many 


parts  of  what  was  to  become  the  South  African 
nation  might  scarcely  even  survive.  The  Cape, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  plunged  in  depression  ; 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State  had  suffered 
so  much  in  their  native  wars  that  they  had 
become  no  more  than  the  merest  outposts  of 
civilization,  with  each  day's  life  snatched  from 
the  engulfing  wilderness  about  them,  living  a 
hard,  bitterly  hard  and  precarious  life  on  the 
edge  of  nowhere.  And  on  Natal,  though  for 
a  time  it  had  enjoyed  prosperity,  the  depression 
had  at  last  fallen  with  terrible  force. 

The  Garden  Colony  had  not  actually  the 
economic  stability  even  of  the  Cape,  nor  was  it 
more  or  less  independent  of  external  trade  as 
were  the  Republics.  Indeed,  trade  was  its  life- 
blood  ;  it  was  a  colony  of  traders  ;  and  when  at 
length  the  drought  and  the  native  wars  im- 
poverished the  hinterland  so  that  it  could  buy 
no  more,  Natal's  wealth  dried  up.  And  when, 
in  addition,  the  world  slump  killed  her  external 
market,  when  pests  attacked  the  cotton  and  the 
Indian  government  refused  to  allow  more 
coolies  to  leave  India,  the  Garden  was  laid 
waste.  1867-70  were  three  of  the  unhappiest 
years  South  Africa  has  experienced. 


A  BRIDGE  WHERE  GHOSTS  ONCE  DANCED 
Native  legend  tells  that  Zulu  warriors,  slain  in  battle,  dance  in  procession  with  assegai  and  shield  on  each  of 
the  three  summer  full  moons  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  River  Umgeni.    In  1860  the  Queen  s  Bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  stream,  just  north  of  Durban.    This  picture  commemorates  its  opening  ceremony. 
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THE   DIAMOND  RUSH 


IN  SEARCH  OF  FORTUNE 
An  early  view  of  a  prospector's  camp,  showing  natives  bringing  trays  of  soil  to  be  sorted  by  the  eager  diggers, 
who,  especially  after  the  discovery  of  the  Kimberley  bed  in  1871,  rushed  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  peg 
claims  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal. 


THE  DIAMOND  RUSH 

How  the  Great  Mineral  Discoveries  Changed  South  Africa 


When  all  South  Africa  was  sunk  in 
financial  depression,  in  the  year  1867 
a  farmer,  Schalk  van  Niekerk,  visited  a 
friend's  house  near  the  Orange  River.  As  he 
sat  talking  to  his  friends,  the  Jacobs,  he  observed 
that  their  children  were  playing  marbles  (or 
"  fivestones  "  by  another  and  more  plausible 
version  of  the  story),  and  that  one  of  their 
playthings  was  a  bright,  pretty  stone.  "  Oh, 
you  can  have  it,  if  you  like  it,"  said  the 
children's  mother.  Some  time  afterwards  van 
Niekerk  happened  to  show  the  stone  to  a  trader, 
O'Reilly,  who  thought  it  might  be  a  diamond 
and  advised  that  it  be  sent  to  Cape  Town  for 
an  expert  opinion.  Dr.  Atherstone,  the  miner- 
alogist, declared  that  it  was  a  diamond  and 
valued  it  at  £500,  at  which  price  it  was  sold 
to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  Jacobs  family  received  £250  of 
the  money.  The  Jacobs  children  must  there- 
after have  been  well  stocked  with  marbles. 

WITCH-DOCTOR'S  "  CHARM  " 

This  discovery  did  not  excite  much  interest 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
discovery  (though  of  course  in  that  sparsely- 
populated  and  arid  region  a  "  neighbourhood  " 
may  have  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  or  more),  even 
though  one  or  two  more  unimportant  finds 
were  made.  But  van  Niekerk  was  convinced 
that  there  was  an  alluvial  diamond  bed,  and 
when  in  1869  he  heard  that  a  native  witch- 
doctor had  a  large  and  shining  charm  to  which 
were  attributed  the  most  astounding  properties, 
he  investigated  the  matter  very  promptly.  It 
was  as  he  thought  :  the  charm  was  a  large 
diamond,  which  he  bought  from  the  native 
for  cattle  worth  about  £200,  and  later  sold  it 
to  a  trader  for  £11,000.  This  was  the  famous 
"  Star  of  South  Africa,"  a  wonderful  diamond 
of  83  carats  uncut  weight. 

Now  the  diamond  rush  was  on,  and  young 
men,  heartsick  and  starved  of  enjoyment  by 
the  depression,  began  to  flock  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal.  Camps  sprang 
up  ;  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  Vaal 
bed,  near  Hebron,  and  the  diggers  drifted 
towards  this  new  centre.  Soon  there  were 
small  camps  all  along  the  bend  of  the  Vaal 


from  Hebron  to  the  Hart  River,  camps  with 
names  like  Forlorn  Hope,  Gong  Gong  and 
Larkins  Flat  :  for  the  diggings,  like  diggings 
all  over  the  world,  had  become  cosmopolitan 
in  character.  Men  began  to  come  from 
Australia,  America  and  Europe,  men  who  were 
well  accustomed  to  the  endless  hand-sifting  of 
the  river  soil,  to  the  days  without  a  discovery, 
and  then  the  sudden  run  of  good  luck.  By 
1870  there  were  some  10,000  prospectors  in 
what  had  been  a  scarcely-populated  waste. 

In  September,  1870,  there  was  a  new  develop- 
ment :  diamonds  were  found  on  the  farm 
Dutoitspan,  and  it  and  the  neighbouring  farms 
were  quickly  snapped  up  by  speculative  com- 
panies. Scarcely  were  the  contracts  completed 
when  the  rush  began  to  the  new  mines  :  this 
time,  however,  the  diggers  had  to  pay  the  com- 
panies a  monthlyrental  of  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  for  each 
claim.  The  farm  Voorintzicht,  now  Kimber- 
ley,  had  been  bought  by  De  Beers,  a  Port 
Elizabeth  firm  ;  in  1871  it  was  found  to 
contain  an  amazing  pipe,  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world.  The  South  African  diamond 
mining  industry  had  come  to  stay — at  all 
events,  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

MANNERS  AND  MORALS  OF  THE  "  RUSH  " 

The  prospectors,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
intend  their  sojourn  in  the  country  to  be  quite 
as  long  as  that.  Three  or  four  or  five  years, 
and  home  to  spend  the  fortunes  wrung  from 
the  sun-baked  earth.  From  every  corner  of 
the  globe  they  came,  bringing  with  them  the 
manners  and  morals  of  a  diamond  rush  :  hard 
work  in  the  open  all  day,  hard  play  in  smoke- 
thickened  saloons  for  most  of  the  night.  South 
Africa  had  acquired  an  international  element 
of  a  very  special  kind  ;  in  Froude's  words  : 
"  diggers  from  America  and  Australia,  German 
speculators,  Fenian  head  -  centres,  traders, 
saloon-keepers,  professional  gamblers,  barristers, 
ex-officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  younger  sons 
of  good  family  who  have  not  taken  a  profession 
or  have  been  obliged  to  leave  ;  a  marvellous 
motley  assemblage,  among  whom  money  flows 
like  water  from  the  amazing  productiveness  of 
the  mine  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  hundred 
or  so  keen-eyed  Jewish  merchants,  who  have 
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ELLIOTT 

DROPPING  THE  MAIL 

De  Mist  had  organized  a  weekly  postal  service  from  Cape  Town  to  all  the  interior  drostdies  as  early  as  1804, 
and  in  the  early  'sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  penny  post  existed  throughout  the  country.    The  mails 
were  carried  in  open  wagons,  one  of  which  is  here  seen  at  a  country  Post  Office  about  1870. 


gathered  like  eagles  over  their  prey,  and  a  few 
thousand  natives  who  have  come  to  work  for 
wages,  to  steal  diamonds  and  to  lay  their  earnings 
out  in  rifles  and  powder."  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  all  this  on  the  sober,  God-fearing  pioneer 
and  farmer  population  which  had  opened  up  the 
country  ? 

SPREAD  OF  THE  RAILWAYS 

The  economic  effects  of  the  diamond  dis- 
coveries at  all  events  were  not  far  to  seek.  The 
most  immediate  was  the  revolution  in  South 
African  methods  of  transport.  In  the  Cape,  a 
railway  had  been  built  in  1863  from  Cape  Town 
to  Wynberg  and  another  to  the  Paarl,  but  this 
and  Natal's  Durban-Point  railway  were  the  only 
ones  in  South  Africa.  For  the  most  part  the 
roads  were  rough  tracks  fit,  at  the  very  best,  only 
for  ox-wagons.  Soon  coaches  had  to  be  run  to  the 
diggings  from  the  coast,  besides  the  heavy 
wagons  still  used  for  transport,  and  the  roads  had 
to  be  improved  ;  railway  lines  began  to  be  built 
from  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth  to  the 
diamond  fields,  which  also  became  the  goal  of 
the  Cape  Town — Paarl  line.  In  1876  Natal, 
which  had  already  attempted  to  undercut  the 


Cape  in  the  interior  trade  by  lowering  its  customs 
tariff  and  improving  the  port  of  Durban,  began 
to  build  a  State-owned  railway  from  Durban  to 
Pietermaritzburg,  with  the  Transvaal  and,  eventu- 
ally, the  Free  State  trade  in  view,  while  the 
Transvaalers,  for  their  part,  began  to  think  of  an 
outlet  via  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  prosperity  which  the  diamond  diggings 
brought  was  thus  spread  over  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  but  naturally  most  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  diamond  fields  themselves,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  that  hitherto  barren  and  profitless  stretch 
along  the  Vaal  and  the  Orange  Rivers  began 
to  be  hotly  disputed.  Both  Republics,  native 
tribes  and  Waterboer,  the  Griqua  captain,  all 
claimed  parts  of  it,  and  all  the  natives  hired 
European  agents  who  presented  the  tribes'  various 
cases  far  more  effectively  than  they  could  have 
done  themselves.  President  Pretorius  managed 
to  get  the  Transvaal  Volksraad  to  pass,  by  a  bare 
majority,  a  concession  of  the  very  rich  land  be- 
tween the  Vaal  and  the  Hart  to  three  of  his  friends, 
who  were  to  have  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
working  for  twenty-one  years.  This  action  pro- 
voked, naturally,  fierce  resentment  among  the 
diggers,   who   proclaimed   a   free   republic  at 
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Klipdrift  with  Stafford  Parker,  ex-able-seaman, 
as  its  president. 

The  old  "  Missionary  Road  "  which  Living- 
stone had  helped  to  keep  open  was  a  matter  of 
another  set  of  claims  and  counter-claims.  This 
the  Free  State  claimed  to  have  bought  from  Adam 
Kok  in  1 86 1.  It  was  indeed  certain  that  the 
Republic  had  bought  Philippolis  from  Adam,  but 
in  1857  the  latter  had  inherited  the  land  around 
Campbelltown  from  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Kok, 
and  when  he  made  his  bargain  with  the  Free 
State  in  1861  had  included  these  "  Campbell 
Lands  " — which  were  richly  diamondiferous — 
for  good  measure.  David  Arnot,  the  unscrupulous 
European  agent  who  had  put  through  the  deal 
for  Adam,  now  came  forward  and  maintained 
that  Adam  had  no  right  to  sell  the  Campbell 


Lands  since  they  were  derived  from  the  estate 
of  Cornelius  Kok,  and  Cornelius  was  a  vassal  of 
another  Griqua  captain,  Nicolaas  Waterboer. 
He  therefore  claimed  the  lands  for  Waterboer. 

Meanwhile,  Pretorius  for  his  part  was  harassed 
by  claims  from  innumerable  Bantu  and  Korana 
chiefs,  while  Brand  of  the  Free  State,  for  his  part, 
wished  to  appeal  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  for 
arbitration — but  Sir  Philip  had  just  left  the 
country.  This  was  a  piece  of  magnificent  good 
luck  for  Arnot,  who  knew  that  the  new,  in- 
experienced Governor,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  would 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Cape  civil  servants, 
men  on  the  whole  extremely  hostile  to  the  "  bar- 
barous "  Republics.  At  a  conference  with  Pre- 
torius and  all  the  native  claimants  in  1871,  Barkly 
induced  them  all  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  court 


ELLIOTT 

THE  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  THE  TRAIN 
The  railway  came  to  South  Africa  in  1859,  the  first  line  opened,  in  Natal,  being  the  two-mile  stretch  joining 
Durban  to  the  Point.    The  artist  has  very  successfully  depicted  the  amazement  with  which  this  typical  farmer 
and  his  daughter  greet  their  first  glimpse  of  the  new  wonder  as  it  crosses  the  veld. 
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THE  TRAIL  OVER  THE  PASS 
The  mountain  barriers  of  South  Africa  made  travelling  an  extremely  difficult  matter  in  olden  times.    In  this 
picture,  painted  by  Thomas  Baines  about  1 870,  a  train  of  bullock  wagons  is  seen  negotiating  Van  Reenens 
Pass,  in  the  Drakensberg,  on  the  border  of  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 


of  arbitration,  and,  if  the  court  could  not  come  to 
a  decision,  to  R.  W.  Keate,  Natal's  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

To  this  Brand  would  not  consent  ;  knowing  the 
background  of  the  official  Cape  attitude  to  the 
Republics,  he  pressed  for  arbitration  by  a  foreigner. 
But  what  need  was  there,  said  the  Governor 
and  the  Colonial  Office,  of  foreign  arbitration  ? 
This  was  a  domestic  matter,  to  be  settled  locally — 
the  assumption  being  that  the  Republics  were  not 
foreign  powers  to  be  treated  as  equals  by  the 
British  Government,  but  in  a  state  of  semi- 
vassalage.  And  since  force  is  the  final  arbiter  in 
international  conflicts,  this  was  true  in  fact  if 
not  in  law — for  the  British  Empire  possessed  im- 
measurably superior  force.  No  actual  injustice  to 
the  Free  State  may  have  been  intended,  but  in 
fact  Brand'had  not  sufficient  time  to  press  his  case 
in  full  :  and  in  October,  1871,  Keate  made  his 
award,  giving  all  they  claimed  to  Waterboer  and 
the  other  chiefs. 

PRETORIUS  RESIGNS 

Already  in  March  of  the  same  year  Barkly, 
anticipating — indeed  assuming — that  Waterboer's 
claim  would  succeed,  had  obtained  the  Colonial 


Secretary's  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Griqua- 
land  West,  including  all  the  diamond  fields  ;  and 
immediately  upon  the  pronouncement  of  the 
Keate  Award  he  formally  annexed  the  territory. 
Neither  the  Free  State  nor  the  Transvaal  would 
be  bound  by  the  Keate  Award,  however,  and 
Pretorius  was  forced  to  resign  his  presidency  for 
submitting  to  arbitration.  Feeling  against  the 
British  was  very  bitter,  not  only  in  the  Republics 
but  even  in  the  Cape,  with  its  close  associations 
with  the  Republicans.  The  annexation  was 
criticized  even  by  John  X.  Merriman,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  the  Government  in  the  Cape 
Parliament. 

Five  years  later,  in  1876,  claimants  to  various 
farms  in  the  Keate  Award  area  brought  their 
claims  before  the  High  Court,  basing  them  on  the 
one  hand  on  concessions  obtained  from  Waterboer, 
on  the  other  from  those  granted  by  the  Free  State. 
This  was  in  fact  a  test  case  on  the  validity  of  the 
Keate  Award.  For  weeks  the  evidence  was 
presented  to  and  sifted  by  the  judge,  Sir  Andries 
Stockenstrom,  who  finally  decided  that  Waterboer 
had  never  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  territory. 
Brand  immediately  went  to  England  to  appeal  to 
the  British  Government.   But  the  annexation  was 
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now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
five  years  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  upset 
the  award  without  causing  undeserved  hardship 
to  innumerable  people.  Nor  was  the  Free  State, 
as  Brand  had  to  admit,  in  a  fit  state  to  impose 
order  on  the  unruly  crowds  on  the  diggings  ; 
moreover,  the  Republicans  had  made  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  sale  of  their  farms.  In  the  circum- 
stances he  was  willing  to  accept  the  sum  of 
£90,000  as  compensation,  with  a  further  £15,000 
if  a  railway  to  either  Natal  or  the  Cape  was  built 
within  five  years.  This  disposed  of  the  Cape 
Boers'  unwillingness  to  take  over  the  diamond 
fields,  and  an  Act  annexing  Griqualand  West  to 
the  Cape  was  carried  in  the  Cape  Parliament  in 

l877- 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  result  of  the  Keate 
Award  in  the  Transvaal  was  the  deposition  of 
Pretorius.  In  his  place  the  Volksraad  elected 
T.  F.  Burgers,  an  ex-clergyman  from  the  Cape, 
mild,  liberal  and  generous,  but  weak-willed  and 
given  to  making  promises  he  could  not  fulfil.  The 
Transvaal  had,  naturally,  not  benefited  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  the  Free  State  by  the  discovery 
of  diamonds,  and  its  native  problem  had  not  really 


improved  since  the  'sixties.  The  new  President's 
first  task  was  clearly  to  restore  the  Republic  to  a 
state  of  solvency  ;  and  his  next  to  bring  the  tribes 
under  control.  Which  of  these  two  was  the  less 
impossible  it  would  be  hard  to  say — and  of  course 
they  each  depended  on  the  other  to  some  extent. 

Burgers  managed  to  borrow  a  considerable 
sum  from  a  bank,  and  then  went  to  Holland 
to  borrow  more  money  and  some  teachers 
and  trained  officials.  He  got  both  money 
and  men — the  latter  in  more  generous 
quantities — and  returned  to  Pretoria  in  April, 
1876,  to  find  that  Cetewayo  threatened  the 
Republic  in  the  south,  while  the  Bapedi  chief 
Sekukuni  had  risen  against  it  in  the  east.  It 
was  reported — falsely,  as  it  happened — that  a 
mission  station  had  been  burnt,  so  Burgers  called 
out  a  commando  which  he  very  foolishly  insisted 
on  commanding  himself.  Paul  Kruger,  the  vice- 
President,  was  the  man  whom  all  the  burghers 
expected  to  take  the  lead,  and  they  did  not  trust 
the  ex-clergyman,  who  was  beginning  to  get  a 
bad  reputation  as  a  heretic.  Terrified  of  the 
punishment  which  religious  unorthodoxy  might 
call  down  upon  Burgers  in  the  battlefield,  and 


READY  FOR  THE  FRONT 

The  mines  as  well  as  the  farmsteads  sent  their  quota  of fighters  to  the  struggle  with  the  Kaffirs.    Here  a  number 
of  volunteers  from  the  diamond  fields  mustered  at  King  Williamstown  are  displaying  a  rather  mixed  assortment 
of  dress  and  accoutrements  to  an  admiring  populace,  black  and  white. 
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ELLIOTT 

CETEWAYOS  CONQUEROR 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  already  governed  Natal 
for  a  time  in  1875,  commanded  in  the  Zulu  War  of 
1879,  took  Cetewayo  prisoner,  and  attempted  to 
pacify  the  Transvaal. 

trembling  lest  they  should  share  their  leader's 
guilt  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  they  fled  at  the  first 
setback,  leaving  Burgers  to  return  to  Pretoria 
w  ithout  a  following.  The  Bapedi  were  checked 
only  by  a  band  of  mercenaries  whom  Burgers  had 
promised  to  pay  in  cattle  taken  from  the  tribe 
during  skirmishes.  In  the  capital  the  President 
found  that  his  treasury  was  emptier  than  ever  ; 
the  bank  from  which  he  had  borrowed  money  was 
pressing  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  in  order 
to  avert  bankruptcy,  and  there  was  not  a  penny 
to  pay  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Republic  :  the 
Postmaster-General  had  to  be  content  with  stamps, 
and  the  Surveyor-General  with  land.  Some  of 
the  citizens  of  Lydenburg  sent  to  request  Barkly 
that  he  annex  the  Republic. 

Now,  annexation  at  this  point — 1876 — fitted  in 
very  well  with  the  British  Government's  views. 
For  one  thing,  the  Transvaal  was  taking  altogether 
too  much  interest  in  Lourenco  Marques,  its 
natural  port ;  the  money  Burgers  borrowed  in 
Holland  had  been  spent  on  material  for  building 
a  railway,  but  the  chains  and  bolts  and  girders, 
though  they  had  reached  Delagoa  Bay,  thereafter 
lay  rotting  at  the  port.  But  what  was  even  more 
important  than  the  threat  to  the  British  monopoly 
of  the  coastline,  was  the  fact  that  ever  since  1866 


the  British  Government  had  been  veering  round 
to  the  view  that  federation  was  the  only  solution 
for  South  Africa's  problems. 

THE  LANGALIBALELE  INCIDENT 

The  essential  unity  of  the  white  population  in 
face  of  the  native  problem  had  again  been 
emphasized  by  the  Langalibalele  incident  in  1873. 
Langalibalele  was  a  chief  of  the  Hlubi,  who  were 
settled  on  the  Basutoland  border,  in  north- 
western Natal.  His  young  men  went  to  work  on 
the  diamond  diggings  at  Kimberley,  and  returned 
with  guns,  which  should  have  been  registered  in 
Natal  but  were  not.  The  chief  took  no  notice  of 
a  summons  requiring  registration,  and  the  Govern- 
ment sent  an  armed  body  to  arrest  him,  when  he 
fled  into  Basutoland  with  his  cattle  and  most  of 
his  warriors,  leaving  the  women  and  children  to 
the  white  man's  mercy.  A  small  party  of  volunteers 
went  after  him,  overtook  his  rearguard  and  was 
fired  upon  in  the  Bushman's  Pass.  The  whole  of 
white  South  Africa  rose  to  arms  :  troops  and 
volunteers  hurried  to  prevent  rebellion,  coming 
from  Natal,  the  Cape,  Griqualand  East  and 
Basutoland,  and  the  Republics  hastened  to  offer 
assistance. 


ELLIOTT 

"TWITTERS"  OF  DOWNING  STREET 
Colonial  Secretary  from  1866  to  1867  and  again 
from  1874  to  1878,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  nicknamed 
by  his  colleagues  "  Twitters,"  urged  a  policy  of 
confederation  for  South  Africa. 
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However,  Langalibalele  was  given  up  peace- 
ably by  Molapo,  the  Basuto  chief,  to  whose 
territory  he  had  fled,  and  he  was  then  tried  before  a 
tribunal  of  rather  doubtful  legality,  consisting  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  white  colonists  and 
chiefs  hostile  to  the  accused.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  which  he 
could  only  undergo  on  fe>bben  Island.  However, 
at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  other 
philanthropists,  the  Imperial  Government  inter- 
vened, ordering  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  Hlubi  and  the  removal  of  Langalibalele  to 
the  mainland. 

NEED  FOR  UNITY 

This  was  naturally  very  hard  for  the  prestige  of 
Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  at  that  time,  among  white  South 
Africans  ;  and  even  while  it  showed  the  necessity 
for  a  united  South  Africa,  it  brought  Carnarvon's 
pet,  the  federation  scheme,  into  disrepute. 
Carnarvon  did  not  realize  that  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  past  twenty 
years  had  made  confederation  far  more  difficult 
of  achievement  than  it  would  have  been  in,  say, 
1854.     The   Republics   were   naturally  bitter 


against  Great  Britain,  who  had  taken  the  diamond 
fields  from  them  practically  by  force  ;  Natal  was 
enraged  by  the  Langalibalele  affair,  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  had  received  responsible  govern- 
ment in  1872,  was  finding  its  hands  quite  full 
enough  with  local  problems  which  confederation 
would  not  settle.  Indeed,  it  might,  feared  the 
Prime  Minister,  Molteno,  serve  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Eastern  Separationists  who  wanted 
a  little  colony  of  their  own. 

And  while  the  necessity  for  a  common  solution 
of  the  native  problem  was  the  chief  reason  why 
federation  was  so  urgent,  on  the  other  hand  the 
very  different  lines  along  which  the  native  policies 
of  the  various  states  had  developed,  filled  each  with 
suspicion  of  its  neighbour.  In  the  Transvaal  the 
principle  of  "no  equality  in  Church  or  State  " 
between  black  and  white  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
Grondwet  and  the  Free  State  followed  its  neigh- 
bour Republic's  line  ;  the  Trekkers  had  left  the 
Cape  largely  because  they  did  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  Cape  officialdom  on  this  matter,  and  they 
did  not  see  any  more  eye  to  eye  now.  Rather  less, 
if  anything.  For  the  Cape  had  developed  in  the 
direction  of  equality — "  equal  rights  for  all 
civilized  men  " — taking  "  civilized  "  to  indicate 


ELLIOTT 

OFF  TO  THE  FRONTIER 
The  expedition  of  the  South  African  Goldfields  Company  assembled  in  the  Market  Square  at  Pietermaritzburg, 
about  to  start  on  a  journey  of  exploration  into  the  interior.    The  artist,  Thomas  Baines,  has  introduced  himself 
into  his  picture,  shaking  hands  with  the  expedition  s  German  leader. 
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A  POPULAR  GOVERNOR 


Sent  out  by  Carnarvon  in  1876  to  support  his  Federa- 
tion policy,  Sir  Bat  tle  Frere,  one  of  the  Cape's  best- 
beloved  governors,  ruled  the  Colonv  until  his  recall 
in  1880. 

a  rather  low  level  of  education  and  property- 
owning.  In  Natal,  Shepstone  continued  to  rule 
by  the  force  of  his  personality,  and  though  he  was 
a  missionary's  son,  his  policy  was  not  that  of  the 
Cape  ;  he  had  introduced  "  indirect  rule " 
through  the  chiefs  and  he  had  considerably  more 
respect  for  native  laws  and  customs  than  had  most 
of  the  South  African  rulers  at  that  time,  but  he 
did  not  believe  in  equality  ;  and,  though  it  was 
theoretically  possible  for  a  coloured  man  to  vote 
in  Natal,  it  did  not  happen  in  practice. 

"  SHERRY  AND  CHAMPAGNE  "  METHODS 

Carnarvon  sent  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  new 
Governor,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  Natal. 
Wolseley  used  "sherry  and  champagne "  methods  : 
he  gave  large  and  brilliant  balls,  and  flattered  the 
Natal  politicians  into  acquiescence  to  his  plans  : 
which  were,  briefly,  a  constitution  of  the  "Jamaica  " 
type  (i.e.,  with  a  strong  official  element),  and 
wholesale  reforms  in  native  policy.  He  set  up  a 
Native  High  Court  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
magistrates'  courts,  and  with  an  appeal  from  it  in 
serious  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  ;  and  thus 
destroyed  at  a  blow  the  power  of  the  Secretary  for 


Native  Affairs,  Shepstone,  in  judicial  matters. 
With  a  few  minor  reforms,  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  he  then  left  the  colony. 

Meanwhile,  Carnarvon  had  written  to  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  at  the  Cape  to  suggest  a  round  table 
conference  to  consider  the  possibility  of  having  a 
common  native  policy  for  all  South  Africa,  to 
discuss  gun  traffic  and  to  discuss — perhaps — 
confederation. 

By  some  members  of  the  Cape  Assembly  this 
suggestion  was  received  with  approval,  but 
Molteno  and  his  party  could  produce  a  host  of 
reasons  against  it — the  Eastern  Separationist 
movement,  the  loss  of  customs  dues  from  the 
hinterland,  more  expenses  for  defence  and  in- 
creased responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  controlling 
the  natives,  and,  above  all,  responsibility  for  the 
diamond  fields.  These  were  now  in  a  state  of 
great  lawlessness  and  disturbance,  for  a  rogue 
named  Alfred  Aylward  was  stirring  up  trouble 
among  the  land  speculators,  who  (this  was  in 
1875,  before  the  Stockenstrom  decision)  were 
getting  a  little  anxious  about  their  claims.  The 
desire  to  settle  the  problem  of  Griqualand  West 
certainly  constituted  a  part  of  Carnarvon's  motive 
for  pressing  on  federation  ;  but  a  reluctance  to 
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GRIQUA  LEADER 

Nikolaas  Waterboer,  successor  to  his  father  Andries 
as  the  half-breed  "  sovereign  "  of  Griquatown  and  the 
surrounding  lands,  annexed  in  1871  to  Cape  Colony 
as  Griqualand  West. 
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take  on  responsibility  for  that  area  was  equally 
a  motive  for  the  Molteno  party  to  refuse  to 
consider  the  scheme. 

While  confederation  was  thus  debated  at  the 
Cape,  J.  Froude,  the  historian,  was  on  his  way 
thither  for  his  second  visit.  In  1874  he  had 
travelled  through  the  country,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  "  private  man  of  letters  "  but  also  as  a  close 
friend  of  Carnarvon,  and  had  reported  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  prospects  of  federation.  Now,  in 
1875,  he  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  proposed 
conference  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Cape 
Parliament  had  politely  declined  the  proposal. 
He  was  interviewed  at  the  docks,  when  he  did 
not  know  all  the  factors  that  had  induced 
Molteno  to  reject  the  conference,  and  he  made 
some  hasty  and  ill-advised  statements  ;  after 
which  he  travelled  about  the  country,  addressing 
meetings  and  calling  for  petitions  in  support  of 
Carnarvon's  policy. 

TROUBLE  ON  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS 

Meanwhile,  an  ugly  situation  had  been  develop- 
ing on  the  diamond  fields,  where  Aylward  had 
succeeded  in  fomenting  a  small  revolution.  For 


a  little  while  it  had  looked  as  though  confederation 
might  succeed,  for  Natal  and  Burgers  were  sym- 
pathetic and  the  Cape  Parliament  also  was  re- 
considering its  decision.  But  Carnarvon,  scared 
perhaps  by  the  position  of  Griqualand  West,  tried 
to  force  the  pace.  He  wrote  to  suggest  that  since 
the  public  discussion  had  already  served  the 
purpose  of  a  conference  in  South  Africa,  a  con- 
ference in  London  should  now  take  place.  This 
made  it  unnecessary  for  the  Cape  Government 
to  come  to  an  immediate  decision.  When  the 
London  conference  met,  in  August,  1876,  the 
Transvaal  was  not  represented  and  President 
Brand  of  the  Free  State  was  pledged  not  to  discuss 
confederation.  Molteno  refused  to  attend.  The 
conference  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  talks  on 
any  South  African  questions  except  confederation. 

Carnarvon,  still  hopeful,  began  to  draft  a 
Permissive  Federation  Act,  which  should  provide 
the  machinery  for  confederation  after  the  Canadian 
model,  which  Carnarvon  had  himself  been  instru- 
mental in  creating.  It  was  a  useful  piece  of  work, 
in  many  ways  similar  to  the  Act  of  Union.  It  was 
submitted  for  criticism  to  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Cape  and  Natal,  and  when  the  Colonial  Govern- 


ELLIOTT 

GRIQUALAND  WEST'S  FIRST  COUNCIL 

Richard  Souther,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  annexation  of  Griqualand  West  in  1871,  became  two  years 
later  its  Administrator  and  a  little  later  its  Lieutenant-Governor.    Here  he  is  seen  with  the  members  of  his 
first  Council  of  three  officials  and  four  members  elected  by  the  Europeans  of  the  territory. 
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merits'  suggestions  had  been  incorporated,  was 
passed  by  the  British  Houses  in  1877. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  Carnarvon's  own  policy 
in  South  Africa  had  put  confederation  right  out 
of  the  picture.  True,  the  Griqualand  West 
problem  had  finally  been  settled,  after  the 
Stockenstrom  Award  and  Brand's  compensation, 
by  the  annexation  of  the  territory  to  the  Cape  ; 
but  this  did  not  by  any  means  overcome  all  the 
objections  of  the  Cape  Parliament — still  full  of 
resentment  of  Froude's  propaganda — to  confedera- 
tion. And  in  the  north  the  objections  were  vastly 
greater,  owing  to  another  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  blunders. 

ANNEXATION  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL 

He  had  sent  out  as  Governor  in  place  of  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  (who  was  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Colonial  ministry),  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
a  man  with  long  Indian  experience,  shrewd  and 
able  and  with  a  deep  belief  in  the  high  mission  of 
the  British  Empire.  To  him,  as  to  a  young  man 
who  had  lately  been  working  on  the  diamond 
fields — one  Cecil  Rhodes — the  road  to  the  north 
was  the  road  of  South  Africa's  destiny.  Thus  he 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  Carnarvon's  policy,  and 
would  certainly  have  done  his  best  to  bring  about 
confederation.  But  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
arrival  an  event  had  taken  place  which  spiked 
his  guns  completely.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
had  annexed  the  Transvaal. 

As  we  have  seen,  that  state  was  in  a  parlous 
condition,  practically  bankrupt  and  with  native 
tribes  pressing  in  on  every  side  ;  and  there  had 
certainly  been  a  request  for  annexation  from 
Lydenburg.  However,  this  should  not  have  been 
taken  at  its  face  value,  for  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lydenburg  were  immigrant  miners 
who  had  drifted  there  from  the  diamond  fields 
when  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Transvaal,  as 
it  was  (in  small  quantities  only)  in  the  early 
'seventies.  However,  all  was  grist  to  Carnarvon's 
mill,  and  he  determined  that  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  must  be  undertaken  as  a  step  towards 
confederation. 

Accordingly,  only  a  week  before  he  conferred 
the  appointment  of  Governor  and  High  Com- 
missioner on  Frere,  he  sent  Shepstone  to  South 
Africa  with  orders  to  annex  the  Republic  if 
"  the  inhabitants  thereof,  or  a  sufficient  number 
of  them,  or  the  Legislature  thereof,  desire  to 
become  Our  subjects."  But  if  immediate  annexa- 
tion was  not  necessary  or  expedient,  he  was  to 
wait  for  orders  from  the  Governor. 


ELLIOTT 


"NAPOLEON  THE  FOURTH" 

Louis  Napoleon,  Prince  Imperial,  Napoleon  Ill's 
only  son,  was  killed  by  Zulus  in  1879  while  serving  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  British  forces  in  the  Zulu  War. 

Shepstone,  perhaps  still  dreaming  his  old  dream 
of  a  vast  South  African  native  state  under  the 
"  indirect  rule  "  of  white  men,  rather  more  than 
carried  out  his  orders.  The  Transvaal  Volksraad 
had  just  concluded  a  peace  with  Sekukuni,andwas 
not  disposed  either  to  listen  to  his  coaxing,  or  to 
carry  the  constitutional  reforms  which  he  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  freedom  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  with  12s.  6d.  in  the  Treasury  and  Sekukuni 
dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  peace,  it  was  scarcely 
in  a  position  to  resist  him  by  force,  though  300 
burghers  rallied  to  Pretoria  and  lined  up  in  the 
street.  Shepstone,  unimpressed,  declared  that  he 
would  annex  the  Republic  ;  the  Volksraad 
hastily  passed  some  of  the  measures  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  then  adjourned.  But  Cetewayo — 
probably  at  Shepstone's  suggestion — brought  up 
three  impis  to  the  frontier  and  Shepstone's  troops 
carried  the  Union  Jack. 

Carnarvon  thought  that  annexation  would  be  a 
step  towards  confederation,  and  so  it  might  per- 
haps have  been  if  it  had  been  done  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Republic  ;  but  as  Shepstone  did 
it  nothing  could  have  been  more  damaging  to  the 
proposals  for  unity.  In  the  Cape  of  the 
'seventies  there  was  a  new  movement  stirring 
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among  the  Afrikaans-speaking  colonists  which 
led  in  1879  to  the  formation  of  the  Afrikaner 
Bond.  To  the  fire  of  this  movement  the 
annexation  added  fuel  in  plenty.  The  Free 
State  was  apprehensive  :  its  turn,  its  citizens  said, 
must  come  next.  As  for  the  Transvaal,  though 
many  of  the  burghers  might  have  supported 
annexation  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  them 
before  the  event,  when  once  Great  Britain  was 
in  occupation,  a  memorial  protesting  against 
Shepstone's  act  was  signed  by  6,591  voters. 

With  Republican  opinion  in  this  state,  and  the 
Cape  still  opposed  to  federation,  even  though 
Natal  had  approved  the  Permissive  Act,  it  was 
obvious  to  Frere  that  Carnarvon's  plan  was  now 
a  dead  horse.  Moreover,  the  Cape  Governor  was 
soon  prevented  from  flogging  it  by  the  outbreak 
of  native  wars  on  the  frontier.  The  tribes  had 
by  now  largely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
cattle-killing  of  1857,  and  the  Galekas  felt  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  Fingo  "  dogs."  The 
colony  had  to  protect  the  Fingos,  and  the 
Queen's  soldiers  pushed  the  invaders  back. 

But  the  fords  were  not  properly  guarded,  and 
bands  of  Galekas  managed  to  return  to  the 
Transkei  into  the  Gaika  reserve.     There  the 


police  followed  them,  the  Galekas  roused  the 
Gaikas  to  revolt,  and  the  colony  was  once  more 
involved  in  a  war.  Again  the  Imperial  troops 
had  to  be  called  up. 

One  result  of  this  was  that  in  1879  Fingoland 
and  Griqualand  East  were  definitely  annexed  to 
the  Cape  Colony.  Another  was  a  first-class  con- 
stitutional crisis  at  the  Cape.  The  Colonial 
Government  wished  to  crush  the  Gaikas  more 
completely  than  had  been  done,  but  the  Governor 
was  for  strong  police  methods  and  no  more.  He 
had,  he  said,  troops  on  the  frontier  and  that  was 
enough  ;  but  Molteno  and  Merriman,  having  as 
colonials  more  faith  in  burgher  commandos  than 
in  professional  soldiers,  decided  to  organize  an 
independent  campaign  against  the  natives  and 
appointed  a  commandant-general  of  the  colonial 
forces  to  direct  operations.  This  was,  strictly 
speaking,  illegal,  and  Frere,  rather  than  coun- 
tenance such  an  infringement  of  the  Crown's 
powers,  dismissed  the  Ministry  and  called  on 
Gordon  Sprigg  to  form  a  Cabinet.  This  was 
certainly  a  bold  and  dangerous  step  ;  but  the 
Governor's  prestige  was  considerable,  Molteno 
and  Merriman  were  unpopular,  and  there  were 
no  disturbing  consequences. 


AN  ABORTIVE  FESTIVITY 
Although  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Cape  Parliament  House  was  laid  with  impressive  ceremony  by  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  on  May  12,  1875,  the  building  as  then  planned  was  never  finished,  the  very  stone  itself  having 
disappeared.    The  Houses  of  Parliament  as  they  stand  to-day  were  completed  and  occupied  in  1885. 
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LEADERS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL  WAR 
This  group  of  Boer  leaders  in  the  War  of  1880-81  shows  Commdt. -General  J.  P.  Joubert  (centre,  hat  less)  ; 
Generals  J.  M.  Koek,  Frans  Joubert,  N.  Smit,  and  P.  A.  Kronje  (front  row,  left  to  right) ;  Gen.  Schoeman 
(centre  of  back  row),  and  a  number  of  their  subordinate  officers. 


WAR  COMES  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

The  Transvaal  Regains  its  Freedom 


The  annexation  aroused  far  more  open 
indignation  in  the  colony  than  it  did  in 
the  Transvaal  itself.  The  Rev.  S.  J. 
du  Toit,  busy  about  the  formation  of  his  Bond, 
saw  in  this  high-handed  action  of  the  British  a 
fine  bone  of  contention  to  throw  to  his  young 
Afrikaner  lions,  and  he  and  they  were  soon 
roaring  up  and  down  the  country.  Hofmeyr, 
too,  though  he  deplored  the  bitter  nationalism 
of  du  Toit's  party,  was  honestly  opposed  to  the 
spread  of  British  influence  by  such  devastating 
methods,  and  he  with  his  Farmers'  Association 
joined  vigorously  in  the  chorus  of  protest.  Nor 
did  the  liberal-minded  Molteno,  with  his  hopes 
for  federation,  fail  in  his  duty  ;  with  his  usual 
courage  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  attempt  to 
undo  the  mischief  already  done.  Such  a 
powerful  clamour  must  have  stirred  consciences 
already  a  little  uneasy. 

FEDERATION  HOPES  KILLED 

The  Orange  Free  State  was  frankly  horrified, 
and  perhaps,  a  little  fearful.  President  Brand, 
who  had  been  gently  shepherding  his  people 
and  his  Volksraad  towards  federation,  as  the 
only  sound  solution  of  their  problems,  now,  with 
the  courage  that  was  characteristic  of  him  in  a 
moral  issue,  stiffened  suddenly  with  indignation, 
and  the  Permissive  Bill  then  being  considered 
by  his  Volksraad  was  rejected. 

Natal,  which  had  been  anxious  for  sorne 
years  about  the  turbulent  affairs  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, thoroughly  approved  of  the  annexation. 
Natalians  hoped  that  by  some  means  or  other 
the  prestige  of  the  British  Flag  would  settle  the 
differences  between  the  Boers  themselves,  end 
the  native  wars,  which  had  almost  become  a 
habit,  and  build  up  a  strong  British  colony 
which  would  form  the  other  half  of  a  sandwich, 
between  the  firm  slices  of  which  the  restive 
Cetewayo  might  be  pressed  into  a  proper 
condition  of  humility.  With  brighter  hopes 
than  it  had  known  for  a  long  time  Natal's 
Assembly  passed  the  Permissive  Bill  enthusi- 
astically. 

But,  whatever  Natal  might  do  in  support  of 
it,  the  annexation  had  killed  federation.  The 


truth  of  that  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be 
forced  in  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  new 
Governor  who  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  a  fort- 
night after  Shepstone's  coup.  He  had  known 
before  he  left  England  that  annexation  was  in  the 
air,  but  he  had  hoped  that  federation  might 
solve  South  Africa's  problems  without  any 
such  drastic  steps.  On  his  arrival  he  was  dazed 
by  the  news  which  was  still  buzzing  through 
the  streets  of  Cape  Town,  and  by  the  outbursts 
of  protest  against  the  annexation.  But,  as  a 
good  Governor  must,  he  refused  to  allow  his 
optimism  to  be  quenched  at  the  outset  of  his 
rule.  He  convinced  himself  that  there  was  at 
least  a  chance  that  a  Transvaal  under  British 
control  might  hasten  federation,  after  all  the 
tumult  had  died  down.  Reports  of  compara- 
tive quiet  in  the  Transvaal  probably  strength- 
ened his  hopes  ;  he  could  not  know,  yet,  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  quiet,  full  of  suspicion,  and 
that  the  sins  of  Shepstone  were  to  be  visited 
upon  his  own  innocent  and  well-meaning  head. 
Even  the  rejection  of  the  Permissive  Bill  might, 
Frere  thought,  be  the  expression  of  a  tem- 
porary irritation.  Governors  had  come  before 
to  face  overwhelming  struggles  and  difficulties  ; 
it  is  probable  that  none  had  come  in  quite  such 
unfortunate  circumstances  as  Frere,  who  faced 
now,  in  addition  to  South  Africa's  habitual 
complications,  the  deepest  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust of  all  his  actions. 

SHEPSTONE  IN  DIFFICULTIES 

In  the  Transvaal  the  Boers,  after  the  first 
shock  of  the  annexation,  seemed  to  be  adopting 
a  policy  of  "  wait  and  see."  There  had  been 
no  open,  or  at  least  armed,  hostility  to  the  raising 
of  the  British  Flag  ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
there  was  now  little  personal  animosity  towards 
Shepstone  himself,  the  instrument  of  catas- 
trophe. True,  Shepstone's  schemes  for  the 
building  of  large  native  states  were  well-known 
and  much  disliked  by  the  Boers  ;  and  the 
gathering  of  Cetewayo's  impis  on  the  border 
at  the  time  of  annexation  had  been  too  oppor- 
tune to  be  a  coincidence.  But  courage,  direct- 
ness of  speech  and  simplicity  of  life  were  things 
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to  be  admired  in  a  man,  and  Shepstone  lacked 
none  of  those  three  qualities.  He  was  reserved 
and  uncommunicative,  and  he  began  with 
determination  to  do  the  work  of  reorganization, 
which,  for  want  of  instructions  from  England, 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  upon  himself.  It 
was  far  too  great  a  task  for  any  one  man, 
and  Shepstone  was  soon  in  difficulties.  And, 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  attempt  at  ruling  a 
country  with  a  one-man  government  he  made 
a  serious  mistake.  Impetuous  as  he  had  been 
in  making  the  annexation,  he  now  erred  on  the 
side  of  cautiousness.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
had  he  pressed  for  ratification  of  the  annexation 
by  the  Volksraad  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  annexation,  the  Raad,  by  a  majority  at  any 
rate,  would  have  passed  such  a  resolution. 
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Bloemfontein,  Oranjevrijstaat, 
VEIJDAG,   DEN   7DEN  MEI, 


"FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD" 
The  anniversary  issue  of  the  weekly  "  Express  Familie  Blad"  of 
Bloemfontein.    This  link  with  the  greater  world  was  welcome  at 
the  scattered  homesteads  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 


There  were  many  Boers  who,  though  they  were 
hurt  in  their  independent  souls  by  the  annexa- 
tion, were  prepared  to  give  the  new  adminis- 
trator a  chance  of  raising  the  country  from  the 
miserable  depths  to  which  it  had  sunk.  They 
were  prepared  even,  in  a  non-committal  way, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Imperial  Government  if 
it  produced  tangible  proofs  of  progress.    In  the 
Volksraad  itself,  Kruger,  the  implacable  sup- 
porter of  independence,  the  man  who  had 
warned  Shepstone  sternly  to  keep  his  meddle- 
some  hands    off    the    Transvaal,    kept  his 
seat   and    by    his  passivity  proved   that  he 
was    open    to    conversion.      Many    of  the 
other  members  of  the  Volksraad   were  will- 
ing   to    support  the  new   regime    as  being 
the   lesser  of  two  evils  and  would  on  that 
score  have   voted    for  ratification. 
But  Shepstone   missed  his  chance. 
Busy  as  he  was  with  troublesome 
details,    and    anxious   not  to  raise 
unnecessary  complications   by  forc- 
ing   their    humiliation    down  the 
throats  of  the  Boers,  he  failed  to 
put  the  feeling    of  the    Raad  to 
the    test.      He    hoped,  perhaps, 
that  an  improvement  in  the  coun- 
try's affairs,  which  stable  govern- 
ment should  bring  about,  would,  in 
time,  prove  an  argument  so  con- 
vincing that  it  would  overwhelm 
the  objections  of  such  Boers  as  might 
still  be  discontented  at  the  loss  of 
their  independence. 

If  Shepstone  had  that  hope,  it 
was,  very  soon,  to  be  grievously 
disappointed.  To  the  astonish- 
ment not  only  of  Shepstone,  but 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Imperial 
Government  itself,  once  again,  it 
was  clear  that  the  British  rule  did 
not  contain  any  magical  properties. 
Prosperity  did  not  come  hurrying 
to  support  the  feeble  attempts  of 
Shepstone  at  re-organization  ;  nor 
did  the  British  Flag  inspire  the 
will  to  peace,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pected to  do.  Farmers  still  laboured 
1880.  1     *n         depths  of  economic  depres- 

sion, and  the  natives,  particularly 
elliott  tne  irrepressible  Sekukuni,  quickly 
showed  that  they  had  as  little 
respect  for  British  arms  as  they 
had  had  for  Boer. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  annexation, 
Kruger  and  Jorissen,  who  felt  that  they  had 
given  the  new  experiment  in  government  a  fair 
trial  and  had  found  it  wanting,  went  off  to 
England  to  make  a  bid  for  freedom.  Carnarvon 
met  the  little  deputation  with  sympathy.  He 
said  that  his  Government  had  nothing  but 
benevolent  feelings  towards  the  Boers.  There 
would  be  no  petty  irritations  and  no  big  inno- 
vations. Dutch  would  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  official  languages  and,  apart  from  the 
general,  obviously  beneficial  advantages  of 
progress,  there  would  be  nothing  to  disturb  the 
life  of  the  Boers  ;  and,  above  all,  there  would  be 
peace.  It  was  a  picture  glorious  with  hope,  and 
Kruger  and  Jorissen  were  impressed  by  it.  It 
may  have  occurred  to  them  to  ask  how  all  these 
blessings  were  to  be  brought  about.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  overcome  by  England's 
might  and  majesty,  seen  now  for  the  first  time  at 
close  quarters,  and,  in  the  exalted  atmosphere 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  they  must  have  found  it 
difficult  even  to  suspect  that  most  of  the 
promises  could  not  be  carried  out.  They  went 
back  to  the  Transvaal,  more  or  less  reconciled 
to  British  rule,  and,  as  they  had  promised 
Carnarvon,  they  at  once  set  about  calming 
bitter  feelings. 

JOUBERT'S  AGITATION 

1  hey  found  that  the  bitter  feelings  had  grown 
alarmingly  in  their  short  absence.  Joubert, 
the  Commandant,  the  popular  fighting  leader, 
had,  from  the  first,  refused  to  accept  the 
imposition  of  British  rule  without  some  sort  of 
struggle.  He  had  busied  himself  with  keeping 
alive  hatred  of  the  British,  where  it  existed,  and 
stirring  up  new  resentment  where  it  did  not. 
And,  during  the  few  short  months  of  Kruger's 
absence,  he  had  been  astonishingly  successful. 

Kruger's  efforts  at  conciliation  met  with 
little  support,  and  a  great  deal  of  fierce  opposi- 
tion. And  it  was  an  opposition  which  quickly 
turned  itself  upon  Kruger  himself,  and,  finally, 
succeeded  in  turning  him  off  his  seat  on  the 
Executive  of  the  Yolksraad. 

During  1878,  grievance  piled  on  grievance, 
trouble  on  trouble.  In  a  tense  atmosphere 
of  irritation,  the  old  familiar  bickerings  broke 
out  again,  and  the  general  unrest  made  it 
impossible  for  men  to  get  on  with  their  business 
of  farming.  Revenue  came  into  the  Treasury 
in  the  same  feeble  trickle  as  it  had  always  done, 
and  few  had  sufficient  money  to  augment  the 


flow  by  paying  their  taxes.  Shepstone  struggled 
on  at  the  hopeless  task,  made  more  hopeless 
by  the  lack  of  support  from  the  Imperial 
Government.  And,  to  increase  both  the  general 
misery  and  the  rising  bill  of  expenses,  Sekukuni, 
egged  on  by  the  astute  Cetewayo,  rose  again. 
The  Burghers,  impoverished  and  disheartened 
as  they  were,  joined  the  minute  British  force 
in  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  confident  Bapedi, 
and  as  was  expected  by  nearly  everyone,  failed 
once  more. 

SIR  BARTLE  FRERE  BECOMES  GOVERNOR 

Kruger,  this  time  with  the  indignant  Joubert, 
went  off  again  to  England  to  make  the  com- 
plaint, now  fully  justified,  that  the  Imperial 
Government  had  failed  to  carry  out  its  promises, 
and  to  appeal  once  more  for  independence. 
They  got  the  same  sympathy  and  the  same 
courteous  treatment  as  the  first  delegation  had 
got,  and  they  achieved  the  same  results. 

The  Imperial  Government  was  in  fact 
extremely  worried  about  its  new  colony.  It 
was  trying,  as  it  had  tried  so  often  in  the  past, 
to  solve  the  conundrum  of  how  to  rule  and  keep 
a  poverty-stricken  colony  without  spending  any 
money  on  it.  It  had  tried  again  and  again  to 
settle  the  South  African  troubles  by  sending  out 
as  Governors  men  who  had  been  tried  in  other 
lands  ;  and  it  had  not  yet  learned  that 
Governors  to  be  successful  must  be  supported. 
Now,  with  unquenchable  optimism,  it  was 
hoping  great  things  of  the  good  Sir  Bartle 
Frere. 

But  Frere  was  far  too  busy  to  be  able  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  Transvaal.  Not  only 
his  hopes  of  federation,  but  his  big  plans  for 
native  development  had  been  deferred — he 
hoped,  only  deferred — first  by  the  Galeka- 
Fingo  war,  then  by  the  general  unrest  which 
flickered,  now  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  now  in  Basutoland,  now  in  Pondoland 
and  Griqualand,  now  in  the  Transvaal.  Handi- 
capped by  an  unwilling  cabinet  in  the  Cape,  and 
fearful  of  the  effect  of  his  rising  expenses  upon 
the  British  Government,  Frere  stumbled  along. 
By  June,  1878,  some  sort  of  settlement  of  the 
native  troubles  had  been  achieved  by  Sprigg, 
the  new  Premier  whom  the  Governor  had  almost 
compelled  into  office  ;  and  Frere  turned  his 
thoughts  once  more  to  his  federation  plans. 
But  not  for  long.  Soon  Cetewayo,  who  for 
some  time  had  engineered,  rather  than  made, 
trouble,  began  to  show  signs  of  open  truculence. 
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The  Zulu  tradition  was  not  yet  dead.  Cete- 
wayo,  the  Zulu  King,  was  probably  an  abler 
man  than  even  the  great  Chaka  had  been. 
His  people  were  diminished  in  numbers,  their 
country  shrunk  to  a  mere  corner  of  Chaka's 
great  empire,  and  he  had  to  pit  his  wits  and  his 
strength  against  the  white  man,  a  test  Chaka 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  face.  In  the 
battle  of  wits  he  had  had,  so  far,  some  success. 
He  had  been  able  to  stir  up  inferior  chiefs  all 
over  the  country  and  particularly  the  willing 
Sekukuni  to  rebellion,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained to  outward  seeming  the  friend  of  the 
British.  He  had  been  able  to  buy  a  few 
ancient  muskets  and  some  ammunition  from 
the  arms-traffickers  who  continually  infested 
the  borders  of  native  territories  ;  and  he  had 
kept  his  young  men  disciplined  by  exercise, 
and  keyed  up  against  the  day  of  battle,  by 
constant  repetition  of  the  glories  of  the  Zulu 
nation.  His  own  pride  had  swelled  with  the 
eagerness  of  his  young  men,  and  in  his  own 
eyes  as  well  as  theirs  he  had  become  the  great 
Chaka  himself  returned  to  his  people  to  lead 
them  to  the  final  victory  against  the  white 
man.    He  retained  enough  wisdom  to  restrain 


his  warriors  until  the  time  seemed  ripe  ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  he  prodded  vassal  and  friendly 
chiefs  into  restiveness. 

GETEWAYO  DEMANDS  HIS  LANDS 

After  the  annexation  of  Natal,  Cetewayo 
began  to  agitate  for  the  recovery  of  that  land 
in  the  Blood  River  District  which  had  been 
annexed  by  the  Transvaal  Boers.  The  Governor, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  Zulu  rising  on 
top  of  all  his  other  native  troubles,  sent  a  com- 
mission into  the  disputed  territory  to  investigate 
the  Zulu  King's  claims.  He  had  thought  that 
the  enquiry  would  at  least  placate  the  Zulus, 
but  he  was  dismayed  when  he  received  the 
commission's  report.  It  advised,  in  plaini 
terms,  that  most  of  the  annexed  lands  should  be 
returned  to  Cetewayo. 

Frere  knew  that  to  carry  out  the  Report 
would  mean  bitterness  in  the  Transvaal  and 
probably  rebellion,  and  that  failure  to  carry  it 
cut  would  mean  a  Zulu  rising.  The  com- 
promise into  which  he  was  forced  succeeded  in 
averting  neither  disaster.  He  proclaimed  the 
commission's  award  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  what  was  virtually  an  ultimatum  to  Cete- 


ZULU  KING  IN  MUFTI 

Cetewayo,  king  of  the  Zulus,  who  let  loose  his  fighting  wen  against  Lord  Chelmsford's  troops  at  Isandhlwana 
with  such  success  that  the  British  force  was  almost  annihilated,  is  here,  accompanied  by  his  attendants, 
chatting  with  the  British  Major  Poole,  his  shield  and  assegai  exchanged  for  cane  and  gloves. 
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wayo.  He  claimed  that  all  farmers  in  the 
Blood  River  District  should  be  compensated  by 
Cetewayo  for  giving  up  their  lands  and 
demanded  that  the  Zulu  King  should  hand 
over  all  firearms.  Arms  and  cattle  !  None 
had  claimed  those  two  things  from  a  powerful 
chief  and  got  them  without  bloodshed.  Frere 
sent  his  meagre  army  of  regulars  and  what 
volunteers  he  could  collect  to  the  border  to  wait 
for  the  expiry  of  the  ultimatum.  Cetewayo 
was  silent. 

WAR  WITH  THE  ZULUS 

In  January,  1879,  the  British  columns 
marched  into  Zululand  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Chelmsford.  Cetewayo  kept  his  warriors 
hidden  in  the  mountains  and  waited  until  the 
troops  were  divided  into  small  bodies  of  men 
scattered  at  wide  intervals.  Then  he  struck. 
At  Isandhlwana  a  British  force  lay  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  far  from  Chelmsford's  main  body 
of  troops  and  artillery.  In  the  night,  silently, 
the  impis  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  camp,  and 
by  morning  every  man,  save  two  or  three,  who 
had  fought  their  way  through,  lay  dead. 
Eight  hundred  soldiers  and  a  large  number  of 
native  servants  fell  under  the  stabbing-spears 
that  night,  and  the  impis  swept  on  towards 
Natal.  But  at  Rorke's  Drift,  behind  a  flimsy 
barricade  of  biscuit  boxes  and  sugar-bags,  the 
small  garrison  of  100  men  met  the  flood  and 
held  it  back.  The  check  gave  Chelmsford 
time  to  bring  up  his  forces  and  Cetewayo  called 
off  his  impis. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  STANDS  FIRM 

Frere,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  British 
Force  in  Zululand,  called  for  help,  and  from  the 
Free  State,  from  the  colony,  and  from  Natal,  the 
volunteers  came  in.  But  the  Transvaal  kept 
a  sullen  silence  ;  not  a  burgher  would  ride  to 
help  the  British  even  though  they  were  fighting 
the  old  enemy,  the  Bantu,  and  the  Zulus  at 
that.  Frere  went  to  the  Transvaal.  Every- 
where on  his  journey  to  Pretoria  he  saw  signs  of 
unrest  and  discontent.  Armed  commandos 
met  him  and  almost  demanded  their  inde- 
pendence, and  at  Pretoria  Kruger,  now  com- 
pletely disillusioned  about  England's  promises 
for  the  Transvaal,  confronted  the  Governor. 
Frere  took  to  Kruger  at  once.  He  liked  him  for 
his  simple  directness  of  speech  and  he  admired 
him  for  his  courage.  He  could  not  but  regret 
that  this  man,  who  might  have  proved  a 
valuable  ally,  had  obviously  been  turned,  by 


VICTOR  OF  ISANDHLWANA 


Cetewayo,  leader  of  the  Zulu  impis  who  wrought 
havoc  among  Chelmsford's  unsuspecting  army,  forms 
a  strange  contrast   with  the  benevolent   chi"f  in 
European  dress  on  the  opposite  page. 

disappointment,  into  a  firm  enemy  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

•  Frere  did  what  he  could  to  win  over  the 
Boers.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  wanted 
their  help  in  Zululand,  he  could  see  that  most 
of  their  grievances  in  the  Transvaal  were 
justified.  But  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give 
little  but  words.  He  promised  that  the 
Transvaal  Boers  would  have  self-government, 
he  recognized  the  Boer  Flag,  he  encouraged 
the  use  of  Dutch  in  the  schools,  and  he  drove 
the  unfortunate  Lanyon,  who  had  been  trying 
to  administer  the  country  since  Shepstone's 
departure,  to  still  greater  efforts.  Frere,  per- 
haps, lessened  the  mistrust  which  the  Transvaal 
Boers  had  felt  towards  him,  but  his  efforts 
achieved  nothing  more. 

Frere  returned  to  the  Cape  despondent. 
And  he  had  reason  for  despondency.  Criticism 
showered  upon  him  from  every  quarter, 
criticism  for  his  failure  to  satisfy  the  Transvaal 
Boers,  criticism  for  the  Zululand  disasters, 
criticism  for  everything  which  may  have  been 
his  fault  and  much  that  was  not.  Once  more, 
in  the  colony,  Hofmeyr  and  du  Toit  were 
railing  against  him  for  the  annexation  for  which 
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IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  BRAVE 


The  battlefield  of  Majuba  Hill  is  marked  to-day  by  various  memorials  to  the  brave  men  of  both  sides  who 
fell  there.    That  here  seen,  on  the  right  of  the  enclosure,  was  erected  by  the  N.C.O.'s  and  men  of  the  58th 
Regiment  to  their  comrades  who  fell  or  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle. 


WHERE  BOER  BEAT  BRITON 

Another  view  of  Majuba  Hill,  where  on  February  27,  1881,  a  night  attack  by  the  Boers  resulted  in  a  rout 
of  the  British  forces  and  won  for  the  Transvaal  recognition  of  its  independence  under  British  suzerainty.  In 
the  foreground  and  in  the  valley  to  the  left  are  Zulu  kraals. 
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Frere  at  least  could  not  be  held  responsible  ; 
and  in  England  the  British  Government  was 
about  to  express  its  disapproval  of  Frere,  by  yet 
another  experiment  in  Governors. 

Still  looking  for  a  solution  of  South  Africa's 
troubles  anywhere  but  at  the  root  of  them,  the 
Imperial  Government  now  sent  out  Wolseley 
to  be  High  Commissioner  of  South-Eastern 
Africa.  Wolseley  was  a  staunch  Tory  and  a 
soldier  ;  he  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  all  the 
things  which  Frere,  now  confined  in  authority 
to  the  Western  Districts,  obviously  had  not  the 
ability  to  do. 

Wrolseley's  first  mission  was  the  conquest 
of  Zululand.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  the 
hard-pressed  Chelmsford  had  won  his  final 
victory  in  that  war  by  the  time  Wolseley  arrived. 
In  July  1879  the  British  troops  had  crushed 
Cetewayo  at  Ulundi  and  destroyed  his  kraal. 

WOLSELEY  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

Wolseley,  finding  at  least  one  unpleasant  task 
off  his  hands,  dashed  north  to  the  Transvaal 
and  bustled  about  to  save  what  was  left  of 
British  prestige.  Lanyon  had  been  courageously 
trying  to  push  forward  some  of  Frere's  schemes 
for  reform  ;  preparing  the  ground  for  self- 
government,  encouraging  education,  raising 
what  revenue  he  could.  Wolseley,  without 
consulting  Frere,  much  less  Lanyon,  set  about 
upsetting  the  little  progress  Lanyon  had  made. 
He  decided  at  once  that  what  this  colony  needed 
was  firm  Crown  Colony  Rule,  with  no  nonsense. 
He  ignored  the  indignant  meetings  of  Boers  all 
over  the  country,  and  by  September,  1879,  he 
had  symbolized  the  forthcoming  rigid  domina- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  by  fortifying  Pretoria  and. 
Potchefstroom.  His  one  success  was  the  settle- 
ment with  Sekukuni,  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
his  master  Cetewayo,  showed  himself  tractable 
enough.  Pleased  with  that  little  triumph, 
Wolseley  was  now  convinced  that  his  forceful 
methods  had  brought  peace  to  the  Transvaal. 
With  an  overweening  confidence,  he  withdrew 
most  of  the  troops  from  the  country,  leaving 
skeleton  garrisons  to  man  the  fortifications. 
Wolseley's  methods,  though  not  as  colourful, 
were  a  little  reminiscent  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
bold  moves  south  of  the  Vaal  ;  and  they  met 
with  similar  disaster.  In  upsetting  Frere's 
gentle  conciliatory  plans,  and  in  his  attitude  of 
defiance  towards  Boer  claims,  he  had  ensured, 
what  had  been  doubtful  before,  that  the  Boers 
would  rise. 


The  first  important  signal  of  the  coming 
explosion  could  have  been  seen  in  November, 
a  mere  few  weeks  after  Wolseley  had,  as  he 
fondly  thought,  completed  his  task.  Beside 
the  giant  tree  at  Wonderboom,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Pretoria,  6,000  Boers  gathered,  hoisted  their 
beloved  Vierkleur  and  protested  with  one  voice 
against  the  interference  with  their  historic  liber- 
ties. There  was  as  yet  no  unanimous  desire  to  go 
to  war  for  their  rights  ;  but  throughout  the  next 
year,  the  clamour  rose  and  died  and  rose  again. 

In  1880  Gladstone's  Liberal  Party  was 
pressing  for  general  reforms  in  the  colonies. 
Self-government  for  the  Transvaal  and  federation 
of  the  South  African  colonies  were  once  more 
in  the  air.  Sprigg,  the  Premier  of  the  Cape, 
was  anxious  to  bring  both  objects  about,  but 
the  colony  itself  was  once  more  on  the  brink  of 
troubles.  In  September,  1880,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
went  home,  and  in  the  same  month  the  Basuto 
War  of  Disarmament  broke  out. 

British  troops  and  colonial  volunteers  were 
now  fully  occupied  in  the  Basutoland  moun- 
tains, and  Transvaal  affairs  had,  of  necessity, 
to  be  ignored.  But  very  soon,  they  forced 
themselves  into  prominence. 


AFTER  MAJUBA 


This  plaque  on  the  Kruger  Memorial  at  Pretoria 
depicts  the  meeting  between  Kruger  and  the  British 
officers  at  Laing's  Nek  on  March  2,  1881,  to  discuss 
terms  of  peace. 
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WHERE  PRETORIA  WELCOMED  ITS  GUESTS 
During  the  Transvaal  War  Pretoria,  garrisoned  by  3,700  British,  was  besieged  by  the  Boer  forces,  capitulating 
after  the  Majnba  disaster.    Government  officials  became  grass-cutters  and  issuers  of  rations,  and  the  ChieJ 
Justice  a  sanitary  inspector.    This  view  of  the  Transvaal  Hotel  dates  from  the  War  days. 


Ever  since  the  Wonderboom  meeting,  the 
Boer  leaders  who  were  aiming  at  a  rising  had 
found  it  fairly  easy  to  keep  up  the  rebellious 
spirits  of  those  Boers  who  had  already  declared 
for  independence,  and  to  bring  in  new  converts 
to  the  cause.  By  the  middle  of  1880,  a  point 
had  been  reached  where  British  authority  was 
recognized,  albeit  grudgingly,  only  in  the  few 
towns  where  there  were  British  troops,  but  in 
the  countryside,  the  Platteland,  it  was  usually 
ignored,  and  often  defied.  If  it  had  been 
difficult  before  to  raise  little  driblets  of  revenue, 
it  was  almost  impossible  now  to  collect  any 
taxes  at  all  from  a  people  who  considered  that 
the  payment  of  taxes  would  be  a  recognition  of 
the  foreign  Government  at  Pretoria. 

THE  RISING  IN  POTCHEFSTROOM 

At  Potchefstroom  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  a  certain  Boer  was  called  upon  to  pay  his 
taxes.  He  ignored  the  demand,  was  sued  in  the 
Courts,  and  an  order  for  attachment  made 
upon  his  movable  property.  Such  a  Court 
Order  might  have  been  executed  in  Pretoria 
under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  but  in  Potchef- 
stroom it  was  a  different  matter.    The  town 


was  open  and  straggling,  the  soldiers  were  few  ; 
and,  moreover,  Potchefstroom  was  the  first 
capital  of  the  Old  Republic,  with  the  memories 
of  Potgieter  and  Pretorius  still  clinging  to  it. 
The  Court  officials,  supported  by  a  few  soldiers, 
tried  to  fulfil  the  Court's  order,  and  were 
removing  the  debtor's  wagon  when  Cronje, 
with  a  commando,  swooped  down,  drove  off 
the  escort  and  recovered  the  wagon.  It  was  an 
act  of  open  rebellion,  and  the  news  of  it  raced 
through  the  countryside.  To  Paardekraal. 
near  Pretoria,  Boers  in  hundreds  now  came 
riding,  with  rifle  on  saddle  bow,  bulging  bando- 
liers, and  biltong  and  biscuit  in  the  saddle- 
bags— ready  to  take  the  field.  A  Volksraad 
was  elected,  and  the  Raad  at  once  delegated  its 
authority  to  the  three  leaders,  Kruger,  Pretorius 
and  Commandant-General  Joubert. 

There  were  in  South  Africa,  thanks  tc 
Wolseley's  over-confidence,  only  some  3,50c 
regular  British  troops,  and  with  the  Basutc 
War  still  going  on,  there  was  no  chance  of  help 
from  colonial  volunteers.  The  men  were  war- 
weary  after  the  Zulu  compaign,  they  were 
armed  with  rifles  which  were  almost  obsolete 
and  notoriously  few  of  them  could  shoot  straight 
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At  every  point,  except  in  formal  discipline,  the 
Boers  had  the  advantage.  They  were  more 
numerous,  more  mobile,  they  were  fresh  for  the 
conflict  ;  above  all  they  had  better  rifles  and 
could  use  them  with  deadly  accuracy. 

A  column  of  troops  moving  in  disciplined 
formation  across  open  ground  at  Bronkhorst 
Spruit  was  cut  up  and  routed  by  Boers  shooting 
from  the  cover  of  watercourses  and  mealie- 
fields.  The  small  garrisons  at  Pretoria  and 
Potchefstroom  shut  themselves  up  and  prepared 
for  siege.  The  Boers  were  too  wise,  however, 
to  attempt  to  take  fortified  towns  ;  they 
contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  garrisons 
fully  occupied  with  alarms,  and  took  complete 
possession  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
commandos  could  now  move  freely  without 
fear  of  a  check,  and,  at  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  Colley  from  Natal  with  his  relieving  force, 
Joubert  rode  down  with  his  commandos  and 
waited  on  the  high  ground  at  Laing's  Nek. 

There,  and  at  Ingogo,  Colley  was  made  to 
feel  the  striking  power  of  the  Boers  ;  and  his 
soldier's  mind  soon  realized  that  with  his  small 
force,  and  against  so  determined  and  well 
armed  a  foe,  he  had  no  chance  of  victory. 

A  BID  FOR  PEACE 

The  news  of  the  British  defeat  had  aroused 
consternation  in  many  quarters.  In  the  Colony 
the  dismay  was  increased  by  the  continued 
failure  of  the  police  and  the  volunteers  to  subdue 
the  Basuto.  In  the  Free  State,  too,  there  was 
uneasiness.  Brand  had  permitted  the  Colonial 
troops  to  use  the  Free  State  as  a  base  for  their 
operations  against  the  Basuto,  though  he  had 
discouraged  his  burghers  from  joining  in  the, 
war.  But  he  had  not  expected  a  long  and 
apparently  unsuccessful  campaign,  and,  now 
that  British  troops  had  been  so  severely  trounced 
by  the  Transvaal  Boers,  there  was  a  distinct 
chance  of  the  Basuto,  grown  bolder  than  ever, 
overrunning  the  Free  State.  He  determined  to 
try  and  bring  about  peace  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  found  the  Boers  sympathetic  towards  his 
mediation  and  the  British  enthusiastic  for  peace 
on  almost  any  terms. 

The  Government  sought  anxiously  for  the 
means  of  making  peace  with  the  Boers  without 
utter  humiliation,  and  at  last  it  hit  upon  the 
face-saving  device  of  suzerainty.  As  a  prelim- 
nary  Colley  was  instructed  to  arrange  a  truce. 


On  February  27,  1881,  Colley,  camped  then 
at  Majuba,  sent  through  his  proposals  for  an 
armistice.  But  before  they  reached  Kruger  at 
Pretoria,  the  final  calamity  of  the  war  fell  upon 
the  British  forces.  Colley  had  encamped  his 
men  on  top  of  Majuba  Mountain,  from  which 
he  commanded  a  view  of  the  plains  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Nek  below  him.  The 
mountain  sloped  up  gently  from  the  Transvaal, 
or  northern  side,  and  that  slope  was  so  well 
entrenched  and  guarded  that  Colley  could  feel 
reasonably  safe  from  attack,  especially  as  on 
the  south,  the  Natal  side,  the  mountain  fell 
away  in  sheer  cliffs,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  to 
the  valley. 

BRITISH  DISASTER  AT  MAJUBA 

So  unscaleable  was  that  southern  clifF, 
Colley  did  not  bother  to  put  sentries  along  the 
edge.  And  it -was  up  that  unscaleable  cliff  that 
the  attack  came.  In  the  night,  the  Boers, 
some  with  bare  feet,  others  with  cloth  tied  round 
their  boots,  crept  slowly  and  cautiously  up  the 
rock  face  ;  feeling  for  cracks  with  their  feet, 
carefully  keeping  their  rifles  from  clattering  on 
the  rocks.  Just  before  dawn  they  reached  the 
top  and  with  a  shout  dashed  to  the  attack  upon 
the  camp.  Dazed  with  sleep,  the  soldiers 
fumbled  for  their  arms  ;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
the  battle  had  become  a  rout,  and  the  troops 
streamed  down  the  hill  in  flight.  Colley, 
fighting  desperately,  was  shot  down.  The 
Boers,  finding  his  body  after  the  battle,  paid 
homage  to  a  brave  man. 

A  few  days  after  the  Majuba  disaster,  Kruger 
received  the  armistice  proposals  and  agreed  to 
a  truce.  The  garrisons  at  Pretoria  and 
Potchefstroom  capitulated,  and  the  haggling 
over  the  terms  of  peace  began.  Kruger,  at  the 
risk  of  disappointing  the  burghers,  chose  to  be 
reasonable.  By  the  Pretoria  Convention  the 
Transvaal  received  its  independence  and  Eng- 
land got  her  "  suzerainty." 

If  suzerainty  was  a  salve  to  British  humilia- 
tion, it  was  salt  in  the  wounds  of  the  burghers. 
They  had  won  their  war,  they  said,  why  should 
they  not  have  the  fruits  of  victory  ?  Kruger, 
giving  proof  now  of  his  diplomatic  qualities  and 
his  high  courage,  forced  the  Pretoria  Convention 
through  an  almost  riotous  meeting  of  the 
Volksraad,  which,  in  the  end,  confirmed  the 
peace  "  provisionally." 
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PAUL  K.RUGER 

Watching  the  first  train  arrive  at  Boksburg  in  1 888  stands  Paul  Kruger,  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  1 825 
participant  in  the  Great  Trek,  supporter  of  Pretorius  against  Schoeman  in  1857,  doughty  fighter  and  membei 
of  the  ruling  triumvirate  during  the  Transvaal  War,  and  President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  for  nineteen  years. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  "NORTH" 

The  Great  Duel  Between  Kruger  and  Rhodes 


Once  again  England  had  burnt  her 
fingers  in  the  furnace  that  was  Africa. 
The  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal, 
which  the  Pretoria  Convention  of  July,  1881, 
had  given  her,  was  a  poor  balm  for  the  hurts 
and  ignominy  which  she  had  suffered  in  the 
I  war,  and  for  the  record  low  level  to  which 
I  British  prestige  had  sunk  in  the  eyes  of  Boer  and 
I  Bantu  and  the  world  at  large. 

Still,  it  was  a  relief  to  the  British  Government, 
and  to  the  British  taxpayer,  to  be  free,  at  last, 
from  the  vicious  kicks  which  Africa  had  always 
been  so  ready  to  give  without  the  ha'pence 
which  might  have  compensated  for  the  kicks. 

Since  the  early  years  of  the  century  England 
had  been  sharply  divided  on  all  questions  of 
imperial  policy.  There  had  been  a  large,  and 
for  a  time  extremely  powerful,  group,  including 
Disraeli  himself,  which  had  held  that  the 
possession  of  an  overseas  empire  was  a  doubtful, 
and  certainly  unprofitable,  honour.  And,  for 
a  long  spell,  British  Governments  had  struggled 
rather  to  divest  themselves  of  imperial  obliga- 
tions than  to  acquire  new  ones  by  the  occu- 
pation of  undeveloped  lands.  The  policy  had 
been  reflected  in  the  dithering,  tentative 
administrations  of  successive  British  Governors 
sent  out  to  the  Cape  with  instructions  to  uphold 
British  prestige  with  as  little  expense  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  British  obliga- 
tions in  Southern  Africa  at  every  opportunity. 
And  the  war  of  1881,  expensive  as  it  had  been 
in  men  and  money,  had  given  the  opponents  of 
expansion  still  another  argument  to  support 
their  thesis. 

BRITAIN   BECOMES  "  EMPIRE  MINDED  " 

But  the  respite  was  short.  Reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  Empire,  first  pointed  to 
by  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  his  brilliant  band 
and  now  working  happily  enough  in  Australia, 
in  Canada,  even  in  the  Cape  and  Natal,  had 
shown  British  statesmen  a  new  vision  of 
Empire,  a  vision  more  glorious  than  the 
dreams  of  Elizabethan  adventurers,  more  satis- 
fying than  the  golden  achievements  of  the 
trading  Empire-builders  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  This  new  Empire  prom- 
ised wealth  to  England  without  great  liabilities. 


It  would  pour  raw  materials  into  the  great 
industrial  machine,  which  England  was  rapidly 
becoming,  and  then  it  would  buy  the  finished 
products  in  enormous  quantities.  And,  great- 
est advantage  of  all,  this  Empire  would,  in  the 
long  run,  look  after  itself  without  expecting 
the  English  taxpayer  to  be  constantly  dipping 
into  his  pockets.  It  was  a  dream,  which,  by 
the  rapid  attraction  of  converts,  was  soon  to 
become  an  obsession  in  Victorian  England. 
Even  Disraeli,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
talked  of  "  the  unspeakable  burden  of  the 
colonies,"  became  the  staunchest  New  Im- 
perialist of  all. 

THE  SCRAMBLE  FOR  AFRICA 

Africa  seemed  to  be  the  natural  field  in 
which  the  newly-discovered  plant  of  imperial- 
ism might  flourish.  Africa  seemed  to  lie  wide 
open,  tractable,  docile  ;  she  seemed  to  offer 
an  incredibly  rich  return  for  a  pleasantly  small 
outlay.  In  the  event,  Africa  tempted  only  to 
deceive  ;  she  was  far  from  being  all  that  she 
seemed.  But  that  was  a  lesson  which  only 
time  and  bitter  experience  could  teach.  In  the 
meanwhile  other  eyes  besides  English  were 
turning  towards  Africa.  And,  quite  suddenly, 
England  found  herself  merely  one  of  a  line  of 
competitors  all  dressed  in  sun  helmets  and 
tropical  kit,  all  eyeing  each  other  suspiciously, 
and  all  eager  to  beat  the  gun. 

By  the  year  1883  the  race  was  going  full  tilt. 
The  French  had  settled  upon  vast  stretches  of 
country  in  North  Africa  and  Gaboon,  and 
pocketed  almost  unnoticed  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. Italy  had  won  a  happy  first-footing 
in  Eritrea.  Belgium  was  finding  a  wide  scope 
for  her  surplus  energy  in  the  Congo  Basin,  and 
Germany,  always  practical,  had  made  a  good 
attempt  to  clasp  both  sides  of  the  waist  of 
Africa  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Portuguese 
were  striving  against  natives,  fever  and  the 
jungle  to  keep  their  hold  on  East  Africa.  But 
Britain,  in  spite  of  the  experience  she  had 
gained  from  her  false  starts  in  Southern  Africa, 
and  in  spite  of  her  initial  advantage  of  having 
ancient  colonies  in  the  Gold  and  Ivory  Coasts, 
was  floundering  a  little.  She  had  got  herself 
rather  badly  bogged  in  the  dangers  of  her 
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adventure  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  ;  she  had  a 
feeble  hold  on  the  bleak  west  coast  of  Namaqua- 
land  and  Damaraland  in  Walvis  Bay — so 
weak  a  hold  that  it  was  to  prove  no  sort  of 
argument  in  face  of  the  actual  annexation  of 
the  rest  of  the  coast  by  the  Germans  ;  and  her 
self-governing  colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal, 
which  she  had  looked  upon  as  her  front- 
handicap  men  in  the  race,  had  proved  unable 
and  unwilling  to  stay  the  course.  And  yet 
England,  though  the  times  were  anxious  indeed, 
need  not  have  worried  overmuch.  In  the  end 
she  was  to  achieve,  in  Africa,  what  she  had  set 
her  heart  upon,  and  something  more. 

The  echoes  of  the  footsteps  of  the  marauders 
marching  over  Africa  set  up,  in  South  Africa, 
something  of  the  same  disquiet,  the  same  urgent 
need  for  expansion  which  was  disturbing  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  Transvaal  looked  to 
the  North  as  an  outlet  for  its  people  in  whom 
the  trek-impulse  was  not  yet  dead  ;  the  Cape 
looked  sideways  along  the  coasts  of  the  Transkei 
and  Pondoland  ;  Natal  would  be  content  with 
Zululand. 

But  none  of  the  three,  for  the  time  being  at 
any  rate,  was  in  a  position  to  do  much  about 
expansion. 

Natal  was  busy  enough  about  her  own  affairs  ; 
trying  to  solve  her  difficult  farming  problems  ; 
striving  to  find  some  basis  for  a  customs  agree- 
ment between  herself  and  the  Transvaal  ;  and 
having  always  the  fear  that  the  unrest  which 
still  flickered  among  the  still-unsettled  clans  in 
Zululand  might  flare  up  into  an  invasion. 

DEPRESSION   IN  CAPE  COLONY 

The  Cape  Colony,  far  from  being  eager  for 
new  territories,  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  her  encumbrances.  The  boom  years  which 
had  followed  the  discovery  of  diamonds  had 
been  followed  by  a  depression  such  as  the 
colony  had  never  known.  In  1882  drought 
fell  upon  the  farm-lands  ;  smallpox  fell  upon 
the  people  ;  and  the  scourge  of  phylloxera  fell 
upon  the  grape-vines.  The  inherent  weak- 
nesses of  some  of  the  big  diamond  companies, 
over-capitalized  and  badly  managed,  began  to 
show  themselves,  and  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  share  market.  And,  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  misery,  the  old  familiar  troubles  in 
Basutoland  became  a  serious  annoyance  to  the 
whole  colony  and  an  expense  to  the  public. 

The  Transvaal  had  its  own  problems.  It 
was  bound,  by  the  Pretoria  Convention,  not  to 


pass  any  native  legislation  without  the  consent 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Boers, 
therefore,  made  little  or  no  attempt,  at  any  rate 
by  legislation,  to  handle  native  affairs,  with  the 
speedy  result  that  native  unrest  soon  became 
more  a  menace  than  a  problem.  The  State 
was  hampered  by  lack  of  income  ;  and,  added 
to  all  these  difficulties,  the  prohibition  in  the 
Pretoria  Convention  against  making  treaties 
with  neighbouring  chiefs  without  official  British 
approval,  made  the  prospects  of  expansion 
slight. 

KRUGER  COMES  TO  THE  FORE 

Natal,  the  Colony,  and  the  Transvaal  each 
dealt  with  its  internal  affairs  in  its  own  way, 
the  two  British  colonies  with  an  increasing 
desire  for  independence  within  the  Empire, 
and  the  Transvaal  with  an  increasing  resent- 
ment and  bitterness  at  the  idea  of  any  connec- 
tion with  Britain  at  all.  And  in  each  country, 
the  men  arose  who  had,  or  thought  they  had, 
the  power  to  solve  the  problems.  In  Natal, 
successive  Governors  and  the  busy  Shepstones  ; 
in  the  Cape,  Governors  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
and  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  premiers  Sprigg, 
Scanlan  and  Upington,  Jan  Hofmeyr  and 
Cecil  John  Rhodes  ;  and  in  the  Transvaal, 
Paul  Kruger.  And  of  all  these  men,  who 
played  their  part  in  the  drama  that  was  begin- 
ning for  South  Africa  in  1881,  three  men  stood 
out,  Kruger,  Hofmeyr  and  Rhodes. 

S.  J.  P.  Kruger  was  a  Voortrekker.  As  a  lad 
of  fourteen  he  had  ridden  with  Potgieter's  party 
across  the  Orange,  and  then  northwards  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  trek  in  the  Transvaal. 
He  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  old  leader, 
Potgieter,  the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  the 
same  spirit  of  independence,  the  same  courage, 
the  same  simple,  austere  faith.  But  he  was, 
in  many  ways,  a  greater  man  than  his  leader. 
He  had  a  greater  belief  in  the  principles  of 
democratic  rule  by  the  Volksraad  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  he  had  a 
greater  astuteness  of  mind  and  a  keener  ability 
to  discern  the  motives  of  men  and  governments. 
Shortly  before  1883  he  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  Transvaal  by  a  big  majority 
over  his  rival  Commandant,  General  Joubert, 
and,  for  many  years  to  come,  his  broad,  rather 
heavy  figure  was  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Volksraad,  and  his  solid  bearded  face  with  its 
shrewd  eyes  was  to  meet  and  confound  with 
stern  courage  his  enemies  within  and  without 
the  Republic. 
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Hofmeyr  was  a  product  of  the  old  settled 
community  of  the  Cape,  with  its  always  in- 
creasing tendency  towards  education  and  the 
civilizing  influences  of  Europe,  rather  than 
towards  the  hard  frontier  life  which  the  Voor- 
trekkers  had  chosen.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  sprung  quickly  into  prominence  as  a 
writer  and  a  maker  of  good  speeches.  And, 
as  his  political  influence  grew,  he  found  himself 
the  leader  of  a  group  which  was  developing  a 
clear  line  of  policy  on  so  big  a  question  as  the 
imperial  connection.  He  saw  the  value  and 
was  proud  of  the  position  of  the  Colony  as  one 
of  several  communities,  each  of  which,  always 
within  the  Empire,  would  in  time  achieve  the 
full  status  of  independence  in  its  own  affairs. 
And  he  saw  it  as  his  mission  to  hasten  that 
process,  to  lessen  the  obligation  of  England 
always  to  keep  a  mothering  eye  and  a  restraining 
finger  upon  the  doings  of  the  Colony.  He  had 
founded  an  Association  of  Farmers  with  the 
idea  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  Colony 
to  the  utmost.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had  some 
notion  that  such  an  association  might  in  time 
have  some  political  importance.    He  was,  at 


any  rate,  dismayed  when  he  discovered  that 
several  branches  of  his  association  were  being 
lured  away  by  the  vigorously  nationalistic, 
republican  Afrikaner  Bond.  The  Afrikaner 
Bond  had  been  founded  in  1878  by  the  Rev. 
S.  J.  du  Toit,  and  with  its  slogan,  "  Language, 
Nation  and  People,"  and  its  particular  appeal 
for  the  use  of  Afrikaans,  had  made  good  head- 
way in  the  Cape,  and  some  progress  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  Con- 
servative members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  used  Dutch  in  its  services, 
opposed  the  Bond,  and  Hofmeyr  found  the 
influence  of  the  Church  useful  in  his  own  fight 
against  the  Bond. 

HOFMEYR    CONQUERS    THE  BOND 

In  1 88 1  Hofmeyr  struck  a  blow  against 
Afrikaans,  and  incidentally,  the  principles 
of  the  Bond  itself,  by  persuading  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  Bill  providing  for  the  use  of 
Dutch  in  the  House,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
the  schools  of  the  Colony  were  not  only  per- 
mitted but  encouraged  to  use  Dutch  in  their 
teaching.    His  final  victory  on  this  point  came 
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in  1883,  when  by  the  force  of  his  personality 
and  his  eloquence  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
Association  and  the  Bond  into  one  body,  which, 
while  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Bond,  would  in 
the  future  reflect  the  policy  of  Hofmeyr.  Yet 
Hofmeyr,  though  he  fought  such  battles  and 
won  such  triumphs  as  these,  preferred  always 
to  work  behind  the  political  scene,  rather  than 
in  the  public  glare.  And  it  was  rather  his  own 
generous  personality,  his  own  quick  intelligence 
than  his  political  glory  which  were  in  time  to  win 
him  the  affectionate  name,  "  Onze  Jan." 

With  Hofmeyr  marched  Cecil  John  Rhodes 
— at  least  so  long  as  Rhodes  seemed  to  have  the 
same  ideas  as  Hofmeyr,  and  until  Rhodes' 
imperialism  became  too  overwhelming. 

CECIL  RHODES 

Rhodes  was  the  man  of  large  expansive 
dreams,  the  man  who  was  prepared  to  use 
almost  any  means  to  turn  his  dreams  into  reality, 
the  man  who  drove  men  before  him  or  inspired 
men  to  follow  him,  and  when  men  would  no 


longer  be  driven  or  follow,  the  man  who  was 
prepared  to  go  on,  alone.  At  the  end  of  his 
life,  into  which,  though  it  was  short,  he  crowded 
enough  energy,  enough  adventure,  enough 
achievement  to  satisfy  two  ordinary  men  with 
full-length  lives,  he  had  reached  a  strange  half- 
broken  goal,  and  there  was  left  to  him,  if  it 
was  any  satisfaction,  only  the  huge  fortune 
which  he  had  amassed  on  the  way.  Though 
he  had  come  to  South  Africa  a  youth,  sick, 
with  only  a  few  years  of  life  in  front  of  him,  he 
had  made  a  small  fortune  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-one.  He  had  then  returned  to  England, 
read  for  a  classical  degree  at  Oxford,  and,  even 
in  the  remote  unworldly  quadrangles  of  Oriel, 
his  young-old  mind  had  been  busy  with  its 
schemes — schemes  for  his  own  success  in  the 
world,  schemes  for  the  glorification  and  exten- 
sion of  the  British  Empire,  schemes  for  South 
Africa.  He  had  come  back  to  South  Africa, 
the  land  which  held,  for  him,  the  Golden  Road. 
The  end  of  the  road  he  had  not  seen  yet,  but 
before  many  years  had  passed,  he  had  built 


MATABELE  MONARCH 

Lobengula,  son  of  Moselikatse,  in  1 893  led  an  attack  on  the  Mashonas  in  white  man's  country.  His  defiance 
of  Jameson's  order  to  return  home  led  to  the  Matabele  War.  The  King's  troops  were  routed  near  Bulawayo, 
and  Lobengula  fled,  after  setting  fire  to  his  kraal.    Shortly  afterwards  he  surrendered,  dying  a  month  later. 
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OOM  PAUL 

This  photograph  of  Paul  Kruger,  dating  from  the  later  days  when  the  Boer  farmer  s  son  had  become  President 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  well  shows  in  the  lines  of  the  strong  but  furrowed  face  the  shrewdness  of  intellect, 
matched  with  dogged  religious  and  political  conviction,  which  held  Britain's  might  at  bay  for  three  years. 
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up,  by  degrees,  the  complete  picture  of  his 
hopes  in  Africa,  hopes  which,  in  fairness  be  it 
said,  held  out  as  much  for  England  as  they  did 
for  Rhodes  himself.  By  1881  his  mind  was 
turning  to  the  North  ;  he  saw  a  huge  federation 
or  union  of  states,  stretching  from  the  Cape 
to  Cairo,  all  held  together  and  to  England  by 
some  bond,  economic,  political  or  sentimental. 
For  the  time  being  he  was  better  in  health, 
but  he  knew  well  that  his  life  would  be  a  short 
one,  and  that  what  he  had  to  do  must  be  done 
quickly. 

These  were  the  three  men  who  were  to 
dominate  South  Africa  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  whose  works  would  live  after  them, 
for  good  or  evil. 

WEAKNESS  AMONG  THE  BASUTOS 

As  a  first  step  towards  relieving  the  colony 
of  some  of  its  burdens,  Scanlan,  the  Prime 
Minister,  made  up  his  mind,  very  soon  after 
coming  into  power  in  1881,  that  Basutoland  at 
least,  and  perhaps  even  the  Transkei,  should  be 
off-loaded  on  to  England's  shoulders.  The 
feeble  settlement  at  the  close  of  the  Gun  War, 
and  the  hurried  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
after  the  Boer  victories  of  the  war  of  '81,  had 
bred  in  some  of  the  Basuto  chiefs  something 
approaching  contempt  for  the  authority  of  the 
Colony,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  Britain  herself. 
Only  the  one-eyed  Letsie,  now  wearing  un- 
happily the  ivory  arm-band  of  the  great 
Moshesh,  and  barely  holding  down  even  the 
mere  form  of  his  Paramountcy,  longed  for  the 
secure  protection  of  the  Great  Queen.  And 
he  wanted  it  now,  not  as  his  father  had  wanted 
it — as  a  shield  against  the  Free  State — but  as  a 
refuge  from  the  dangerous  bickerings  of  his 
sub-chiefs.  All  along  the  borders  of  Basuto- 
land, cattle-thieving  went  on  by  day  and  night, 
broils  with  the  border  farmers  were  not  un- 
common, and  no  one  would  listen  to  the 
entreaties  of  Letsie. 

Scanlan  conceived  the  desperate  plan  of 
abandoning  the  northern  part  of  Basutoland 
entirely  and  trying  to  settle  the  part  south  of 
the  Orange  with  loyal  docile  Basuto.  The 
British  Government  could  hardly  agree  to  such 
a  partition  of  Basutoland,  when  it  had  so 
recently  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  country  and 
given  it  into  the  apparently  safe  keeping  of  the 
Colony.  The  mere  suggestion  raised  the  fiercest 
resentment  of  the  tribesmen  who,  it  seemed, 
preferred  to  be  weakly  controlled  by  the  Cape 
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rather  than  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  ;  and  the  thieving  and  harrying  along 
the  border  continued  unabated.  Scanlan  sent 
a  persuasive  man,  John  X.  Merriman,  to 
England  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  Basutoland, 
and  his  urgent  plea  might  have  had  some  effect 
upon  Lord  Kimberley.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  March,  1884,  that  England  took  the  final 
step  of  taking  over  Basutoland  as  a  Crown 
Colony,  and  then  only  because  of  the  serious 
news  that  the  struggling  Basuto  factions  showed 
distinct  signs  of  bulging  across  the  Free  State 
borders,  an  event  which,  England  feared,  would 
set  up  again  all  the  enmities  and  complications 
which  the  old  Basuto  wars  had  caused. 

Scanlan,  though  he  won  the  release  of  the 
Colony  from  the  weight  of  Basutoland,  was  not 
allowed  to  shake  off  the  Transkei  territories. 
A  joint  attack  by  Hofmeyr,  Sprigg  and 
Upington  against  this  piece  of  policy  led,  in  the 
end,  to  the  downfall  of  Scanlan,  and  Upington 
took  office  as  Premier. 

The  unrest  in  Basutoland  was  typical  of  the 
unrest  among  the  Bantu  almost  everywhere  in 
South  Africa  at  the  time. 

WAGING  WAR  FROM  CAVES 
In  the  Transvaal  in  1881  a  chief,  Mamperu, 
rose  against  the  Boers,  and,  for  months,  kept 
the  commandos  in  the  field.  He  and  his 
warriors  hid  in  caves  in  the  mountains  by  day, 
and  at  night  delivered  swift  and  effective 
thrusts  against  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  even  against  the  commandos  themselves. 
But,  in  the  end,  the  caves  were  the  undoing  of 
the  rebellious  chief;  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite, 
judiciously  inserted,  killed  many  of  the  war- 
riors and,  by  blocking  the  entrances  to  the 
caves,  successfully  starved  the  rest  into  sub- 
mission. In  the  south,  too,  in  the  next  year, 
outside  the  western  and  south-western  borders, 
two  chiefs  became  at  first  truculent  and  then 
dangerous  enough  to  warrant  punishment  even 
though  it  might  be  unofficial.  The  broil  which 
followed  was  short,  and,  as  it  happened, 
promised  some  benefit  to  the  Transvaal.  In 
the  northern  chief's  country,  Gey  van  Pittius 
with  his  commando,  having  subdued  the  chief, 
annexed  his  land  as  far  as  Mafeking,  and 
promptly  established  a  little  republic  of  his 
own,  the  Republic  of  Goshen.  In  the  adjoining 
area  of  trouble,  on  the  South,  J.  G.  van  Niekerk 
settled  matters  in  a  similar  way  and  formed  the 
Republic  of  Stellaland. 
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The  sudden  birth  of  the  two  pocket  republics 
seemed,  to  many,  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  expansion  of  the  Transvaal  by  proxy 
as  it  were.  In  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the 
two  little  states  into  the  Transvaal  there  lay  a 
danger  to  the  Colony.  At  least  one  man  saw 
it  as  a  danger.  Rhodes,  then  thinking  fondly 
of  the  North,  saw  that  the  only  road  to  the 
North  was  in  jeopardy.  Stellaland  and  Goshen 
were  in  the  way,  and,  if  the  Transvaal  took 
them  over  it  would  be  able  to  extend  its 
already  formidable  customs  lager  to  form  a 
barrier  to  the  wagons  of  commerce  going 
North.  Rhodes  saw,  too,  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  There  were  a  few  farms  along  the 
Griqualand  West  border  which  might  give 
passage  to  the  road.  He  begged  Scanlan  to 
buy  the  farms,  but  Scanlan  had  not  the  Rhodes 
vision,  nor  was  he  under  the  Rhodes  spell,  as 
yet.  And  Rhodes  had  to  wait  for  the  chance 
to  safeguard  his  road. 

As  things  turned  out,  Rhodes  need  not  have 


fretted  himself.  For  the  settlement  which 
Kruger  made  in  London  in  February,  1884, 
though  it  gave  the  Transvaal  Republic  a  part 
of  Stellaland  and  Goshen,  kept  the  way  to  the 
North  open. 

GUARDING  THE  "  NORTH  " 

The  London  Convention  was  something  of  a 
triumph  for  the  diplomacy  of  Kruger,  in  spite 
of  the  reservation  of  the  way  to  the  North,  and 
the  retention,  by  England,  of  the  right  to  have 
the  last  word  in  any  negotiations  which  the 
Transvaal  might  choose  to  conduct  with  native 
tribes  on  the  East,  West  and  South.    It  was  a 
triumph  because  Kruger  could  now  feel,  and 
undoubtedly  he  did  feel,  that  he  was,  at  last, 
the  leader  of  a  state  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  had  shaken  off  the  meddlesome  hand 
of  England.    He  had  won  the  right  to  call  his 
country  the  South  African  Republic,  and  he  had 
removed  that  old  bogey,   the  Queen's  veto 
on  native  legislation.    Moreover,  there  was, 
now,  no  barrier  in  the  North  to 
stop  such  of  the  restless  spirits  in 
the  State  from  going  on  with  the 
great  trek. 

On  his  return  to  the  Transvaal 
Kruger  found,  to  his  sorrow,  that 
his  achievements  had  not  been 
acclaimed  as  universally  as  he 
would  have  wished.  Even  the 
last  vestiges 
were  gallin< 
section  of 
under  the 


of  English  restraint 
to  that  fairly  large 
the     people  which, 
active    leadership  of 


THE  RAILWAY  REACHES  THE  ORANGE 
After  1875  vast  extensions  were  rapidly  made  to  the  existing 
railway  system  in  South  Africa.     Here  is  a  contemporary 
impression  of  the  opening,  in  1 884,  of  the  line  to  the  Orange  River. 


Joubert,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  suspected  the 
motives  of  the  English. 

There  was,  it  seemed  very  soon, 
good  ground  for  suspicion.  For 
the  British  Government,  having 
generously  given  the  Republic 
an  elastic  northern  boundary, 
promptly  took  steps  to  see  that 
British  influence  in  that  quarter 
was  not  going  to  be  affected. 
Mackenzie,  that  impulsive  en- 
thusiast, went  to  Bechuanaland 
with  instructions  to  prepare  the 
chiefs  for  the  coming  blessings  of 
British  protection.  The  fact  that 
Mackenzie  exceeded  his  authority 
and  took  possession  of  Stellaland  and 
Goshen,    temporarily  embarrassed 
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FARMER  PECK'S  INN 

The  sign  of  this  historic  inn.  founded  in  1825  as  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,"  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  Admiral  Keppel  when  a  midshipman.     "  Lekker  Kos  as  much  as  you  please  ;  Excellent  beds 
without  any  fleas  "  were  among  the  attractions  offered  by  the  inscription  in  verse  over  the  door. 


the  British  Government,  in  view  of  the 
London  Convention  and  the  immediate 
protests  of  the  South  African  Republic. 
Mackenzie  was  ordered,  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner, to  withdraw  from  his  prize. 
But,  for  all  the  fuss  and  clamour  which 
Mackenzie's  rashness  had  caused,  the  British 
flag  might  just  as  well  have  been  left  flying 
over  Vryburg,  for  by  the  end  of  the  next  year 
it  had  been  raised  again  and,  this  time,  it 
remained. 

GERMANS  IN  S.W.  AFRICA 

British  activity  in  Bechuanaland  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  African  bargain-rush,  in 
which  the  competitors,  by  now  a  little  dis- 
hevelled, were  struggling  with  increasing  frenzy. 
In  1883  a  German  merchant,  one  Luderitz, 
had  cjuietly  settled  down  on  the  West  Coast, 
near  the  port  Angra  Pequena,  soon  to  be  called 
Luderitzbucht.  He  had  large  concessions  from 
the  bewildered  chiefs  who  lived  a  wandering 
life  with  their  sparse  tribes  in  the  half-desert 
of  the  interior,  and  who  had  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  coasts  of  their  huge  land.  And  Luderitz 
had,  too,  the  official  support  of  his  own  Govern- 


ment. The  spread  of  German  influence  was 
helped  by  the  unwillingness  of  England  to 
involve  herself  in  a  broil  about  a  coast  line 
which,  at  the  time,  seemed  singularly  unim- 
portant and  unproductive,  especially  since  the 
Cape  Colony  seemed  to  be  unconcerned  about 
the  matter.  By  1884,  German  trading  interests 
in  the  territory  had  become  German  national 
interests,  and  in  August  of  1884  Germany's 
protectorate  over  the  whole  of  South-West 
Africa  became  official.  At  the  same  time, 
German  agents  were  getting  hot  in  the  chase 
after  concessions  in  East  Africa,  and  it  was  clear 
that,  very  soon,  German  interests  would  be 
protected  in  the  East  as  they  were  in  the  West 
of  Africa.  Moreover,  Germany  had  shown 
herself  sympathetic  towards  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  there  was  even  a  chance  of  some 
sort  of  African  alliance  between  Germany  and 
the  Portuguese  along  the  East  Coast. 

RHODES  WANTS  BECHUANALAND 

Rhodes,  perhaps  first  of  all,  because  of  his 
preoccupation,  saw  the  danger  of  the  German 
embrace.  If  it  closed,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  his  great  dream,  for  the  Colony  would  be 
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isolated  from  the  North.  Rhodes,  then  in  the 
colonial-imperialistic  phase  of  his  development, 
and  without  much  faith  in  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  Imperial  Government,  agitated 
for  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland  by  the 
Cape.  He  had  been  sent  to  that  country  by 
the  Colonial  Government  to  replace  Mackenzie, 
and  he  had  achieved  more  than  Mackenzie. 
He  had  impressed  the  tribesmen  and  placated 
the  men  of  Goshen  and  Stellaland  with  his 
reasonable  land-settlement  schemes  for  the 
Boers.  He  had,  in  fact,  made  the  way  for 
annexation  of  this  huge  northern  block  of 
country  easy  for  the  Colony.  But  the  Colony 
could  do  nothing  about  it  ;  it  was  pressed  hard 
enough  to  maintain  itself  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  troubles,  without  taking  up  the  incalculable 
burden  of  Bechuanaland.  In  the  end  Rhodes 
found,  as  he  was  so  often  to  find  in  the  future, 
somewhat  to  his  discomfiture,  that  it  was  upon 
the  strength  and  prestige  of  British  arms  that 
he  would  have  to  rely.  In  September,  1885, 
General  Warren  came  ramping  into  the  North 
with  a  fair  display  of  British  strength,  and,  on 
the  ground  already  prepared  by  Rhodes, 
declared  a  British  Protectorate  over  all  lands 


and  peoples  as  far  north  as  Latitude  22°. 
Warren,  too,  frightened  the  South  African 
Republic  off  the  boundaries  of  Stellaland,  sent 
the  Goshenites  scuttling  away,  and,  to  round 
off  his  work,  fulfilled  the  prophecy  which 
Mackenzie  by  his  hasty  gesture  two  years  before 
had  made.  And  Rhodes,  though  things  had 
gone  not  quite  as  he  might  have  wished,  could 
breathe  again,  now  that  the  German  menace 
to  the  Northern  road  had  been  removed. 

GERMAN  AIMS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Germany  had  not  yet  lost  interest  in  South 
Africa.  There  were  still  the  desirable  coasts  of 
Pondoland,  with  its  possible  port  at  St.  John, 
and  Zululand,  with  its  land-locked  St.  Lucia 
Bay.  In  both  territories  German  agents  had 
been  busy,  and,  at  least  round  St.  Lucia  Bay, 
had  won  concessions  from  the  chiefs. 

The  danger  in  Pondoland  was  countered 
with  unusual  speed,  for,  in  January,  1884,  the 
Colony  pounced  upon  Port  St.  John,  and  the 
British  Government,  to  make  that  annexation 
more  pointed,  declared  her  official  interest  in 
all  the  coasts  of  Pondoland,  and  the  territory 
adjoining  them. 


TRANSVAAL  MEETS  NATAL 
The  three  chief  figures  of  this  group  of  delegates  who  came  to  Charleston/]  for  the  opening  of  the  railway  from 
the  Transvaal  to  Natal  in  May,  1891,  are,  from  left  to  right,  General  Piet  Joubert  ;  Sir  Charles  Mitchell, 
Governor  of  Natal  from  1 889  to  1 893  ;    and  President  Kruger. 
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In  Zululand,  German  interests  had  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  English.  For,  in  addition 
to  the  trading  concessions  round  St.  Lucia  Bay, 
the  Germans  had  established  some  sort  of 
contact  with  their  friends  in  the  Transvaal  ;  and 
it  was  only  some  quick  thinking,  resulting  in 
the  recollection  of  a  treaty  with  the  Boer- 
created  Zulu  King  Panda,  nearly  fifty  years 
before,  which  saved  British  interests.  Britain 
had  long  declared  that  she  had  no  designs  upon 
Zululand.  Nevertheless  she  was  compelled, 
first  by  native  and  then  by  European  activities, 
to  take  an  interest.  By  1883,  the  tribes,  left 
more  or  less  to  themselves  after  the  Zulu  War, 
and  without  the  binding  power  of  the  supreme 
chief  to  which,  in  the  old  days,  they  had  grown 
accustomed,  had  given  way  to  the  old  jealousies 
and  bickerings. 

The  British  Government,  in  an  attempt  to 
restore  order,  gave  back  to  the  Zulus  their  old 
King  Cetewayo,  with  the  almost  immediate  result 
that  restlessness  became  open  warfare.  Cete- 
wayo had  lost  his  touch,  and  very  soon  he  was 
back  in  British  territory,  beaten  and  humiliated. 

The  rebel  chief  Dinizulu,  who  had  dealt  so 
promptly  with  his  restored  King,  now  welcomed 
into  his  lands  one  Lukas  Meyer  who,  with  300 
burghers,  had  ridden  in  to  protect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  few  Boers  who  remained 
amidst  the  Zulu  uproar.  Meyer  at  once 
founded  his  New  Republic,  as  the  custom  was, 
and  after  helping  Dinizulu  with  his  commando, 
established  his  capital  at  Vryheid  and  marked 
out  his  boundaries,  including  within  them,  by 
arrangement  with  the  German  concessionary, 
St.  Lucia  Bay. 

Such  high-handed  action  was  too  much  for  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  old  Zulu  treaty 
was  hurriedly  raked  out  and  flourished  before 
the  eyes  of  the  New  Republicans,  and  St.  Lucia 
Bay  became,  in  a  flash,  British  territory.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  the  other  pretensions  of 
Lukas  Meyer  and  his  friends  were  still  further 
curtailed.  In  October,  1886,  Britain  annexed 
the  rest  of  Zululand  for  the  benefit  of  Natal, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  general  peace ;  and 
the  rebellious  Dinizulu,  probably  unaware  of 
the  honour  which  was  being  paid  him,  was 
sent  to  St.  Helena. 

In  1884  the  Cape,  urged  on  by  Britain,  had 
taken  over  Tembuland  and  Galekaland,  and, 
at  last,  Britain  could  sit  back  with  some  com- 
placency, and  leave  the  possession  of  the  last 
remaining    bit  of  coast,  between  Pondoland 
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RULER  OF  A  SHORT-LIVED  STATE 

Lukas  Meyer,  who,  entering  Zululand  in  1886  with 
300  burghers  to  protect  the  Boer  inhabitants,  founded 
the  short-lived  New  Republic  at  Vryheid. 

and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  for  the  future 
to  settle.  For  a  time,  the  South  African 
Republic,  which  thought  highly  of  that  Tonga- 
land  coast,  for  it  contained  Kosi  Bay,  kept 
its  eyes  carefully  averted  from  it,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  perhaps  England  would  overlook 
its  importance. 

POLITICS  IN  THE  CAPE 

In  the  midst  of  the  stresses  and  anxieties  set 
up  by  the  struggle  for  possessions  in  South 
Africa,  the  governments  of  the  two  colonies, 
and  the  two  Republics,  had  been  able  to  give  at 
last  some  time  to  their  own  internal  problems. 

In  the  Cape,  the  benevolent  and  far-seeing 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  had  won,  among  colon- 
ists and  Republican  subjects  alike,  a  great 
reputation  for  understanding  South  African 
problems.  Hofmeyr,  with  his  Bond,  was  in- 
creasing his  power,  and  Rhodes,  though  he  was 
too  busy,  as  yet,  with  his  immediate  schemes  for 
the  control  of  the  Diamond  Fields  to  take  an 
open  interest  in  politics,  added  his  powerful 
influence  to  that  of  Robinson  and  Hofmeyr  in 
most  of  their  policies. 

In  the  Transvaal,  Kruger,  trying  to  bolster 
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JOHANNESBURG'S  FIRST  THEATRE 
The  Theatre  Royal,  Johannesburg,  in  Commissioner  Street,  opened  its  doors  in  1892,  and  among  the  well- 
known  actors  and  actresses  who  trod  its  boards  were  Genevieve  Ward  and  W.  H.  Vernon.    The  picture  suggests 
that,  as  with  many  places  of  amusement  in  that  era,  the  bar  was  not  its  least  attraction. 


up  his  meagre  revenue  by  means  of  heavy 
customs  duties  on  imports  and  by  the  extremely 
expensive  encouragement  of  home  manufac- 
tures, found  in  1882  that  he  was  faced  with  a 
new  source  of  wealth  and  a  new  obligation  at 
the  same  time.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Eastern  Transvaal,  and  for  the  working  of  those 
mines,  railways  had  to  be  provided  to  carry  the 
necessary  machinery.  Railways  had  always 
seemed  a  menace  to  Kruger  and  to  hundreds 
like  him  in  the  Republic.  Already  the  probing 
fingers  of  the  line  from  Cape  Town  and  the  line 
from  Durban  were  scratching  at  the  Transvaal 
borders  ;  already  Natal  and  the  Cape  had 
become  competitors  for  the  favour  of  running 
the  line  through  to  Johannesburg.  And 
Kruger  knew  what  the  coming  of  the  railway 
would  mean.  It  would  mean  that  the  English, 
and  the  Cape  colonists,  even  more  worthy  of 
suspicion  than  the  English,  would  come  in, 
busy  themselves  as  usual  with  Transvaal  affairs, 
and  probably  end  by  breaking  down  that  inde- 
pendence which  had  been  so  hardly  won.  And 
Kruger,  was,  of  course,  quite  right.  But  he 
did  his  best  to  stave  off  the  evil  day.  An 
American  got  busy  with  a  line  from  Delagoa  Bay 


through  Portuguese  territory,  and  Kruger  gave 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  that  line 
through  to  Johannesburg  to  a  Dutch-German 
company.  But  the  line  went  slowly,  and  once, 
in  1885,  Kruger  was  driven  to  ask  the  Cape  for 
a  Customs  Union,  in  return  for  which  he  was 
prepared  to  give  the  right  of  way  to  the  Kimber- 
ley  line.  It  happened  that  the  proposal  came 
at  an  awkward  time  for  the  Colony.  Upington, 
at  least,  thought  so,  and,  believing  that  an  even 
better  bargain  might  be  squeezed  out  of 
Kruger  later,  would  not  come  to  terms.  The 
chance  did  not  come  again,  for,  in  the  next 
year  a  miracle  happened  for  the  Transvaal,  a 
miracle  which  was  to  make  the  Republic  the 
goal,  the  summit  of  everything  that  was  desir- 
able in  South  Africa. 

In  that  year,  in  July,  the  Witwatersrand 
Goldfields  were  discovered,  and  Kruger  found 
the  tottering  supports  of  his  State  now  changed, 
as  if  by  magic,  in  a  night,  into  a  solid  platform 
of  gold.  Now  Upington,  hurrying  up  eagerly 
to  reopen  that  question  of  the  railway  which 
His  Excellency  the  President  had  discussed  so 
generously  last  year,  was  badly  snubbed.  And 
even  Natal,  which  all  along  had  courted  the 
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Transvaal  and  seen  the  Cape  as  business  com- 
petitor, got  no  satisfaction. 

The  Colony  had  to  content  itself  with  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  Brand,  President  of  the 
Free  State,  for  an  extension  of  the  Cape  Line 
to  the  Cape,  and  then  to  hope  that  in  the 
gradual  drawing  together  of  the  two  Republics, 
the  line  might  be  allowed  to  slip  through.  But 
Brand  felt  that  the  interests  of  his  Republic  lay 
rather  in  a  closer  union  with  the  Colony  than 
with  the  northern  Republic,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  come  to  terms  with  Kruger.  It 
was  not  until  1889  that  Kruger,  dealing  now 
with  Reitz,  who  had  become  President  on  the 
death  of  Brand,  was  able  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  alliance  with  the  Free  State.  And  that 
alliance  proved  of  no  help  to  Cape  Colonial 
Railway  ambitions,  for  as  a  result  of  it,  Kruger 
asked  his  ally  to  delay  the  coming  of  the  Cape 
Line  until  at  least  the  Portuguese  line  had  been 
completed. 

BIRTH  OF  JOHANNESBURG 

Kruger  was  able  to  stop  the  railway  line 
which  he  feared.  But  he  was  not  able  to  stop 
the  flood  of  humanity  which  now  set  in,  and 
flowed,  increasing  daily  in  size,  towards  the 
rich  outcrops  of  the  Witwatersrand.  Johannes- 
burg came  into  being — an  untidy  cluster  of 
corrugated-iron  shanties  which  huddled  thickly 
together  in  the  middle  and  thinned  out  as  it 
spread  east  and  west  along  the  line  of  the  Reef. 
The  whole  place  had  a  temporary,  movable 
air,  as  if  at  any  moment  it  might  be  gone  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come.  And  that,  at  first,  was 
how  men  looked  at  it.  It  was  a  place  in  which 
to  make  quick  fortunes  and  a  place  to  leave 
again  as  quickly  as  possible  when  pockets  were 
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properly  bulging  with  profits.  Its  shifting, 
bustling  population  was  composed  of  people, 
mostly,  so  far,  men,  of  every  race  on  earth. 
But,  for  some  reason,  this  gold  rush  had  not 
attracted  a  great  number  of  lawless  men  like 
those  who  had  gone  on  the  American  gold  trails 
armed  with  their  six-shooters  and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  raw  spirits.  There  was,  in  early 
Johannesburg,  a  good  deal  of  riotous  living, 
fierce  competitive  drinking  in  the  shanty  bars, 
gambling,  and  even,  from  time  to  time,  a  little 
fighting.  Enough  riotous  living  to  shock  the 
deeply  religious  Boers,  to  build  up  a  prejudice 
against  Johannesburg  which  even  fifty  years 
were  not  to  wipe  out  ;  but  not  enough  to 
increase  very  greatly  the  difficulties  of  the 
Republic  in  keeping  law  and  order.  And  the 
Boers,  from  Kruger  downwards,  believed,  as 
the  diggers  themselves  believed,  that  this  sudden 
wave  of  wealth  was  too  good  to  last.  It  was  as 
well,  then,  to  put  up  with  the  antics  of  this  alien 
crowd  which  had  turned  the  grass  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand into  red  choking  dust.  There  was 
money  for  the  Republic  in  the  fantastic  busi- 
ness, money  from  claims,  money  from  royalties, 
money  from  customs  duties.  And  soon  it  would 
be  all  over.  The  glaring  shacks  would  dis- 
appear, the  red  dust  would  settle,  the  grass 
would  grow,  and  farms  would  flourish  again 
among  the  White  Waters. 

And  now  Kruger  turned  his  eyes,  in  earnest, 
and  covetously,  towards  that  bit  of  Tongaland 
which  held  Kosi  Bay.  There  was  the  obvious 
outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  Republic.  Kruger, 
and  some  of  his  people,  had  still  ideas  of  expan- 
sion towards  the  North.  But  that  was  not 
important  at  the  moment  ;  best  to  keep  the 
North  as  a  bargaining  point  for  future  use,  when 


THE  RAND'S  HUT  CITY 
In  1885,  with  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg  was  born.     It  was  no  thing  of  beauty  ; 
a  spreading  cluster  of  corrugated-iron  shanties,  following  the  line  of  the  reef,  with  a  population  drawn  from 
every  country  under  heaven,  seeking  to  amass  quickly-won  wealth. 
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ELLIOTT  AND  FRY 

A  STAUNCH  UNIONIST 
Sir  Henry,  later  Lord  Loch,    was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  between  Robinson  s  two   terms,  after 
long  service  in  India  and  China. 


the  English  really  made  a  move  beyond 
Bechuanaland.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Tonga 
coast  was  important,  vitally  important.  And 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  apart  from 
the  always-present  danger  of  a  move  by  Britain 
to  forestall  the  ambitions  of  the  Republic. 
There  was  Swaziland,  protected  from  everyone 
by  the  London  Convention,  and  there  were 
two  small  chiefs  as  well  to  be  dealt  with, 
bought  out  in  some  way,  before  any  treaty 
with  the  Tongas  would  be  valuable.  Kruger's 
agents  began  to  treat  with  the  two  petty 
chiefs  and  to  do  what  they  could  with  that 
most  unreliable  monarch,  Umbandine  King 
of  Swaziland. 

TREATY  WITH  THE  TONGA  QUEEN 

Many  people  had  interests  in  Swaziland,  for 
Umbandine,  the  easily  led,  had  welcomed  any- 
one into  his  territory  at  a  price.  Meyer's  New- 
Republic  had  huge  concessions  in  the  territory, 
which  pleased  Kruger  ;  but  so  had  the  younger 
Shepstone  and  his  friends  from  Natal,  which 
did  not  please  Kruger.  For  some  years  before 
1887,  indeed,  the  Shepstone  party  had  been  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  Shepstone  himself  had 


achieved  the  high  honour  of  being  Umbandine's 
unofficial  Prime  Minister.  On  an  appeal  from 
Kruger,  the  Imperial  Government  proposed  an 
enquiry  into  Swaziland  affairs,  but  at  the  first 
sign  of  this  unnecessary  inquisitiveness,  Shep- 
stone proposed  that  the  country  should  be 
governed  by  a  committee  composed  of  men 
representing  both  sections  of  the  European 
community.  The  idea  calmed  the  fears 
of  the  British  Government ;  the  enquiry 
was  abandoned ;  and  the  British  officials, 
with  a  little  time  on  their  hands,  were  able 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Tonga  Queen 
which  secured  to  her  the  protection  of 
Britain.  The  over-hasty  inclusion  of  Kruger's 
two  petty  chiefs  in  this  agreement  was  a 
mistake,  against  which  the  chiefs  themselves 
as  well  as  Kruger  were  soon  protesting 
excitedly. 

In  1889  Shepstone  lost  favour  with  Umban- 
dine and  his  position,  and  Kruger,  feeling  that 
his  hopes  in  that  direction  were  now  much 
stronger,  pressed  for  a  re-opening  of  the  dis- 
cussions. He  freely  promised  that  if  he  were 
given  fair  concessions  as  to  Swaziland  and  the 
way  to  the  sea,  he  would  abandon  all  his 
northern  ambitions.  The  Europeans  in  Swazi- 
land seemed  now  to  favour  Transvaal  patron- 
age, and  the  two  petty  chiefs  were  clamouring 
to  be  allowed  to  escape  from  British  clutches, 
into  which,  they  asserted,  they  had  fallen  quite 
unwittingly. 

Kruger's  hopes  seemed  bright,  especially 
since  he  knew  that  he  would  have  sympathy 
and,  possibly,  support  from  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson. 

And  then,  quite  suddenly,  as  things  so  often 
happened  in  the  native  territories,  the  whole 
outlook  changed.  The  kindly  Umbandine 
died,  and  the  Old  Queen,  his  successor, 
recalled  young  Shepstone  to  be  her  advisor,  and 
under  his  influence  the  feelings  of  many 
Europeans  began  to  swing  away  from  the 
Republic.  And,  worst  blow  of  all,  Sir  Hercules 
went  back  to  England,  and  was  replaced  by 
Sir  Henry  Loch,  a  Tory,  fired  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  New  Imperialism.  Still  Kruger  had 
one  card  left — his  expansion  to  the  North — and 
he  played  it  hard — so  hard,  that  he  sternly 
forbade  a  threatened  trek  by  one  Bowles  and 
his  adherents  into  Mashonaland,  and  met  the 
mis-timed  protest  of  Sir  Henry  Loch  against 
the  trek  which  had  already  been  stopped,  with 
bland  courtesy. 
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At  Blignaut's  Pont,  in  the  following  year,  at 
Kruger's  request,  Kruger  and  Loch  and  Rhodes 
met  to  try  and  settle  the  problem  of  Swaziland 
and  the  Tonga  coast.  To  Kruger  the  issue  was 
clear  and  simple  ;  he  would  give  up  all  idea 
of  Northern  treks  in  exchange  for  an  unham- 
pered way  through  Swaziland  and  Tongaland 
to  Kosi  Bay.  But  Loch  had  a  surprise  for 
Kruger.  He  was  willing  to  talk  about  Swaziland 
and  Kosi  Bay,  but  his  price  for  access  to  the 
sea  was  not  a  restraint  upon  Boer  expansion  in 
the  North,  but  that  old  bugbear,  a  customs 
union  between  the  Cape  and  the  Transvaal. 
Kruger  was  bewildered.  He  tried  to  stand  out 
for  his  bargaining-point,  and,  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  his  life,  Rhodes  supported  Kruger. 
But  the  results  of  the  conference  were  muddled 
and  indecisive,  and  Kruger  went  back  to 
Pretoria  with  a  rambling  sense  of  grievance. 
The  tension  lasted  until  Hofmeyr,  sent  north 
on  a  mission  of  conciliation,  was  able  to  placate 
the  injured  feelings  of  the  President  by  promises 
of  sympathy  towards  the  ambitions  of  the 
Republic  in  the  direction  of  Kosi  Bay.  Swazi- 
land was  to  be  governed  by  the  Boers  and  British 
jointly,  a  right  of  way  for  a  railway  line  through 
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the  territory  was  to  be  provided,  and,  within 
six  months  after  the  Republic  had  got  a  footing 
at  Kosi  Bay,  the  Customs  Union  with  the  Cape 
was  to  be  concluded.  On  that  basis,  vague 
though  it  was,  some  sort  of  settlement  of  the 
vexed  problem  was  built  ;  a  settlement  which 
would,  at  least,  enable  the  problem  to  be 
shelved  without  undue  bitterness  on  either 
side. 

THE  FATEFUL  "  NINETIES  " 
For  the  whole  world  the  'nineties  were  an 
important  period.  In  that  decade,  the  brilliant 
years  of  the  Victorian  era  marched,  full  of  pride, 
to  their  end  ;  scientific  discoveries  were  rounded 
off  and  put  to  use  ;  the  surge  of  industrialism 
reached  its  prosperous  crest  ;  the  hectic  rush 
for  the  uncivilized  portions  of  the  world's 
surface  ended  in  a  more  or  less  amicable  settle- 
ment of  boundaries — especially  in  Africa  ;  and 
the  foundations  for  the  bitternesses,  the  jealous- 
ies and  the  suspicions  of  the  twentieth  century 
were  well  and  truly  laid.  And  for  South 
Africa,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  events 
which  began  in  1890  were  to  decide  her  destiny 
for  generations  to  come.  By  that  year  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  Free  State  had, 


AN  ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  SITE 
Another  view  of  Johannesburg  in  its  first  days  as  a  mining  camp.     Little,  probably,  did  the  group  standing 
by  the  gold  working  in  the  foreground  dream  that  within  fifty  short  years  this  sordid  collection  of  tents  and 
"  tin  huts  "  would  have  given  place  to  the  busy  streets  and  fine  buildings  of  South  Africa's  biggest  city. 
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after  a  long  period  of  estrangement,  been  drawn 
closer  together  by  feelings  of  national  affinity 
and  the  similar  aims  of  Kruger  and  Reitz.  By 
that  year  Johannesburg  had  begun  to  lose  its 
temporary  air  ;  and,  although  the  human  ants 
had  torn  and  scrabbled  away  the  rich  outcrops 
and  the  gold  near  the  surface,  there  were  some 
who,  even  thus  early,  believed  that  the  depths 
of  the  earth  would  be  made  to  yield  gold  in 
unlimited  quantities  ;  there  were  even  a  few 
brick  buildings  in  the  town  ;  and  already  that 
antagonism,  which  was  to  flare  up  disastrously 
within  a  few  years,  was  showing  itself  between 
the  mixed  population  of  the  mining  town  and 
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Kruger.  And  by  that  year  Rhodes  was  ready 
with  his  plans  for  the  new  Great  Trek,  the 
British  trek  to  the  North. 

It  had  taken  years  of  hard  work,  years  of 
scheming,  years  of  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
to  reach  that  stage  of  the  adventure,  when  the 
pioneers  stood  ready  beside  their  wagons 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  move  off. 

When  in  1887,  Rhodes,  working  with  his 
rich  and  influential  friend  Alfred  Beit,  first 
sent  an  agent  into  the  lands  of  Lobengula  north 
of  the  Limpopo,  the  man  brought  back  good 
news  and  bad.  The  good  news  was  that 
Lobengula  had  a  proper  respect  for  the  Great 
White  Queen,  and  was  even  willing  to  form 
some  sort  of  alliance  with  the  British  ;  the  bad 
news  was  that  Rhodes  was  not,  by  any  means, 
first  in  the  field  in  the  matter  of  getting  privi- 
leges or  concessions  from  the  King.  There 
were,  it  seemed,  men  of  all  kinds  and  many 
nationalities,  hovering  round  the  great  kraal  at 
Bulawayo,  flattering  the  King,  offering  him 
this  and  that  for  grants  of  land  or  mineral  con- 
cessions. And  worst  news  of  all,  some  of  the 
importunate  fortune-seekers  were  Boers  from 


A  POPULAR  LEADER 


General  Piet  Joubert,  Commandant  and  member  of  the  governing  triumvirate  in  the  Transvaal  during  the 
war  of  1 880-8 1 ,  competitor  with  Kruger  for  the  Presidency,  ever  suspicious  of  the  British,  their  doughty  and 
gallant  foe  until  his  death  in  1 900  at  the  height  of  the  War,  is  here  seen  in  1 894  addressing  a  crowd. 
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KIMBERLEY  PERSONALITIES  IN  1894 
From  left  to  right  the  standing  figures  are  :  R.  Harris,  Mr.  Craven,  G.  W.  Compton,  Sir  H.  Goold-Aclams, 
Gardner  Williams,  Sir  J.  H.  Lange,  and  Col.  Sir  David  Harris.    Those  seated  are :  Sir  Richard  Solomon, 
D.  J.  Haarhoff,  Sir  Starr  Jameson,  Cecil  Rhodes,  F.  Newton,  H.  Robinow,  and  C.  E.  Nind. 


the  South  African  Republic.  This  was  bad,  so 
bad  that  it  set  not  only  Rhodes  but  the  High 
Commissioner  himself  scuttling  and  scheming. 
Lobengula  evidently  thought  that,  while  it  was 
wise  to  ■  profess  friendship  for  the  all-powerful 
English,  it  was  just  as  expedient  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  his  immediate  neighbours  the 
Boers.  There  was  a  very  real  tradition  of 
respect  for  the  Boers  among  the  Matabele,  for 
the  memories  of  Vegkop,  of  Mosega,  of  that 
bloody  defeat  along  the  Marico  River,  were 
still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  old 
men  and  had,  doubtless,  been  properly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  young 
hotheads  of  the  tribe.  Lobengula  in  July, 
1887,  concluded  his  first  treaty  with  white 
men,  and  his  first  treaty  was  not  with  the 
agents  of  Rhodes  but  with  Grobler,  the  Boer, 
from  Pretoria.  There  was,  it  seemed  to  the 
anxious  watchers  at  the  Cape,  a  real  danger  of 
another  of  those  little  republics,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  last  few  years  along  the  borders 
of  the  Transvaal,  being  born  now  in  Matabele- 
land,  and,  although  Grobler  carried  no  official 
credentials  from  Kruger,  doubtless  it  would  be 


only  a  matter  of  time  before  his  concessions 
were  taken  over  by  the  Volksraad.  Although 
Robinson  had  maintained  that,  in  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  Protectorate  of 
Bechuanaland,  a  way  should  be  left  open  for 
the  northern  expansion  of  the  Boer  Republic, 
and  although  this  new  treaty  with  Lobengula 
granted  only  grazing  rights  and  the  protection 
of  Boers  who  might  be  in  Matabeleland, 
Robinson  thought  that  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Moffat,  Commissioner  in  Bechuana- 
land, was  the  man  nearest  the  spot,  and  he  was 
sent  into  Lobengula's  country  to  watch  for  any 
infringement  of  British  rights — though  what 
these  British  rights  were  at  that  time,  it  must 
have  been  extremely  hard  to  define. 

However,  by  February,  1888,  Moffat's  watch- 
ing mission  had  succeeded  so  well  that  Loben- 
gula had  given,  and  put  his  mark  to,  a  promise 
that  he  would  get  permission  from  the  High 
Commissioner  before  he  granted  land-rights  to 
anyone.  It  was,  virtually,  an  admission  of 
British  suzerainty  over  Matabeleland,  and, 
when  the  citizens  of  the  South  African  Republic 
showed  restiveness  at  this  new  treaty,  which 
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PRESIDENT  REITZ 

Frangois  Willem  Reitz,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  held  its  Presidency  from 
1889   to   1895,   later  becoming    Kruger's  State 
Secretary  in  the  Transvaal. 


cut  clean  across  their  own,  Robinson  supported 
the  newly-won  suzerainty  by  a  show  of  troops 
along  the  borders  of  Bechuanaland  and  the 
Republic.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Grobler, 
now  the  accredited  consul  of  the  Republic  at 
Bulawayo,  should  have  chosen  that  moment  to 
cross  the  border  into  Bechuanaland.  There, 
a  party  of  Bamangwato,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the 
presence  of  British  troops  supported  their  owii 
resentment  at  this  entry  of  a  Boer  official, 
set  upon  and  killed  him.  Feeling,  naturally, 
ran  high  in  the  Republic.  It  was  natural, 
too,  that  the  Boers  should  think  that  the  British 
had  had  something  to  do  with  the  death  of 
Grobler,  though  there  was  not  any  direct 
evidence  to  support  such  an  allegation.  In  the 
end,  it  took  all  the  diplomacy  of  Robinson, 
combined  with  the  abject  apologies  of  Khama, 
King  of  the  Bamangwato,  and  a  large  pay- 
ment by  way  of  compensation,  to  calm 
the  storm  which  for  a  time  had  seemed  so 
dangerous. 

GUNS  FOR  THE  MATABELE 

Rhodes,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  gone  on 
steadfastly  with  his  plans  for  Matabeleland 


and  Mashonaland.  It  was  probably  not  quite 
according  to  his  book  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  rely,  again,  upon  the  persuasive  power 
of  British  arms  and  British  prestige,  for  the 
acquisition  of  his  first  big  concession  from 
Lobengula.  The  presence  of  Moffat  and  some 
other  imposing  officials  undoubtedly  helped 
Rudd,  Rhodes'  agent,  in  his  task.  Still,  the 
concession  was  there,  properly  completed,  and, 
eventually,  properly  blessed  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  gave  Rhodes  and  Beit  the 
right  to  all  minerals  under  the  soil  of 
Lobengula's  lands,  and  Lobengula  was  to  get, 
as  consideration  for  this  wide  concession, 
£1,200  a  year,  1,000  rifles  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition. 

Guns  for  a  native  chief !  Guns  for  a  people 
as  warlike  as  the  Matabele  !  It  was  a  pro- 
position to  raise  eyebrows  not  only  in  South 
Africa,  where,  for  years,  officials  had  been 
struggling  to  deprive  natives  of  their  guns,  but 
also  in  England,  which  had  borne  the  expense 
of  so  many  native  wars  in  the  past.  But 
Rhodes  was  not  dismayed  by  the  opposition 
to  this  part  of  his  agreement.  On  the  con- 
cession, he  was  busy  building  up  his  company 
which  was  to  exploit  the  new  rich  northern 
lands  ;  he  was  not  going  to  allow  any  stupid 
objections  to  stand  in  the  way  ;  and  besides, 
everyone  knew  that  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  such 
unskilful  people  as  the  Matabele  was  a  perfectly 
harmless  weapon.  He  had  a  battle,  as  long 
and  as  difficult  as  that  which  had  won  the 
concession,  to  get  his  charter  from  the  British 
Government.  His  own  declared  policy  of 
independent  colonial  expansion,  as  much  as  the 
concession  itself,  was  a  cause  of  some  suspicion 
in  the  Tory  Government.  Luckily  he  had,  in 
both  his  politics  and  his  venture,  the  support 
of  Hofmeyr  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the 
Governor  ;  and  the  Imperial  Government, 
anxious  not  to  arouse  resentment  in  such  powerful 
circles  at  the  Cape,  overcame  its  scruples  and, 
in  October,  1889,  issued  the  Royal  Charter  of 
the  Company.  But  it  took  precautions.  Robin- 
son, on  his  return  to  England  in  April,  had 
already  been  replaced  by  Loch,  who  could 
be  trusted  to  uphold  Imperial  interests  ;  and 
it  was  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  the 
Charter,  that  all  other  concessionaries  in  the 
territory  were  to  be  satisfied  in  some  way,  and 
that  the  wishes  of  King  Lobengula  were  to  be 
considered,  and  his  consent  to  the  activities  of 
the  Company  obtained. 
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That  last  proviso  sounded  unnecessary.  But 
this  very  question  of  Lobengula's  consent 
proved  all  that  year,  and  was  to  prove  in  the 
future,  one  of  Rhodes'  greatest  difficulties.  The 
harassed  King  was  swayed,  now  by  his  desire 
for  the  comparative  wealth  the  concession 
seemed  to  offer  him,  now  by  the  suggestions 
which  poured  into  his  ears  from  such  Europeans 
as  still  jostled  about  him,  and  now  by  the  fierce 
young  captains  of  his  regiments  who  resented 
the  coming  of  the  white  men.  Early  in  1889  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  recognize  the  Rudd 
concession.  For  Rhodes,  that  meant  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only.  Part  at  least  of  Loben- 
gula's country,  probably  Mashonaland,  must 
be  occupied,  in  order  that  the  King's  vacilla- 
tions might  be  checked,  controlled  by  the 
visible  reality  of  settlers.  The  other  stipulation 
about  the  satisfying  of  other  concessionaries  also 
raised  difficulties,  for,  while  the  negotiations  for 
the  Charter  were  going  on,  rival  fortune- 
hunters  were  swarming  into  the  territory, 
striving  for,  and  some  of  them  getting,  all 
manner  of  rights,  trading,  hunting,  grazing, 
mining  and  what  not.    Even  the  Portuguese, 


until  now  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain  a  show  of 
authority  from  the  East  Coast  up  to  the 
Penhalonga  Mountains,  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves, and  were  soon  making  grandiose  claims 
to  lands  which  jutted  far  into  Mashonaland. 
Rhodes  left  the  Portuguese  to  the  Imperial 
authorities  to  deal  with,  and  the  Portuguese  in 
the  face  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  Britain 
subsided,  muttering.  With  the  other  inter- 
lopers, both  in  Lobengula's  country  and  in 
Northern  Bechuanaland,  Rhodes  dealt  himself. 
Some  were  forestalled,  some  bought  out,  and, 
at  last,  he  could  say  with  truth  that  he  owned 
or  controlled  all  the  mineral  concessions. 

RHODES  AND  HIS  ALLIES 

All  this  meant  work,  influence,  money  and 
men  ;  and  Rhodes  supplied  all.  He  himself, 
with  his  apparently  unlimited  self-effacing 
energy,  was  moving  rapidly  towards  the  great 
climax  of  his  life.  He  was  active  in  politics 
again,  so  active,  so  quick-brained,  so  im- 
pressive in  his  achievements,  that  already  great 
men  like  Hofmeyr  and  de  Villiers  and  Merriman 
were  pointing  to  this  greater  man  as  the  future 


RHODES  AND  HIS  CABINET 

//;  July,  1890,  Rhodes,  combining  with  Sauer  to  overthrow  Sprigg's  government,  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Cape  Colony,  his  Cabinet  consisting  of  Sauer,  Merriman,  Sivewright,  Rose-Innes  and  Fame.    In  May, 
1893,  the  team  was  reconstructed,  Rhodes  and  Faure  alone  remaining,  with  a  set  of  new  colleagues. 
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leader  of  the  Colony.  He  was  active  in  finance, 
so  active,  that  by  1890  he  had  formed  the  rich 
Goldfields  Company  in  Johannesburg,  and  was 
the  controller  of  the  diamond  output  of 
Kimberley  with  his  De  Beers'  corporation.  It 
was  not  for  merely  personal  gain  that  he  had 
beaten  Barnato  in  the  fight  for  the  diamond 
mines  ;  for  he  meant  to  use  the  resources  of 
De  Beers  for  the  furtherance  of  his  northern 
plans,  and  made  certain  that  in  his  agreements 
he  had  authority  to  do  so.  And  he  was  active 
in  finding  the  men  to  work  for  him,  in  the 
North,  and  men,  hundreds  of  men,  to  go 
North,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  to  settle  the  new 
country.  At  the  Cape  he  won  to  his  side 
Robinson,  until  he  was  recalled,  Hofmeyr  with 
his  Bond,  Sauer,  and  a  host  of  others  ;  for  work 
in  the  field  he  had  Rudd,  Maguire,  Thompson, 
and  above  all,  Jameson. 

"  DR.  JIM  " 

Jameson  was,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  stature,  the 
perfect  pioneer,  ready  at  a  word  from  Rhodes, 
and  sometimes  without  it,  to  do  anything,  risk 
anything,  go  anywhere.  He  was  practising 
medicine,  happily  enough,  at  Kimberley  when 
he  fell  first  under  the  spell  of  Rhodes,  and  saw, 
with  Rhodes'  eyes,  the  Northern  dream.  Soon, 
somewhat  to  his  own  astonishment,  he  found 
himself  in  Matabeleland,  sometimes  braving 
the  King's  dangerous  displeasure,  but  more 
often  winning  the  King's  favour  with  his  per- 
suasive tongue,  his  gaiety  and  his  fortunate 
ability  to  relieve  the  King's  gout.  Back  and 
forth  he  went  between  Rhodes  and  Lobengula, 
carrying  reports  and  messages,  smoothing  over 
difficulties,  tireless,  fearless.  When  Lobengula 
cancelled  the  Rudd  concession,  who  but 
Jameson  should  arrive,  hot-foot,  to  smooth 
ruffled  feathers,  to  make  the  fat  black  face  smile 
again  upon  Rhodes  ;  when,  at  last,  the  column 
of  Pioneers  lay  on  the  Bechuanaland  border 
ready  to  march  through  Matabeleland,  who 
but  Jameson  should  gain  the  road  from  the 
doubtful  King  ;  and  who  but  Jameson  should 
become  "  the  eye  and  hand  of  Rhodes  "  in  the 
first  settlement  of  Mashonaland  ?  Certainly 
Rhodes  was  lucky  in  his  lieutenant,  or,  it  may 
be,  Rhodes  was  astute  in  his  choice  of  the  right 
man  for  the  right  job. 

At  length,  Rhodes'  Company  got  its  Charter 
and  the  British  South  Africa  Company  came 
into  being.  It  was  a  company,  in  form  and 
scope,  something  like  those  great  companies 


H.  NICHOLI.S 


DIAMOND  MAGNATE  OFF  DUTY 
Barney  Barnato  (holding  dog)  with  a  friend,  outside 
his  residence  at  Doornfontein,  Johannesburg,  setting 
out  for  a  rickshaw  ride. 

which,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Elizabethan 
explorers,  had  turned  their  bold  adventurings 
to  profit  ;  but  it  had,  in  addition,  the  financial 
resources  of  the  modern  joint-stock  company. 

A  man  after  Rhodes'  own  heart,  young 
Captain  Johnson,  had  contracted  to  take  the 
Pioneers  into  Mashonaland  for  a  sum  which 
seemed  to  Rhodes  incredibly  small.  And  early 
in  the  new  year  the  column  of  wagons,  with 
complete  ox-teams,  native  labourers  and  equip- 
ment, stood  ready  to  move,  and  the  Pioneers 
and  the  500  Bechuanaland  Police  who  were 
to  guard  the  train  were  restive  to  be  off.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  June  that  the  march 
began,  for  Loch,  the  Governor,  ever  cautious 
and  not  a  little  suspicious  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise, wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  invasion, 
for  such  it  clearly  was,  however  peaceful, 
would  not  result  in  instant  war  with  the 
Matabele. 

But  at  last  the  wagons  began  to  jolt  off  across 
the  veld,  as  the  Trekker  wagons  had  moved  off 
from  the  Colony  some  fifty  years  before.  But 
these  new  trekkers  went,  not  as  the  Voortrekkers 
had  gone,  sternly,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  before  them  and  a  religious  faith  in 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  but  gaily,  with 
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shouts  and  laughter  and  high  hopes  of  a  good 
life  and  quick  fortune. 

Lobengula,  in  deference  to  his  word  to 
Jameson,  gave  the  Road,  though  Matabele 
warriors  watched  the  column  from  behind 
rocks  and  bushes  all  the  way  from  the  borders  of 
Bechuanaland,  through  the  Pass  called  Provi- 
dential in  the  mountains,  and  on  to  the  tawny 
plateau  of  Mashonaland.  The  column  moved 
cautiously  by  day  with  scouts  thrown  out,  and 
at  night  the  lager  of  wagons  was  guarded  by 
searchlights  and  machine  guns.  And  always 
ihe  leaders  listened  with  ears  pricked  to  hear 
the  cry  of  a  hyena,  which  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  Matabele  attack. 

Jameson  led  the  wagons  into  Mashonaland, 
arranged  for  the  building  of  forts  at  Victoria 
and  Charter,  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  watched  the  settlers  disperse  into  the 
countryside  eager  to  begin  the  search  for  gold, 
and  then,  with  two  companions,  set  out  to  find 
an  easy  road  to  the  east  coast  for  the  new 
settlement.  After  an  early  disaster  in  which 
he  and  his  friends  lost  all  their  clothes  and 
equipment,  the  little  party,  protected  from  the 
merciless  tropical  sun  only  by  undervests, 
paddled  desperately  down  the  Pungwe  River, 
to  be  picked  up  by  a  coasting  steamer  at  the 
mouth,  when  every  man  was  almost  at  the  end 
of  his  tether.  Back  to  Cape  Town  went  Jameson 
to  report  to  Rhodes,  and  then,  within  a  few 
months,  back  to  Mashonaland,  this  time  to  busy 
himself  with  trying  to  get  concessions  in  Gaza- 
land,  and  planning  the  line  of  the  northern  cable- 
way  which  was  part  of  Rhodes'  great  scheme. 

THE  LAND  CONCESSION 

Very  soon  after  the  Pioneers  had  broken  into 
Mashonaland  new  troubles  began,  not  only  for 
the  Pioneers  but  for  Rhodes  himself,  and  for 
his  Chartered  Company.  For  Rhodes,  though 
he  had  planned  his  means  with  characteristic 
brilliance,  had,  with  unusual  incompetence,  left 
his  end  to  look  after  itself.  Some  at  least  of 
the  fresh  crop  of  troubles  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, but  they  were  not.  First  in  importance 
and  urgency,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pioneers 
were  quickly  spreading  themselves  over  the 
country,  was  the  question  of  the  Company's 
right  to  give  grants  of  land.  The  much- 
advertised  concessions  gave  only  the  rights  to 
minerals,  but  no  sort  of  rights  to,  or  control  of, 
land.  Rhodes  and  his  friends  quickly  set  to 
,  work  to  put  this  little  matter  right.  Loben- 


gula, understanding  the  flaw  in  the  concessions, 
tried  with  some  shrewdness  to  split  the  strange 
new  forces  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  him. 
Now  he  was  busy  negotiating  with  one  Lippert, 
of  Johannesburg,  for  the  granting  of  land  rights, 
and  to  the  King's  satisfaction  the  deal  was 
quickly  concluded  and  Lippert  found  himself  the 
owner  of  wide  powers  in  respect  of  land  in 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  But  the 
King's  satisfaction  was  short-lived.  His  native 
shrewdness  proved  to  be  no  match  for  the 
brilliance  of  Rhodes  and  the  mysteries  of  joint- 
stock  companies.  Lippert,  it  turned  out,  was 
a  near  relative  of  Beit,  Rhodes'  partner,  and 
very  soon  the  land  concession  was  lying  safely 
in  Rhodes'  pocket,  and  would,  in  good  time, 
become  the  property  of  the  Company. 

TROUBLE  WITH  THE  PORTUGUESE 

That  matter  settled,  the  other  troubles  which 
loomed  menacingly  on  the  horizon  could  be 
dealt  with.  The  Portuguese,  forgetful  of  the 
rebuff  they  had  so  recently  received,  again 
grew  restive,  this  time  about  the  concessions  in 
Gazaland,  and  the  exploits  of  Jameson  who 
was  busy  supplying  Chief  Gungunhana  of 
Gazaland  with  guns  and  ammunition.  The 
Portuguese  made  vigorous  protests  and  a  feeble 
show  of  force,  but  once  again  they  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  their  fantastic  claims  and  to 
content  themselves  with  a  boundary  line  which 
at  least  allowed  them  to  keep  Beira.  In  the 
South,  in  the  Republic,  the  Boers,  too,  were 
restless.  Under  the  patronage  of  Joubert,  one 
Vorster  was  openly  organizing  a  Northern 
Trek,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  creating  a 
new  republic  across  the  Limpopo.  The  com- 
bined influence  of  Rhodes,  Loch,  and  Hofmeyr 
with  his  Bond,  the  diplomatic  disapproval  of 
President  Kruger,  and  finally,  Jameson's  band 
of  troopers  lying  across  the  Limpopo  bristling 
with  guns,  killed  the  trek  at  its  very  inception. 
Within  the  newly-annexed  territory  itself  there 
was  the  danger  of  the  rising  resentment  of  the 
Matabele  suddenly  flaring  out  into  rebellion. 

By  the  end  of  1891  the  land  question,  and  the 
menace  of  interference  by  Portuguese,  Boers 
and  Matabele  had  been  dealt  with  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Rhodes,  and  nearly  everybody 
else.  But  there  were  other  dangers,  which, 
though  they  were  not  overt  and  physical, 
struck  at  the  very  roots  and  structure  of  the 
Company  itself.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
probably  because  of  the  blinding  cloud  of  glory 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  GOLDFIELDS 

A  very  early  picture  showing  workers,  black  ana"  white,  at  the  De  Kaap  mines  in  the  alluvial  gold  fields  near 
Barberton,  the  scene  of  the  earliest  "  rushes,"  where,  with  primitive  working  methods  and  unspecialized 
equipment,  before  the  Rand  fields  were  exploited,  many  fortunes  were  won  and  still  more  hearts  broken. 


which  had  enveloped  the  northern  adventure, 
no  one,  not  even  the  shareholders,  had 
enquired  whether  the  Chartered  Company  was 
the  actual  owner  of  Lobengula's  concessions. 
And  now,  in  1891,  it  became  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  Rhodes  and  his  fellow  directors  to 
disclose  to  the  shareholders  the  fact  that  the 
Company  owned  nothing  in  the  way  of  con- 
cessions. These,  it  seemed,  were  the  property 
of  Rhodes  personally,  and  a  few  of  his  associ- 
ates, who  had,  after  their  initial  successes  as  the 
Central  Search  Association,  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  United  Concessions  Company. 
This  company,  it  further  appeared,  was  willing 
to  sell  its  rights  to  the  Chartered  Company  for 
1,000,000  £1  shares  in  the  Company,  which 
would  give  the  concessionaries  one-half  the  net 
profits  of  the  Company.  To  facilitate  the 
purchase,  these  vendor-shares  were  to  be  created 
by  doubling  the  capital  of  the  Company. 

RHODES  DISCREDITED 

There  were,  by  the  time  this  proposition 
was  made,  thousands  of  new  shareholders  in 
the  Company,  men  and  women,  who  had 
bought  their  shares  at  top  prices  in  the  boom 


which  had  followed  the  settlement  of  Mashona- 
land,  and  which  had  enabled  many  of  the 
original  shareholders  to  realize  a  good  profit. 
And  now,  not  the  prestige  of  Rhodes,  not  his 
magnificent  achievements,  not  even  his  position 
as  Premier  of  the  Colony — the  peak  he  had 
reached  in  June,  1890 — could  protect  him 
from  resentment.  The  proposed  increase  of 
capital  was  postponed  and  Rhodes  did  what 
he  could  to  placate  shareholders.  But  the 
damage  was  done.  The  Chartered  Company, 
so  newly  born,  so  brilliantly  ushered  into  being, 
began  to  slip  into  a  decline.  And  the  process 
was  hastened  by  the  rumours  now  flying  from 
the  North,  that  the  great  gold  reef,  the  reef  I 
which  was  to  rival  that  of  Johannesburg  in 
richness,  did  not  exist,  in  Mashonaland  at  least. 

Within  Mashonaland,  Jameson  was  doing 
his  best  to  administer  the  settlement.  But 
with  his  limited  means,  efficiency  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  as  limited.  Desperately,  he  tried  I 
to  bolster  up  his  finances  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  upon  the  natives,  an  action  which  the 
concessions  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  made  to  cover,  and  which  brought  him 
the  swift  reprimand  of  Loch  at  Cape  Town. 
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Rhodes,  too,  had  done  his  best  to  help  the 
little  community.  He  had  poured  money  into 
the  country  ;  his  cable-line  to  Salisbury  was 
being  pushed  on  ;  his  railway,  which  he  had 
deviated  along  the  Transvaal  Border,  was 
thrusting  through  the  arid  bush  country  of 
Bechuanaland  ;  he  had  loyally  supported  the 
loyal  Jameson  in  his  difficult  task.  And  yet  after 
two  short  years  of  struggle,  it  all  seemed  wasted, 
wasted  effort,  wasted  money. 

WAR  WITH  THE  MATABELE 

At  that  moment,  probably  the  darkest  in  all 
Rhodes'  successful  life,  chance,  with  Lobengula 
as  its  instrument,  threw  Matabeleland  into  the 
arms  of  the  Company.  Rhodes  had  long  looked 
covetously  at  Matabeleland,  which  it  seemed, 
now  that  Mashonaland  had  proved  barren  of 
gold,  contained  that  mythical  reef.  He  had 
chosen  Mashonaland  for  his  first  settlement, 
because  he  had  not  wanted  to  disturb 
Lobengula  unduly,  but  he  had  often  regretted 
that  decision.  And  now  Lobengula  played 
right  into  his  hands. 

In  the  early  months  of  1893,  the  Matabele 
warriors,  always  restive  since  the  coming  of 
the  white  men,  began  to  vent  their  impatience 
upon  the  unfortunate  Mashona,  who,  though 
they  were  traditionally  subjects  of  the  Matabele, 
had  shown  themselves  docile  enough  in  the 
presence  of  their  new  white  masters.  At 
last,  in  July,  1893,  when  some  Matabele 
impis  had  fallen  upon  Mashona  kraals  at 
Victoria  in  grim  earnest,  and  Jameson  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Lobengula,  the  troubled  King 
knew  that  the  floodgates  were  going  down. 

Jameson,  with  the  authority  of  Rhodes'  wire 
telling  him  to  read  Luke  xiv,  31,  gathered 
volunteers  where  he  could,  from  Mashonaland, 
from  Johannesburg,  from  the  Colony,  and 
marched  on  Bulawayo.  The  war  was  short 
and  sharp.  The  Bechuanaland  Police,  well- 
armed  and  mounted,  rendered  great  service  by 
diverting  large  Matabele  forces  from  the 
thrust  at  Bulawayo,  and  defeating  them  in  a 
rapid  succession  of  engagements  in  the  Matoppo 
Mountains.  Here  and  there  the  Matabele  had 
small  successes,  the  police  and  the  volunteers 


had  a  few  casualties,  and  Major  Wilson  with 
his  valiant  band,  cornered  on  the  Shangani, 
fought  and  were  wiped  out  to  the  last  man. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  war  was  over, 
Lobengula  dead,  and  Matabeleland  in  the 
hands  of  Rhodes. 

The  dream  of  the  great  federation  of  states 
stretching  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  was  at 
last  beginning  to  materialize.  The  new  vast 
lands  made  up  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabele- 
land combined  were  soon  to  become  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  beyond  that,  Britain  had  made 
itself  secure  in  East  and  Central  Africa  right 
up  to  the  Sudan  and  Egypt.  Rhodes,  elected 
again  to  the  Premiership  in  1894,  set  to  work 
to  weld  these  elements  together  into  one  mighty 
whole.  But,  before  that  great  consummation 
could  come  about,  he  knew  that  matters  in 
South  Africa  must  be  rounded  off.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  Republics  in  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  must  be  made  to  see  that  their 
future,  their  only  hope  of  progress,  lay  in  their 
becoming  members  of  the  federation  of  states. 

RHODES   TRIUMPHANT  AGAIN 

Kruger,  showing  signs  of  growing  friendship 
towards  the  Germans,  was  soon  made  to  feel 
his  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  On 
January  1,  1893,  as  the  result  of  an  agreement 
between  Rhodes'  government  at  the  Cape  and 
the  Netherlands  Railway  Company,  which  had 
the  building  of  the  line  from  the  Portuguese 
border,  the  first  train  from  Cape  Town  steamed 
into  Pretoria  ;  and  Kruger  was  forced  to 
realize  his  dependence  upon  the  Colony.  In 
September,  1894,  Rhodes,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cape,  formally  annexed  Pondoland  and,  in 
May,  1895,  that  long-disputed  Tonga  Territory, 
and  even  the  lands  of  those  two  chiefs  who  had 
been  friendly  to  Kruger  were  annexed,  without 
further  ado,  by  Britain.  The  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  South  African  Republic  stood 
now  surrounded  by  a  British  ring. 

But  the  federation,  at  least  in  Rhodes' 
pattern  for  it,  was  soon  to  be  blown  sky  high  by 
events  which,  even  now,  were  moving  towards 
the  explosion.  And  the  vortex  of  the  storm 
was  Johannesburg. 
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LEANDER  STARR  JAMESON 
Dr. — afterwards  Sir — Leander  Starr  Jameson,  Rhodes'  lieutenant  and  right-hand  man,  whose  "  raid  "  into 
the  Transvaal  in  support  of  the  Uitlanders,  disastrous  fiasco  as  it  turned  out,  helped  to  make  inevitable  the 
Boer- British  conflict  and  through  it  the  eventual  reconciliation  of  interests  of  all  white  South  Africa. 


PRELUDE  TO  WAR 

The  Jameson  Raid  and  Its  Aftermath 


At  the  age  of  six,  Leander  Starr  Jameson 
drank  a  glass  of  sherry  and  remarked  : 
"  Now  I  feel  as  if  I  could  go  and  do 
everything."  It  is  not  recorded  whether  he 
drank  sherry  before  his  famous  Raid. 

He  may  have  felt  he  could  do  the  job,  but 
tie  accomplished  exactly  nothing  for  his  side. 
The  Uitlanders  still  had  their  grievances,  but 
Jameson  gave  Kruger  a  cast-iron  case  by 
putting  them  entirely  in  the  wrong. 

Even  assuming  that  the  proposed  rising  in 
Johannesburg,  backed  by  a  supporting  raid  from 
Bechuanaland,  had  any  justification,  Jameson 
was  the  wrong  man  to  put  in  command.  His 
administrative  power  in  Rhodesia  had  allowed 
him  unlimited  freedom  of  action  and  he  was 
no  longer  amenable  to  discipline.  That, 
coupled  with  his  lust  for  action  and  his  habitual 
impatience,  made  success  dependent  on 
Johannesburg's  rising  wholeheartedly.  But  the 
city  did  not  rise  ;  Jameson  was  told  to  stop, 
and  refused.    Disaster  followed. 

The  plan  had  been  simple.  Uitlanders  in 
the  newly-formed  National  Union  in  Johannes- 
burg were  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Kruger. 
They  planned  to  rise  in  revolt  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  treated  with  contempt — as  they 
5uessed  it  would  be.  When  the  Boers  naturally 
took  measures  against  them,  an  appeal  would 
be  sent  to  Jameson,  waiting  in  readiness  on  the 
border  with  fifteen  hundred  armed  men.  The 


sequence  of  events  after  that  was  to  be,  first, 
the  appearance  of  Rhodes  as  mediator,  followed 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson.  Secondly,  the  Boers  would  sur- 
render and  the  Transvaal  would  be  incor- 
porated in  Rhodes'  dream  of  a  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

But  things  did  not  happen  like  that.  To 
begin  with,  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders, 
while  undoubtedly  existing,  were  not  nearly  so 
serious  as  Rhodes  persuaded  them  they  were. 
In  seizing  on  the  chance  of  unrest  in  Johannes- 
burg to  upset,  and  thus  to  acquire,  Kruger's 
republic,  Rhodes  overcalled  his  hand. 

Uitlanders  had  talked  of  revolution  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  got  used  to  the  idea.  Sud- 
denly they  found  Rhodes  and  Jameson  pitch- 
forking them  into  it,  one  from  the  impressive 
position  of  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape,  the 
other  from  the  Bechuana  border.  Rhodes  had 
promises,  Jameson  had  men  and  guns.  Arms 
for  Johannesburg  were  smuggled  in  oil  drums. 

Excuses  were  made.  The  Uitlanders  wanted 
revolution,  certainly,  but  only  when  it  suited 
them.  Besides,  the  market  chose  that  moment 
to  boom,  and  the  opportunity  to  reap  large 
profits  from  gold-mining  seemed  more  im- 
portant than  the  promise  of  liberation  from  the 
rule  of  Kruger.  Then  the  Uitlanders  decided 
that  the  question  of  the  flag  ought  to  be  settled. 
Some  wanted  the  Union  Jack,  others  wanted  to 


HORACE  NICHOLLS 


WAITING  FOR  JAMESON 
The  Uitlanders,  some  of  whom  are  seen  here  with  native  labourers  at  Johannesburg,  had  talked  of 
evolution  for  a  long  time.    When  Rhodes  and  Jameson  began  to  pitchfork  them  into  action  excuses 
were  found  for  delay,  but  the  Raid  was  soon  to  force  their  hand. 
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keep  the  Transvaal  flag.  Some  did  not  care. 
Emissaries  went  back  and  forth  to  Rhodes  at 
the  Cape.  Telegrams  buzzed  between  Jameson 
and  the  Reformers  and  Rhodes.  The  Raid 
was  on,  then  it  was  off,  then  it  was  on  again. 
Finally,  it  was  fixed  for  December  q8.  But  the 
Uitlanders  discovered  that  to  be  during 
Johannesburg  Race  Week,  and  called  it  off 
once  more. 

Jameson  became  impatient  and  threatened 
to  march  of  his  own  accord.  Panic-stricken 
wires  begged  him  to  stay  back.  Meanwhile 
Chamberlain,  the  British  Colonial  Secretary, 
refused  to  back  up  Rhodes  in  the  rising  and  the 
National  Union  signed  an  armistice  with 
Kruger  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  a  fury  of 
impatience,  Jameson  wired  his  intention  to 
leave  for  the  Transvaal  the  following  night,  and 


"  OOM  PAUL "  WITH  HIS  WIFE 
Paul  Kruger,  the  rugged  father  of  a  brave  people,  was  a  Voor- 
trekker.    As  a  boy  of  14  he  had  crossed  the  Orange  and  ridden 
into  the  Transvaal,  of  which  he  was  to  become  President. 


angrily  repeated  the  threat  next  day.  Rhodes 
did  not  receive  that  wire  for  some  hours  and 
Jameson  never  received  his  urgent  order  to 
stop  because  he  had  cut  the  wires. 

Tragedy  was  about  to  stalk  out  of  a  forest 
of  deceit  and  muddle  and  half-heartedness. 
Jameson  at  least  could  take  the  credit  for  being 
the  one  man  to  do  anything  practical.  But, 
while  Rhodes  waited  at  the  Cape  for  all  the 
world  to  know  his  shame,  drinking  to  the  success 
of  the  Raid  was  another  tale  added  to  the 
Decameron  of  inefficiency.  The  trooper  ordered 
to  cut  the  telegraph  wires  to  Pretoria  spent  some 
time  in  ruining  a  farmer's  fence  with  his 
drunken  fingers  and  then  reported  the  job 
done.  The  only  wires  uncut  were  those  to; 
Kruger's  headquarters.  The  shrewd  old  Presi- 
dent knew  all  about  Jameson's  movements 
from  the  start  of  the  Raid. 

Completely  satisfied  that  he  could 
take  Johannesburg  and  win  a  great 
victory  for  Rhodes,  Jameson  marched 
out  to  Pitsani  Potlugo  at  half-past 
six  on  Sunday  evening,  December  29. 
He  had  only  five  hundred  men,  for 
he  had  never  acquired  his  promised 
fifteen  hundred  and  had  lost  many 
who  refused  to  fight  for  anybody 
except  Queen  Victoria.  Sir  John 
Willoughby  was  in  military  com-- 
mand.  The  armaments  consisted  of 
one  i2i-pounder  gun  and  six 
maxims. 

Jameson  had  two  more  chances 
to  give  up  the  venture.  Before  he 
was  a  day  on  the  road,  a  message 
came  in  from  Joubert,  the  Boer 
General,  asking  him  why  he  was 
breaking  international  law  with  an 
armed  force.  This  message  was 
acknowledged  but  otherwise  ignored. 
Later  came  another  dusty  rider  with 
copies  of  the  High  Commissioner's 
final  rejection  of  the  Raid  and  re- 
newed pleas  from  the  Cape  to  stop 
Knowing  now  that  the  Boers  were 
awake,  Jameson  judged  his  retreai 
to  be  cut  off  in  any  case.  He  there' 
fore  decided  once  and  for  all  to 
continue.  This  fiery  spirit  refusec 
to  consider  the  idea  of  surrendering 
without  a  fight  of  some  sort. 

From  that  time  the  Boers  wen 
always  in  contact  with  the  force 
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though  not  a  shot  was  fired  till  they  reached  a 
drift  ten  miles  from  Krugersdorp.  Here  thirty 
Boers  forced  Willoughby  to  deploy  his  men  and 
lost  him  ten  valuable  hours  before  withdrawing 
without  a  casualty. 

Those  tactics  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Raiders  had  ridden  three  nights  and  two 
days,  always  with  the  fear  of  attack  hanging 
over  them.  Sleep  had  been  too  short,  rations 
inadequate.  A  hundred  Boers  marched  solemnly 
a  mile  behind  the  rear-guard.  Beyond  Van 
Oudtshoorn,  three  more  parties  appeared,  one 
on  each  flank,  one  in  front.  The  silent 
shepherding  went  on  interminably.  Action  was 
coming,  but  at  the  place  chosen  and  manned 
by  the  Boers.  They  were  already  dictating  to 
a  force  that  had  thought  itself  to  be  doing  so. 

JAMESON'S  WATERLOO 

Krugersdorp  was  the  prelude  to  Waterloo 
for  Jameson.  Willoughby  had  suggested  avoid- 
ing the  place  because  of  its  defensive  strength, 
but  had  been  overruled  by  Jameson.  And  so 
the  force  came  over  a  ridge  to  see  the  road 
sloping  down  in  front  of  them,  crossing  a  stream 
and  then  climbing  a  great  bare  hill.  A  mine 
building  stood  on  the  crest  and  a  house  on  the 
left  of  the  road.  Rifle  pits  had  been  dug  along 
the  road  by  the  stream,  and  the  boulders  on  the 
ridge  were  alive  with  snipers. 

Shelling  the  ridge  was  useless,  because  the 
boulders  gave  excellent  cover.  An  attack  by  a 
hundred  men  was  heavily  defeated.  It  was 
the  same  all  round.  The  place  was  impreg- 
nable unless  attacked  from  the  rear  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  that.  Only 
the  way  to  the  right  lay  clear.  Willoughby' 
cleverly  retired  on  that  flank  and  might  even 
then  have  got  away  on  the  Johannesburg  road 
but  for  an  extraordinary  accident. 

The  sound  of  heavy  firing  came  from 
Krugersdorp.  Thinking  that  Johannesburg 
ihad  at  last  sent  out  a  force,  Willoughby  tore 
!back  along  the  line  of  his  own  retreat.  He 
only  found  that  two  Boer  parties  had  met  and 
celebrated  by  firing  shots  in  the  air,  and  so 
the  retreat  was  carried  out  again  by  dog-tired 
men  and  precious  time  frittered  away.  As 
idark  came  the  Boers  closed  in  on  every  hand 
and  the  weary  Raiders  slept  on  their  rifles, 
waiting  uneasily  for  the  dawn. 

With  daylight,  they  marched  out,  harassed 
all  the  time  by  a  dropping  fire  from  the  Boers 
kvho  rode  the  hills  above  them.    The  Raid 


was  shepherded  again,  just  as  it  had  been  to 
Krugersdorp.  The  last  scene  was  about  to 
begin.  At  Doornkop  the  Boers  had  taken  up 
positions  which  a  gallant  attack  failed  to  move. 
Worn  out  by  eighty-six  hours'  marching  and 
nearly  a  day  without  food  ;  faced  by  a  cul-de- 
sac  guarded  from  above,  and  the  only  exit 
from  which  led  straight  to  disaster,  Jameson's 
raiders  surrendered.  The  Boer  Commander, 
Cronje,  guaranteed  the  safety  of  all  lives  in 
return  for  surrender  of  arms.  And  the  men 
who  had  set  out  so  jauntily  from  Pitsani  were 
marched  into  Pretoria  on  January  3  to  the 
end  of  their  journey — gaol. 

While  the  first  excitement  of  the  Raid  and 
its  defeat  was  in  the  air,  Kruger  gave  a  masterly 
exhibition  of  diplomacy.  He  was  not  entirely 
out  of  the  war.  Johannesburg  had  served  out 
arms  and  the  Uitlanders  had  been  stirred  by 
Jameson's  showy  effort.  There  was  no  real 
safety,  and  no  guarantee  that  war  would  not 
break  out,  unless  the  city  laid  down  its  arms. 

THS  REFORMERS  IMPRISONED 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  British  High 
Commissioner,  who  came  up  to  mediate,  made 
a  poor  impression.  What  spirit  he  did  display 
was  easily  subdued  by  the  President.  Kruger 
assembled  his  burghers  in  likely  positions  and 
announced  that  no  harm  would  come  to  anybody 
so  long  as  the  peace  was  kept.  Before  the 
salutary  effect  had  worn  off,  he  hinted  that 
Jameson  and  his  leaders  might  be  shot  if  a 
rash  move  were  made.  Lastly,  he  relented 
with  genius,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the 
National  Union  for  an  amnesty  for  every  man 
who  disarmed.  He  asked  with  great  innocence 
for  proof  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  real 
leaders  and  was  handed  a  list  of  the  Committee 
members.  These  he  promptly  clapped  into 
gaol.  Utterly  out-manceuvred,  the  Reformers 
collapsed.  Kruger,  having  killed  both  the 
Raid  and  the  Rising  and  robbed  the  latter  of 
all  its  directing  hands,  sat  down  to  consider 
the  next  move.  He  had  performed  brilliantly, 
but  nobody  knew  better  than  he  that  the  dispute 
was  only  just  beginning.  The  first  move  had 
been  squashed,  largely  because  of  inefficiency 
and  prematurity.  When  the  real  fight  came, 
as  it  must  come,  unless  he  gave  up  everything 
he  held  most  dear,  it  would  be  long  and  bitter. 
There  was  much  thinking  to  be  done.  He  had 
gained  time  for  that  by  a  stupefying  victory. 

The  first  firm  action  came  surprisingly  from 
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the  Imperial  Government.  Kruger  intimated 
that  Jameson  and  the  whole  of  his  men  would 
be  punished  by  him,  which  was  a  breach  of  his 
agreement  with  Robinson.  When  firmly  told 
by  Chamberlain  that  serious  consequences 
would  follow  a  refusal  to  hand  over  Jameson 
to  British  police  as  agreed,  he  gave  way.  The 
rank  and  file  were  exempt  from  punishment  as 
having  only  obeyed  orders.  Jameson  and 
thirteen  officers  sailed  for  England  and  the 
Old  Bailey  on  January  2 1 . 

Kruger's  treatment  of  the  Committee,  lan- 
guishing in  gaol,  was  regarded  as  severe.  Four 
received  sentences  of  death,  the  remainder 
terms  of  two  years  and  fines  of  £200.  But 
the  President  knew  he  could  not  carry  out  the 
capital  sentences.  He  presented  humble  peti- 
tions for  them  to  sign  ;  remitted  the  death 
sentences,  and  extracted  £212,000  in  all  in  the 
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shape  of  fines.  Even  that  hard-headed  olc 
money-maker  Barney  Barnato  was  stirred  to 
go  to  Kruger  and  threaten  to  sell  up  all  hii 
mining  properties  and  go  into  liquidation 
The  threatened  loss  of  £200,000  a  month  hac 
an  appeal  for  the  President. 

While  all  the  argument  and  back-biting  anc 
repudiation  occasioned  by  the  Raid  went  on> 
two  things  became  concrete  facts.  First 
Rhodes  had  fallen.  No  man,  however  bigi 
could  survive  the  disclosure  that,  in  his  capacity 
as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape,  he  had  no' 
only  connived  at,  but  actively  supported 
revolution  in  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

The  second  concrete  thing  was  the  inevit- 
ability  of  war.     Uitlander  grievances  were 
unredressed.     The  only  existing  partnership 
between    Dutch    and  British,   that  betweer 
Rhodes  and  Hofmeyr,   had   been  shattered 
Wrorst  of  all,  racial  enmity  had  beer 
fanned  almost  to  conflagration  by 
the  Raid    and   the  trail  of  dirt) 
linen  that  followed  it. 

Coincidently  with  his  own  fal 
came  trouble  for  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  Rhodes'  Chartered 
dream.  He  had  resigned  from  the 
board  following  his    disgrace  buili 

 could  not  give  up  the  work  which 

:      was  indeed  his  life.    When  rinder- 

 ••      pest    swept    like   a   fire  through 

African  cattle  and  drove  the  starving 
Matabele  to  revolt,  Rhodes  weijt 
north  to  see  what  he  could  do. 

The  Matabele  had  taken  to  the 
hills  and  were  killing  and  looting 
Driven  perhaps  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  war  of  extermination  his 
colonists  wanted  would  finally  ruir 
his  Company,  Rhodes  carried  out  z 
magnificent  piece  of  work.  Un- 
armed, he  sought  their  chiefs  anc 
talked  with  them.  He  arranged 
food  for  them  and  made  a  peace 
which  he  kept.  The  Matabele  were 
saved  from  extermination. 

Farther  south,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  had  been  recalled  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  taken  his 
place. 

Kruger,  for  his  part,  went  methodi- 
cally about  the  buying  of  munitions, 
blandly  remarking  that  it  was 
necessary  in  case  another  raid  took 
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place.  And,  after  the  Kaiser's  congratulatory 
wire  after  the  Jameson  affair,  he  pushed 
republican  propaganda  in  the  Cape.  Jameson 
was  back  in  Africa.  With  characteristic  im- 
patience, he  urged  Rhodes  to  go  in  at  the  Cape 
and  snatch  victory  at  the  next  election. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg, 
and  he  was  confused  by  the  cross-currents  of 
politics  in  his  own  domain.  As  a  result,  the 
election  of  1898  saw  him  defeated  and  a 
Government  was  formed  by  Schreiner.  Rhodes 
had  half-heartedly  fought  the  election,  but  his 
heart  was  really  in  his  beloved  north  and  he 
had  brought  no  real  enthusiasm  to  bear.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  dying  man. 

All  the  time,  Milner  played  apparently  for 
an  understanding  with  Kruger.  The  chief 
grievance  of  the  Uitlanders — that  they  were  not 
allowed  the  franchise — had  to  be  settled  if  war 
was  to  be  avoided.  But  Kruger  quite  reason- 
ably thought  that,  if  the  Uitlanders  were  given 
the  franchise,  he  and  his  party  would  be  turned 
out  of  office  in  a  day,  which  was  equivalent  to 
losing  the  Transvaal  altogether. 

Since  the  Jameson  Raid,  the  question  had 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  idle  sniping 
between  Pretoria  and  London  on  the  question 
of  whether  Britain  had,  or  had  not,  suzerainty 
over  the  Transvaal.  But,  in  April,  1899,  the 
Uitlanders  dragged  the  quarrel  into  broad 
daylight  by  sending  a  petition  to  the  Imperial 
Government  begging  for  protection. 

Milner  went  north  to  meet  Kruger  in  Bloem- 
fontein  and  talk  the  matter  out.  Time  for  end- 
less discussion  had  gone.  Britain,  South  Africa 
and  the  world  expected  a  result. 

When  Milner  pressed  for  a  franchise  for  all 
who  had  resided  five  years  in  the  Transvaal, 
Kruger  countered  with  an  offer  of  seven  years 
and  many  attached  conditions.  Early  in  June, 
both  negotiators  were  back  in  their  capitals, 
trying  to  think  of  a  way  out.  Kruger  said  to 
1  his  people  :  "  The  other  side  has  not  conceded 
one  tittle,  and  I  could  not  give  more.  I  do 
not  want  war,  but  I  will  not  give  more  away." 

And,  down  at  the  Cape,  Milner  confessed  his 


failure  by  sending  a  serious  dispatch  home. 
"  The  case  for  intervention  is  overwhelming. 
The  only  attempted  answer  is  that  things  will 
right  themselves  if  left  alone.  But,  in  fact, 
the  policy  of  leaving  things  alone  has  been  tried 
for  years  and  it  has  led  to  their  going  from 
bad  to  worse."  He  concluded  with  the  ominous 
remark  :  "  I  can  see  nothing  which  will  put 
a  stop  to  this  mischievous  propaganda  but 
some  striking  proof  of  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  not  to  be  ousted  from 
its  position  in  South  Africa." 

But  negotiations  still  went  on.  The  Dutch 
in  the  Cape  produced  a  new  scheme  which  was 
placed  before  the  Transvaal  Raad  with 
Schreiner's  official  blessing.  Once  more  it 
was  hedged  round  with  difficult  conditions. 
But  as  it  was  felt  to  be  a  basis  on  which  talks 
might  begin,  the  Colonial  Secretary  suggested 
a  commission  from  each  Government  to  decide 
on  the  details  of  the  scheme.  Although  that 
proposal  went  before  the  Raad  on  August  7, 
1899,  no  answer  was  forthcoming. 

Chamberlain  waited  till  August  26  for  an 
answer  and  then  made  a  firm  speech  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Kruger  replied  to  it 
indirectly  by  offering  Milner's  original  scheme 
if  Britain  would  give  up  her  claim  to  suzerainty. 
The  answer  was  that,  though  all  other  con- 
ditions were  accepted,  suzerainty  would  never 
be  relinquished.  On  the  second  day  of 
September,  the  Transvaal  stopped  all  negotia- 
tions by  withdrawing  the  offer  of  franchise  and 
by  repudiating  the  suzerainty. 

A  week  later,  Britain  made  a  last  bid  for 
peace  in  a  note  offering  to  go  back  to  the  first 
franchise  offer  and  giving  new  concessions. 
Eut  the  spirit  of  the  note  was  spoilt  by  an 
opening  paragraph  which  stung  Transvaal 
opinion  by  its  tactless  wording  about  the 
Republic's  international  standing.  The  last 
paragraph  reserved  action  unless  a  speedy 
answer  was  forthcoming.  In  the  hushed  weeks 
while  the  world  waited  for  that  answer,  the 
rains  burst  on  South  Africa  and  a  green  carpet 
unrolled  on  the  veld.    That  was  the  real  answer. 
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WATCHING  FOR  THE  ENEMY 


Two  Boer  scouts  on  the  veld  near  Ladysmith.    Their  simple  equipment  includes  a  Zulu  cooking-pot  and  a 
cabin  trunk.    It  was  men  such  as  these,  with  their  great  fighting  traditions  and  their  superb  skill  at  marks- 
manship, who  held  the  British  forces  at  bay  for  many  months. 


HORACE  NICHOLLS 

FOOTSLOGGING  OVER  THE  VELD 
The  first  months  of  the  war  went  badly  against  the  British  forces.     These  weary  infantrymen  returning 
to  their  camp  were  to  be  harassed  endlessly  by  Boer  commandos  and  many  of  them  to  meet  their  end 
at  Talana  Hill,  Elandslaagte,  Nicholson's  Nek  or  Mafeking. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  GREATEST 

CRISIS 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Boer  War 


Events  now  moved  swiftly  to  a  dreadful 
climax.  After  months  of  negotiation,  all 
attempts  to  settle  the  dispute  by  peaceful 
means  had  failed,  and  the  claims  of  either  side 
could  only  be  decided  by  the  grim  arbitrament 
of  war. 

But  for  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  wonderful  gallantry  of  the 
Boer  troops,  the  war  might  have  been  a  very 
one-sided  affair.  The  Imperial  Government 
could  throw  the  resources  of  a  vast  empire 
into  this  conflict  with  a  relatively  weak  state. 
Yet  the  Boers  proved  themselves  to  be  formid- 
able fighters.  At  this  time  of  crisis  the  com- 
mando system  stood  the  Transvaal  in  good 
stead,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  the  Boers  struggled  on  with  amazing 
courage  and  tenacity. 

BRITAIN'S  FIRST  MISTAKE 

Britain,  indeed,  had  badly  under-estimated 
the  strength  of  her  adversary.  She  had  failed 
to  make  adequate  defensive  arrangements  in 
those  areas  of  South  Africa  which  still  remained 
under  her  control.  As  early  as  July,  Natal 
had  protested  and  had  been  promised  another 
inadequate  regiment.  That  appeal  was  re- 
peated early  in  September  in  almost  desperate 
terms.  It  was  then  more  or  less  clear  that,  if 
war  came,  the  Orange  Free  State  would  join 
the  Transvaal  and  produce  hostilities  on  a  large 
scale.  And,  although  reinforcements  were 
ordered,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Imperial 
Government  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
believe  in  mounted  farmers  as  serious  adver- 
saries. So,  when  Kxuger's  ultimatum  of 
October  9  brought  war  indeed,  the  position 
was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Downing  Street, 
satisfactory,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Cape,  Natal  and  Rhodesia,  absolutely 
dangerous. 

Britain  had  22,000  men  in  South  Africa  when 
the  order  was  given  to  open  fire.  Against 
these,  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the 
burghers  could  field  at  least  double  the  number. 
Moreover,  they  were  well-armed,  well-mounted 
and  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground.    They  also 


had  ideas  on  fighting  which  made  British 
military  text-books  obsolete  from  the  first  day. 
A  bloody  sequel  to  the  Manual  of  Infantry 
Training  was  written  at  Talana  Hill  and 
Colenso  and  Spion  Kop. 

When  the  word  was  given  the  Boers  flung  an 
army  against  Mafeking  under  Cronje  and 
another  against  Kimberley  under  Wessels. 
Having  shut  up  the  garrisons  of  both  towns, 
they  turned  to  their  major  plan,  the  invasion  of 
Natal.  It  was  the  richest  colony  agriculturally, 
it  was  the  early  promised  land  of  Boer  trekkers, 
and  its  defence  had  now  been  arrayed  with  a 
spearhead  at  Ladysmith. 

That  was  an  initial  error  on  the  part  of  the 
British  that  many  lives  and  much  money 
vanished  to  correct.  The  true  line  of  defence 
was  the  Tugela  River,  a  swirling  rampart  whose 
drifts  were  easy  to  man.  Instead,  anxious 
about  the  Dundee  coalfields,  the  British  flung 
Sir  George  White  and  valuable  men  plus  stores 
worth  a  million  pounds  into  a  town  that  was 
commanded  by  hills  in  two  directions.  It  was 
the  dumping  of  the  stores  that  made  the  defence 
farcical.  For  evacuation,  inevitable  in  the 
situation,  was  forbidden  by  the  enormous  value 
of  those  stores. 

BRITISH  DEFENCE  AND  BOER  ATTACK 
While  Kimberley  and  Mafeking  resigned 
themselves  to  a  long  captivity,  Piet  Joubert  rode 
south  to  Natal  with  12,000  men  from  Pretoria, 
Heidelburg,  Middelburg,  Krugersdorp,  Stan- 
derton,  Wakkerstroom  and  Ermelo.  He  had 
with  him  eighteen  of  the  finest  guns  ever 
brought  on  to  a  battlefield,  sixteen  Krupp 
field  guns  and  two  giant  Creusots.  Two  other 
bodies  were  also  converging  on  Natal,  com- 
mandos from  Utrecht  and  Swaziland,  aiming 
at  Dundee,  and  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
Corps  driving  on  the  Drakensberg  and  western 
Natal. 

The  errors  of  British  defence  were  only 
exceeded  by  those  of  the  Boers  in  attack.  Penn 
Symons,  arrayer  of  the  defence  because  White 
had  only  just  reached  South  Africa,  had  put 
the  whole  of  his  force  in  two  untenable  positions, 
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"  LONG  TOM  "  AT  MAFEKING 


When  the  Transvaal  Boers  took  the  field  their  equipment  included  some  of  the  finest  guns  ever  seen  on 
a  battlefield  at  that  time.     This  giant  Creusot,  known  as  "  Long  Tom,"  was  used  by  Cronje's  men  at 
the  siege  of  Maf eking.    Joubert,  moving  south,  had  two  more  of  them  in  his  train. 


Glencoe,  outside  Dundee,  and  Ladysmith.  It 
will  ever  be  a  mystery  why  the  Boers  did  not 
shell  both  places  to  pieces  from  the  hills, 
beleaguer  them  both  and  march  onward. 
Natal  was  ripe  for  the  picking  in  October, 
1899,  but  remained  ungathered  and  became  a 
reddened  battlefield. 

When  Lukas  Meyer  appeared  on  the  crest  of 
Talana  Hill  above  Dundee,  Penn  Symons' 
brigade  marched  out  to  do  battle  in  the  old 
style.  They  had  already  learned  two  things  : 
first,  that  the  Boers  were  firing  percussion  shells 
that  usually  failed  to  explode  on  soft  ground, 
and,  second,  that  the  famous  British  fifteen- 
pounders  were  completely  outranged  by 
Krupp's  latest  productions. 

An  infantry  attack  of  real  gallantry  carried 
the  hill  and  did  nothing  else.  Meyer  removed 
his  guns  before  the  crest  was  taken  and  his 
men  put  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  British 
on  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Penn 
Symons  himself  was  among  the  killed. 

Black  days  followed  for  Britain.  The  meagre 
satisfaction  of  driving  Meyer  off  Talana  Hill 
was  wiped  out  by  the  exploits  of  two  hundred 


cavalrymen.  They  had  been  sent  round  to 
worry  Meyer's  right  flank,  but  either  were  not 
warned,  or  forgot,  that  other  Boer  forces  were  on 
the  march.  They  walked  into  one  of  those 
forces  in  broken  country,  fought  till  their 
ammunition  was  finished  and  then  surrendered. 

SIEGE  OF  LADYSMITH  BEGINS 
Talana  Hill  was  useless.  It  was  Glencoe 
that  was  wrong.  Colonel  Yule,  now  in  com- 
mand, moved  his  worried  force  out  to  the  other 
side  of  the  town.  He  was  at  once  plastered 
with  shell  from  the  giant  Creusot  guns  and 
harried  back  again.  It  was  plain  to  him  then, 
as  it  should  have  been  plain  to  the  high  com- 
mand at  the  start,  that  Dundee  could  not  be 
defended.  And  so  the  entire  force  retreated 
to  a  junction  with  White  in  the  cul-de-sac  of 
Ladysmith.  The  retreat  was  only  made  possi- 
ble by  two  actions  fought  at  the  orders  of  Sir 
George  White.  At  Elandslaagte,  French  cleared 
one  section  of  the  road  with  a  brilliant  little 
action  while  White  himself  secured  the  re- 
mainder of  the  route  by  a  small  victory  at 
Rietfontein.    It  probably  did  not  matter  to 
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CRONJE'S  COMMANDO 

General  Cronje  with  wen  of  his  commando  at  the  siege  of  Mafeking.    The  General  is  the  second  from  the 
left  in  the  foreground — dwarfed  by  many  of  the  sturdy  giants  among  his  men.    At  Mafeking  he  held 
the  British  garrison  in  captivity,  but  was  himself  subsequently  captured  by  Lord  Roberts. 


the  Boers  that  the  men  they  might  have  annihi- 
lated or  taken  prisoner  were  going  to  be  shut  up 
in  Ladysmith.  It  saved  them  food,  ammunition 
and  worry  and  the  effect  was  just  the  same. 

Before  the  advancing  Boer  armies  could  join 
and  ensure  investment  of  Ladysmith,  White 
attempted  to  deal  them  a  shattering  blow.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  dug 
in  and  waited  for  the  reinforcements  then  on 
the  high  seas.  But  that  was  not  White's 
mentality.  He  was  a  fighter.  So,  as  Joubert's 
men  advanced  from  Dundee  and  the  Free  State 
men  winged  the  north  and  west,  French  moved 
out  to  make  contact.  He  told  White  that  it 
was  then  or  never,  and  out  came  three  columns, 
one  to  hold  a  ridge  called  Nicholson's  Nek,  one 
to  capture  the  main  Boer  position  on  Lombard's 
Kop,  the  other  to  hover  and  strike  where 
possible. 

Unless  the  action  against  Lombard's  Kop 
was  successful,  the  men  on  Nicholson's  Nek 
were  left  up  in  the  air  and  lost.  The  action  was 
not  successful.  Boer  ingenuity  and  sweat  again 
manhandled  their  guns  to  the  heights  and  only 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Captain  Lambton  and 
some  naval  guns  saved  a  real  disaster.  As 


it  was,  White  left  three  hundred  men  in 
Lombard's  Kop  when  he  staggered  back  to 
Ladysmith.  And,  although  his  right  wing 
came  in  safely,  the  left  met  its  ordained  fate. 

After  a  mule  panic  which  removed  all  their 
gun  ammunition  back  to  Ladysmith,  their 
commander  dug  in  when  he  should  have 
returned.  The  fight  that  followed  had  the  only 
possible  conclusion  ;  Lombard's  Kop  and  its 
associated  action  cost  White  1,500  men  and 
accomplished  nothing.  Two  days  later,  Lady- 
smith was  besieged.  Only  French  and  his 
cavalry  escaped.  White  had  previously  sent 
out  his  wounded  but,  crazily,  the  non- 
combatants  remained.  Their  presence  in  the 
later  days  of  the  siege,  when  rations  were 
desperate,  was  a  bitter  and  dangerous  handicap. 

ARRIVAL  OF   SIR  REDVERS  BULLER 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lombard's 
Kop,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  arrived 
at  the  Cape.  Great  faith  had  been  placed  in 
the  ability  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  It  was  hoped 
by  the  British  that  the  bad  start  would  at  once 
be  retrieved  and  a  quick  settlement  of  the  war 
be  achieved. 
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Buller,  it  is  true,  found  a  depressing  situation. 
His  Natal  troops  were  hopelessly  penned  in 
Ladysmith,  Kimberley  and  Mafeking  were  also 
still  besieged,  Cape  Colony  was  threatened 
with  invasion  and  feeling  against  the  British 
was  steadily  rising  even  in  districts  known  to 
the  Imperial  Government  as  "  Loyal  Dutch." 
A  quarter  of  Natal  was  in  Boer  hands,  together 
with  a  hundred  miles  of  railway,  and  nothing 
stood  between  Joubert  and  the  sea.  There 
was  an  army  corps  on  the  way.  Buller  could 
only  wait  for  it,  arrange  its  disposition  and 
watch  how  other  campaigns  were  going. 

Those  two  stormy  petrels  of  South  Africa, 
Rhodes  and  Jameson,  had  demonstrated  their 
flair  for  getting  into  uncomfortable  situations  by 
getting  besieged,  the  former  in  Kimberley,  the 
latter  in  Ladysmith.  But,  whereas  Jameson 
behaved  himself  and  aided  defence,  Rhodes 
made  himself  an  unexampled  nuisance  and  fell 
foul  of  the  military  authorities  at  every  turn. 

During  the  early  disasters  and  while  Buller 
waited  for  his  army  corps,  Lord  Methuen 
assembled  a  force  on  the  Orange  River  to  try 
and  rescue  Kimberley.  He  was  tackling  a 
grim    problem.    Wessels   and   Botha   had  a 
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KITCHENER  OF  KHARTOUM 
He  came,  fresh  from  triumphs  in  the  Sudan,  to  be  Lord 
Roberts'  chief-of-staff  and  later  built  the  blockhouse 
barriers. 


Lord  Roberts  superseded  Buller  in  command,  and 
the  war,  which  had  been  going  badly  against  Britain, 
entered  a  new  phase. 

stranglehold  on  the  surrounding  country, 
having  occupied  Vryburg  and  formerly  annexed 
Bechuanaland.  Once  again,  the  Boers  missed 
a  great  chance,  for  the  whole  of  Methuen's 
stores  were  at  de  Aar,  guarded  by  a  single 
regiment,  while  his  main  force  grouped  round 
the  vital  Orange  River  railway  bridge.  But 
it  was  missed  once  more.  The  Boer  leaders 
were  never  at  their  best  in  attack,  with  the 
brilliant  exceptions  of  Christian  de  Wet  and 
De  la  Rey.  They  preferred  to  husband  their 
men's  lives  and  fight  defensive  actions  from 
the  kopjes  and  dongas  they  knew  so  well. 
Unquestionably  it  was  sound  strategy,  but 
inevitably  carried  the  handicap  of  missed 
chances. 

BATTLE  BEFORE  BREAKFAST 

Methuen  set  out  on  his  sixty-mile  march 
towards  Kimberley  on  November  22  with 
eight  thousand  men.  The  first  brush  with  the 
Boers  came  at  Belmont.  As  usual,  there  were 
jagged  hill-tops  to  be  taken  and  a  British  army 
made  furious  by  fighting  before  breakfast  duly 
took  them.  More  than  fifty  men  did  not  live 
to  have  their  meal. 
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PIET  JO  U  BERT  TAKES  A  REST 

General  Joubert,  third  from  right  in  the  foreground,  is  seen  here  with  his  staff  during  the  Boer  occupation 
of  Newcastle,  Natal.  One  of  the  Transvaal's  doughtiest  military  leaders,  he  was  a  terror  to  the  British 
from  the  very  start  of  the  war  when  he  rode  into  Natal  with  12,000  men,  16  Krupp  field-guns  and  two 

giant  Creusots. 


But  Belmont  had  been  stormed  and  the  road 
lay  clear  to  Enslin.  Here,  the  position  was  won 
with  the  aid  of  a  naval  gun  rushed  up  on  to 
the  repaired  railway.  The  way  was  now  free 
as  far  as  the  Modder  River.  Progress  was 
halted  there  by  De  la  Rey,  and  Cronje  was  post- 
ing south  from  Mafeking  to  help  him.  They  pro- 
vided a  new  surprise  for  the  British.  Methuen 
had  hardly  foreseen  resistance  at  the  Modder, 
for  every  action  had  been  fought  so  far  against 
hill-top  defences.  De  la  Rey  produced  the  same 
masterly  obstacles  on  the  plains  simply  by 
regarding  the  water  as  a  hill. 

END  OF  METHUEN'S  MARCH 

Methuen's  weary,  dust-covered  men  came 
on  the  position  almost  before  they  realized  it. 
The  Boers  were  cleverly  concealed  in  trenches 
and  rifle-pits  in  both  banks.  Before  any  idea 
of  crossing  the  river  at  another  place  could  be 
entertained,  action  was  joined.  The  first  hail 
of  Mauser  bullets  took  fearful  toll  of  the  British 
ranks.  They  went  to  ground  and  the  battle 
became  one  between  rival  artillery.  But,  as 
the  British  guns  were  at  first  ambushed  at  a 


range  of  twelve  hundred  yards,  there  was  the 
unique  sight  of  gun  crews  being  picked  off  by 
Boer  riflemen.  Only  when  the  batteries  retired 
to  double  the  range  was  any  progress  made 
against  De  la  Rey's  clever  emplacements.  Even 
then,  the  day  was  only  won  by  a  British  column 
that  forced  a  drift  far  to  the  left  and  brought 
discomfort  to  the  Boer  right  flank.  Night  came 
on  a  scorched  field  that  still  was  torn  by  bullets 
and  shell.  But,  after  the  silence  of  darkness, 
the  wounded  Methuen  found  that  De  la  Rey  had 
crept  away  with  all  his  guns,  leaving  a  vast 
pile  of  empty  cartridge  cases  and  450  British 
casualties.  The  battle  ranked  as  a  British 
victory.  So  much  so  that,  far  away  in  England, 
all  reserves  were  called  up,  help  from  the 
colonies  was  accepted  and  a  new  division 
was  ordered  to  form.  They  would  be  needed 
if  there  were  to  be  more  victories  like  the 
Modder. 

When  he  had  been  reinforced,  Methuen 
advanced  once  more,  but  was  seriously  repulsed 
at  Magersfontein  with  a  thousand  casualties 
and  the  loss  of  General  Wauchope.  The  tale 
of  defeat  was  completed  by  Gatacre's  adven- 
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tures  in  the  Stormberg.  He  essayed  the  most 
difficult  of  all  military  movements,  a  night 
attack.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ground  and 
unreliable  guides  led  his  force  into  a  hopeless 
position.  Again  the  Boer  riflemen  decimated 
British  ranks  and  followed  up  with  mercilessly 
accurate  gunfire.  Gatacre  got  away  with  only 
a  hundred  killed '  and  wounded,  but  left  six 
times  that  number  as  prisoners. 

Stormberg  completed  the  stalemate  in  Natal. 
De  la  Rey,  Cronje  and  Meyer  were  in  the 
ascendant.  They  had  inflicted  such  defeats  on 
the  British  that  the  morale  of  their  men  was 
high  and  recruiting  brisk  even  in  districts  with 
a  British  turn  of  mind.  At  the  same  time, 
Methuen  and  Gatacre  were  not  routed.  They 
could  not  advance  but  they  need  not  retire. 
Everything  had  to  wait  for  the  incoming  trans- 
ports and  word  from  Buller  for  a  general 
advance.  So  they  waited.  The  catch-phrase 
of  the  day  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  British 
camps  was  "  wait  till  Buller  moves."  Botha 
completed  the  isolation  of  Ladysmith  and 
de  Wet  annoyed  the  British  by  making  hawk- 
like raids  on  communications.  It  was  all  very 
unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  There  was  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  it  was  known  that  Buller  had 
formulated  his  plans  for  an  advance  to  the 
release  of  Ladysmith.  Relief  flared  into  ex- 
pectant hope  at  the  news  that  he  had  marched 


out  of  Chieveley  with  21,000  men.  Not  only 
was  it  the  finest  picked  army  that  had  been 
in  the  field  since  the  Crimea,  but  it  had  also 
thirty  field-guns  and  sixteen  mobile  naval  guns. 
Even  old  Buller — he  was  immensely  popular 
just  then — was  on  the  march.  Now  the  fur 
would  fly. 

BRITISH  DISASTER  AT  BRIDLE  DRIFT 

It  flew  indeed.  Unfortunately,  it  was  British 
fur  again.  Buller  struck  at  Botha,  who  lay 
secure  near  Colenso.  The  plan  was  good 
enough,  but  knowledge  of  the  country  was 
again  the  turning  point.  An  Irish  Brigade 
was  told  to  cross  the  Tugela  at  Bridle  Drift 
and  work  down  the  bank  to  Colenso,  where 
Buller  hoped  to  get  across  on  the  bridge.  On 
his  right,  the  flank  was  covered  by  Dundonald's 
brigade  and  a  reserve  brigade.  The  array  of 
guns  was  to  back  up  each  attack. 

Things  began  badly  when  Bridle  Drift  was 
found  to  be  in  a  loop  of  the  river  and  the  Irish 
Brigade  lost  cruelly  to  rifles  they  could  not  see. 
An  advance  under  hot  fire  disclosed  that  the 
river  was  unfordable.  The  Irish  Brigade,  dug 
in  that  horrible  trap,  were  shelled  by  the  Boers, 
and  shelled  by  their  own  guns  firing  short 
till  Buller  ordered  their  retirement.  They 
then  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  terrible  hill-top 
fire  again  and  emerged,  half  broken,  from  an 
attack  in  which  three  major  mistakes  had  been 
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ALL  TOGETHER,  BOYS  ! 
Moving  this  \2-pounder  gun  over  a  kopje  was  hard  work  for  British  soldiers.    The  ingenuity  with  which  the 
Boers  hoisted  and  heaved  their  guns  up  to  apparently  unreachable  heights — and  then  got  them  away  again 
— was  a  constant  source  of  wonderment  to  them. 
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made.  No  scouts  had  been  sent  forward  to 
find  the  exact  position  of  the  drift.  No 
skirmishers  had  preceded  the  general  advance. 
And  the  advance  itself,  against  an  unseen 
enemy,  had  been  carried  out  in  close  formation 
instead  of  extended  order. 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of  the  assault  on 
Colenso.  The  main  attack  on  the  bridge 
developed  with  an  infantry  advance  that  went 
well,  but  was  then  destroyed  by  over-eager 
artillery.  The  guns  went  too  near,  as  they  had 
done  before,  and  were  silenced  by  Mauser  fire 
almost  at  once.  Volunteers  rescued  one  gun 
with  terrible  loss  and  another  attempt  was 
punished  devastatingly.  Ten  guns  were  cap- 
tured, a  dreadful  blow  to  armies  of  that  day. 

The  grim  story  of  Colenso  was  concluded  by 
the  repulse  of  Dundonald's  effort  on  the  right. 


Twelve  hundred  men  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  long-awaited  move  on 
Buller's  part  had  been  shattered  at  the  start. 
Probably,  if  the  guns  had  not  galloped  into 
disaster,  the  action  as  a  whole  might  have  been 
successful.  But  it  could  never  have  succeeded 
without  terrible  loss,  for  the  Boers  were ' 
admirably  placed. 

The  effect  of  the  defeat  on  Britain  and  her 
armies  was  bad  enough,  but  it  actually 
demoralized  Buller.  He  heliographed  to  Lady- 
smith  advising  White  to  surrender,  a  suggestion 
that  might  well  have  given  away  the  whole 
campaign.  For  a  general  in  command  of 
20,000  men  to  advise  another  commander  at 
the  head  of  twelve  thousand  to  lay  down  his 
arms  was  inexplicable.  All  that  had  happened 
was  one  defeat.    Certainly  it  was  a  bad  one, 
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A  GOOD  SAMARITAN 

A  Boer  woman  fills  the  water-bottle  of  a  British  soldier.   By  the  beginning  of  1902  scenes  like  this  must  have 
been  uncommon.  Kitchener  s  policy  of  farm-burning,  which  rendered  thousands  of  women  and  children  homeless 
and  destitute,  had  outraged  the  feelings  of  Boer  civilians  and  anti-British  propaganda  was  at  its  height. 
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WOMEN  IN  ARMS 

Boer  women  who  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Newcastle,  Natal,  photographed  shortly  before  the  town  fell 
to  the  British.    These  were  descendants  of  the  Voortrekkers  and  true  to  tradition  they  were  ready,  in 
time  of  need,  to  fight  alongside  their  menfolk. 


but,  numerically,  Buller  was  still  superior  to  the 
Boers  and  had  only  to  plan  a  new  campaign. 
If  he  liked,  he  could  keep  quiet  until  large 
reinforcements,  already  promised,  reached  him. 

ROBERTS  AND  KITCHENER  IN  COMMAND 

The  sequel  was  inevitable.  Although,  as  a 
tribute  to  his  earlier  war  reputation,  Buller  was 
not  recalled,  he  was  superseded  in  command. 
Lord  Roberts,  the  fiery  little  hero  of  Kabul  and 
Kandahar,  was  sent  to  South  Africa  to  take 
supreme  command.  As  chief-of-staff  he  had 
another  soldier  with  a  reputation  second  to 
none,  Lord  Kitchener,  fresh  from  his  triumphs 
in  the  Sudan. 

England  had  a  bad  Press  while  her  soldiers 
waited  for  Roberts.  France  was  wildly  pleased 
at  the  defeats,  Russia  delighted.  Germany 
positively  chortled,  partly  from  joy  at  the 
success  of  her  guns,  partly  from  fellow-feeling 
for  the  Boers.  America  suggested  that  Colenso 
would  be  a  good  moment  to  make  peace.  In 
Britain,  the  only  reaction  was  a  grim  determina- 
tion to  win  the  war.  Drastic  measures  were 
taken.    The  public  was  completely  shocked  out 


of  the  belief,  still  blindly  held,  that  the  war  in 
South  Africa  was  only  a  minor  campaign 
against  hostile  farmers. 

The  last  remaining  army  reserves  were  called 
up.  Large  artillery  reinforcements,  including  a 
howitzer  brigade,  were  ordered  abroad,  to- 
gether with  a  new  infantry  division,  and 
another  was  in  preparation.  Eleven  militia 
battalions  were  ear-marked  for  service  in  South 
Africa.  Volunteers  were  requested.  Yeomanry 
mounted  regiments  were  sent.  Any  offers  from 
the  Colonies  would  be  gratefully  received. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  Colenso  on  a  scoffing 
public.  So  Methuen  stayed  in  his  Modder 
burrow  and  Gatacre  quietly  held  on  at  Sterk- 
stroom.  Buller  devoted  his  uncomfortable  wait 
to  husbanding  his  strength  for  another  attempt 
at  reaching  Ladysmith.  French  was  the  only 
commander  doing  active  things.  He  was 
perpetually  skirmishing  with  Boer  armies  near 
Colesberg  and,  as  a  rule,  holding  his  own. 

The  New  Year  came.  Boer  forces  tried  to 
storm  Ladysmith  and  failed.  Three  days  after, 
Roberts  arrived  at  the  Cape,  and  tension  began 
again  as  the  world  waited,  just  as  it  had  waited 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  DE  WET 

Christian  de  Wet,  the  brilliant  guerrilla  leader,  must  have  given  many  sleepless  nights  to  the  British  High 
Command.  Their  long  line  of  communications  fascinated  him,  and  a?ain  and  again  with  endless  ingenuity  he 
would  execute  raids  that  often  included  whole  trains  in  the  booty.    This  trainload  is  taking  no  chances 


on  Buller,  for  the  first  move.  This  time, 
optimism  was  tempered  by  caution. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  new  commander- 
in-chief  landed,  Buller  marched  out  without 
waiting  for  him.  His  bulldog  temperament 
demanded  another  attempt  on  Ladysmith 
before  he  handed  over  the  command.  He  took 
with  him  a  force  even  stronger  than  that  which 
had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Colenso.  His 
artillery  was  increased  to  .sixty  guns,  six  of 
which  were  long-range  howitzers  and  ten  of 
which  were  naval  guns. 

BULLER'S  LAST  ATTEMPT 

He  aimed  far  west  of  Colenso  this  time,  plan- 
ning to  take  Potgieter's  Drift  on  the  Tugela. 
If  that  was  successful,  there  was  but  one  line  of 
hills  astride  the  route  to  Ladysmith.  One  line 
of  hills  !  Buller  should  have  known  by  then 
what  Boer  marksmen  could  do  from  one  line 
of  hills. 

Dundonald  carried  the  Drift  successfully  and 
picketed  the  hills  commanding  it.  His  speed 
had  for  once  beaten  the  Boers.  But  then  the 
army  which  pessimists  had  thought  too  small 
for  the  job  proved,  under  the  conditions,  to  be 


far  too  big.  Heavy  rains  had  been  falling. 
The  Tugela  ran  like  a  yellow  flood.  A  vast 
army,  already  late  because  wagons  and  guns 
had  stuck  in  mud,  took  days  to  cross.  Although 
Buller  feinted  cleverly  at  Potgieter's  Drift  and 
got  most  of  his  men  quickly  across  the  river 
five  miles  away  at  Trichardt's  Drift,  the  whole 
business  took  six  days.  He  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  chagrin  of  watching  Boers  busy  as 
ants  in  the  distance,  preparing  positions  across 
the  river  and  on  the  "  one  line  of  hills  "  of 
which  he  had  thought  so  little. 

The  hills  rose  in  a  series  of  ridges  until  the 
main  Boer  position  was  reached  along  the  edge 
of  a  lofty  plateau  with  the  peak  of  Spion  Kop 
at  its  left.  An  attack  to  outflank  the  Boer  left 
was  not  considered.  Buller  flung  his  men  at 
the  plateau  and  they  took  all  the  foothill  ridges 
in  two  days  of  orderly  attack.  With  only 
three  hundred  casualties,  Buller  was  content. 
He  decided  on  a  night  attack  on  the  soaring- 
peak  of  Spion  Kop,  the  ragged  1  height  from 
which  the  Voortrekkers  had  gazed  at  Natal 
sixty-five  years  before. 

In  the  black  hour  before  dawn,  eighteen 
companies  were  high  on  their  careful,  arduous, 
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two-thousand  foot  climb.  They  reached  the 
summit  without  a  shot  being  fired,  drove  away 
a  surprised  post  of  Vryheid  Boers  and,  after 
examining  an  abandoned  trench,  lay  down  and 
waited  for  daylight. 

Morning  light  brought  a  terrible  surprise. 
Had  they  gone  the  length  of  the  plateau,  they 
might  well  have  consolidated  everything,  for 
the  night  attack  had  reached  its  objective  with 
complete  success.  The  far  end  of  the  plateau 
was  strongly  held  by  the  Boers  who,  moreover, 
had  several  guns.  Appreciating  the  position 
more  rapidly  than  the  British,  they  opened  up 
with  every  available  weapon.  The  offensive 
attitude  adopted  was  too  fierce  even  for  Wood- 
gate  to  push  men  to  shelter  over  the  edge  of 
the  plateau.  He  was  compelled,  in  a  limited 
space,  often  only  a  hundred  yards  wide,  to 
endure  a  steady  fire  from  two  angles. 

SPION  KOP 

They  fought  all  day  till  Coke's  brigade 
came  up  to  reinforce  them.  The  additional 
men  could  do  nothing  to  reply  to  artillery  fire 
and  only  caused  the  casualty  list  to  be  doubled. 
British  artillery,  unsighted  by  a  ridge  and  pre- 
vented from  getting  nearer  by  Boer  rifle-fire, 
could  do  nothing.  The  Scottish  Rifles  went 
up  to  help  and  added  their  blood  to  the 
shambles  among  the  boulders.  A  way  was 
chosen  to  drag  British  guns  to  the  top,  but  it 
needed  blasting  and  great  preparation. 

The  King's  Royal  Rifles  made  a  wonderful 
ascent  of  hills  on  the  far  side  of  the  Boers  in  an 
attempt  to  draw  some  of  their  fire.  They  were 
recalled  when  it  seemed  that  a  determined  stand . 
might  have  saved  the  situation.  Botha  did  not 
like  his  left  flank  being  commanded  and  waS 
ready  to  leave  the  plateau.  But  the  dawn  of 
another  day  left  him  in  complete  possession  of 
Spion  Kop.  The  British,  smashed  by  guns 
and  baked  by  sun,  had  left  the  hills  during  the 
night  with  the  dreadful  total  of  1,500  killed 
and  wounded.  Worse  still,  Buller  chose  to 
withdraw  behind  the  Tugela  instead  of  trying 
again  on  an  easier  route.  Ladysmith  reduced 
horseflesh  rations  to  a  half,  and  Roberts  was 
handed  the  news  from  Spion  Kop,  as  a  greeting, 
on  taking  command. 

The  tide  of  war  now  turned.  Roberts 
determined  to  strike  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
Boer  country  and  to  march  on  Bloemfontein. 
He  gathered  his  army  in  semi-secret  between 
the  Orange  and  Modder  rivers  and  succeeded 


in  making  Cronje  believe  that  the  new  thrust 
would  come  through  the  middle  like  the  others. 
French  and  his  cavalry  were  given  the  task  of 
raising  the  siege  of  Kimberley  and  Buller  told 
to  peg  away  at  Ladysmith.  At  the  beginning 
of  February,  Buller  started  the  new  war.  He 
took  the  hill  of  Vaalkrantz  and  then  abandoned 
it  owing  to  superior  Boer  gunfire. 

This  was  running  true  to  form,  but  Roberts 
encouraged  instead  of  chiding.  As  a  result 
Buller  went  out  on  his  further  attempt  the  day 
before  French  left  Ramdam  to  try  a  cavalry 
dash  round  Cronje's  army. 

French  was  the  first  to  bring  pleasant  news 
to  Roberts.  Speed  was  his  watchword  and 
saving  grace.  He  crossed  the  Riet  by  feinting 
at  one  drift  and  fording  the  next,  then  beat  the 
Boers  in  a  mad  race  to  Klipdrift  on  the 
Modder.  He  lost  many  horses  on  that  terrific 
ride  in  blazing  heat,  but  his  five  thousand  men 
were  over  the  fateful  river  before  the  Boers 
could  defend  the  drift. 

Cronje  could  not  leave  Magersfontein  to 
face  French  because  Methuen  still  waited  there. 
But  he  gathered  enough  men  to  hold  two  hills 
which,  joined  by  a  low  saddle  of  land,  straddled 
the  road  to  Kimberley.  French  utterly  changed 
the  familiar  British  tactics  of  steady  assault  of 
all  hill  positions.  He  rested  a  day  at  Klip- 
drift. Then,  refreshed  and  active,  he  mounted 
his  men,  rode  a  cavalry  charge  of  four  thousand 
troops  straight  over  the  neck  between  the  hills, 
and  out  on  the  Kimberley  plains.  His  losses 
were  slight,  his  success  complete.  On  February 
15  he  delivered  Kimberley  from  siege.  The 
great  De  Beers  mines  were  safe,  and  a  blow 
had  been  struck  for  the  British. 

TIDE  TURNS  FOR  BRITAIN 

While  all  this  was  happening,  Roberts  was 
busy  developing  his  principal  attack.  He  had 
sent  infantry  in  French's  wake  to  hold  Cronje 
in  from  the  left  and  cut  him  off  from  Bloem- 
fontein. He  kept  the  Guards  with  Methuen  to 
hold  the  lines  at  Magersfontein  and  took  to 
the  march  himself  with  33,000  men. 

Christian  de  Wet  came  down  from  the  hills 
and  cut  out  a  convoy  from  the  leading  infantry. 
Roberts  abandoned  it  rather  than  retard  his 
advance  with  a  rearguard  action.  Simul- 
taneously, Cronje  saw  the  danger  he  was  in. 
Fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  Bloemfontein, 
whence  came  all  his  supplies,  he  abandoned 
Magersfontein  and  shot  his  army  through  the 
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narrowing  gap  between  French's  cavalry  and 
the  advancing  infantry.  But  for  the  dust- 
clouds  hanging  over  his  plunging  wagons,  the 
British  might  never  have  known  he  had  slipped 
away. 

Cavalry  was  sent  off  by  Kitchener  in  direct 
pursuit  and  a  brigade  tore  along  the  river  to 
harass  Cronje's  flank.  Cronje  could  not  hope 
to  get  away  without  serious  loss,  for  his  horses 
were  already  dog-tired.  He  refused  to  abandon 
his  wagons  and  so  was  forced  again  and  again 
to  turn  and  fight.  This  he  did  with  sustained 
brilliance,  holding  on  to  the  last  minute  with 
acute  judgment  till  his  lumbering  wagons  had 
stolen  another  couple  of  miles. 

THE  UBIQUITOUS  DE  WET 

He  was,  however,  running  on  to  the  Modder 
where  the  river  ran  between  high  banks.  If,  in 
the  few  hours  available,  the  drifts  to  right  and 
left  could  be  occupied  by  the  British,  the  Boer 
army  was  trapped.  Cronje  helped  by  resting 
his  exhausted  men  for  a  few  hours. 

He  had  three  drifts  from  which  to  choose. 
While  he  rested,  Klipkraal  was  secured  and 
Roberts's  cavalry  raced  successfully  to  hold 
Paardeberg.  The  third,  Wolveskraal,  seemed 
impossible  till  French  made  an  astounding  dash 
from  Kimberley  and  took  it  under  Cronje's 
nose. 

Boer  moves  now  were  limited  to  a  fight  under 
conditions  dictated  by  Roberts  or  remaining 
still  to  be  surrounded.  Cronje  decided  to 
fight  and  strung  his  men  down  the  river  between 
Paardeberg  and  Wolveskraal.  When  the  Scot- 
tish brigades  came  up  on  the  south  and  Smith- 
Dorrien  on  the  north,  the  old  general  was 
trapped.  But  he  fell  back  on  one  of  those 
defensive  actions  which  Boer  armies  carried  out 
so  magnificently  in  every  part  of  the  battle 
land. 

It  took  the  whole  of  February  18  and  eleven 
hundred  British  casualties  to  shorten  his  three- 
mile  line  by  a  third.  During  the  fight,  de  Wet 
appeared  from  nowhere,  surprised  a  party  of 
Kitchener's  Horse  in  an  outlying  position  and 
vanished  with  nearly  forty  prisoners. 

He  came  again  and  clawed  at  the  British 
flanks,  but  Roberts  had  stationed  his  men  so 
that  surprises  were  impossible.  De  Wet  could 
but  wait  and  hope  for  a  chance  while  the  cordon 
of  thirty  thousand  men  drew  slowly  round 
Cronje.  Roberts  refused  to  waste  more  lives 
and,  indeed,  was  prevented  by  accurate  Boer 


fire  from  hastening  matters.  It  was  not  till 
February  29  that  Cronje  surrended  with  four 
thousand  men.  It  was,  by  a  coincidence,  the 
anniversary  of  Majuba.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  came  the  news  that  Buller  had  at  last  solved 
the  riddle  of  the  Tugela  and  had  saved  Lady- 
smith. 

There  was  no  halt  in  Roberts's  drive.  He 
pushed  on  to  Bloemfontein  for  all  he  was  worth, 
anxious  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  temporary 
Boer  demoralization.  Two  attempts  only  were 
made  to  stop  him,  one  at  Poplar's  Grove,  a 
week  after  Paardeberg,  the  other  at  Drifontein 
three  days  later. 

From  the  Boer  point  of  view,  they  were 
actions  fought  in  full  retreat.  The  ubiquitous 
de  Wet  appeared  again  and  cleverly  covered 
all  stragglers  by  accomplished  skirmishing. 
Although  both  presidents,  Kruger  and  Steyn, 
came  south  to  encourage  the  burghers,  it  was 
useless  to  try  a  determined  defence  until  cohesion 
could  be  attained  once  more.  British  advance 
guards  cut  the  railway  on  March  1 1  and,  two 
days  afterwards,  Roberts  eluded  the  last 
defence  lines  and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of 
the  city.  Steyn  had  gone,  and  it  fell  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  Landdrost  to  surrender  the 
Free  State  capital.  The  war  in  South  Africa 
had  then  reached  a  turning  point  in  history. 

A  CALL  FOR  PEACE 

At  this  stage  Kruger  and  Steyn  sent  a  joint 
note  to  the  Imperial  Government.  It  began 
by  asserting  the  undeniable  truth  that  the  war 
was  being  fought  on  the  part  of  the  burghers 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  two  republics. 
It  went  on  to  say  that  peace  had  not  been 
suggested  before,  as  it  might  have  hurt  British 
feelings  while  their  territory  was  partly  occu- 
pied. But  now,  when  all  such  territory  had 
been  evacuated  and  a  Boer  force  had  been 
captured,  it  seemed  a  good  time  to  revert  to  the 
original  state  of  affairs  and  call  the  war  off. 

Salisbury  flatly  rejected  the  idea.  Kruger 
dropped  his  pen  and  picked  up  his  Mauser 
again.    The  war  entered  its  second  stage. 

There  was,  of  necessity,  a  long  halt  before 
real  action  began.  Both  sides  had  much 
reorganization  to  do.  Boer  tactics  would 
depend  on  Roberts's  next  move,  but  they  had 
to  revictual  their  armies  and  find  out  exactly 
where  they  had  all  got  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
Roberts's  need  of  supplies  was  even  greater, 
de  Wet  had  descended  on  Ramdam  and  stolen 
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a  vast  dump  and,  until  the  railway  was  repaired, 
he  could  do  little.  During  the  six  weeks'  wait 
in  Bloemfontein,  several  small  actions  were 
fought.  There  were  two  sharp  reminders  that 
the  Boers  were  very  much  alive. 

One  commando  made  a  lightning  raid  on 
Glen,  blew  up  the  railway  bridge  and,  though 
cornered  at  Karee,  took  two  hundred  casualties 
out  of  British  ranks  before  they  dispersed.  In 
the  east,  there  was  almost  a  serious  disaster. 
Roberts  had  sent  out  a  column  to  Thaba  Nchu 
to  clear  the  country.  After  routine  operations, 
the  Boers  anticipated  its  route  and  prepared  a 
perfect  ambush  in  a  donga  that  straddled  the 
road  invisibly.  Scouts  would  have  discovered 
it.  That  was  a  chance  the  burghers  took,  and 
there  proved  to  be  no  scouts.  The  column  was 
saved  from  capture  or  annihilation  only  by  a 
brave  man  in  the  advance  guard  who,  knowing 
it  was  certain  death,  fired  his  revolver  and  gave 
the  alarm.  He  was  immediately  riddled  with 
bullets  and  a  sleet  of  lead  broke  on  the  column. 
The  warning,  however,  had  done  its  work. 
It  cost  the  British  four  hundred  casualties, 
three  hundred  prisoners,  seven  guns  and  a 


hundred  wagons,  but  even  that  was  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  utter  surprise  they  had  received. 

The  lesson  was  rubbed  in  by  de  Wet  at 
Reddersburg  a  few  days  afterwards.  The 
Boer  leader  surprised  five  companies,  marching 
without  artillery,  pinned  them  in  a  fearful 
position  and  made  them  surrender  before 
Gatacre  could  arrive  with  a  rescue  party. 

MAFEKING  RELIEVED 

But  Roberts  refused  to  be  annoyed  or  dis- 
couraged. All  the  time,  he  continued  quietly 
to  perfect  his  new  arrangements  and  fight  the 
outburst  of  enteric  that  had  broken  out  in 
Bloemfontein.  The  Imperial  Government 
urged  him  to  be  up  and  doing,  the  British  in 
South  Africa  implored  him  to  get  on  with  it, 
all  in  vain.  Roberts  pointed  to  what  happened 
when  plans  and  preparation  were  both  incom- 
plete and  kept  his  nose  to  the  grindstone.  It 
was  not  until  early  May  that  he  rode  out  of 
Bloemfontein  again. 

He  had  it  all  his  own  way  for  a  time.  A 
mounted  column  detailed  for  the  purpose 
relieved  Mafeking  on  May  17,  just  after  Eloff's 


P.E.  WELCOMES  B.P. 

A  popular  figure  with  the  British  in  South  Africa  was  Baden-Powell,  seen  here  being  feted  on  a  visit  to  Port 
Elizabeth.    Before  the  war  started  he  had  been  busy  raising  troops  in  Rhodesia  and  Bechuanaland  and  later 
had  the  world's  attention  focused  upon  him  during  his  brilliant  defence  of  Mafeking. 
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rallant  assault  on  the  town  had  failed.  For 
he  British  public,  it  was  an  occasion  for  wild 
ejoicing.  Roberts  regarded  it  as  an  incident, 
rhe  town  mattered  little  to  him  and  the  Boers 
>nly  wanted  it  for  its  psychological  value. 

While  Buller's  steam-roller  movements  car- 
ied  him  as  far  as  Dundee  in  Natal,  Roberts 
■wung  north  with  a  crescent-shaped  line 
tretching  from  Thaba  Nchu  to  Karee.  It 
vas  a  fishing-net  move  borrowed  from  Boer 
trategy  which,  in  turn,  had  been  copied  from 
he  Zulus.  Any  force  caught  against  the  solid 
:entre  could  be  pinned  at  once  by  a  wheeling 
lank.  Rundle  hung  at  the  rear  and  towards 
he  right  ready  to  deal  with  de  Wet  if  he 
xecuted  one  of  his  famous  raids  on  the  rear- 
guard. Far  away  in  the  distance,  to  the  left, 
VIethuen  had  left  Kimberley  and  his  force 
brmed  a  detached  left  to  Roberts's  net.  The 
reld  was  green  after  the  rains,  supplies  were 
idequate.  Nothing  could  stop  such  a  well- 
)lanned  advance. 

PRETORIA  TAKEN 

Ian  Hamilton,  on  the  left,  was  in  Winburg 
>n  May  6,  and  Roberts  reached  Welgelegen 
>n  the  ioth.  Botha  confronted  both  com- 
nanders  at  Sand  River  but,  remembering  the 
)loody  instruction  of  Colenso,  Roberts  dis- 
lained  a  frontal  attack,  rolled  up  both  Boer 
lanks  and  continued  on  his  way.  Neither  side 
lad  many  losses. 

Kroonstad,  the  new  capital,  was  taken  on 
Vlay  12  and  Roberts  halted  for  a  week  to  let 
upplies  catch  up.  When  he  went  forward 
igain  the  Klip  River  was  crossed  without 
ighting.  The  advance  streamed  along  the 
/aal  and  into  Johannesburg  on  the  last  day  of 
Vlay.  Botha  held  the  force  away  from  Pretoria 
ong  enough  to  save  his  stores  and  then  retired 
n  good  order.  Roberts  marched  in  on 
une  5. 

Communications  were  then  very  attenuated. 
Roberts  had  thirty  thousand  men  in  the 
rransvaal  capital,  but  Steyn  had  rallied  the 
rree  State  burghers  and  had  ten  thousand 
nounted  raiders  ready  to  descend  from  the 
nountains  in  the  east  and  north-east  at  any 
ime.  De  Wet,  Prinsloo  and  Olivier  were  in 
:ommand. 

Kruger  had  left  Pretoria  with  two  millions 
if  money  and  was  governing  from  a  railway 
:oach.  Botha  had  only  gone  as  far  as  Pienaar's 
'oort  and  was  already  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
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SPION  KOP 

Here  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  forces  were  defeated  by  the 
Boers,  one  of  whose  trenches  can  be  seen  running 
along  the  side  of  the  hill. 

Roberts.  There  could  be  no  security  for  the 
British  while  he  remained  there.  Roberts  ven- 
tured out  to  try  conclusions  with  him,  while 
Rundle  was  sent  to  see  if  he  could  round  up 
de  Wet  at  the  same  time.  Buller  brought 
off  another  successful  northern  move  and  took 
Volksrust. 

Botha  had  made  tentative  suggestions  to 
Roberts  for  peace,  but  de  Wet  was  doing  so 
well  in  the  south  that  he  did  not  pursue  them. 
And,  when  Roberts  came  out  against  him  at 
Diamond  Hill,  he  fought  for  two  days  before 
moving  farther  away  from  Pretoria.  With 
that,  Roberts  had  attended  to  his  immediate 
need,  which  was  a  breathing  space  for  reviewing 
the  situation. 

He  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased.  Hamilton 
and  Buller  had  almost  joined  forces  at  Stander- 
ton.  Rundle  was  holding  the  Boers  from 
Ficksburg  to  Senekal.  Every  ground  of  opera- 
tion seemed  clear  except  on  the  west.  True, 
Methuen  was  at  Boshof  with  six  thousand  men, 
but  Kroonstad  was  held  only  by  a  single  bat- 
talion, and  communications  were  precariously 
guarded.  The  whole  situation  on  the  west  was 
one  made  for  the  special  talents  of  Christian 
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de  Wet  to  be  employed.  And  Christian  de 
Wet  was  at  large. 

The  guerrilla  leader  had  left  Olivier  and 
Prinsloo.  With  four  guns,  a  thousand  men 
and  the  pick  of  the  horses,  he  turned  towards 
Lindley.  His  brother  made  an  assault  on 
Heilbron  and  captured  some  yeomanry  and, 
when  Methuen  marched  to  the  rescue,  Christian 
de  Wet  dropped  from  the  hills,  cut  out  a  convoy 
of  fifty-five  wagons  and  took  160  prisoners. 

DE  WET  AT  WORK  AGAIN 

He  next  fell  on  a  militia  regiment  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  near  Roodeval,  caused 
140  casualties  and  captured  the  rest.  Passing 
on  to  Roodeval  station,  he  took  a  train  con- 
taining the  whole  of  the  mails  for  the  British 
army,  a  truck-load  of  shells,  a  supply  of  great- 
coats and  nearly  a  hundred  more  prisoners. 
After  that,  he  proceeded  systematically  to 
wreck  the  line,  to  blow  up  two  bridges  and 
smash  every  telegraph  post  for  ten  miles. 
Content  in  his  knowledge  of  three  days'  good 
work  done,  he  retired  to  his  eyrie  on  Roodeval 
Kopje  and  swept  an  eagle  eye  over  the  scene. 
He  saw  Kitchener  hurrying  south  and  Methuen 
working  east,  both  intent  on  catching  him. 
Giving  them  a  short  fight  to  keep  them  inter- 
ested, he  turned  and  disappeared  again. 

DESTROYING  COMMUNICATIONS 

But  the  long  line  of  British  communication 
fascinated  de  Wet.  He  could  not  leave  it 
alone.  He  showed  up  at  Rhenoster  on  June  14, 
was  beaten  off,  but  came  within  an  ace  of 
adding  Lord  Kitchener  to  his  handsome  bag 
of  prisoners.  Another  dash  against  Honing 
Spruit  resulted  in  torn-up  rails  and  general 
confusion.  Roberts  was  at  last  forced  to 
recognize  that,  while  de  Wet  commanded  the 
mountains  along  the  railway,  further  successful 
campaigning  was  impossible.  Besides,  his  exam- 
ple had  infected  Olivier,  who  was  also  on  the 
rampage  against  the  vital  communications. 

Hamilton  and  Buller  had  closed  escape  to 
the  south.  De  Wet  and  Olivier  were  therefore 
shepherded  by  six  other  forces  and  the  month 
of  July  was  given  up  to  the  job.  As  the  net 
was  closing,  de  Wet  slipped  through  the  last 
gap  clear  away  to  the  south  of  the  Vaal. 
Kitchener  went  after  him  while  Olivier  and 
Prinsloo  were  being  surrounded.  The  final 
scene  came  in  the  Brandwater  Basin  where  the 
British   ranged   the   hills   and    Prinsloo  had 


nothing  to  do  but  lay  down  his  arms.  Olivier 
broke  the  terms  of  surrender  and  dashed  away  ; 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  but  Prinsloo's  four  1 
thousand  made  Roberts's  communications  safe  1 
from  serious  assault.    When  Harrismith  fell 
early  in  August,  Roberts  shifted  his  base  toi 
Durban,  as  the  whole  railway  system  was  then  ' 
in  his  hands.    He  had  shortened  the  distance  ! 
between  Pretoria  and  his  base  by  two-thirds.  ' 

Botha,  De  la  Rey  and  de  Wet  all  worried,  ' 
Roberts  while  he  waited  at  Pretoria  for  re-!  1 
mounts.  But  their  divided  forces  were  now  ' 
hardly  strong  enough  except  to  win  outpost 
victories.  By  the  time  Roberts  was  ready  for  1 
his  next  move,  Warren  had  cleared  up  all  ' 
resistance  in  Griqualand  and  de  Villiers  had  ( 
surrendered  to  him.  De  Wet  remained  the  1 
great  problem  ;  after  him,  Botha.  Methuen  had  ' 
been  chasing  the  guerrilla  leader  for  weeks,  had  1 
seemingly  cornered  him  several  times  only  to  ! 
draw  the  net  on  an  empty  burrow.  But  at  last  1 
he  did  succeed  in  making  the  country  so  difficult  ' 
for  de  Wet  that  he  turned  back  into  the  Orange 
Free  State,  where  he  could  be  of  small  worry  ' 
for  a  while. 

This  was  the  moment  that  Roberts  chose  to  1 
have  it   out  with  Botha.    He  marched  on  1 
Koomatipoort,    on    the    Portuguese    border.  1 
Botha  fought  him  all  the  way,  the  hopeless  odds 
making  little  difference  to  his  situation.  But 
each  action  cost  him  men,  and,  after  the  battle 
at  Klipgat  the  force  was  nearly  broken.     Their  1 
morale  was  not  helped  by  news  coming  in 
that    Kruger   had   taken   ship   at  Lourenco 
Marques  and  was  on  his  way  to  friends  in 
Europe  in  a  Dutch  warship. 

KITCHENER  TAKES  OVER 

But  nothing  could  quell  the  fierce  spirits  of 
Botha,  de  Wet,  De  la  Rey  and  Olivier.  Koomati- 
poort  fell,  and  the  Transvaal  was  solemnly 
annexed  to  Britain  on  October  25,  just  as  the 
Orange  Free  State  had  been  previously 
annexed.  Roberts  left  for  England,  his  work1 
done.  Kitchener  took  over  command  for  the 
third  and  last  stage  of  the  war.  Hearing  all 
this,  seeing  all  that  happened,  only  made  Boer; 
resistance  stronger  in  spirit.  They  swore  to 
conduct  guerrilla  warfare  to  the  last  and  imme- 
diately set  about  doing  it. 

British  forces  were  in  some  strength  at 
Rustenberg,  Krugersdorp,  Pienaar's  Poort,  the 
Magaliesberg,  Potchefstroom,  Heidelburg,  Bel- 
fort,  Lydenburg,  and  there  was  a  general  distri-| 
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bution  throughout  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony.  Every  man  was  engaged 
in  dispersing  bands  of  Boers,  searching  for  arms 
and  clearing  up  the  country. 

De  Wet's  first  serious  assault  fell  on  General 
Barton  near  Frederickstad.  It  was  not  a 
success.  Although  he  mauled  the  British  force 
severely,  he  lost  many  men  when  his  troopers 
fell  between  two  foes  and  had  to  run  for  it. 
Having  made  good  his  escape,  he  was  surprised 
at  Bothaville  and  lost  six  guns  before  he 
extricated  himself. 

The  Boer  leader  then  crossed  the  railway 
into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  In  a  moment  of  aberration,  he 
omitted  to  capture  his  usual  train.  But  he  had 
other  fish  to  fry.  His  swoop  on  Dewetsdorp  was 
entirely  successful.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  and  two  guns  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
scores  were  even  again.  With  the  declared 
intention  of  invading  Cape  Colony,  de  Wet 
trekked  south  with  three  thousand  good  men. 

British  columns  stood  in  his  way,  but  he 
eluded  them,  and  reached  the  Orange  River 
with  a  day's  start.  He  was  forced  to  turn 
north  by  British  occupation  of  Odendaal  Drift, 
tried  again  at  Rouxville  and  Coomassie,  and 
finally  got  over  the  flooded  river  at  Amsterdam. 

BRITISH  DEFEATED  AGAIN 

Pursuit  was  energetic.  The  elusive  Boer 
was  chased  from  Helvetia  to  Reddersburg  and 
on  to  Dewetsdorp  again.  He  was  nearly 
caught  at  Springhaan  Nek,  but  emulated 
French's  famous  cavalry  charge  and  got  clear 
away  to  the  mountains  round  Ficksburg.  He 
had  been  turned  away  from  Cape  Colony  and 
was  worse  off  by  five  hundred  spare  horses, 
two  guns  and  a  hundred  men.  It  was  then  in 
the  middle  of  December,  1901. 

Kitchener,  French  and  Hamilton  had  little 
to  report  in  the  Transvaal  while  de  Wet  had 
been  so  successful  in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
Paget  had  quelled  Erasmus  and  Viljoen  in 
the  north,  but  De  la  Rev  was  active  north-west 
of  Pretoria.  He  had  just  fallen,  in  the  de  Wet 
tradition,  upon  a  large  convoy  at  BuffeFs  Hoek, 
killed  half  the  escort,  and  took  120  wagons. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  was  quietly 
joined  by  Beyers,  and  the  combined  forces  made 
a  lightning  strike  at  the  British  force  at 
Nogitgedacht,  in  the  Magaliesberg,  and  in- 
flicted the  biggest  defeat  since  Roberts's  first 
days. 
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As  another  year  came  in,  feeling  again  began 
to  run  high  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  British 
had  burned  a  lot  of  farms  during  their  clearing 
manoeuvres  and,  although  it  had  been  necessary 
in  many  cases,  it  was  never  understood  except 
by   the   Boer   soldiers   themselves.  Outrages 


£.  N.  A. 

HE  OFFERED  PEACE 

When  Bloemfontein  was  surrendered.  President  Steyn, 
seen  here,  sent  a  joint  note  with  President  Kruger  offer- 
ing peace.  This  was  flatly  rejected  and  the  war  went  on. 
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CHRISTIAN  DE  WET  LOUIS  BOTHA 


J.  H.  DE  LA  REY  J.  C.  SMUTS 

These  men,  as  leaders  of  the  mounted  farmers  whose  fighting  qualities  the  British  Government  so 
sadly  under-estimated,  held  out  for  over  two  years  in  a  war  that  General  Buller  had  expected  to  be 

a  matter  of  months. 
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vere  invented,  too,  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Drange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  dragged 
>ut  into  the  light  as  insults  to  the  Dutch  race. 
^  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Worcester.  Had 
le  Wet  arrived  at  the  same  time,  a  general 
lpheaval  might  have  resulted.  As  it  was,  the 
neeting  contented  itself  with  some  resolutions 
or  the  Governor's  ear. 

The  Colony  was,  however,  invaded.  One 
brce  got  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Cape  Town, 
he  other  reached  Mossel  Bay.  While  the 
British  were  sweeping  them  north  again,  de  Wet 
uddenly  appeared  once  more.  Both  Kritzinger 
md  Hertzog,  leaders  of  the  two  other  forces, 
mmediately  fell  back  on  him  with  the  idea  of 
oining  together. 

FIGHT  TO  THE  FINISH 

Kitchener  fought  de  Wet  first  with  a  procla- 
mation that  promised  family  life  in  prescribed 
:amps  and  restitution  of  stock  to  all  burghers 
vho  went  there  peaceably.  Fifty  thousand 
seople  took  advantage  of  this  offer.  The 
iseiessness  of  protracted  guerrilla  warfare  was 
)eginning  to  dawn  on  many.  Piet  de  Wet 
vrote  to  his  brother  Christian  saying  : 

"  Which  is  better  for  the  Republics,  to 
continue  the  struggle  and  run  the  risk  of 
total  ruin  as  a  nation,  or  to  submit  ?  Could 
we  for  a  moment  think  of  taking  back  the 
country  if  it  were  offered  to  us,  with 
thousands  of  people  to  be  supported  by  a 
Government  which  has  not  a  farthing  ?  .  .  . 
Put  passionate  feeling  aside  for  a  moment  and 
use  common-sense.  ..." 

It  was  useless.  De  Wet  believed  sincerely 
hat  he  was  doing  the  only  possible  thing  and 
leclined  to  stop  except  under  compulsion.  He 
jroke  south  at  the  end  of  January,  detached  a 
"ew  groups  to  harry  and  hold  up  British 
pursuit  and  crossed  the  railway  between 
>pringfontein  and  Jagersfontein.  This  time 
le  did  not  neglect  to  gather  up  his  customary 
;rain. 

He  was  pushed  this  way  and  that  by  Lyttel- 
:on,  de  Lisle  and  Plumer.  Although  he  suc- 
:eeded  in  joining  Hertzog,  his  men  had  been 
ieriously  dispersed  by  the  end  of  February.  He 
<vas  both  lucky  and  glad  to  escape  again  across 
he  Orange  River  with  the  dispiriting  loss  of 
bur  thousand  horses,  all  his  guns,  all  his 
supplies  and  three  hundred  men.  It  was  a 
lard  blow.    The  war  began  to  settle  into  a 


war  of  attrition  in  which  the  sustained  effort 
of  the  Boer  guerrilla  leaders  slowly  wore  itself 
out  against  British  numbers. 

It  continued  like  that  until  De  la  Rey,  as 
famous  and  adored  as  de  Wet,  was  heavily 
defeated  when  he  attacked  Lichtenburg.  Then 
Botha  approached  Kitchener  with  regard  to 
his  terms  for  peace.  He  rode  into  Middelburg 
and  met  the  British  commander.  He  learned 
the  terms.  They  were  almost  entirely  accept- 
able, except  that  Britain  still  refused  to  grant 
complete  independence  to  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal.  On  that  point  the 
negotiations  broke  down.  They  were  renewed 
in  May  when  Botha  sought  Kruger's  view.  The 
old  President,  in  his  far-off  Dutch  retreat, 
advised  refusal.  At  the  same  time,  Reitz,  State 
Secretary  to  the  Transvaal,  wrote  to  Steyn, 
asking  him  to  sue  for  peace,  as  the  Boers  under 
his  care  were  in  a  desperate  condition.  Steyn 
was  as  implacable  as  Kruger.  The  order  was 
given  to  fight  to  a  finish.  As  soon  as  Kitchener 
heard  the  dread  decision,  he  put  into  action  a 
scheme  he  had  contemplated  for  some  time. 
This  was  to  string  the  country  with  blockhouses 
and  project  a  series  of  vast,  sweeping  manoeuvres 
to  round  up  and  disarm  the  many  isolated  Boer 
forces.  The  day  of  a  hundred  pursuits,  a 
hundred  skirmishes,  a  hundred  new  pursuits, 
was  nearly  over. 

WEARING  THE   BOERS  DOWN 

Small  operations  persisted  while  the  block- 
houses were  being  finished.  They  were  small, 
hexagonal  buildings  for  anything  from  six  to 
thirty  men.  Kitchener  pushed  them  through 
the  Magaliesberg  till  they  ran,  at  two-thousand- 
yard  intervals,  from  Krugersdorp  to  Rustenberg. 
He  did  the  same  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  on  the  northern  railway  lines  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  He  then  turned  his  gaze  on  the  last 
centre  of  Boer  Government  and  resistance,  the 
far  north  of  the  Transvaal,  as  yet  untouched  by 
warfare. 

Leaving  de  Wet  to  his  own  devices  for  a 
while,  Kitchener  decided  on  a  quick  thrust 
at  Pietersburg.  He  led  his  men  there  with 
comparative  ease.  He  then  had  a  base  for 
the  sweeping  movement  he  had  planned  to 
coincide  with  one  from  the  south-east.  The 
time,  however,  was  not  yet. 

All  through  the  winter,  until  September,  the 
British  attacked  and  injured  Boer  forces,  but 
never  dispersed  them.    Kritzinger  had  pro- 
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duced  a  situation  in  the  Cape  Colony  serious 
enough  for  martial  law  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
ports.  De  la  Rey  and  Viljoen  again  and  again 
slipped  through  British  fingers  in  the  north. 
There  were  many  actions  where  the  Boers 
struck  back.  One  such  occurred  when  Smuts 
fell  on  a  convoy  at  Middelpost,  captured  it 
and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  escort. 

A  more  peaceful  state  was  coming  over  the 
country  as  a  whole  as  more  and  more  areas 
were  cleared  of  armed  resistance.  But  the  year 
closed  with  two  British  setbacks.  Wessels  fell 
successfully  on  a  post  at  Tafelkop  and  de  Wet 
celebrated  Christmas  Eve  and  his  own  re- 
appearance by  attacking  an  apparently  im- 
pregnable camp  at  Tweefontein. 

The  job  was  done  by  burghers  who  climbed 
a  kopje  in  stockinged  feet.  They  then  opened 
fire  on  the  sleeping  camp,  and  de  Wet's 
reserve  men  charged  home  before  the 
British  had  rubbed  sleep  from  their  eyes. 
Out  of  the  four  hundred  men  in  the  camp, 
sixty  were  killed  and  the  rest  captured.  It 
was  a  Christmas  present  to  make  Kitchener 
thoughtful. 


THE  END  IN  SIGHT 

But,  when  1902  opened,  Kitchener's  block- 
houses were  only  600  yards  apart  and  were 
strung  together  by  barbed  wire.  Boer  re- 
armament was  compelled  to  rely  on  smuggling 
and  their  remounts  were  exhausted.  The  end 
of  the  war  was  in  sight  as  Kitchener  began  his 
great  drives.  Viljoen  was  the  first  commandei 
to  be  taken.  Small  forces  were  captured  and 
the  British  lines  moved  in  towards  each  otherJ 
Late  in  March,  Schalk  Burgher,  Reitz  and 
Meyer  rode  into  Middelburg,  anxious  to  go  tc 
Pretoria  and  make  peace.  That  was  the  firsl 
active  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Shortly  afterw  ards,  de  Wet  was  at  last  penned 
in  an  angle  near  Wolvehoek  after  Kitchenei 
had  cleverly  surprised  him.  But,  as  the  British 
commander  left  Pretoria  to  receive  the  sur- 
render, the  gallant  Boer  leader  rushed  the 
blockhouse  line  in  a  desperate  bid  for  freedom, 
cut  the  wire  and  escaped.  He  was  penned 
again,  but  once  more  burst  his  way  to  freedom. 
This  time  it  cost  him  dear,  for  nearly  eight 
hundred  men,  among  whom  was  his  own  son.| 
fell  into  British  hands.    With  that  loss  in  man- 


HORACE  NICHOLL: 


HORS  DE  COMBAT 


A  wounded  man  being  taken  to  the  rear  after  the  battle  of  Lombard's  Kop.    This  was  one  of  the  early  disasters 
of  the  war.    White  wished  to  deal  a  smashing  blow  at  the  Boers  before  they  reached  Lady  smith.    He  attacked 
their  main  position  at  Lombard's  Kop,  but  was  badly  defeated. 
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power  went  another,  even  more  crippling — 
2,000  horses  and  50,000  cartridges.  It  was 
followed  by  a  really  fateful  blow  for  de  Wet. 
His  secret  arsenal  in  a  cave  in  the  Vrede  district 
was  discovered.  It  yielded  forty  wagon-loads 
of  munitions  and  supplies.  Just  as  de  Wet 
finished  his  campaigning  with  a  victory,  so  did 
De  la  Rey.  Having  fought  from  January  to 
March  with  little  or  no  success,  he  drove  in 
one  of  his  speedy  raids  on  Methuen,  encamped 
at  Tweebosch  with  1,200  men.  Half-trained 
yeomanry  panicked  and  gave  De  la  Rey  an 
action  which  would  have  been  his  in  any  case. 
Methuen,  severely  wounded,  was  captured, 
together  with  two  hundred  of  his  men.  There 
were  two  hundred  casualties  besides. 

After  that  stinging  defeat,  Kitchener's  driving 
system  began  to  work  effectively.  An  eighty- 
mile  line  of  horsemen  combed  the  country, 
drawing  any  Boer  forces  they  met  up  against 
the  nearest  blockhouse  line  till  they  were  caught 
beyond  hope  of  escape.    It  was  too  much. 

Peace  negotiations,  which  had  begun  at  the 
:nd  of  March  with  Burgher,  Meyer  and  Reitz, 
low  included  de  Wet  and  De  la  Rey  and  other 
active  war  leaders.  They  met  Kitchener  at 
Pretoria  and  left  again  to  tell  the  commandos 
what  was  projected.  When  they  returned, 
:hey  brought  two  representatives  from  each 
Force,  and  all  met  at  Vereeniging  on  May  1 5  to 
decide  the  question  by  vote.  The  whole 
gathering  numbered  150  people,  and  the  end 
if  it  was  that  a  majority  voted  for  acceptance 
)f  the  British  terms.    Kitchener  heard  the  news 


on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  the  Treaty  was 
signed  the  same  night.  The  terms  were,  in 
brief : 

1 .  That  the  burghers  lay  down  their  arms 
and  acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of 
Edward  VII. 

2.  That  all  prisoners  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  be  returned. 

3.  That  their  liberty  and  property  be 
inviolate. 

4.  That  an  amnesty  be  granted — save  in 
special  cases. 

5.  That  the  English  language  be  allowed 
in  schools  and  law  courts. 

6.  That  rifles  be  allowed  under  licence. 

7.  That  self-government  be  granted  as 
soon  as  possible. 

8.  That  no  franchise  be  granted  to  natives 
until  after  self-government. 

9.  That  no  special  land  tax  be  levied. 

10.  That  the  people  be  helped  to  reoccupy 
the  farms. 

1 1 .  That  £3,000,000  be  given  to  help 
the  farmers. 

12.  That  the  rebels  be  disfranchised  and 
their  leaders  tried  on  condition  that  no  death 
penalty  be  inflicted. 

Afterwards,  Botha  went  to  England  to  try 
for  better  terms,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The 
war  was  over.  Prisoners  and  refugees  clam- 
oured for  their  homes.  The  land  called  avidly 
for  attention.  As  regrets  and  bitterness  dulled 
in  the  pre-occupation  of  resuming  the  old  life, 
Milner  took  over  the  vast  job  of  reconstruction. 
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THE  GIFT  OF  RHODES  TO  THE  CAPE 
Oroo/e  Schuur,  bearing  the  name  and  built  on  the  site  of  Jan  van  Riebeeck's  Big  Barn,  was  the  home  of  Cec. 
Rhodes.   He  gave  it  to  the  Cape  as  a  residence  for  its  future  Prime  Ministers.   Restored  to  the  gabled  beaut 
of  an  old  Dutch  homestead,  it  is  to-day  a  show  place  of  Cape  Province. 


A  NEW  ERA  BEGINS 

Rebuilding  South  Africa  after  the  War 


Before  the  war  ended,  a  great  man  died 
in  South  Africa — Cecil  Rhodes.  His  body 
had  been  failing  him  for  five  years. 
Kimberley  and  his  squabbles  with  the  military 
command  merely  hastened  matters.  Globe- 
trotting from  Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo  and  to 
London  did  not  help.  The  search  for  health 
was  too  late.  Sentence  of  death  could  not 
be  revoked  by  any  doctor. 

He  was  promised  a  year  or  so  more  of  life  by 
London  specialists  if  he  would  indulge  in 
absolute  quiet.  That  was  impossible  for  a  man 
like  Rhodes.  His  illness  forbade  his  body  to 
rest,  and  his  mind  was  ever  at  work. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Cape  for  the  last 
time  he  was  often  in  agony.  Groote  Schuur 
was  too  hot.  He  had  to  gasp  at  the  windows, 
and  could  never  relax  for  an  instant. 

CECIL  RHODES'  WILL 

He  went,  therefore,  to  his  cottage  at  Muizen- 
berg.  Death  released  him  on  March  26,  1902. 
And,  when  his  will  was  read,  it  was  found  that 
his  heart  had  indeed  been  in  Rhodesia.  He 
desired  "  to  be  buried  in  the  Matoppos  on  the 
hill  which  I  used  to  visit  and  which  I  called  the 
'  View  of  the  World  '  in  a  square  to  be  cut 
in  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the  hill  covered  with 
a  plain  brass  plate  with  these  words  thereon  : 
'  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes.'  " 

The  coffin  lay  in  state  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Cape  Town  and  then  went 
north,  guarded  through  the  land  where  war 
still  raged,  on  into  Bechuanaland  and  at  last 
to  Rhodesia.  An  ox-drawn  gun-carriage  fin- 
ished the  journey  into  the  lonely  fastnesses  of 
the  Matoppos,  where  Rhodes  had  had  perhaps 
his  greatest  victory,  the  peace  made  with  the 
Matabele.  And,  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into 
the  rock,  Matabele  swarming  amid  the  great 
boulders  came  forward  and  gave  to  a  white 
man,  for  the  first  time,  the  royal  salute 
"  Bayete  !  " 

The  dead  man's  methods  had  often  been  open 
to  question,  but  seldom  his  motives.  Wide 
vision  had  made  him  regard  racial  rancour  as 
just  an  obstacle  to  him,  sometimes  with  unfor- 
tunate results.  But  he  had  always  advocated 
Dutch    and    British    co-operation.    His  con- 


ception of  the  Union  he  had  striven  from  the 
first  to  bring  about  was  one  under  the  British 
flag,  but  with  perfect  accord  apart  from  that. 
He  left  behind  him  an  inspiring  example.  And 
the  war  which  he  never  really  believed  could 
happen  was  to  bring  the  longed-for  Union  in  the 
end. 

Before  that  came,  however,  there  was  the  vital 
work  of  reconstruction  to  be  done.  Milner  was 
faced  at  the  outset  by  200,000  white  people  and 
100,000  natives  who  were  refugees  from  their 
homes  as  a  direct  cause  of  war.  All  had  to  be 
returned  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vereeniging.  This  work  alone  made  the 
£3,000,000  quoted  in  the  Treaty  a  hopelessly 
inadequate  sum.  As  it  happened,  matters 
were  made  far  worse  by  the  weather  of  1 902  and 
the  following  year.  People  newly-returned  to 
the  land  had  no  hope  of  coping  with  such 
droughts,  and  support  for  two  years  instead  of 
one  was  necessary. 

Milner  became  Governor  of  both  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  River  Colony.  He  had  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  for  each,  serving  under 
him.  Responsibility  for  the  railways  and  the 
constabulary  also  rested  on  Milner. 

PROBLEMS   OF  PEACE 

Repatriating  the  burghers  and  assessing  war 
losses  soon  brought  existing  advances  of  money 
to  an  end.  A  Repatriation  Commission  was 
formed  which  paid  out  the  most  needed  money 
for  relief  and,  at  the  same  time,  issued  a  per- 
centage advance  on  final  war  losses.  Thus, 
war  loss  claims  were  paid  in  full  up  to  £25, 
and  two  shillings  in  the  pound  over  that.  A 
Central  Commission  adjusted  or  approved  all 
assessments  made. 

The  difficulty  of  the  work  was  increased  by 
the  different  classes  of  claimant.  There  were 
the  men  who  had  fought  to  the  end.  There 
were  those  who  had  laid  down  their  arms 
in  response  to  Lord  Roberts'  proclamation  or 
had  done  so  of  their  own  free  will.  There  were, 
further,  non-combatants  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  lands  by  war,  British  subjects, 
foreigners  and  natives. 

At  the  end  of  1902,  Chamberlain  came  to 
South  Africa  and  spent  a  fortnight  thrashing  out 
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the  details  with  Milner.  The  finance  of  all 
reconstruction  and  repatriation  was  provided 
for  by  a  guaranteed  loan  of  £30, 000,000.  One 
of  the  first  joint  authorities  in  South  Africa  was 
set  up  to  administer  it.  Members  from  both 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
sat  on  it,  and  its  title  was  the  International 
Council. 

The  working  of  the  loan  was  based  on  taking 
the  net  profits  of  the  Central  South  African 
Railways  as  revenue.  If  a  deficit  should  occur, 
it  was  to  be  made  up  from  the  revenue  of  each 
colony  in  proportionate  amounts. 

Early  disaster  came.  Railway  revenue, 
which  had  been  estimated  at  over  £10,000,000, 
was  found  to  be  under  £1,500,000.  In  the  first 
place,  drought  and  labour  scarcity  decimated 
the  traffic.  Secondly,  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take in  calculating  new  rates  after  reduction  to 
establish  a  customs  union.  As  a  result,  the 
railways  had  given  away  far  more  than  they 
thought.  Milner  returned  from  a  period  of 
leave  in  England  to  find  that  the  Transvaal 
had  been  forced  to  make  up  the  difference,  as 
defined    in    the   loan    agreement,    and  the 


colony's  own  budget  threatened  to  be  half  a 
million  pounds  short.  He  avoided  it  only  by 
stringent  economies  such  as  postponing  new 
line-building  and  reducing  the  police  force. 
Both  were  bad  in  a  country  that  desperately 
needed  the  tonic  of  progressive  work. 

LABOUR  SHORTAGE  IN  THE  MINES 

While  the  myriad  details  of  repatriation  were 
being  faced,  the  labour  question  became  acute. 
All  sorts  of  reasons  were  given  for  the  shortage. 
Some  blamed  war  confusion,  others  high  wages 
paid  by  the  military.  The  fact  remained  that 
the  mines  were  hopelessly  undermanned  and 
no  remedy  appeared  to  exist. 

Old  arguments  in  favour  of  the  importation 
of  unskilled  Asiatics  were  brought  forward 
again.  Chamberlain  had  turned  down  the 
suggestion  during  his  visit  and  had  always 
refused  to  allow  Rhodesia,  where  an  ordinance 
had  actually  been  passed,  to  put  it  into  action. 
Lyttelton,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
Colonial  Secretaryship,  was  of  the  same  mind. 

When  a  Labour  Commission  reported  that 
demand    for    labour    completely  outstripped 
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CAPE  TOWN'S  LAST  FAREWELL 
Before  the  war  had  ended  Rhodes  was  dead.    Here  the  funeral  cortege  is  seen  before  St.  George's  Cathedral. 
Cape  Town.   His  life  had  been  short  but  full  of  incident  and  adventure.    The  cortege  was  followed  by  hundreds 

who  mourned  his  loss. 
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THE  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD 
A  favourite  visiting-place  of  Rhodes  was  this  site  in  the  Matoppo  hills,  whic  h  he  chose  as  his  own  burial-place. 
In  the  Matoppos  he  made  that  peace  with  the  Matabele  that  was  perhaps  his  greatest  victory.   Here  we  see 
him  with  a  group  of  friends  and  native  followers. 


supply,  popular  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
Chinese  remedy  became  strong.  It  was  delayed 
a  little  by  an  experiment  in  one  mine,  where 
white  labour  was  used.  But  expense  and  the 
reorganization  it  entailed  were  against  the  idea. 
Milner,  seeing  that  much  of  his  work  must  go 
to  waste  unless  the  colonial  undertakings  moved 
forward,  was  finally  won  over.  When  he  came 
back  from  England  towards  the  close  of  1903; 
he  at  once  went  to  work  on  the  Asiatic  question. 


The  Legislative  Council  passed  a  motion  by 
a  five  to  one  majority,  agreeing  that  Chinese 
coolies  should  be  brought  to  the  Transvaal  on 
contracts  and  should  be  taken  back  to  their 
own  country  when  the  contracts  expired. 
Lyttelton  agreed  to  the  motion  a  fortnight 
later.  In  spite  of  bitter  opposition  from 
England,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
Chinese  advance  guard  was  working  by  July. 
There  was  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 


PARLIAMENT  MEETS 

An  interesting  photograph  showing  a  sitting  of  Parliament  in  Cape  Town.  At  the  end  of  the  war  politics  in 
Cape  Colony  entered  a  new  phase,  and  Jameson  was  soon  to  become  Prime  Minister.  He  followed  Rhodes 
in  the  idea  of  a  Union.    His  moves,  also,  were  towards  conciliating  the  country  districts,  often  at  the 

expense  of  the  towns. 


mining  world.  Industry  had  been  given  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

It  had  always  been  Milner's  idea  that  the  self- 
government  promised  at  Vereeniging  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  great  Boer 
leaders,  Botha,  de  Wet,  de  la  Rey,  and  others, 
had  not  yet  shown  an  active  desire  to  work 
with  the  new  regime.  After  they  had  failed  to 
procure  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
they  stood  back  and  became  detached  and  acute 
critics  of  new  developments.  Milner  at  once 
appreciated  that,  until  reconciliation  showed  at 
least  some  signs  of  being  complete,  self-govern- 
ment must  wait. 

MILNER  RETIRES 

On  the  other  hand,  both  colonies  were  out- 
growing their  temporary  Legislative  Councils, 
the  Transvaal  especially.  Milner's  last  work  in 
South  Africa  was  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
mediate government  for  the  Transvaal,  known 
as  the  Lyttelton  Constitution.  Executive 
officers  only  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  forty-four  mem- 
bers were  all  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 


Politics,  which  had  been  moribund  in  the 
Transvaal  since  the  war,  flared  into  life  at 
once.  Parties  were  formed.  Canvassing  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  One  party,  the  Transvaal 
Progressive  Association,  gave  support  and 
nothing  more.  Another,  called  the  Transvaal 
Responsible  Government  Association,  was  out 
for  all  that  title  implied.  Boer  leaders  formed 
their  own  party,  Het  Volk,  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  At  that  stage,  Milner  left  South 
Africa  utterly  worn  out.  His  place  was  taken 
by  the  Earl  of  Selborne. 

Affairs  in  the  Cape  Colony  all  this  time  had 
been  dominated  by  politics.  Though  con- 
fronted with  little  in  the  way  of  material  recon- 
struction, the  Cape  was  badly  in  need  of 
reinvigoration.  Dutch  and  British  were  openly 
at  loggerheads.  People  in  country  districts 
who  had  sided  with  the  British  were  boycotted. 

Jameson,  staging  a  come-back  in  Parliament 
in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  strove  to  form 
a  party  strong  enough  to  work  against  the 
Bond  with  success.  He  had  expected  much 
from  the  visit  of  Chamberlain,  but  in  vain.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  either  thought  little  of  the 
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ELLIOTT 

THE  HERCULES  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  became  Governor  of  both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony.   He  was  responsible 
for  the  railways  and  constabulary  and  had  the  herculean  task  of  repatriating  200,000  white  and  100,000  native 
refugees.    Labour  shortage  was  acute  in  his  time  and  Chinese  coolies  had  to  be  imported. 
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strength  of  the  British  party  or  saw  more 
clearly  than  Jameson  where  a  true  approach 
should  be  made.  He  very  quickly  saw,  even 
before  Hofmeyr  pointed  it  out  to  him,  that  the 
root  cause  of  disaffection  was  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  numerous  "  rebels."  Six  weeks 
later,  they  were  all  released. 

Improved  feeling,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  every  "  rebel "  had  been  disfranchised, 
put  Jameson  into  power.  He  immediately 
flung  his  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Customs 
Convention,  the  main  point  of  debate  in  which 
was  preferential  tariffs  for  the  British  Empire. 
It  would  hardly  have  been  passed  into  law 
but  for  the  astuteness  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  the 
Prime  Minister. 

He  knew  well  enough  that  Merriman  and 
Sauer,  the  two  Parliamentary  spokesmen  of  the 
Bond,  could  easily  defeat  the  project  and  had 
vowed  to  do  so.  He  therefore  produced  a 
massive  Bill  to  promote  railway  building  and 
trotted  it  out  every  time  the  Customs  Con- 
vention was  attacked.  As  the  farmers  had 
long  wanted  the  railway,  knowing  the  benefits 
it  would  give  them,  Merriman  and  Sauer  were 
compelled  to  hang  back,  fearful  of  losing  the 
railways  while  destroying  the  customs.  As  it 
happened,  they  did  lose  the  railways,  for  the 
Government  resigned  after  a  sharp  defeat  on  a 
small  point  and  the  Bond  were  forced  to  face  an 
election  without  having  given  their  people  the 
thing  they  had  most  wanted. 

THE  "  RAIDER  "  BECOMES  PREMIER 

The  election  completed  Jameson's  return  to 
power  in  South  Africa.  Although  his  party 
had  only  a  majority  of  five  in  a  house  of  ninety- 
five  members,  Sprigg,  Sauer  and  Merriman  had 
all  been  defeated.  As  leader  of  the  winning 
party,  there  was  only  one  place  Jameson  could 
fill  in  Sprigg's  absence.  And  so  the  _ogre  of  the 
Raid  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape,  a  posi- 
tion which  nobody  in  South  Africa  or  the  world, 
not  even  he  himself,  had  thought  possible. 

Jameson  followed  Rhodes  in  the  idea  of  a 
forthcoming  union,  but  went  farther.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  towns  had  everything,  the 
farmers  nothing.  All  his  moves  were  towards 
conciliating  the  country,  and  he  lost  many 
friends  in  the  towns  through  this  policy. 

Bickering  in  his  own  party,  fostered  by  the 
opposition,  brought  defeat  in  the  end.  In 
order  to  secure  a  fairer  share  of  the  country 
trade  for  southern  ports,  Jameson  had  engin- 


eered a  decrease  of  one-third  in  the  preferential 
railway  rates  given  to  Delagoa  Bay. 

East  London  then  feared  that  the  mileage 
basis  would  do  away  with  an  unfair  advantage 
she  had  always  enjoyed  over  Port  Elizabeth. 
Fed  by  Merriman  and  Sauer,  re-elected  from 
new  constituencies,  port  rivalry  was  fanned  into 
debate  and  a  motion  to  reject  the  railway 
settlement.  The  Government  was  defeated  by 
fourteen  votes.  Jameson's  administration  was 
then  within  measurable  distance  of  its  end. 

Action  was  now  turning  towards  a  definite 
end.  A  drastic  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperial  Government  suddenly  gave  new 
impetus.  The  Conservative  Party  was  swept 
out  of  power  in  England  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  took  office  with  a  Liberal 
Government.  He  was  but  a  short  time  in 
power  before  announcing  that  self-government 
would  be  granted  both  to  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  River  Colony. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  COMES 

It  was  a  gesture  that  South  Africa  welcomed 
warmly.  The  British  were  a  little  apprehen- 
sive, believing  that  Dutch  feeling  would  run  riot 
in  the  Cape  and  pre-war  troubles  arise  again 
in  the  Transvaal.    They  need  not  have  feared. 

The  gift  was  too  precious  to  be  misused.  The 
colonies  had  lost  their  right  to  govern  them- 
selves through  being  gallant  losers  in  a  disas- 
trous war.  Campbell-Bannerman's  decision 
pierced  their  gloom  like  a  ray  from  heaven.  It 
was  to  be  a  beginning  just  when  an  end  had 
seemed  their  fate.  In  all  dealings  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  South  Africa,  the 
early  granting  of  self-government  ranks  as  a 
masterly  stroke  of  statesmanship.  South  Africa 
to-day  can  look  back  to  countless  benefits  that 
sprang  naturally  from  it.  First  and  greatest 
was  union. 

Letters  Patent  for  the  two  new  constitutions 
were  issued  for  the  Transvaal  on  December  6, 
1906,  and  for  the  Orange  Free  State  six  months 
later.  It  was  seen  directly  electioneering  began 
how  wise  the  Boer  leaders  had  been  to  start 
their  own  party,  Het  Volk. 

Before  an  election  could  take  place,  however, 
the  old  grievance  of  bad  division  of  constitu- 
encies was  settled.  Jameson  was  fighting  the 
same  complaint  at  the  Cape.  Previously,  an 
average  country  constituency  contained  about; 
a  thousand  voters,  while  one  in  a  city  might, 
contain  over  three  thousand.  Representation 
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was  therefore  arranged  on  lines  laid  down 
already  by  Milner's  Lyttelton  Constitution. 
Each  constituency  was  permitted  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  with  a  ten  per  cent,  margin 
in  either  direction  for  local  adjustment.  Seats 
were  to  be  periodically  redistributed.  In  the 
Cape,  the  new  arrangement  gave  a  member 
for  every  2,000  town  electors  and  for  every 
1,500  country  electors. 

There  were  certain  differences  between  the 
Cape  constitution  and  those  newly  decreed  for 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
old  colour  bar  of  the  Republics  was  kept  in  the 
north.  Only  white  men  could  vote.  There 
was  also  a  temporary  restriction,  billed  to  last 
four  years,  on  the  Legislative  councils,  or 
Second  Chambers,  of  both  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State.  All  the  appointments 
during  that  period  were  to  be  made  by  the 
Governors.  Vacancies  would  be  filled  by  the 
Governors-in-Council . 

One  other  difference  was  brought  about  by 
Milner's  scheme  for  immigrant  settlers  in  both 
colonies.  Two  million  acres  of  land  had  been 
acquired  by  these  settlers,  and  they  had  brought 
not  only  new  blood  but  new  methods  and  a 


new  outlook  to  the  older  agricultural  com- 
munities. In  so  new  a  venture,  it  was  scarcely 
right  that  they  should  at  once  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  entirely  new  Governments. 
For  the  first  five  years  of  the  new  constitutions, 
therefore,  these  settlers  were  outside  their  control 
and  answered  only  to  the  Imperial  Government 
which  had  placed  them  on  South  African  soil. 

Only  three  months  after  the  issue  of  the 
Letters  Patent,  the  Transvaal  elections  were 
held.  For  their  good  sense  in  foreseeing  the 
position  and  for  their  industry  in  preparing 
the  ground,  Het  Volk  swept  the  board.  Out 
of  sixty-nine  seats,  they  secured  a  handsome 
majority  with  thirty-seven.  The  Progressives 
won  twenty-one  and  Independents  five.  That 
great  leader  and  gallant  soldier,  Louis  Botha, 
was  justly  at  the  head  of  the  first  ministry. 

When  elections  followed  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  a  similar  position  arose.  Orangia  Unie 
was  the  equivalent  of  Het  Volk,  and  it  won 
thirty-one  seats  out  of  the  thirty-eight  available. 
Abraham  Fischer  was  the  first  Prime  Minister, 
and  another  famous  name  appeared  in  the 
ministry  list  as  responsible  for  Justice  and 
Education,  that  of  General  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog. 


HORACE  NICHOLLS 


THE  REFUGEES  RETURN 
4  Repatriation  Commission  was  set  up  after  the  War  to  help  over  300,000  people  of  all  kinds  and  classes  to 
elurn  to  their  homes.    A  loan  of  £30,000,000  was  guaranteed  for  this,  but  the  money  was  soon  exhausted. 
Here  we  see  a  trainload  of  returning  refugees  in  Johannesburg  station. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  ACHIEVES 

UNION 

The  National  Convention  and  the  South  Africa  Act 


There  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  new 
Governments  to  do.  In  the  Transvaal, 
the  Asiatic  question  had  become  extremely 
difficult.  Its  history  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  war  had  made  things  worse.  Chinese  in 
the  Transvaal  had  been  augmented  by  large 
numbers  of  Indians  emigrating  from  Natal. 

There  had  been  laws  dating  from  1885  which 
restricted  their  residence,  withheld  political 
rights,  and  prohibited  altogether  their  entry 
into  the  Orange  Free  State.  Natal  had  faced 
the  question  for  many  years,  for  the  Indian 
population  sprang  from  an  indenture  scheme 
launched  by  that  colony  in  i860.  Licences 
had  been  imposed  thirty-five  years  later,  but 
the  registration  was  never  wholehearted. 

Registration  of  some  kind,  however,  was 
necessary  to  the  Transvaal.  Her  land  frontiers 
left  her  wide  open  to  immigrant  entry.  No 
such  careful  check  as  could  be  made  at  sea- 
ports was  possible.  When  a  draft  suggestion 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  1906,  it  had  been  sent  back  for  atten- 
tion as  soon  as  the  Transvaal  had  a  government 
af  its  own.  The  new  state,  therefore,  took  over 
its  birthright  with  the  Asiatic  Law  Amendment 
Kct  of  1907.    There  was  trouble  immediately. 

GANDHI  COMES  ON  THE  SCENE 
The  Act  provided  for  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  every  Asiatic,  and  that  he  should 
parry  on  his  person  at  all  times  a  certificate 
giving  his  identity  and  showing  his  fingerprints. 
(V  leader,  who  was  later  to  earn  enduring  fame 
in  India,  led  the  Indians  in  a  passive  resistance 
movement.  His  name  was  Gandhi.  He  com- 
plained chiefly  of  being  forced  to  register.  Al- 
:hough  the  Government  yielded  to  the  extent 
)f  granting  a  three-months'  period  for  voluntary 
'egistration,  Gandhi  pressed  for  a  complete 
■epeal  of  the  Act.  But,  for  the  time  being,  the 
:rouble  was  pushed  underground.  Other  and 
nore  serious  things  were  beginning. 

Rapid  development  in  Natal  had  brought 
Viction  with  the  Zulus.  They  were  roused 
}y  being  charged  rent  for  lands  they  had  worked 
or  years,  by  having  to  pay  a  hut  tax,  or  by 


having  to  work  for  white  men  on  land  they 
regarded  as  their  own.  The  crowning  blow, 
to  them,  was  the  institution  of  a  poll  tax  on 
every  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  this 
represented  a  new  burden  on  them.  One  of 
the  first  attempts  to  collect  the  tax  at  Richmond 
was  received  with  open  hostility,  and  two  white 
policemen  were  murdered. 

That  affair  was  quickly  but  unsatisfactorily 
settled.  Twelve  natives  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
Colonial  Secretary,  however,  not  quite  sure 
that  justice  was  being  done,  asked  for  more 
details  and  postponed  the  executions.  But, 
when  the  Natal  Government  resigned  as  a 
protest,  he  incontinently  gave  way,  and  the 
unfortunate  natives  were  executed  just  the  same. 

NATIVE  REVOLTS  AGAIN 

This  was  the  signal  for  two  northern  chiefs, 
Sigananda  and  Bambata,  to  begin  their  own 
rebellions.  Apart  from  these  open  risings,  all 
signs  pointed  to  widespread  native  unrest-. 
Luckily,  Dinizulu,  chief  of  the  Zulus,  deferred 
active  revolt  until  after  the  other  two  had  been 
defeated.  He  had  the  sense  to  surrender  before 
a  shot  was  fired  and  went  to  St.  Helena  for 
four  years  as  a  punishment. 

In  each  one  of  these  movements  or  rebellions, 
outside  help  was  sought,  and  even  the  Imperial 
Government  was  consulted.  The  lesson  was 
obvious.  Neither  Natal,  nor  any  other  state 
in  South  Africa,  could,  by  itself,  cope  with  a 
native  revolt  on  a  large  scale.  The  idea  was 
unpleasant  to  states  like  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  but  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  newly  come  to  responsibility,  it  was 
anathema. 

Consideration  of  the  situation,  especially 
when  the  Report  of  the  Native  Affairs  Com- 
mission was  available,  led  to  the  first  big 
reaction  in  favour  of  union.  During  its  two 
years  of  office,  the  Native  Affairs  Commis- 
sion had  put  forward  many  plans  for  tackling 
the  native  problem.  Reserves  had  been 
advocated,  specified  labour  centres  and  white 
representation  in  Parliament. 
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But,  scanning  the  pages  of  the  Report  for 
help  in  the  present  crisis,  the  various  states  saw 
at  once  that  little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
practical  work  unless  all  acted  together. 
Happily,  there  were  three  men  in  power  who 
were  in  favour  of  union,  Botha  in  the  Transvaal, 
Fischer  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Jameson 
in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Natal  Government, 
although  not  actively  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  a  union,  was  certain  to  fall  in  with  the  other 
three  states.  Rhodesia  could  not  enter  any 
federation  until  the  first  twenty-five  year  term 
of  its  Charter  expired,  which  would  not  be 
until  1914. 

Boer  as  well  as  British  leaders,  Governors, 
Presidents,  statesmen  and  soldiers,  had,  through- 
out South  Africa's  turbulent  history,  clutched 
at  federation  as  the  solution  of  the  country's 
greatest  troubles.  They  had  seen  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  dream  now  approach  within 
measurable  distance,  now  suddenly  recede, 
to  be  smothered  in  the  dust  of  conflict.  Many 
had  been  driven  by  exasperation  to  despair  of 
the  possibility  of  any  kind  of  unity  between  the 
peoples  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  South 
Africa  ;  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth 


HE  GOVERNED  NATAL  AND  THE  CAPE 

Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson  was  Governor  of  Natal, 
August,  1893 — March,  1901,  and  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  March,  1901—  Ma v,  1910. 


REGINALD  HAINES 

MILNER'S  SUCCESSOR 
When  Milner  left,  worn  out  by  the  overwhelming 
task  of  reconstruction,  the  Earl  of  Selbome,  seen 
here,  took  his  place  as  High  Commissioner. 


century  there  were  few  who  had  the  courage 
still  to  dream  of  federation,  fewer  still  to  take 
the  mental  leap  beyond  federation  to  the  con- 
ception of  one  united  nation. 

THE  "  IMPOSSIBLE  "  IN  SIGHT 

In  1907,  when  to  Botha,  speaking  proudly  of 
the  victory  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  fight  for 
self-government,  Balfour  had  said,  "  Well, 
Botha,  you  have  done  it.  What  will  come  of 
it  ?  "  Botha,  seemingly  over-confident,  had 
replied  that,  within  five  years,  a  South  African 
Union  would  be  an  accomplished  fact.  And 
Balfour,  echoing  the  weary  disillusionment  of 
the  men  who  had  struggled  for  federation,  had 
exclaimed,  "  The  thing  is  impossible,  in- 
credible." But  Botha's  prophecy  had  been 
over-cautious  ;  within  two  years,  not  five, 
Union  was  well  in  sight. 

Jameson  could  claim  a  large  share  in  the 
first  direct  movement  for  the  union.  He  had 
always,  since  entering  Parliament,  worked  for 
a  better  understanding  between  Dutch  and 
British,  which  was  the  first  essential  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  that  he  had  been 
largely  successful  so  far  as  the  Cape  was  con- 
cerned.   In  the  four  years  of  his  ministry,  he 
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made  friends  of  many  who  had  been  arch- 
enemies in  the  bitter  days  of  the  raid.  Even 
Merriman  had  responded  to  his  efforts.  When 
affairs  brought  Jameson  into  contact  with  the 
interior,  negotiation  was  always  eased  by  the 
understanding  and  foresight  of  men  like  Botha 
and  Fischer. 

As  far  back  as  November,  1906,  Jameson 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  with  reference 
to  the  temporary  settlement  brought  about  in 
the  railway  question.  He  stressed  the  idea  that 
the  settlement  could  hardly  be  permanent 
until  all  the  states  could  get  together  for  a  free 
exchange  of  suggestions  and  with  power  to 
carry  out  any  agreement  they  might  reach. 
In  addition,  he  plaintively  remarked  that  other 
questions  kept  cropping  up  which  could  easily 
be  settled  by  quick  intercourse  between  the 
various  Governments.  But  while  the  only 
intermediary  was  the  High  Commissioner,  who, 
in  his  turn,  had  to  go  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, there  was  delay,  irritation  and  few 
results. 

MILNER'S  YOUNG  MEN 

Meanwhile,  a  team  of  young  men,  originally 
introduced  to  South  Africa  by  Milner,  was 
working  keenly  for  the  same  end.  Patrick 
Duncan,  Transvaal  Colonial  Secretary,  was 
their  leader.  With  him  worked  Lionel  Curtis, 
one-time  Town  Clerk  of  Johannesburg.  The 
latter  had  given  himself  up  entirely  to  pro- 
moting the  union  and  spent  his  time  travelling 
the  country  to  organize  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  net  result  had  been  a  request  to  Lord 
Selborne,  the  High  Commissioner,  to  consider 
all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  union.  And 
there  sprang  from  that  move  a  most  able 
memorandum  reviewing  the  whole  situation. 
Lord  Selborne  considered  the  railway  dispute 
first  of  all  and  drew  from  it  a  moral  applicable 
to  the  whole  country.  It  was  plain  from  the 
machinations,  delays  and  disappointments  con- 
tained in  that  patched-up  quarrel  that,  while 
separate  financial  systems  existed,  separate  law 
courts,  separate  defences,  there  must  always  be 
conflict.  Local  instead  of  general  treatment  of 
such  questions  as  the  native  problem  or  cattle 
diseases  might  even  lead  to  disaster. 

It  was  true  that,  since  the  war,  a  few  good 
moves  had  been  made.  South  Africa  now  had 
one  flag.  Many  felt  it  was  not  the  right  flag, 
but  that  point  could  wait.  Customs  had  been 
agreed  and  inter-state  tariffs  removed.  One 


railway  amalgamation  had  been  carried  out, 
that  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  But  both  these  last  questions  were 
still  the  subject  of  argument. 

RAILWAYS  AND  CUSTOMS 

Three  railway  systems  vied  with  each  other 
for  trade.  The  line  from  Johannesburg  to 
Lourenco  Marques  took  nearly  seventy  per 
cent,  of  traffic.  As  the  Central  African  Railway 
owned  a  large  part  of  the  line  to  the  Portuguese 
port,  this  was  highly  satisfactory  to  them. 
But  the  views  of  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London 
and  Cape  Town  were  not  so  favourable.  It 
seemed  to  them,  and  there  was  indeed  no  real 
answer  to  their  case,  that  South  African  ports 
should  receive  a  fairer  share  of  the  trade.  But 
East  London  fought  Port  Elizabeth  on  the 
question,  and  the  wordy  warfare  spread  to  a 
more  general  skirmish  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal. 

Durban  won  a  round  with  the  completion  of 
a  line  to  Kimberley  and  Bloemfontein.  When 
the  Cape  threatened  to  put  up  a  fence  along 
the  whole  of  her  Natal  frontier,  her  interests 
were  protected  by  agreement  for  a  term  of 
years.  Milner's  Pretoria  Conference  in  1905 
had  come  despairingly  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
union  was  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  could 
pacify  all  the  conflicting  interests. 

Such  was  the  immediate  past  of  the  railway 
problem,  the  leading  dispute  in  the  trend 
towards  unification.  The  customs  quarrels 
were  hardly  better.  Essential  causes  of  friction 
were  the  free  trade  desires  of  the  interior  and 
the  protectionist  views  of  the  Cape.  Although 
the  Cape  and  Natal  had  agreed  to  remissions 
of  rates  and  reductions  of  duties  to  stimulate 
their  goods,  the  Transvaal  still  held  the  key 
position  with  its  railway  strength.  The  agree- 
ment was  tinkered  with  to  give  more  revenue 
to  the  Cape  and  again  to  Natal,  but  it  never 
worked  well.  It  was  condemned  first  by  one 
state  and  then  by  another.  As  soon  as  he  came 
to  power  with  responsible  government,  Botha 
rightly  decided  to  cancel  the  whole  thing  so  far 
as  the  Transvaal  was  interested.  That  was 
equivalent  to  throwing  all  into  the  melting 
pot.  But,  as  the  question  had  to  be  solved 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  Botha's  act  was  a  decisive  in- 
fluence in  hurrying  forward  the  union. 

A  new  conference  was  summoned  at  Pretoria 
in  May,  1 908,  which  was  given  the  title  of  the 
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From  1906  to  1910  he  was  Premier  of  Natal.  Serious 
native  revolts  against  the  poll  tax  showed  him  that 
Union  was  necessary  to  strengthen  Natal. 


Inter-Colonial  Conference.  It  had  before  it 
both  the  railways  and  the  customs  problems, 
as  well  as  other  questions  affecting  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Up  came  all  the  old  arguments.  While 
every  state  was  fighting  for  itself,  this  was  to 
be  expected.  But  it  succeeded  in  producing 
complete  deadlock  at  the  conference.  The  best 
that  could  be  done  was  to  give  a  further  year's 
blessing  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  and  hope  that  union  in  the  future  would 
provide  an  answer  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Belief  that  unification  was  the  only  possible 
solution  was  so  strong  that  a  series  of  resolutions 
to  that  effect  was  drawn  up.  The  most  im- 
portant was  a  suggested  constitution  for  a 
National  Convention  to  examine  the  question 
thoroughly  as  soon  as  public  opinion  demanded 
it.  That  opinion  expressed  itself  so  forcefully 
that  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Conven- 
tion to  hold  its  first  meeting  on  October  1 2,  1908. 

The  National  Convention  was  the  outcome  of 
the  surge  of  good  will  which  had  driven  the 
people,  Dutch  and  English  alike,  to  see,  with 
the  clarity  of  a  revelation,  the  absurdity  of  a 
position  in  which  a  small  European  population 


in  the  midst  of  a  vast  black  one  was  continually 
at  loggerheads,  when,  in  essentials,  its  interests 
were  identical.  And  at  the  Convention  itself 
that  feeling  of  goodwill  prevailed  through  all 
the  debates  and  made  the  final  agreement 
possible. 

CHOOSING  THE  DELEGATES 

Twelve  delegates  were  summoned  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  eight  from  the  Transvaal,  five 
each  from  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  three,  with  a  watching  brief  only,  from 
Rhodesia.  Among  these  thirty-three  delegates 
to  the  Convention,  there  were  represented  all 
the  elements  which  in  the  past  had  made  for 
conflict,  and  now,  with  all  suspicions,  all 
enmities  removed,  were  able  to  fuse  together 
in  the  warmth  of  friendliness.  Sir  Henry  de 
Villiers,  who  with  his  calm  judicial  mind  had 
given  many  sound  judgments  in  political  no 
less  than  in  legal  questions,  made  the  best 
possible  chairman.  In  the  Cape  delegation 
were  such  men  as  Merriman,  the  personification 
of  the  Cape  tradition,  Jameson,  once  the 
ebullient  champion  of  the  Uitlanders'  cause, 
and  now  filled  with  admiration  for  Botha,  and 
F.  S.  Malan,  representing  Cape  Afrikaner 
opinion.  Among  the  Transvaal  delegates  were 
Botha  and  Smuts  and  such  staunch  Englishmen 
as  Farrar  and  Fitzpatrick  ;  for  the  Free  State, 
ex-President  Steyn,  Hertzog  and  de  Wet  led 
the  delegation,  and  the  Natal  delegation  was 
headed  by  the  Premier,  Sir  Frederick  Moor, 
who,  a  few  years  before,  had  roused  the 
suspicions  of  the  Transvaal  by  his  handling  of 
the  Zulu  rebellion,  but  had,  in  the  end,  won 
the  friendship  of  the  leaders  of  the  Transvaal 
Government.  There  were  two  notable  absentees 
from  the  Convention.  Hofmeyr  had  declined 
his  services,  and  Schreiner  was  absent  only 
because  he  was  defending  Dinizulu,  then  on 
trial  for  organizing  his  bloodless  revolution. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  Dutch  over  British  delegates 
might  lead  to  trouble.  But  commonsense 
triumphed.  The  British  saw  that  an  Afrikaner 
basis  for  union  was  the  only  one  likely  to  succeed, 
while  the  Dutch  perceived  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  British  community  was  vital  to  union. 
By  that  means,  a  working  understanding  was  in 
being  before  the  conference  started  on  business. 

That  was  not  all.  Smuts  and  Botha  had  been 
working  with  steady  foresight  in  the  Transvaal 
long  before  the  Convention  assembled  for  the 
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first  meeting  at  Durban.  All  their  own  state 
problems  had  been  discussed  and  settled.  They 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  a  draft  con- 
stitution. It  followed,  therefore,  that  when 
eight  men  from  the  Transvaal  sat  down  in 
Durban,  they  were  united  in  mind  and  strong 
in  their  unanimity.  The  spirit  was  indeed 
good. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Convention  took  place 
at  Durban.  That  the  delegates,  though  de- 
termined to  find  a  basis  for  some  kind  of  amal- 
gamation, held  widely  divergent  views  on  most 
of  the  problems  which  the  Convention  had  to 
decide,  was  clear  both  from  the  length  and 
keenness  of  the  debates,  and  from  the  evident 
signs  of  compromise  which  the  final  Constitution 
itself  bore.  It  was  probably  as  well  that  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  was  soon  generated  by 
the  unanimous  resolution  that  the  debates 
should  be  secret,  and  that  the  speeches  of 
members  should  neither  be  recorded  nor 
reported. 

UNION  OR  FEDERATION  ? 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  first  and  vital 
question,  whether  the  fusion  of  the  four  colonies 
should  be  by  union  or  by  federation,  would 
prove  the  most  difficult.  The  Transvaal,  alone 
of  all  the  Provinces,  stood  solidly  for  complete 
unification.  In  the  Cape,  a  strong  section, 
supported  by  Jameson  and  Hofmeyr,  believed 
that  federation  was  as  far  as  the  country 
should  go,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being  ;  there 
was,  perhaps,  more  than  a  little  uneasiness  at 
the  soaring  wealth  of  the  Transvaal,  with  all 
the  implications  of  domination  which  such 
wealth  involved,  but,  beyond  that,  there  Was 
the  sincere  feeling  that,  in  union,  the  Cape 
might  lose  its  carefully-guarded  liberal  traditions 
exemplified  by  the  political  rights  which  non- 
Europeans  possessed  ;  and  there  was,  especially 
in  the  school  of  thought  led  by  Hofmeyr,  a 
conviction  that  until  there  were  more  signs  of 
a  conciliatory  feeling  between  old  enemies, 
union  might  be  positively  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  country. 

The  Free  State  and  Natal,  with  their  re- 
latively small  populations,  both  feared  that 
they  would  be  swamped,  politically,  by  the 
larger  colonies.  The  Free  State,  though 
Steyn  himself  had  recently  been  won  over  to 
the  pro-union  party,  was  still  strongly  in- 
dividualistic if  not  actively  republican,  and  it 
held,  with  some  pride,  to  its  important  strategic 


position  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
three  other  colonies.  Natal,  just  as  indivi- 
dualistic in  its  own  way  as  the  Free  State,  was 
anxious  to  maintain  its  strong  English  traditions 
and  feared  the  imposition  of  the  Dutch  language 
and  Dutch  culture  upon  those  traditions. 

Such  apparently  wide  differences  of  opinion 
might  easily  have  wrecked  the  Convention  at 
its  outset.  But  as  it  happened,  the  greatest 
difficulty  proved  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 
Merriman's  resolution,  moved  on  the  second 
day  of  the  meeting,  that  the  basic  principle  of 
the  union  of  the  several  British  colonies  under 
one  Government  under  the  Crown,  should  be 
accepted,  was  debated  for  two  days  ;  and, 
before  the  apparently  unanswerable  arguments 
of  the  supporters  of  union,  the  potential 
opposition  faded  away.  The  simple,  direct 
appeal  of  Botha  for  an  undivided  nation,  "  with 
one  flag,  one  people,  one  God,"  and  the  big- 
brotherliness  of  the  English  members  of  the 
Transvaal  delegation,  both  helped,  in  the 
balmy  air  of  the  Convention,  to  dispel  all 
doubts  about  the  Transvaal's  intentions.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  debate,  Merriman's 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 


BASSANO  LTD. 

JOHN  BUCHAN 

This  famous    novelist,  now    Lord  Tweedismuir, 
was  one  of"  Milner's  Kindergarten  "  engaged  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  in  South  Africa. 
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CAPE  TOWN— LEGISLATIVE  CAPITAL 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Colony  thought  that  Cape  Town,  as  the  nucleus  of  white  civilization  in  South  Africa, 
should  be  chosen  as  capital  of  the  Union.    Eventually  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  the  legislative  capital. 
Here  we  see  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  Table  Mountain  in  the  background. 


Convention  settled  down  to  the  long  and 
arduous  work  of  settling  the  details  of  the 
constitution. 

The  details  were  difficult  enough.  Time  and 
again  the  attitude  of  the  federalists  made  itself 
clear  in  the  debates,  and  often  only  the  good- 
will of  the  delegates  and  their  determination  to 
achieve  results  saved  the  Convention  from 
disaster. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  COUNCILS 

Some  delegates,  if  they  had  abandoned  their 
stand  for  federation,  still  meant  to  win  what 
recognition  they  could  for  the  particular  view- 
points of  their  respective  colonies.  And  it  was 
due  to  their  insistence  that  the  Union  Con- 
stitution is  in  certain  ways  coloured  by  the 
principles  of  federal  government.  Without  those 
concessions  it  was,  indeed,  highly  probable  at 
one  stage  that  Natal  would  have  withdrawn 
from  the  proceedings,  and  consequently  from 
the  Union.  It  was  by  the  creation  and  the 
powers  of  the  Provincial  Councils  that  the 


Convention  hoped  to  give  the  provinces  which 
desired  it  some  semblance  at  least  of  inde- 
pendence within  the  fabric  of  union  ;  and  the 
Provincial  Councils  are  to  that  extent  a  con- 
cession to  federal  conceptions  of  government. 
But  the  Convention  did  its  best  to  safeguard  the 
powers  of  the  single  central  government,  by 
limiting  the  actual  authority  of  the  Provincial 
Councils.  The  Councils,  though  they  represent, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  many  people,  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  four  colonies,  have  in  fact,  in  every 
point  except  the  superficial,  very  little  re- 
semblance to  those  Parliaments.  They  have 
no  sovereign  rights  and  must,  in  legislation, 
ultimately  defer  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  ; 
and  any  laws  which  they  pass  within  their 
limited  spheres  must  not  be  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  that  Parliament.  In 
that  respect  the  Councils  differ  fundamentally 
from  the  bodies  which  govern  states  within  a 
federation,  which  are  in  general  subject  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  rather  than  to  its 
Parliament. 
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The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  consists  of  three  separate  and  distinct 
parts.  There  is  an  administrator  appointed  by 
and  answerable  to  the  Union  Parliament  ;  there 
is  a  Provincial  Council  elected  by  popular  vote, 
with  powers  of  legislation  on  such  domestic 
affairs  as  Education,  Hospitals,  Roads,  Local 
Government  of  towns  and  villages,  and  taxation 
within  narrow  limits  ;  and  there  is  an  Executive 
Committee  consisting  of  the  Administrator  and 
four  members  elected  by  the  Council  by  pro- 
portional representation.  The  Administrator 
has  wide  powers  and  heavy  duties  ;  he  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  takes 
a  seat  in  the  Council,  without,  however,  the 
right  of  voting,  and  may,  in  certain  cases, 
control  finance  without  consulting  the  Executive 
Committee  ;  and,  since  he  is  an  official  of  the 
Union  Parliament,  holding  as  it  were  the 
Government's  watching  brief  within  the  Pro- 
vince, the  Provincial  Council  has  no  power  to 
limit  his  actions.  The  Executive  Committee, 
in  its  turn,  is  also  not  responsible  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  ;  it  is  appointed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  after  election  and  holds 
office  for  the  full  three  years  of  the  Council's 
existence,  without  danger  of  being  compelled 
to  resign,  no  matter  how  its  policy  may  differ 
from  that  of  the  Council. 

KEEPING  OUT  PARTY 

Such  was  the  compromise  on  the  question  of 
Provincial  Government,  with  which  the  Con- 
vention attempted  to  satisfy  any  lingering 
regrets  there  might  be  at  the  loss  of  the  inde- 


pendence of  the  colonies.  The  Convention 
hoped,  too,  that  the  rather  elaborate  system 
which  had  been  devised,  with  its  independent 
Administrator  and  its  Executive  Committee 
elected  by  proportional  representation,  would 
succeed  in  eliminating  party  politics  in  Provincial 
affairs.  That  their  hopes  were  vain,  that 
party  politics  in  the  Union  cannot  be  eliminated 
even  from  Local  Government,  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  legislative 
authority  which  was  to  control  the  government 
of  the  Union,  the  Convention  made  another 
provision  which  was,  in  effect,  a  compromise 
with  the  federalists.  It  was  decided  that  in 
the  Senate  there  should  be  eight  senators 
elected  by  each  Province,  despite  the  disparity 
in  population  between  the  Provinces.  And, 
although  the  eight  nominated  senators  are 
appointed  by  the  Government,  the  custom  has 
grown  up  of  nominating  two  senators  to 
represent  each  Province. 

THE  FRANCHISE  PROBLEM 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  arose  at  the  Convention  was  that  of  the 
right  of  franchise,  on  which  the  Cape  quite 
naturally  held  very  strong  views,  so  strong  in 
fact  that  they  prevented  that  uniform  voting 
qualification  throughout  the  country  which 
many  thought  desirable.  In  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State  the  suffrage  was  possessed  by  all 
adult  European  men,  and  the  mere  possibility 
of  coloured  or  native  people  acquiring  the  right 
was   rigidly   excluded.     In   Natal,  although 


PRETORIA— ADMINISTRATIVE  CAPITAL 

The  Transvaalers  voted  unanimously  for  Pretoria  as  capital.   It  was  already  the  head  city  of  the  wealthiest, 
and  therefore,  they  claimed,  most  important  province — and  it  should  be  acknowledged  chief  city  of  the  whole 
country.    Finally  the  delegates  named  Pretoria  the  administrative  capital.    Here  are  the  Union  buildings. 
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nominally  it  had  in  past  years  adopted  the  Cape 
franchise  laws,  in  actual  practice  it  had  for  a 
long  time  drifted  away  from  the  Gape  tradition 
in  all  matters  of  native  policy.  It  had,  in  fact, 
in  this  as  in  most  political  affairs,  developed  its 
own  particular  attitude.  At  the  time  of  the 
Convention  it  had  succeeded  in  limiting  its 
native  and  coloured  franchise  to  such  a  point 
that  it  stood  much  nearer  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State,  and  could  view  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  native  and  coloured  vote  with 
equanimity.  Thus  the  Transvaal,  the  Free 
State  and  Natal  were  not  prepared  even  to 
contemplate  the  extension  of  a  native  franchise 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Cape  ;  while  the 
Cape  was  equally  firm  in  insisting  that  it  should 
not  be  lost  there.  The  Cape  franchise  was  based, 
without  distinction  of  colour,  upon  a  property 
or  salary  qualification,  the  voter  being  also 
required  to  be  able  to  sign  his  name  ;  and  the 
Cape  was  proud  of  having  been  able,  after 
years  of  struggle,  to  adopt  such  a  suffrage 
without  any  unpleasant  results. 

AN  ALL-WHITE  ASSEMBLY 

A  small  section  of  the  Convention  threw  out, 
very  tentatively,  a  suggestion  that  a  civilization 
test  for  voters  throughout  the  Union  would 
overcome  the  difficulty,  but,  at  the  stern  op- 
position which  greeted  it,  the  proposal  crept 
back  hastily  into  its  shell.  In  the  end  the  point 
was  settled  in  a  manner  which  was  again  a 
concession  to  federalism,  in  that  the  Constitution 
provided  that  each  of  the  Provinces  should 
retain  its  own  franchise  laws  until  Parliament 
could  in  the  future  work  out  a  scheme  of 
uniform  suffrage  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  parties.  The  Cape  members  contributed 
their  act  of  self-sacrifice  by  granting  that  the 
right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Assembly  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  non-Europeans  ;  and  the 
Convention,  to  counterbalance  that  loss,  in- 
cluded in  the  Constitution  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that,  of  the  eight  nominated  senators,  four 
should  be  appointed  because  of  their  special 
knowledge  of  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
non-European  people  of  the  country. 

An  obstacle  which  must  have  seemed  at  the 
first  approach  almost  insurmountable  was  that 
of  the  representation  of  the  four  Provinces  in 
the  Union  House  of  Assembly.  Here  again  as 
in  all  other  problems  the  Convention  went 
far  in  meeting  the  "  national  "  feelings  of  the 
colonies.   But  on  one  point  the  Transvaal,  Natal 


and  the  Free  State  took  a  firm  and  united  stand. 
Looking  to  the  future  they  were  determined 
that  the  Cape  should  not,  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers,  control  the  policies  of  the  House.  The 
Cape  had  a  European  population  which  was 
almost  equal  to  the  total  population  of  the  other 
three  colonies  together.  And  although  its 
property-wage  qualification  for  voters  would 
reduce  its  force  in  the  House,  the  delegations  of 
the  Northern  Colonies  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
if  allowed  to  keep  its  coloured  voters,  the  Cape 
had  all  the  potentialities  of  a  political  steam- 
roller. And  that  danger  would  not  be  reduced, 
it  was  clear,  even  if  in  the  near  future  the  white 
manhood  suffrage  should  be  extended  to  the 
Cape,  for  no  one,  in  1909,  anticipated  the 
enormous  increase  in  population  which  would 
take  place  in  the  Transvaal  during  the  next  few 
years.  Anxiously  the  Convention  looked  about 
for  a  basis  of  compromise,  and  fortunately  for 
the  Northern  Colonies,  their  case  was  strength- 
ened, and  that  of  the  Cape  weakened,  by  the 
fact  that  the  Cape  was  at  that  time  in  the  midst 
of  a  financial  depression.  Economically,  at 
least,  the  advantages  of  union,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Cape  delegates,  far  outweighed  any  slight  loss 
of  political  power.  The  Transvaal  proposed 
that  the  numbers  of  representatives  of  each 
Province  should  be  proportional  to  the  number 
of  European  voters  in  the  Province.  But  the 
Cape  was  not  prepared  to  reduce  its  representa- 
tive strength  as  much  as  that,  arguing,  perhaps 
a  little  weakly,  that  this  proposal  took  no 
account  of  the  non-European  voters.  Such  an 
argument  could,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  only  a 
debating  point,  and  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
difficult  question  the  Cape  members  showed 
their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
general  good. 

APPORTIONING  REPRESENTATIVES 

It  was  agreed  that  the  number  of  male 
adults  in  each  Province  should  be,  in  principle, 
the  measure  of  representation.  But,  since  it 
was  obvious  that  even  this  method  would 
put  the  two  Provinces  with  the  smallest  popula- 
tion at  an  initial  disadvantage,  the  principle 
was  by  general  consent  arbitrarily  suspended 
for  the  time  being.  Natal  and  the  Free  State 
were  permitted  to  have  a  minimum  representa- 
tion of  seventeen  members  each,  and  the 
number  of  Cape  members  was  reduced  by 
seven  and  that  of  the  Transvaal  by  one,  in 
order  that  the  representation  of  the  two  smaller 
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THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CONVENTION 
Lord  {then  Sir  Henry)  de  Villiers  was  chairman  of  the  National  Convention  which  held  its  first  meeting  on 
October  12,  1908.   His  calm,  judicial  mind  made  him  the  best  possible  man  for  the  post.    Wide  differences  of 
opinion  might  easily  have  wrecked  the  Convention  at  its  outset  but  for  his  tactful  handling. 
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BLOEMFONTEIN— SEAT  OF  THEj  HIGHEST  LEG  AL_  TRIBUNAL 

The  Orange  Free  State  had  put  forward  Bloemfontein  as  its  candidate  in  the  selection  of  a  capital  city  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  It  was,  however,  chosen  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Our  picture  shows  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Bloemfontein. 


Provinces  might  be  made  up  to  the  minimum 
figure.  That  the  suspension  of  the  main 
principle  was  intended  to  be  temporary  was 
shown  by  the  provision  that,  when  the  total 
number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
should,  by  accruals  resulting  from  the  decisions 
of  the  judicial  delimitation  commission,  reach 
150,  or  after  ten  years,  whichever  period  should 
be  the  shorter,  the  basis  of  representation 
according  to  the  European  adult  male  popula- 
tion should  be  restored,  without  further  con- 
sideration of  the  relative  size  of  the  populations 
in  each  Province. 

BALANCING  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

Having  settled  the  difficulty  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Provinces  in  the  House,  the  Con- 
vention was  at  once  faced  by  the  closely- 
connected  problem  of  satisfying  the  divergent 
views  of  the  four  colonies  on  the  fairest  method 
of  electing  members  of  the  House.  On  this 
point  the  Cape  and  the  Transvaal  were  in 
almost  direct  opposition.  The  Cape  had,  in 
conformity  with  its  general  trend  of  policy,  for 
many  years  taken  the  view  that  because  the 
countryside  was,  of  obvious  necessity,  sparsely 
populated,  it  should  not  on  that  account  be 


penalized  by  having  a  voice  so  small  as  to  be 
disproportionate  to  the  importance  of  its 
position  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  whole 
colony  ;  and  country  folk  had,  in  consequence, 
a  greater  representation  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion than  had  the  people  of  the  towns.  The 
Transvaal,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long  since 
adopted  the  principle  that  a  man's  vote  should 
be  of  equal  power  whether  he  lived  in  a  town 
or  in  the  country.  The  Transvaal  delegates 
also  hankered  after  proportional  representation 
as  a  means  of  protecting  minorities,  but  on  this 
point  they  found  themselves  opposed  not  only 
by  the  Cape,  but  by  most  of  the  other  delega- 
tions as  well.  And,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  this 
move  seemed  likely  to  break  up  the  Convention, 
the  Transvaal  was  eventually  satisfied  with  the 
retention  of  proportional  representation  only  in 
the  elections  for  the  Senate  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Provincial  Councils  of  their 
executive  Committees.  But  the  Transvaal  had 
its  way  in  the  matter  of  "  equal  voting  rights," 
except  that,  as  a  sop  to  Cape  feelings,  the 
delimitation  commission  was  to  be  allowed  a 
strictly  limited  discretion  in  its  allocation  of 
seats. 

The   Convention   struggled   on,   facing  all 
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difficulties  in  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation  with 
which  it  had  begun,  and,  because  of  that 
spirit,  the  apparently  impossible  goal,  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  all  differences,  began 
to  loom  upon  the  horizon.  The  sittings  had 
begun  in  Durban  on  October  12,  1908,  and  in 
November,  possibly  because  the  summer  heat 
of  Natal  was  showing  signs  of  wearing  down  the 
patience  of  the  delegates,  the  Convention  moved 
off  to  continue  its  discussions  in  Cape  Town. 
Delegates  must  have  met  at  the  opening 
ceremony  with  many  misgivings,  for  most  of 
them  held  strong  views  on  the  delicate  subjects 
which  would  have  to  be  faced  ;  but  after  three 
months  of  work  most  of  the  mountains  had 
become  molehills,  and  the  delegates,  if  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  all  the  decisions  reached, 
could  at  least  feel  that  they  had  achieved  a 
constitution  which  was  a  workable  compromise. 

THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION 

Even  such  a  question  as  that  of  language, 
which  the  delegates  must  have  braced  them- 
selves to  face,  did  not  arouse  the  bitterness 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
agitation  which  it  had  caused  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  four  colonies.  English  had,  in  the 
past,  been  so  unreasonably  elevated  to  pre- 
eminence in  South  Africa  that  it  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  incessant  racial  friction, 
and  many  feared  a  prolonged  fight  over  this 
issue.  It  was  even  felt  in  some  quarters  that 
the  language  controversy  would  wreck  the 
Convention. 

English  was  still  the  official  language  every- 
where, but  since  the  days  of  the  Afrikaner 
Bond,  the  fight  for  the  equal  use  of  Dutch  had 
spread  from  the  Colony  into  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State,  and  by  1909  the  supporters  of 
so  just  a  cause  had  won  many  victories.  Only 
in  Natal  was  English  firmly  and  apparently 
exclusively  established.  The  Convention  boldly 
faced  the  fact  that  its  function  was  to  build  the 
foundations  of  a  nation  of  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  spoke  Afrikaans  as  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  once  that  fact  was  recognized,  no 
delegate  could,  with  any  logic,  dispute  the 
contention  that  Dutch  should,  at  least,  be  as 
much  the  official  language  of  the  Union  as 
English.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  delegates 
whose  English  bias  was  strong  that  they  very 
soon  conceded  the  point. 

Once  again,  therefore,  general  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  an  extremely  thorny 


question.  It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
delegates  that  the  two  languages  should  be  of 
equal  rank  in  the  proposed  union.  It  therefore 
only  remained  to  define  what  this  would  mean 
in  practice.  The  Dutch  view  was  that  civil 
servants  should  be  compelled  to  know  both 
languages,  fearing  that  Dutch  might  suffer  in 
practice  from  the  greater  utility  of  English 
unless  there  was  that  compulsion.  British  votes 
were,  however,  dead  against  the  idea.  Recog- 
nizing that,  in  any  case,  only  a  general  ruling 
could  be  given  and  that  the  thing  would  work 
itself  out  in  practice,  it  was  merely  resolved 
that  the  two  languages  should  both  be  official 
and  should  both  have  equal  freedom,  rights  and 
privileges.  It  was  decreed,  in  protection  of  the 
resolution,  that  only  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  sitting  together 
could  alter  it. 

Once  agreement  had  been  reached  on  this 
difficult  point,  the  Convention  could  hardly  fail. 
Justice  was  brought  under  one  head  in  a 
Supreme  Court  with  Provincial  Divisions. 
The  evergreen  railway  problem  was  faced  once 
more  and  finally  disposed  of.  The  solution 
was  far  from  perfect,  but  was  the  best  obtainable 
then.  Briefly,  the  new  features  were  a  revised 
distribution  of  trade,  involving  a  new  treaty 
with  Portugal  over  the  share  allocated  to 
Lourenco  Marques,  and  the  separation  of  rail- 
way and  harbour  budgets*  Politics  were  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  running  of  both  by  giving  their 
direction  to  three  Commissioners. 

OUTSTANDING  PROBLEMS 

There  were  then  only  two  major  questions 
to  be  decided.  One  was  window-dressing  to 
make  certain  the  Bill  went  easily  past  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  other  was  the 
hotly-contested  site  for  the  capital  city  of  the 
Union. 

Two  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  Con- 
vention were  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Imperial  Government — the  native  franchise  and 
the  future  administration  of  Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland  and  Basutoland.  Actually,  the  two 
things  went,  to  a  certain  extent,  hand  in  hand. 
The  Imperial  Government  held  a  trusteeship 
of  the  three  regions  that  they  thought  would 
best  be  protected  by  granting  the  native  fran- 
chise. When  peace  had  been  signed  at  Vereenig- 
ing,  there  had  been  a  clause  in  the  Treaty 
stipulating  that  no  native  franchise  should  be 
granted  till  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
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Colony  had  responsible  governments.  Lord 
Selborne  now  thought  it  a  good  time  to 
translate  into  action  the  implication  contained 
in  the  clause — that  the  franchise  would  indeed 
be  granted. 

But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  to  be  im- 
practicable. A  basis  of  civilization  was  the 
only  way  to  give  any  value  to  the  vote,  and 
this  was  found  impossible  to  determine.  Al- 
though the  Imperial  Government  allowed  this 
point  to  go,  they  insisted  upon  other  assurances. 
They  were  willing  to  allow  the  territories  to 
enter  the  Union  at  a  future  date,  but  mean- 
while wanted  their  identities  to  remain  separate. 
A  number  of  conditions,  moreover,  were 
stipulated  concerning  the  government  of  the 
three  territories  at  such  time  as  they  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Union.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Union,  with  three  members  as  a  Com- 
mission, was  to  administer  the  areas.  Further 
conditions  were  the  spending  of  each  land's 
revenue  in  that  land,  prohibition  of  hostile 
trade  tariffs  by  the  rest  of  the  Union,  prohibition 
of  liquor  sales  and  the  sanctity  of  all  native 
reserve  land.    The  terms,  which  undoubtedly 


marred  the  conception  of  a  complete,  self- 
governing  Union,  were  ardently  discussed  by 
the  Convention.  But,  with  the  cup  so  near 
their  lips,  it  was  not  now  to  be  dashed.  The 
terms  were  accepted. 

CHOOSING  THE  CAPITAL 

With  such  victories  for  goodwill  behind  them, 
the  delegates  could  look  forward  with  com- 
fortable assurance  to  the  formality  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  which  would  mark 
the  end  of  their  labours.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
had  been  done,  and  most  of  the  important 
problems  had  been  settled.  There  only  re-  ' 
mained  the  burning  question  of  the  capital. 
On  December  9,  General  Botha  moved  the 
simple  resolution  that  the  Convention  should 
decide  upon  a  capital  for  the  Union.  To  come 
to  an  agreement  on  such  a  point  was  obviously 
necessary,  but  it  seemed  at  first,  compared  with 
the  vital  matters  which  had  been  discussed 
before,  unimportant.  And  yet  the  discussions 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  bitterness  which  had 
been,  up  to  that  time,  kept  so  well  under 
control,  and,  more  than  once,  brought  the 


THE  FIRST  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


The  South  Africa  Act  was  passed  in  1909  and  within  twelve  months  union  was  achieved.    Lord  Gladstone 
became  the  first  Governor-General  of  a  united  South  Africa.    Botha  was  his  Prime  Minister,  Hertzog  his 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  Smuts  in  charge  of  Defence. 
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Convention  to  danger  point.  The  delegations 
supported  the  claims  of  their  respective  capitals. 
The  Cape  fought  for  Cape  Town  as  being  the 
oldest  town,  the  very  nucleus  of  white  civiliza- 
tion in  the  whole  country  ;  the  Free  State 
thought  that  Bloemfontein  as  the  central  city 
had  a  strong  claim  ;  the  Transvaal  wanted  to 
see  Pretoria  enthroned,  since  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  wealthiest  and  therefore  the  most  im- 
portant Province  ;  while  Natal  saw  Maritzburg, 
with  its  historical  associations  with  the  Voor- 
trekkers  as  well  as  the  British  colonists,  as  a 
possible  competitor  for  such  an  honour.  From 
December  9  to  February  2  the  dispute  went  on, 
sometimes  in  the  Commission  appointed  to 
consider  the  question,  sometimes  within  the 
Convention.  At  length,  after  many  prolonged 
and  stormy  debates,  a  kind  of  Solomon's 
judgment  settled  the  eager  pressure  of  claims 
from  each  province.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Legislative  Capital  should  be  Cape  Town,  and 
the  Administrative  Capital  Pretoria.  The 
Free  State  got  some  satisfaction  out  of  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  sit  at  Bloemfontein,  except  when, 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  parties  to  an  appeal, 
the  Court  should  decide  to  sit  elsewhere.  The 
claims  of  Maritzburg  were  to  be  compensated 
financially.  This  agreement  was  essentially  a 
compromise,  and  a  compromise  which  showed 
signs  of  the  exasperation  bred  on  all  sides  by 
days  of  bitter  controversy.  It  nevertheless  saved 
the  Convention  from  last-minute  disaster. 

THE  TASK  COMPLETE 

On  February  2,  1909,  the  work  of  the  Con- 
vention was  finished,  the  constitution  had  been 
drafted,  and  it  remained  only  for  the  four 
colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government  to 
confirm  the  agreement  before  the  Union  would 
spring  to  life.  Without  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  Parliaments 
ratified  the  constitution,  and,  thanks  to  the 
early  spade-work  of  Botha  and  Fischer,  accepted 
it  without  amendment.  A  stubborn  Parliament 
in  Natal  at  first  opposed  the  Bill  strongly,  but, 
after  putting  the  question  to  the  test  of  a 
referendum,  eventually  passed  it  by  a  consider- 
able majority. 

In  the  Cape,  however,  there  was  a  real  fight. 
The  Cape  Parliament,  perhaps  more  politically 
conscious  than  the  two  Northern  Colonies,  was 
decidedly  critical  towards  a  number  of  clauses 
contained  in  the  draft  constitution.  Schreiner 


came  back  from  defending  Dinizulu  and 
joined  Hofmeyr  in  opposing  these  clauses. 
They  took  their  main  stand  on  the  contention 
that  the  three-member  constituencies  and  pro- 
portional representation  outlined  in  the  Bill 
would  work  unfairly  in  favour  of  the  British  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Afrikaner  Bond. 
Certain  amendments  were  put  forward,  but, 
after  a  severe  shaking-up,  the  Bill  was  passed 
in  the  middle  of  April. 

Early  in  May,  the  National  Convention 
began  its  last  sitting  at  Bloemfontein,  its 
amended  Bill  before  it  for  final  consideration. 

Proportional  representation  was  allowed  to 
drop,  and  one-member  constituencies  were 
adopted  instead  of  three.  A  few  other  small 
changes  satisfied  everybody.  At  a  quarter 
past  midnight  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  May  1 1 , 
1909,  the  Convention  rose.  Only  the  decision 
of  the  Imperial  Government  was  then  wanting. 

UNION  BECOMES  A  REALITY 

The  South  Africa  Act,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  Imperial  Seal  of  the  Constitution  as  drafted 
by  the  National  Convention,  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and,  on  September  20,  1909,  by  the 
formality  of  the  Royal  Assent,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  came  into  being. 

While  the  Constitution  shows  clear  signs  of 
the  conflicting  forces  that  found  agreement  in 
the  compromises  which  have  been  mentioned 
and  many  others  besides,  it  provides,  for  all  its 
obvious  and  latent  weaknesses,  an  instrument 
for  the  government  of  the  European  population 
of  the  Union  by  democratic  representation. 
And  it  indicated,  by  such  provisions  as  the 
recognition  of  the  coloured  franchise  in  the 
Cape,  and  the  rule  that  four  of  the  nominated 
senators  should  have  a  knowledge  of  native 
affairs,  that  the  potential  rights  of  the  non- 
European  population  had  not  been  ignored. 

In  its  machinery  for  the  government  of  the 
European  population  of  the  Union,  the  South 
Africa  Act  followed,  in  broad  outlines,  the 
model  of  the  government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, though  in  details  it  differed  widely  from 
that  model. 

By  the  Act,  the  executive  government  is 
vested  in  the  King,  who  exercises  his  powers  in 
regard  to  Union  affairs  quite  distinctly  from  his 
rights  and  duties  as  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  His  authority  is  delegated  to  a 
Governor-General,  who,  however,  by  Section  9 


SYMBOL  OF  UNION 

Union  Building,  of  which  the  Tower,  the  eastern  wing  and  part  of  the  Amphitheatre  are  seen  here,  towers  high 
over  Pretoria  on  Meintjes  Kop.  Sir  Herbert  Baker  was  the  architect,  and  in  his  work  we  find  the  majesty 
of  the  classical  buildings  of  Greece  and  Rome  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Africa. 


of  the  Act,  possesses  only  such  powers  as  are 
explicitly  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  King.  The 
legislative  body  consists  of  the  Governor-General, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly — the 
Parliament  of  the  Union.  Members  of  the  House 
are  elected,  as  already  mentioned,  by  direct  elec- 
tion, and  Section  35  provides  that  the  franchise 
rights  of  coloured  persons  may  be  changed  only 
by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  members  of  both  Houses  sitting  together. 

The  power  of  the  Senate  to  amend  or  reject 
Bills  sent  forward  to  it  by  the  Lower  House  is 
limited,  and  the  Act  provides  for  the  solution 
of  a  deadlock,  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  pass  a  Bill,  by  a  joint  sitting 
of  both  Houses,  in  which,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
the  view  of  the  larger  House  would  prevail. 
In  spite  of  such  limitations,  however,  the 
Senate  may  function  as  an  important  brake 
upon  hasty  legislation,  since  the  joint  sitting 


can,  in  most  cases,  only  be  convened  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  Nominated  senators 
held  their  seats  as  of  right  for  ten  years,  and 
elected  senators  for  the  same  period  unless  the 
Senate  be  dissolved  by  the  Governor-General 
within  that  period. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT 

The  Act  then  goes  on  to  deal  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Union,  the  various  provincial  and  local  divisions 
and  the  Appellate  Division.  It  provides  for  the 
entrenchment  of  judges  in  their  positions  by 
stipulating  that  they  may  not  be  removed  from 
office  except  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  expressly  reserves  to  litigants 
the  right  of  getting  special  leave  to  appeal  from 
the  Privy  Council,  but  anticipates  the  removal 
of  that  right  by  giving  Parliament  the  power  of 
abolishing  it. 
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A  short  section  of  the  Act  provides  for  the 
vesting  of  the  Union's  revenues  in  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council,  and  for  the  administration 
and  control  of  railways  and  harbours.  Another 
provides  for  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
Pietermaritzburg,  Bloemfontein,  Cape  Town 
and  Pretoria  for  any  losses  they  may  sustain 
as  a  result  of  their  ceasing  to  be  capital  cities. 

Under  the  heading  "  General  "  the  Act,  with 
a  slightly  hurried  air,  groups  such  matjgrs  as 
the  method  of  voting  for  senators,  the  pro- 
vision for  the  continuance  of  existing  Colonial 
Laws,  the  automatic  naturalization  of  all 
colonial  citizens  as  citizens  of  the  Union, 
pensions  of  officers  in  the  public  service  and 
compensation  for  such  officers  as  shall  lose  their 
positions,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  with  such  important  and 
far-reaching  provisions  as  those  for  the  equality 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  and  the 
administration  of  Native  and  Asiatic  Affairs. 

THE  NATIVE  QUESTION 

The  Section  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  Native  and  Asiatic  affairs  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
further  safeguard  of  the  principle  already 
explicit  in  the  franchise  provisions,  that,  except 
in  the  Cape,  the  non-European  population 
shall  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  government 
of  the  Union  ;  for  the  Section,  by  delivering 
the  control  and  administration  of  their  affairs 
to  the  Governor-General-in-Council,  promises 
them  a  system  of  government  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Convention,  would  be  more 
suitable  to  their  particular  needs  than  the 
elaborate  democratic  machine  created  by  the 
Constitution  would  be. 

Of  the  remaining  five  Sections  of  the  Act,  the 
Section  providing  for  the  possible  inclusion  of 
Rhodesia  in  the  Union  was  important  at  the 
time  of  the  Convention  ;  for  the  Rhodesian 
delegation,  present  by  invitation  but  without 
the  power  of  voting,  had  been  obviously  im- 
pressed by  the  scheme  of  union.  To-day, 
however,  with  the  gap  between  «r-> 
'the  Union  and  Rhodesia  con- 
tinually increasing,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  the  provisions  of 
the  Section  will  ever  be  invoked. 
(The  other  two  Sections  refer 
to  the  transference  of  the  Native 
Territories  and  the  amendment 
[of  the  Act  itself. 

The  Section  concerned  with 


the  native  territories  is  a  clear  indication  that 
both  the  Convention  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment contemplated  that  the  anomalous  position 
created  by  the  presence,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Union,  of  blocks  of  country  occupied  by 
natives  under  British  control,  would  very  soon 
be  adjusted  ;  for  the  Section  provides  the 
means  by  which  this  may  be  brought  about. 
The  King,  on  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council, 
may,  at  the  request  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Union,  hand  over  to  the 
Union  the  government  of  such  territories, 
occupied  partly  or  wholly  by  natives,  as  belong 
to  or  are  controlled  as  protectorates  by  the  King. 
The  destinies  of  the  territories  have  become  an 
urgent  matter  in  late  years,  and  it  is  likely  that 
this  Section  of  the  Act  will  play  a  large  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Union  in  the  near  future. 

The  Section  which  makes  provision  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Act  is  an  indication  that  the 
Convention  fully  realized  the  impossibility  of 
trying  to  deal  with  every  constitutional  difficulty 
which  might  face  the  Union  in  the  future.  It 
gives  to  Parliament  the  power  by  law  to 
repeal  or  alter  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  It  stipulates  only  that  such  provisions  as 
have  a  definite  period  fixed  for  their  existence 
cannot  be  altered  within  that  period  ;  and  that 
the  Sections  dealing  with  the  number  of 
members  originally  to  be  elected  to  the  House 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
(until  the  limit  of  members  has  been  reached), 
and  the  Sections  dealing  with  the  equal  use  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  languages  and  the 
retention  of  existing  laws  in  the  respective 
Provinces,  shall  not  be  repealed  or  altered 
except  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  members  of  both  Houses  sitting  together. 

Of  the  main  body  of  the  Act  there  have  been 
several  amendments.  Even  the  franchise  rights 
of  the  non-European  people  of  the  Cape, 
which  were  specially  protected,  have  recently 
been  altered,  by  the  requisite  majority  in  both 
Houses  sitting  together. 

Fundamentally,  the  people  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  are 
not  subject  permanently  to  the 
Constitution  as  defined  by 
the  South  Africa  Act  ;  rather 
is  the  Constitution  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  people  in  so 
far  as  Parliament  from  time  to 
time  expresses  the  will  of  the 
people. 
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THE  UNION'S  FIRST  PRIME  MINISTER 
As  Prime  Minister  in  the  first  Union  Parliament  General  Botha  held  a  post  of  great  responsibility.  Racia 
enmity  still  existed  in  spite  of  the  Union  and  the  teaching  of  Dutch  and  English  in  the  schools  was  a  subject  | 
fierce  controversy.    Trouble  with  the  Trade  Unions  also  had  to  be  settled. 


EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  UNION 

The  Problems  Facing  Botha's  Administration 


As  we  have  seen,  the  South  Africa  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  the  autumn  of  1909.  In  a  little  under 
a  year  later,  the  Union  became  an  accomplished 
fact  with  the  appointment  of  Lord  Gladstone 
as  Governor-General.  Botha  became  first 
Prime  Minister  and  Hertzog  was  his  Minister 
of  Justice.  Smuts  was  in  charge  of  Defence. 
Unit  van  Suid  Afrika  was  a  new  star  in  a  great 
commonwealth  of  nations. 

The  actual  achievement  of  union  spread 
feelings  of  brotherhood  and  reconciliation 
among  all  sections  in  South  Africa,  and  for  a 
while  all  racial  enmities  were  lost  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  new  nationhood.  But  this  wave  of 
fraternal  emotion  was,  unfortunately,  the 
temporary  product  of  special  circumstances  ; 
once  the  Union's  citizens  had  done  with  the 
pageantry  celebrating  Union,  they  had  to  turn 
to  the  realities  of  their  mutual  relationships, 
which  did  not  work  very  smoothly.  In  the 
House  Botha's  Party  received,  at  the 
elections  of  September,  1910,  a  majority  of 
eleven  over  Unionists,  Labour  and  Indepen- 
dents combined  ;  but  the  Opposition  benches 
carried  some  of  the  country's  best  speakers, 
while  the  Unionists  were  a  far  more  closely- 
knit  party  than  the  Government — most  of  whose 
members  had  been  trained  in  the  highly  in- 
dividualist governments  of  the  old  Republics. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  first  issues  to  be  raised  in  the 
first  Union  Parliament,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 
of  legislation  consolidating  and  giving  uni- 
formity to  the  laws  of  the  four  colonies,  was 
that  of  the  Free  State  Education  Act  which 
General  Hertzog  had  carried  in  1908.  This 
provided  that  up  to  standard  4  every  child 
should  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  his 
home  language,  whether  Dutch  or  English, 
and  that  the  other  language  was  to  be  gradually 
introduced  as  a  subsidiary  medium.  After 
standard  4  teaching  was  to  be  half  in  the 
English  and  half  in  the  Dutch  medium.  Lack 
of  ability  to  teach  in  both  languages  would  be 
penalized  in  teachers.  To  this  system  the 
English-speaking  minority  in  the  O.F.S.  objected 
vigorously,  maintaining  that  the  parent  should 


be  free  to  choose  the  medium  of  instruction. 
Parliament,  after  debating  the  matter,  referred  it 
to  a  select  committee  consisting  of  four  S.A.P. 
men  and  four  Unionists  ;  but  Hertzog,  who 
already  looked  somewhat  askance  at  the  mutual 
willingness  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Jameson, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  co-operate,  was 
not  wholly  satisfied. 

The  education  question  was,  in  a  sense,  an 
aspect  of  the  larger  provincial  question,  since 
education  (other  than  higher)  was  the  only 
really  important  function  which  had  been  left 
to  the  Provinces  by  the  Central  Government. 
The  Provincial  Councils  were,  indeed,  a  com- 
promise between  the  simple  local  government 
organs  necessitated  by  their  modest  function 
and  something  more  like  independent  central 
governments,  designed  to  appease  the  federalists 
and  to  quieten  the  fears  of  the  smaller  provinces. 
The  question  was  :  should  their  functions  be 
extended  to  make  full  use  of  their  machinery 
or  should  their  size  and  dignity  be  curtailed 
to  a  measure  more  appropriate  to  their  func- 
tions ? 

FINANCING  THE  PROVINCES 

This  was  really  the  basic  problem  ;  but  a 
more  urgent  one  was  that  of  the  financial  re- 
lations between  the  Central  and  the  Provincial 
Governments.  The  four  Colonial  Governments 
had  undertaken  to  give  up  all  their  public 
assets  and  revenues  to  the  Union  Government  ; 
they  had  clearly  to  have  some  means  of  discharg- 
ing their  duties,  and  the  Act  of  Union  had 
provided  for  a  Financial  Relations  Commission 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  whole 
matter.  This  Commission  reported  in  191 2. 
The  chief  practical  difficulty,  it  found,  was  that 
in  the  Cape  there  existed  Divisional  Councils 
and  local  School  Boards  in  all  rural  districts, 
while  in  the  other  three-  provinces  there  were 
only  advisory  boards,  with  no  executive  func- 
tions, outside  the  urban  municipalities.  In 
the  Cape  there  existed  a  comprehensive  system 
of  Divisional  Council  property  rates,  while  the 
School  Boards  collected  school  fees  towards 
their  administrative  costs,  but  in  the  other  three 
provinces  all  these  local  costs  were  borne  by  the 
Central  Government — to  whose  funds  Cape 
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taxpayers  were  bound  to  contribute  as  much 
as  citizens  of  the  other  three  provinces. 

The  Commission's  majority  report  recom- 
mended that  the  Provincial  Councils  be  made 
responsible  for  all  local  expenditure  (including 
Divisional  Council  and  School  Board  expendi- 
ture in  the  Cape),  but  that  each  Province 
receive  a  block  grant  to  the  amount  of  half  its 
total  expenditure  each  year,  the  other  half 
being  raised  by  the  Provinces  themselves.  This 
policy  the  Government  adopted  in  principle  ; 
but  if  the  "  pound-for-pound  "  system  had  been 
put  into  immediate  operation,  all  the  Provinces 
except  the  Cape  would  have  been  forced  to 
impose  direct  taxation  at  once — and  direct 
taxation  could  only  mean  a  land  tax,  which 
was  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  So  the 
Transvaal  was  allowed  to  keep  all  its  native 
pass  fees,  though  natives  came  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Government,  and  the  Free  State 
and  Natal  were  openly  given  a  dole  of  £100,000 
each  for  ten  years  to  come. 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  UNION 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  191 1,  which  was 
attended  by  South  African  delegates,  made  it 


clear  that  in  future  Great  Britain  would  inform 
and  perhaps  even  consult,  the  Dominions  a: 
to  the  Empire's  foreign  policy.  This  raised  th( 
question  of  the  Union's  neutrality  in  case  o: 
Great  Britain  being  at  war.  But  a  mort 
practical  result  of  the  Conference  was  the  Soutr 
Africa  Defence  Act  of  1912.  This  Act  set 
up  three  lines  of  military  defence  for  the  Union 
first,  a  permanent  mounted  military  force  oil 
about  2,500,  to  act  as  a  mounted  police  force 
in  time  of  peace  and  to  be  ready  for  any  emer 
gency  ;  supplemented  by  an  "  Active  Citizen 
Force  "  of  20,000  to  25,000  men,  actually  in 
training  at  the  time  of  mobilization.  These 
were  to  be  volunteers  (or,  if  there  should  be 
insufficient  volunteers,  men  drawn  by  ballot) 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  who  wouldi 
undergo  a  four  years'  course  of  training.  The 
next  line  was  to  consist  of  men  under  45  who 
were  ex-members  of  the  permanent  force  or 
the  coast  garrison  force,  or  who  had  passed 
through  a  four-years'  course  of  training,  or  who 
were  members  of  a  rifle  association — member- 
ship of  one  of  which  was  obligatory  on  all  who 
did  not  undergo  the  four-years'  training  ;  and 
the  third  line  of  defence  consisted  of  all  citizens 
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RIOTS  ON  THE  RAND 

In  1913  a  strike  in  the  New  Kleinfontein  Mine  spread  to  other  workings  on  the  Rand  ami  riots  broke  out  during 
which  Park  Station,  Johannesburg,  was  set  on  fire.    Troops  were  called  out  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and  here  we 
see  a  mounted  detachment  in  the  streets  of  Johannesburg. 
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Ltween  17  and  60  who  were  not  included  in 
ither  of  the  other  two  lines.  Any  of  these  might 
e  called  upon  for  service  in  any  part  of  Africa. 

HERTZOG  LEAVES  THE  CABINET 

The  Defence  Act  itself  was— even  in  the  eyes 
I  the  Free  Staters — obviously  harmless,  useful 
tad  necessary  ;  but  certain  imperially-minded 
titics  seized  the  occasion  to  inquire  whether 
|outh  Africa  intended  to  increase  her  contri- 
bution to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  British 
STavy,  and  this  seemed  to  be  more  than  General 
lertzog  and  his  followers  could  swallow.  The 
W  State's  power  in  the  Cabinet  had  been 
[ready  increased   by  a  ministerial  crisis  in 
June,  191 2,  when  a  more  or  less  personal  quarrel 
letween  the  treasurer,  Hull,  and  Sauer,  the 
Minister  of  Railways,  led  to  the  resignation  of 
he  former  and  a  Cabinet  reshuffle  in  which 
Hertzog  acquired  the  portfolio  of  Native  Affairs 
n  addition  to  that  of  Justice. 
I  The  Free  State  leader's  general  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  trend  of  policy  in  the  Union  found 
xpression  in  several  speeches,  the  one  which 
ed  to  his  final  expulsion  from  the  Cabinet  being 
nade  at  de  Wildt,  in  the  Transvaal.  Here 
rlertzog  put  forward  his  "  two  streams  "  policy 
-the  view  that  the  white  races  should  each 
levelop  along  its  own  lines.    .    .     The  main 
)bject  was  to  keep  the  Dutch  and  English 
jeople  separated  .  .  .,  lest  Afrikaans  culture 
se  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  much  stronger 
English  culture.    And  "  He  (General  Hertzog) 
Delieved  in  Imperialism  only  in  so  far  as  it 
oenefited  South  Africa.    Wherever  it  was  at 
variance  with  the  interests  of  South  Africa  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  it." 

This  speech  caused  Botha  considerable  em- 
barrassment. To  make  matters  worse,  Col. 
Leuchars,  a  Natal  member  of  the  Cabinet,  re- 
signed and  Hertzog  refused  to  resign  too.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  another  reshuffle  :  unable 
to  force  Hertzog's  resignation — for  Hertzog 
believed  that  his  cause  was  just — Botha  re- 
signed formally  himself,  and  then  reformed  the 
Cabinet  without  the  rebel.  Hertzog  went  into 
the  political  wilderness,  where  presently  he 
began  to  collect  about  him  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Nationalist  Party  pledged  to  tend  and  defend 
Afrikaans  culture  and  to  free  South  Africa 
from  the  Imperial  yoke. 

These  years,  between  the  Union  and  the 
War,  were  years  of  moderate  prosperity  and 
fairly  rapid    economic    development.  They 


were  also  years  during  which  organized  Labour 
began  to  find  its  feet  in  the  Union.  The  first 
Trade  Unionists  in  South  Africa  were  Uit- 
landers,  men  who  came  from  overseas  with  long- 
established  traditions  of  Trade  Union  action, 
thus  transplanting  industrial  organizations,  a 
mature  growth,  to  the  Rand.  By  1910  this 
imported  plant  had  become  fully  acclimatized, 
and  was  beginning  to  draw  in  the  uprooted 
Afrikaners — younger  sons,  failures  on  the  land 

 who  had  been  drifting  to  the  towns  since  the 

beginning  of  the  century  and  before  that. 

TROUBLE  ON  THE  RAND 

But  these  Trade  Unions,  ever  more  firmly 
established  among  the  men,  were  not  recognized 
by  the  masters.   Dissatisfaction  grew  among  the 
Rand  miners,  and  culminated  in  an  incident 
which  arose  from  a  little  strike  on  the  New 
Kleinfontein  mine  in  May,  1 91 3.   The  manage- 
ment, not  recognizing  the  men's  Trade  Union, 
took  on  new  men  ;  and  this  led  to  a  sympathetic 
strike  in  the  other  mines  on  the  question  of 
Trade  Union  recognition.    The  Government 
did  not  immediately  realize  how  serious  was 
the  situation,  and  took  no  steps  either  to  redress 
the  strikers'  grievances  or  to  restrain  them  from 
violence  until  July  4,  when  a  crowd  of  rioters 
set  fire  to  Park  Station,  Johannesburg,  and  the 
Star  offices,  and  began  looting  gunsmiths'  and 
jewellers'  shops  for  firearms.  The  police  opened 
fire,  and  clashes  with  the  rioters  continued  all 
through  the  night,  and  next  morning.    In  the 
afternoon  Imperial  troops  were  used — for  the 
new  Defence  Force  was  not  yet  ready— to 
clear  the  streets,  and  a  "  truce  "  was  then 
declared  by  the  strike  leaders.    The  strikers 
■  were  reinstated  and  were  promised  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  the  committee 
appointed  to  fulfil  this  promise  recommended 
recognition  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  found 
that  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  men. 
The  Government  promised   remedial  legisla- 
tion and  appointed  two  Commissions,  one  to 
consider  the  railway  workers'  demands  of  an 
eight-hour  day  and  a  minimum  wage,  and  the 
other  to  report  on  wages,  cost  of  living,  pro- 
duction costs  and  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  subsistence  wage  in  any  industry  in  the 
Union. 

A  GENERAL  STRIKE 
But  this  was  indeed  no  more  than  a  truce. 
The  Trade  Federation  threatened  a  general 
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THE  DEFENDER  OF  AFRIKAANS 

General  Hertzog,  the  Free  State  leader,  feared  that  Afrikaans 
language  and  culture    would  be   swamped  by  English.  He 
formed  a  party  to  defend  his  peopled  culture. 


strike  on  August  Bank  Holiday  ;  this  did  not 
materialize,  but  in  December  the  Natal  coal- 
miners  struck  and  the  railwaymen  refused  to 
carry  coal  and  blackleg  labour.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Trades  now  adopted  the  spreading 
movement,  and  after  taking  a  ballot  of  its 
members  declared  a  general  strike.  But  by  now 
the  Government  had  had  sufficient  notice.  The 
new  Defence  Force  was  called  up,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Trades  Federation 
surrendered  and  were  arrested.  In  this  affair 
only  two  lives  had  been  lost — as  compared  with 
twenty-one  in  the  July  skirmishes — the  Govern- 
ment's strength  had  been  established  and  the 
Trade  Unions  had  suffered  a  heavy  blow.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  more  unfortunate  that  the 


Government  should  choose  thi 
occasion  to  deport  nine  of  the  ring 
leaders  summarily,  without  trial. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  General  11 
Smuts  explained  that  this  was  becaus  s 
there  existed  no  adequate  means  c  ifl 
punishing  such  a  disturbance  unde  J 
the    criminal  law    of  the  Unionfll1 
Nevertheless    the   deportation  wa 
illegal,   and  it  was  with  difficult 
that   the   Government  carried  aii 
Act  indemnifying  itself  and  anothe  if 
making  the  use  of  force  illegal  ii  i; 
strikes  by  public  utility  workers.  Th  li 
Liberal  Government  in  Great  Britai: 
was  much  embarrassed  by  the  inci 
dent,  but  decided  not  to  interven 
in  South  Africa's  domestic  affairs 
the    Union    Government  made 
start  with  its  industrial  legislation  b 
improving  the  provision  made  unde  [■ 
the  Miners'  Phthisis  Act  of  191 2  am 
passing  a  Workmen's  Compensatioi 
Act,   and   soon   the  War  came  t< 
distract  men's  minds  from  labou 
troubles.   But  the  mine  workers  ha<! 
at  last  seen  clearly  that  their  in 
terests  and  those  of  their  employer 
were  not  identical  in  any  importan 
respect  ;   and  a  foundation  was  lai< 
for  that  rapprochement  of  Nationalisi 
and  Labourite  which  was  to  result 
ten  years  later,  in  the  Pact  Govern 
ment. 

LABOUR    SEEKS  NATIVE 
SEGREGATION 

They  had  begun  to  realize,  too 
that  besides  the  more  immediat 
grievances  which  had  led  them  to  strik 
an  underlying  menace  distinguished  thei 
position  from  that  of  workers  in  Europe 
the  danger  of  native  competition.  A  Mine 
and  Works  Act  in  191 1  had  excluded  non 
Europeans  from  certain  skilled  employ 
ments  in  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal  and  th' 
Free  State  ;  going  a  step  further,  a  congress  o 
the  Labour  Party  at  Cape  Town  in  191: 
demanded  segregation  of  the  two  races. 

This  awakening  of  Labour  to  the  nativi 
menace  coincided  with  an  increase  in  farmers 
complaints  that  natives  were  buying  land  si 
fast  as  to  overrun  European  areas,  whiL 
Europeans  could  not  buy  land  in  the  reserves 
The  Native  Affairs  Commission  of  1905  ha< 
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^commended  territorial  segregation  ;  and  this 
ps  now  carried  into  effect  in  the  Natives 
.and  Act  of  191 3.  Natives  were  no  longer 
lowed  to  acquire  land  outside  scheduled 
eserves,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
iromised  an  enlargement  of  these  reserves, 
md  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  demarcate 
hese  additional  native  areas. 
I  It  was,  of  course,  the  presence  of  a  native 
population  outnumbering  Europeans  by  five 
p  one  that  made  the  Indian  question  so 
>>eculiarly  difficult  and  delicate.  On  the  one 
iand,  South  Africans  were  not  disposed  to  make 
listinctions  between  persons  of  colour,  and  this 
mpartiality  was  bound  to  lead  to  some  in- 
Ustice  towards  the  coolies,  who,  brown  as  they 
night  be  in  complexion,  did  after  all  come 
rom  a  great  country  with  a  very  high  standard 
>f  civilization — and,  what  was  more,  who  had 
he  support  of  that  country's  people  and 
jovernment  for  their  claims.  But  on  the  other 
iand  it  was  a  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
ndians  who  came  to  South  Africa  were  un- 
ouchables,  of  the  lowest  caste,  who  would 
:ertainly  not  have  enjoyed  equal  rights  in 
ndia  with  the  highly-educated  Indian  leaders 
vho  agitated  on  their  behalf. 

As  early  as  1906  one  of  these,  a  Johannesburg 
mrrister  called  Gandhi,  decided  to  give  up  his 
:areer  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
Deople,  and  organized  a  campaign  of  "  passive 
■esistance  "  to  the  finger-print  registration  of 
ion-indentured  Asiatics.  The  first  Union 
government  found  that  in  Gandhi — now 
;upported  by  an  active  campaign  of  political 
igitation  in  India — it  had  inherited  a  formidable 
problem.  It  was  prepared  to  compromise — 
:ducated  Indians,  for  instance,  might  be 
;xempted  from  registration — but  Gandhi  held 
>ut  for  equal  rights  for  all,  and  the  Government 
Degan  to  draw  up  an  Immigration  Bill  imposing 
in  education  test  designed  to  exclude  "  Indians 
md  other  Asiatics."  Agitation  on  the  part  both 
}f  Indians  and  of  Jews  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  the  reference  to  specific 
peoples,  but  the  Free  State  would  not  accept 
the  bill  in  its  amended  form  and  the  matter 
hung  fire  for  a  while. 

The  Indian  Government  next  took  a  hand, 
sending  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council, 
Mr.  Gokhale,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Union  authorities.    He  realized,  and  advised 


the  Indian  leaders  in  South  Africa  to  admit, 
that  restrictions  on  Asiatic  immigration  were 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances  ;  and  pressed 
only  for  the  admission  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
fessional men  necessary  to  serve  the  Indian 
community.  In  return  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand— though  to  be  sure  the  Union  Government 
made  no  definite  promise — that  the  Natal  tax 
of  £3  on  all  Indians  (above  the  age  of  16  if 
male,  or  13  if  female)  who  remained  in  the 
Province  without  being  indentured,  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  Immigration  Act  was  passed 
in  1 91 3,  but  the  tax  was  not  removed. 

THE  INDIAN  COMMISSION 

Gandhi  immediately  renewed  his  passive 
resistance  campaign,  his  chief  claims  now  being 
repeal  of  the  £3  tax  and  the  legal  recognition 
of  the  right  of  entry  into  Natal  of  the  sole  wife 
of  an  Indian  married  by  Indian  rites,  who 
was  settled  in  South  Africa.  Such  women  were 
excluded  by  law — though  not  usually  in  practice 
— on  the  grounds  that  Indian  marriage,  being 
polygamous,  was  not  recognized  in  the  Union  ; 
and  the  exclusion  was  felt  throughout  India 
as  a  slur  on  all  Indian  womanhood. 

The  Immigration  Act  included  the  old  pro- 
hibition of  movement  from  one  province  to 
another  by  Asiatics  :  and  Gandhi's  first  action 
was  to  lead  a  procession  of  Indians  into  the 
Transvaal  in  protest  against  this.  He  was 
arrested,  and  his  arrest  was  the  signal  for  strikes 
of  Indians  on  the  Natal  plantations  ;  but  order 
was  soon  restored  and  the  Government  then 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  Indian 
grievances.  Gandhi,  who  was  released  that 
he  might  give  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
fully  impartial.  However,  the  Commission 
reported,  and  the  result  of  its  report  was  the 
Indian  Relief  Act  of  19 14  which  repealed  the 
Natal  tax  and  made  provision  for  the  registra- 
tion of  one  wife  of  a  polygamous  marriage. 

This,  with  a  Government  assurance  that  more 
attention  would  be  paid  to  Indian  rights  in  the 
future  administration  of  the  law,  and  Smuts' 
assurance  that  the  question  of  Indian  status 
might  be  reopened  at  a  later  date,  contented 
Gandhi.  He  left  for  India,  advising  his  fol- 
lowers to  accept  the  Smuts  agreement  for  the 
time  being  but  not  to  relax  their  efforts  for  an 
improvement  in  their  position  in  the  future. 
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IT'S  A  LONG  WAY  TO  TANGANYIKA 


These  S.A.  Infantrymen,  tramping  through  the  streets  of  Durban,  are  bound  for  Tanganyika.    General  Smuts 
was  in  command  of  the  force  that  opposed  Von  Lettow  and,  from  first  to  last,  over  fifty  thousand  South  Africans 
(exclusive  of  coloured  soldiers)  served  in  the  campaign  against  Germany  in  East  Africa. 


FACING  THE  WORLD  CRISIS 

The  Part  Played  by  South  Africa  in  the  Great  War 


■w"  f  the  year  19 14  began  badly  for  the  Union 
I  with  the  recrudescence  of  strike  fever  in 
A  Johannesburg,  it  ended  with  the  promise 
if  real  catastrophe,  with  Civil  War  added  to 
he  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  World  War. 

The  strike  of  railwaymen  which  began  in 
January,  and  threatened  to  become .  a  general 
upheaval,  was  crushed  quickly  and  effectively 
by  a  Government  that  was  panic-stricken  by 
the  memory  of  what  had  happened  a  few 
months  before.  With  troops  and  police  lined 
up  in  the  streets  and  General  de  la  Rey's 
guns  menacing  the  Trades  Hall  itself,  the 
strike  had  no  chance  of  success,  and  the 
arbitrary  deportation  of  nine  active  Labour 
jleaders  without  a  trial  stunned  the  rank  and 
file  of  strikers  into  silence.  But  such  ruthless 
methods  merely  drove  bitterness  underground 
in  the  Labour  movement  and,  more  dangerous 
still  for  the  stability  of  the  Government,  they 
put   into    the    hands    of  Hertzog's  growing 


Nationalist  Party  a  new  weapon.  That  party, 
although  it  had  small  sympathy  with  the  type 
of  socialism  or  trades  unionism  which  had 
grown  up  in  South  Africa,  was  drawing  its 
recruits  in  increasing  numbers  from  the  ranks 
of  the  workers  on  the  mines  and  other  in- 
dustries ;  for  the  English  miners  were  begin- 
ning to  decrease  in  numbers,  and  their  places 
were  being  taken  by  vigorous  young  Afrikaners 
who  were  finding  industrial  work  more  profit- 
able than  the  land. 

Even  without  the  initial  misfortunes  of  the 
year  19 14  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  government, 
General  Botha  had  little  cause  for  satisfaction 
and  much  cause  for  anxiety.  The  consum- 
mation of  union  had  held  out  the  promise  that, 
out  of  the  change  of  spirit  which  had  led  the 
four  colonies  to  come  together,  a  South  African 
Nation  might  arise,  and  now  after  four  short 
and  troubled  years  of  life  that  nation  was 
showing;  sisrns  of  disintegration  from  within.  It 


SPORT  FOR  THE  SPRINGBOKS 


SPORT  AND  CEI 


A  transport-load  of  Springboks  watching  a  bar  bolster  fight  during  their  voyage  to  the  Western  Front  via  England 
in  1915.    The  South  African  overseas  contingent  won  enduring  fame  at  Delville  Wood,  Marriercs  Wood  and 
Givenchy.    At  the  first-named  battle  they  suffered  enormous  losses,  but  the  ranks  were  soon  re-formed. 
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BOTHA  TAKES  COMMAND 
When  the  Great  War  broke  out  Britain  urged  the  Union  Government  to  order  the  occupation  of  South-West 
A  fried.    The  main  objectives  of  the  expeditionary  force  were  to  be  the  ports  of  Swakopmund  and  Luderitzbucht. 
General  Botha  himself,  seen  seated  in  the  left  of  this  picture,  later  took  command. 


has  been  South  Africa's  unhappy  fate  to  be 
plagued  at  times  by  political  divisions  which  are 
so  strong,  so  clearly  marked,  so  full  of  potential 
bitterness,  that  very  often  the  ordinary  methods 
of  debate  have  not  been  vigorous  enough 
either  to  settle  them  or  to  bring  satisfaction  to 
the  contending  parties.  Too  often,  not  only 
during  the  existence  of  the  Union,  but  before 
that,  even  before  the  first  British  occupation  of 
the  Transvaal,  men  have  become  so  wrought  up 
by  their  political  opinions  that  they  have  begun 
reaching  for  their  guns.  And  now,  once  again 
before  the  year  was  out,  men  were  going  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  reaching  for  guns. 

HERTZOG  IN  THE  ASCENDANT 

Botha  had  tried  desperately  to  heal  the 
breach  which  the  resignation  of  General  Hertzog 
had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Government 
party.  He  could  count  on  the  unflinching 
loyalty  of  his  friend  General  Smuts,  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  majority  of 
the  elected  members  of  the  party  sitting  in  the 
House.  But,  undoubtedly,  in  the  country, 
Hertzog  was  gaining  ground.  His  clear-cut 
policy  of  an  independent  South  Africa  found 


a  ready  response  among  a  people  who  could 
not  forget,  much  less  forgive,  the  humiliations 
which  England  had  heaped  upon  them  ;  once 
again  the  old  vision  of  freedom  rose  bright 
before  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  Cape,  the  Free  State 
and  the  Transvaal.  To  such  a  single-minded 
people,  burning  with  a  new  hope,  Botha's 
policy — do  not  forget,  but  forgive  where  it  is 
expedient  for  South  Africa — was  infuriating. 
To  them  it  smacked  of  hypocrisy,  treachery 
even,  to  say  in  the  same  voice,  do  not  forget 
but  forgive.  To  Botha,  the  attitude  of  the 
Nationalists  seemed  little  short  of  treachery  too, 
treachery  to  a  word  given  at  Vereeniging,  and 
he  too  was  driven  to  anger  by  the  words  and 
actions  of  his  opponents,  although  his  anger 
was  tempered  by  a  great  sorrow. 

The  real  issue  between  the  parties  was  a 
simple  one — independence  without  external 
obligations,  or  independence  within  the  Empire. 
There  might  be  the  usual  dust-cloud  which 
politicians  raise  in  their  squabbles  ;  accusa- 
tions, recriminations,  criticism  of  economic 
policies,  an  eager  grasping  at  the  mistakes  made 
by  either  side  to  hurl  as  brickbats  in  the  fight  ; 
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but  through  the  harmless  dust  there  glowed  the 
dangerous  fire  started  by  the  clash  of  dia- 
metrically opposed  convictions.  And,  in  South 
Africa  at  least,  such  a  clash  was  bound  to  lead 
Ito  an  explosion. 

THE  UNIONIST  PARTY 

Botha's  work  of  nation-building  might  have 
been  considerably  easier  if  the  conflict  had  not 
been  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  third 
Force,  which  sometimes  weakened  the  Govern- 
ment by  criticism,  and  sometimes  by  helping 
the  Government  made  its  opponents  redouble 
their  efforts.  The  Unionists,  who  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  Union  formed  the  official 
opposition,  largely  represented  the  English 
section  of  the  community.  They  stood  firmly 
for  the  closest  possible  link  with  the  Empire  and 
they  were  more  than  a  little  suspicious  of 
Botha's  confessed  policy.  They  could,  and  did, 
on  the  whole  support  him  in  such  matters  as 
the  method  of  settling  the  industrial  troubles  on 
the  Witwatersrand  and  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  Nationalist  Party,  but  they  differed  with 
him  on  most  other  matters. 

,    By  the  middle  of  1 9 1 4  the  bitterness  on  all  sides 


had  swollen  to  such  proportions  that  it  might 
almost  have  been  said  that  one  half  of  South 
Africa  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  other. 
With  such  a  divided  nation  Botha's  Govern- 
ment faced  the  calamity  which  fell  upon  the 
world  in  August,  1 9 1 4.  Small  wonder  that  Botha 
looked  out  on  the  future  with  little  confidence. 

THE  EMPIRE  AT  WAR 

On  August  4  the  Union  Assembly  was  not  in 
session,  but  when  the  news  arrived  that  England 
had  declared  war  on  Germany,  Botha,  on 
behalf  of  his  Government,  cabled  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  telegram  rather  guardedly 
stated  that  the  Union  recognized  its  obligations 
as  a  member  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  undertake  to  defend  its  own  territory. 
The  Government  also  offered  to  release  the 
British  troops  still  in  South  Africa,  and  to  take 
over,  by  means  of  its  own  Defence  Force,  the 
duties  of  such  troops  in  South  Africa.  The  last 
sentence  of  the  telegram  implied  more  than  the 
first  part,  the  offer  of  defence,  did.  Botha, 
naturally  fearful  of  the  possible  repercussions 
within  the  Union  to  an  open  and  unqualified 
offer  of  allegiance,  such  as  the  other  Dominions 


A  USEFUL  RECRUIT 


The  campaign  in  German  South-West  Africa  was  fought  over  parched,  waterless  country.    Men  of  the  veld 
who  were  used  to  "  roughing  it,"  such  as  the  burgher  seen  here  volunteering  for  service,  proved  better  able 
to  support  the  hard  conditions  than  many  professional  soldiers  from  barracks  in  the  towns, 
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THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
AND  HIS  GUARD 

Viscount  Buxton,  seen  here,  was 
Governor-General  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  from  September 
1914/0  June  1920,  and  thus  re- 
presented Britain  there  through- 
out the  stormy  years  of  the 
Great  War.  Below  is  shown  the 
Guard  of  Honour  that  greeted 
him  at  Luderitzbucht  on  his 
visit  to  the  port  after  it  had 
fallen  to  the  Union  forces. 
Luderitzbucht  in  German  hands 
would  have  offered  a  fine  refuge 
for  the  ships  of  Von  Speeds 
squadron,  and  the  wireless 
station  there  could  have  kept 
in  touch  with  any  vessels  still 
at  large. 


F.  S.  SWAINE 

K.  N.  A. 
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LUDERITZBUCHT  CHANGES  HANDS 
This  photograph,  taken  immediately  after  the  occupation  by  General  Beyers'  troops,  shows  the  main  street 
of  Luderitzbucht  and  Kapps"  concert  and  ballroom.    The  German  commander,  expecting  an  attack  in  over- 
whelming force,  had  abandoned  the  port  and  destroyed  its  jetty.     At  Swakopmund  tugs  had  been  sunk  in 

the  harbour. 


had  already  sent  to  England,  had  meant  in  this 
first  offer  at  any  rate  to  commit  the  country 
to  nothing  more  than  defence.  But  the  duties 
bf  the  British  troops,  which  the  Union  had 
undertaken  to  fulfil,  were,  quite  clearly,  to 
fight  anywhere,  upon  orders  from  the  Crown. 

A  CALL  TO  THE  UNION 

The  Imperial  Government,  within  a  few 
Ihours  of  the  dispatch  of  Botha's  cable,  showed 
that  it  knew  what  the  duties  of  British  troops 
kvere.  It  cabled  its  grateful  thanks  to  the 
;Union  Government  for  offering  to  free  the 
garrisons,  and  at  once,  on  the  same  day, 
followed  up  its  thanks  with  a  request — that  the 
Union  should  undertake  to  occupy  German 
South- West  Africa,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as 
would  include  the  two  ports  of  Swakopmund 
and  Luderitzbucht,  and  all  wireless  stations 
within  that  territory.  The  occupation,  it  was 
jpointed  out,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  Imperial  Government ;  for  the  ports  of  South- 
West  Africa  offered  a  refuge  to  those  German 
ships  which  were  still  at  large,  and  its  wireless 
'stations  could  conveniently  direct  such  ships. 


The  request  was,  undoubtedly,  a  shock  to 
Botha,  and  for  hours  he  pondered  over  the 
formidable  problem  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  him.  His  clear,  decisive  brain  saw  at 
once  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  do  what 
was  asked  of  him,  nor  did  he  want  to 
refuse.  But  he  felt,  with  an  inner  conviction, 
that  the  very  idea  of  such  a  campaign  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Union,  in  Imperial 
interests,  would  bring  about  a  crisis,  and 
already  he  had  some  suspicions  that  the 
Commandant  General  of  the  Defence  Force, 
General  Beyers,  would  be  unwilling  to  serve 
in  the  campaign.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  contemplate  all  the  difficulties  which  might 
arise  or  to  make  plans  to  meet  them,  for 
on  August  9  the  Imperial  Government  cabled 
again,  this  time  to  say  that  the  occupation 
of  South- West  Africa  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  urgency.  Botha  hurriedly  called  his 
Cabinet  together,  and,  on  August  n  the  Union 
Government  committed  itself,  by  undertaking 
the  conquest  of  German  South- West  Africa, 
to  an  active  part  in  the  war.  General  Botha, 
with  his  characteristic  courage,  once  he  had 
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THE  FALL  OF  WINDHOEK 


The  German  troops  retired  to  Windhoek,  intending  to  fight  an  inland  war  over  arid  country.     Botha  divided 
his  men  into  four  forces,  all  to  converge  upon  the  town  from  different  points.   On  May  12,  1915,  the  Windhoek 
garrison  surrendered,  and  here  we  see  Botha's  men  marching  in. 


WARSHIPS  OF  THE  DESERT 

Troopers  of  the  German  Colonial  Camel  Corps  on  the  march  during  the  war  in  South-West  Africa.  Such 
units  were  essential  for  campaigning  in  the  huge  stretches  of  waterless  desert.    General  Botha's  infantrymen, 
guns  and  cars  had  a  hard  time  struggling  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  dry  sand. 


FACING  THE 

Inade  a  decision,  took  upon  himself  the 
I  •esponsibility  of  commanding  the  expedition. 
It  was  decided  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
:he  Defence  Force  should  not  be  sent  as  the 
recognized  army  of  the  Union,  but  that  the 
whole  invading  force  should  consist  of  volun- 
teers. And,  as  soon  as  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  was  known,  volunteers  from  within 
:he  Defence  Force,  as  well  as  from  the  civilian 
x>pulation,  were  not  lacking. 

BOTHA  GAINS  THE  DAY 

By  the  time  the  Assembly  met  in  September 
the  arrangements  for  the  campaign  were  well 
n  train.  Botha,  when  he  faced  the  House  to 
justify  the  project,  was  confident  that  with  the 
support  of  his  party  and  the  Unionists  the 
Cabinet's  decision  would  be  confirmed,  but  he 
cnew  well  that  the  negligible  opposition  put  up 
by  the  few  Nationalists  in  the  House  did  not 
:ruly  represent  the  vigorous  antagonism  of 
thousands  of  people  who  were  opposed  to  any 
expedition  whatsoever  beyond  the  Union's 
oorders.  But  even  Botha  did  not  know  the 
HP  strength  of  that  antagonism  and  in  what 
4igh  places  it  would  be  found. 


leneral  Smuts'  personality  was  greatly  in  evidence 
•luring  the  War.  He  fought  in  South- West  and  East 
Africa,  and  in  1917  joined  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 


WORLD  CRISIS 


SOLDIER  AND  STATESMAN 

Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  during  the  Great  War, 
General  Botha   was  responsible  for   steering  his 
country  through  those  critical  years. 


Under  the  emotional  strain  which  he  must 
have  felt  on  such  an  occasion,  his  appeal  to  the 
House  was  weak  in  argument,  if  it  was  strong 
and  determined  in  its  clearly  expressed  in- 
tention to  carry  the  plan  through  at  all  costs. 
He  made  much  of  the  fact  that  a  small  German 
patrol  had  crossed  the  Union  borders  a  few 
days  before  ;  argued  that,'  by  the  constitution, 
South  Africa  was  bound  to  help  the  Empire  ; 
and  held  out  the  bait  of  a  loan  of  £7,000,000 
which  England  had  promised  the  Union.  The 
arguments  served  only  to  irritate  the  opposition 
and  its  followers,  and  opened  the  door  for  the 
usual  wordy  debates  which  such  issues  always 
aroused.  The  danger  to  the  Union  of  having 
on  her  borders  an  enemy  which  would  not,  in 
any  event,  recognize  the  Union's  neutrality, 
the  danger  of  an  attack  by  Von  Spee's  squadron, 
then  still  at  large,  if  it  were  guided  by  informa- 
tion from  the  wireless  stations  in  South-West 
Africa,  and  the  unpleasantness  which  would 
arise  if  the  conquest  of  the  territory  were  left 
to  other  Imperial  forces,  were  all  arguments 
which  might  have  impressed  even  rebel  minds. 
The  Premier's  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
House  by  a  majority  of  90  votes  to  1 2,  the  Union- 
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THE  WAR  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

Here  we  see  (left)  the  King's  Africa 
Rifles  crossing  the  Ruvu  River 
Tanganyika  and  (below)  soldiers  o 
the  Northern  Rhodesia  Regimen 
building  a  temporary  bridge  over  th 
Lusenfwa.  Here  in  East  Africi 
thousands  of  men  fought  against  feve, 
and  disease  in  the  pursuit  of  at 
elusive  enemy.  General  Smuts  hat 
the  task  of  organizing  into  one  effec 
five  fighting  force  the  heterogeneou. 
collection  of  volunteers  from  variou, 
parts  of  the  country  and  was  continu 
ally  in  need  of  more  men  and  mone} 
to  help  him  in  the  running  figh 
against  Von  Lettowborbeck. 
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ists  of  course  supporting  it  solidly ;  but  the  bitter- 
ness in  the  hearts  of  the  antagonists  remained. 

On  September  15,  1914,  the  force  which  had 
sailed  under  General  Beyers  occupied  Luderitz- 
bucht  -without  any  difficulty.  The  German 
Commander,  anticipating  an  attack  in  over- 
whelming force,  had  abandoned  the  two  main 
ports  after  destroying  the  jetties  and  sinking 
the  tugs  in  the  harbour  at  Swakopmund,  and 
had  retired  to  Windhoek  with  the  intention  of 
fighting  an  inland  war  over  arid  country  in 
which  invaders  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

THE  STORM  GATHERS 

Botha  had  intended  following  up  the  advance 
force  himself,  but,  before  he  could  leave  the 
Union,  the  gathering  storm  showed  signs  of 
breaking.  On  the  day  of  the  occupation  of 
Luderitzbucht,  General  Beyers  resigned  his 
post  as  Commandant-General  of  the  Union 
Defence  Force,  as  a  protest  against  the  invasion 
of  South- West  Africa.  The  resignation  was  an 
event  important  enough  to  send  General  Botha 
and  General  Smuts  hurrying  back  to  Pretoria, 
but  it  was  in  fact  merely  a  signal  that  the 
breaking-point  of  the  seething  restlessness  of 
the  countryside  was  at  hand. 


For  the  men  who  had  been  stirring  up  re- 
bellion, and  for  those  who  were  ready  now  to 
fight  for  independence,  the  early  German 
victories  in  Belgium  and  France  seemed  to  hold 
out  a  fresh  hope.  A  vague  rumour  that  Ger- 
many was  vitally  and  sympathetically  interested 
in  the  oppressed  Boers  was  spread  and  eagerly 
listened  to.  And  even  the  dream  of  one  van 
Rensburg  was  welcomed,  by  a  slightly  credulous 
people,  as  a  true  prophecy.  Van  Rensburg  had 
seen,  in  his  dream,  two  bulls,  a  red  one  and  a 
grey  one,  fighting.  The  red  bull  was  England 
and  the  grey  Germany,  and  the  grey  one  had, 
in  the  dream,  undoubtedly  won  the  fight.  A 
prophet  who  could  have  a  dream  like  that 
would  naturally  have  many  followers,  and  van 
Rensburg's  vision  played  a  part  in  the  rebellion 
that  was  kindling. 

TRAGEDY  OF  DE  LA  REY 

On  the  same  day  as  General  Beyers  resigned, 
General  de  la  Rey,  the  old  and  much-loved 
leader,  was  killed  by  accident  at  Johannesburg. 
De  la  Rey,  whose  mind  had  become  more  than 
a  little  overwrought  by  the  war  and,  probably 
by  the  plotting  which  had  been  going  on  for 
weeks,  had  felt  with  a  religious  fervour  that  it 


ASKARIS  ON  PARADE 

lFhe  native  troops  (Askaris),  who  took  part  under  General  von  Lettow  Vorbeck  in  the  East  African  campaign, 
troved  brave  and  sturdy  fighters,  and  their  work  in  the  field  bore  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  German 
training.    Here  a  battalion  in  full  marching  order  is  seen  on  parade  at  Kigoma. 

O  2 
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PRISONERS  OF  THE  ALLIES 

The  surrender  of  the  German  forces  in  East  Africa  took  place  at  Abercorn,  on  November  23,  1918,  twelve 
days  after  the  Armistice.    Our  picture  shows  a  band  of  prisoners  from  General  von  Lettow  Vorbeck's  force 
who  have  just  disembarked  at  Kigoma  (Ujiji),  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  from  a  lake  steamer. 


was  his  duty  to  lead  his  people,  now  that  the 
chance  had  come,  back  to  their  independence. 
Botha  and  others  had  reasoned  with  him  to  such 
effect  that  the  mind  of  the  gallant  old  man  had 
become  a  little  calmer,  and  it  is  possible  that 
when  he  met  his  death  he  was  on  his  way  to 
use  his  influence  against  armed  rebellion.  A 
cordon  of  policemen  had  been  drawn  round 
Johannesburg  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a 
criminal  gang  of  armed  murderers.  The  police 
had  instructions  to  fire  at  any  car  which  did 
not  stop  at  a  challenge.  The  driver  of  de  la 
Rey's  car  did  not  see  the  guard  who  challenged 
him,  or  did  not  hear  his  shout  ;  and  a  bullet 
ended  the  old  soldier's  life.  Whatever  may  have 
been  de  la  Rey's  intentions  on  his  last  journey, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  his  influence  upon  the 
discontented  burghers,  nor  about  the  sorrow 
which  greeted  the  news  of  his  death.  There 
were  some,  indeed,  who  were  quick  to  see  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  the  machinations  of 
Botha,  and  quick  to  use  that  suspicion  to  urge 
men  on  to  rebellion. 

DE  WET'S  PREPARATIONS 

On  September  21,  Generals  Beyers,  de  Wet 


and  Kemp  issued  from  Lichtenburg  a  mani- 
festo, which,  while  it  was  not  an  open  declara- 
tion of  rebellion,  was  nothing  less  than  an 
ultimatum,  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
abandon  the  South-West  Campaign.  And,  a 
few  days  later,  de  Wet  was  hurrying  through  the 
Free  State,  busy  about  the  work  which  he  knew 
so  well,  and  had  done  so  efficiently  in  the  Boer 
War  :  the  preparation  of  the  rebel  commandos 
for  active  service.  On  September  26  disturbing 
news  came  from  Sandfontein,  near  the  German 
border.  A  force  of  South  African  Mounted 
Rifles  and  Transvaal  Horse  Artillery  was  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  surrounded  by  German 
troops  at  a  waterhole,  and  severely  cut  up.  A 
defeat  in  time  of  war  was  a  thing  to  be  expected  ; 
what  caused  uneasiness  about  this  defeat  was 
the  fact  that  South  African  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maritz,  were 
patrolling  the  border  in  sufficient  strength  easily 
to  have  prevented  such  an  inroad  of  German 
forces.  The  treachery  which  had  led  South 
African  soldiers  to  defeat  and  death  was  soon 
to  be  disclosed. 

Maritz,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  courage 
but  of  ungovernable  temper,  had  reached  his 
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command  chiefly  through  the  good  offices  of 
General  Beyers.  His  sympathies  with  the 
Nationalist  enthusiasts  were  well  known,  and 
he  had  often  declared  his  friendliness  towards 
the  Germans.  But  no  one  dreamt  that  he  would 
display  open  treason  while  holding  his  rank  in 
the  Defence  Force.  The  defeat  at  Sandfontein, 
it  was  now  learned,  was  the  result  of  Maritz's 
treasonable  dealings  with  the  German  forces. 
News  of  his  activities  now  began  to  come  through 
to  Pretoria,  and,  on  receiving  orders  to  report 
to  Botha,  he  showed  his  hand.  With  such  of 
his  men  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  he 
joined  forces  with  the  enemy,  and  handed 
over,  as  prisoners  of  war,  those  who  remained 
loyal. 

THE  ROUT  OF  MARITZ 

On  October  12  General  Smuts,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  forced  by  Maritz's  actions  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  rebellion  had  started,  declared 
Martial  Law.  General  Botha  immediately 
sent  Colonel  Coen  Brits  with  a  loyal  force  to 
Upington,  and  by  October  24  Maritz  had  been 
utterly  routed  and  driven  with  his  forces  across 
into  German  territory. 

Meanwhile,  General  Botha  had  himself  taken 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  field.  And  now 
was  seen  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  famous 
Commandant-General  of  the  Boer  forces,  the 
man  who,  probably  more  than  any  other,  had 
maintained  active  hostility  to  the  British  troops 
in  the  Boer  War,  riding  sorrowfully  against  his 
own  people.  It  was,  in  his  view,  a  terrible 
duty  which  he  had  to  perform,  and  he  would 
ask  no  one  else  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility. As  far  as  possible  he 
made  up  his  own  forces  of  Afrikaans- 
speaking  men,  in  order  that  none 
might  say  that  this  was  a  racial  war ; 
and  with  considerable  dignity  he 
refused  the  offer  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  send  30,000  Austra- 
lian troops  to  his  assistance. 


BOTHA  AT  WORK 

He  led  his  burghers  and  his 
Defence  Force  troops  first  to  the 
Rustenberg  District,  where  General 
Beyers  and  General  Kemp  had 
gathered  a  rebel  commando.  With 
little  difficulty,  and  only  desultory 
sniping  in  the  hills,  the  rebels  were 
rounded  up  and  captured,  or  else 


they  slipped  quietly  away  to  their  homes,  but 
Beyers  and  Kemp,  the  leaders,  escaped. 

Botha  returned  to  Pretoria  only  to  march 
against  de  Wet,  that  old  warrior  being  now  in 
open  rebellion  in  the  Free  State.  De  Wet  knew 
the  Free  State  of  old,  and  he  knew  the  art  of 
fighting  over  open  country,  with  sudden  attacks 
and  quick  retreats.  He  had  fought  brilliantly 
against  the  British.  But  this  time  he  had 
against  him  as  great  a  guerrilla-leader  as 
himself,  and  one  who  had  the  means  of  mov- 
ing troops  more  quickly  than  had  ever  been 
known  in  a  war  in  South  Africa  before.  De 
Wet  was  to  discover  that  while  mounted  com- 
mandos were  mobile  enough  against  infantry 
or  even  mounted  troops,  they  could  not  escape 
for  long  from  motor-cars.  At  Hoenderkop, 
sixty  miles  from  Bloemfontein,  de  Wet  lay  with 
the  main  body  of  his  forces.  On  November  9 
the  men  were  resting  their  horses  on  a  farm, 
and  de  Wet  himself,  suspecting  nothing,  was 
talking  to  his  friends  within  sight  of  the  farm- 
house. From  the  house,  while  de  Wet  stood 
there,  a  telephone  message  was  going  through 
to  General  Botha,  whom  de  Wet  thought  far 
enough  away  to  be  no  immediate  threat.  And, 
while  he  stood,  and  while  his  men  rested,  all 
unsuspecting,  the  vanguard  of  Botha's  force 
swept  down  the  road,  in  army  cars.  The 
commandos,  taken  by  surprise,  showed  little 
fight,  and  three  hundred,  together  with  all  the 
transport,  were  captured.  De  Wet,  for  the 
time  being,  escaped,  but  from  the  moment  of 
his  defeat,  such  had  been  his  great  reputation, 
the  rebellion  was  virtually  over. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  GOES  NORTH 
Between  February,  1916,  and  the  end  of  the  War,  Union  forces 
operated  continuously  in  East  Africa.      The  picture  shows  a  body 
of  Union  soldiers  on  the  march  in  Tanganyika. 
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A  GERMAN  FORT  IN  TANGANYIKA 

Some  of  the  bitterest  fighting  of  the  East  African  campaign  took  place  at  Moshi,  close  to  Africa's  highest 
mountain-peak,  Kilimanjaro.    Here  is  the  old  German  fort,  or  Boma,  with  its  guardhouse,  which  was  to  fall 
at  last  to  a  force  operating  under  the  leadership  of  General  Smuts. 


Botha,  having  cleared  the  air  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Free  State,  hurried  now  by  train 
to  Upington,  where  troops  were  still  engaged  in 
trying  to  prevent  General  Kemp's  little  force 
from  getting  through  to  the  Germans  in  South- 
West  Africa.  Kemp  had  escaped  from  Botha's 
encircling  troops  at  Rustenbcrg  and  with  seven 
hundred  men,  by  forced  marches,  harried  by 
pursuing  troops  clay  and  night,  had  reached  the 
Kalahari  Desert.  Fwen  at  that  waterless 
country  he  and  his  men  did  not  flinch.  They 
rode  on,  suffering  hunger  and  thirst  and  the 
blinding  heat  of  the  Kalahari,  and,  on 
November  28,  they  crossed  the  border,  safe, 
for  the  time  being,  with  their  friends  the 
Germans.  They  were  to  have  their  freedom  to 
fight  on  for  a  few  more  months. 

THE  END  OF  THE  REBELLION 

With  de  Wet,  Beyers,  Kemp  and  Maritz  all 
defeated  the  rebellion  petered  out.  An  amnesty 
generously  proclaimed  by  Botha  brought  in 
rebels  by  the  score  to  lay  down  their  arms.  On 
December  2  de  Wet  was  captured  in  Bechuana- 
land,  and,  on  December  8  Beyers  was  drowned 
when  in  flight  across  the  flooded  Vaal  River. 


Botha's  Government  demonstrated  that  it 
had  no  intention  of  visiting  bitter  reprisals  upon 
the  rebels.  One  important  rebel  leader,  Japie 
Fourie,  had  been  shot  the  day  after  his  capture 
in  the  field,  but  those  who  were  captured  after- 
wards,'when  any  real  menace  there  might  have 
been  in  the  rebellion  had  evaporated,  were 
treated  generously,  and  their  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment reduced  to  what  were,  under  the 
circumstances,  purely  nominal  terms. 

ADVANCE  ON  WINDHOEK 
Once  the  Rebellion  had  been  crushed,  the 
campaign  in  South-West  Africa,  after  its  false 
start  at  Luderitzbucht,  could  go  on.  On 
February  11,  191 5,  Botha  landed  at  Swakop- 
mund  and  with  swift  decisiveness  began  to 
carry  out  his  plan  of  campaign.  His  bold  plan 
was  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the  North, 
South  and  West,  with  the  arid  country  of 
Western  Bechuanaland  forming  a  natural 
barrier  to  the  escape  of  the  enemy  in  that 
direction.  Four  forces  entering  the  territory 
at  different  points  were  to  converge  on  Wind- 
hoek, the  capital. 

On  April  15  the  northern  force,  under  Botha 
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himself,  advanced  and,  with  astonishing  speed, 
the  brilliant  plan  worked  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. The  chief  difficulties  of  the  campaign 
were  not  the  few  stands  made  by  the  little  force 
of  Germans,  but  the  huge  stretches  of  waterless 
hot  country  which  the  invaders  had  to  cover. 
Mounted  men,  guns  and  cars  struggled  through 
the  dry  sands,  and  behind  them  the  infantry 
followed,  consolidating  positions,  rounding  up 
stragglers.  By  May  5,  twenty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  northern  march,  Botha  had 
covered  150  miles  of  territory  and  taken 
Karibib,  and  on  May  12  Windhoek  formally 
surrendered.  The  southern  and  western  forces 
meanwhile  pressed  on  and,  on  July  9,  the 
German  Governor  capitulated.  In  a  campaign 
of  a  few  weeks  Botha  had  captured  an  enormous 
territory  with  the  loss  of  269  men  killed  or  dead 
of  wounds  and  disease,  and  263  wounded. 

ANTI-GERMAN  RIOTS 

The  Union  had  not  yet  suffered,  and  would 
not  indeed  suffer,  the  horrors  and  hardships  of 
war  which  had  fallen  upon  the  people  of 
Europe.  There  was  no  need  to  tighten  belts, 
no  need  to  scurry  into  tunnels  to  escape  the 


bombs  of  enemy  aircraft.  But  internal  calm 
meant,  it  seemed,  that  there  was  more  time  for 
the  more  turbulent  partisans  of  all  shades  of 
feeling  to  give  full  play  to  their  emotions. 

In  1 915,  while  the  South- West  Campaign  was 
in  progress,  a  lawless  mob  in  several  towns,  in 
a  fervour  of  patriotism  for  the  British  cause,  fell 
upon  the  property  of  German  citizens,  and  in 
many  cases  British  citizens  with  German 
names,  and  burned  and  looted  in  a  frenzy  of 
destructiveness.  Shops,  warehouses,  private 
homes  went  up  in  flames,  and  the  crowd,  picking 
among  the  goods  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  windows,  staggered  homewards  with  its  loot. 

Botha  confidently  left  it  to  Smuts  to  restore 
order  and  published  his  famous  message,  biting 
in  its  brevity  and  its  sarcasm.  Those  who  were 
fighting  the  enemy,  he  said,  might  reasonably 
expect  the  stay-at-homes  to  behave  themselves 
with  some  show  of  decency. 

It  was  not  only  such  outbreaks  of  violence  as 
this  that  the  Government  had  to  meet.  Right 
through  the  war  period  the  discontent  which 
had  caused  the  rebellion  threatened,  from  time 
to  time,  to  break  out  openly,  and,  in  some 
quarters,  news  of  any  successes  of  the  Central 


DUG-OUTS  ON  THE  AFRICAN  FRONT 
Dar-es-Salaam,  the  capital  of  German  East  Africa,  after  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  sea  by  the  joint  forces 
of  the  British,  Belgians  and  Portuguese,  surrendered  to  the  Allies  on  September  4,  1916.    The  picture  shows 
a  dug-out  constructed  by  the  German  defenders  in  a  main  street. 
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Powers  was  received  with  open  joy.  The 
election  of  1915,  for  the  second  House  of 
Assembly  since  union,  was  fought  with  an  in- 
tensity of  hatred  on  all  sides,  which  expressed 
the  unrest  in  the  country. 

The  Nationalists  continued,  but  now  with 
greater  strength,  their  attack  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's Imperialist  attitude,  and  the  Unionists, 
for  their  part,  launched  into  the  contest  with 
tirades  against  Botha's  hesitation  in  dashing 
into  the  War,  against  his  caution  in  the  conduct 
of  the  War,  and  against  his  steadfast  refusal  to 
inflict  conscription  for  service  overseas  upon  the 
people.  Botha's  party  was  returned  to  power, 
but  it  had  been  greatly  weakened.  It  now 
faced  a  direct  opposition  of  27  Nationalists,  and 
a  nagging  centre  in  the  Unionist  Party  with  its 
40  seats. 

Against  increasing  difficulties  the  Govern- 
ment struggled  through  the  following  years.  In 
1 91 6  General  Smuts  left  to  take  command  of 
the  unhappy  campaign  in  German  East  Africa, 
where  already  thousands  of  men  were  struggling, 
in  the  face  of  fever,  hunger  and  disease,  to 
capture  an  elusive  enemy.  With  Smuts  away, 
the  work  of  that  energetic  and  capable  Minister 
lay  heavily  upon  the  already  overburdened 
shoulders  of  Botha. 

UNION  TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 

A  South  African  Brigade  was  formed  and 
sent  overseas,  and  was  soon  winning  glory  for 
itself  in  Flanders.  The  fact  that  in  that  force 
men  of  both  races  fought  side  by  side  against  a 
common  enemy  might  have  been  an  indication 
that  racialism  was  declining  in  the  Union.  But  the 
years  to  come  were  to  prove  that  both  national- 
ism and  British  jingoism  were  far  from  dead. 

Amidst  a  storm  of  criticism  from  one  quarter 
and  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
from  the  other,  a  labour  battalion  of  10,000 
natives,  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Emmett,  Botha's  brother-in-law,  left  for  France 
to  work  behind  the  front  line  trenches. 
Strangely  enough,  none  of  the  evils  which  had 
been  confidently  expected  from  this  unprece- 
dented step  did,  in  fact,  arise.  The  tragedy  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Mendi,  when  hundreds  of 
natives  lost  their  lives,  brought  home  to  the 
rather  bewildered  Bantu  people  the  fact  that 
in  time  of  need  they  could  be  called  upon  to 
give  their  lives  out  of  loyalty  to  the  white  people. 

In  Europe  the  War  crashed  onwards  to  its 
disastrous  Peace.  In  the  Union,  except  for 
those  many  who  were  losing  friends  and  re- 


latives, the  noise  of  conflict  made  faint  rever- 
berations. Even  approaches  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  seemed  on  their  face  to 
offer  advantages  to  the  country,  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  In  191 7  the  British 
Government  offered  to  buy  the  whole  of  the 
wool-clip  for  the  coming  season  at  a  price  fifty 
per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  price.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
had  accepted  a  similar  offer  gladly.  But  in 
South  Africa  it  was  greeted  with  opposition. 
The  Government  was  favourable  to  the  scheme, 
but  many  farmers,  frightened  by  a  mistaken 
idea  that  the  clip  was  to  be  commandeered, 
would  not  agree.  Their  opposition  seemed  to 
be  justified  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  price  of  wool  throughout  the  world  leaped 
to  an  even  higher  figure  than  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  offered  ;  and  the  Union  Government, 
rather  ignominiously,  asked  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  release  such  farmers  as  had  already 
accepted  the  plan. 

BAD  DAYS  FOR  BOTHA 

Throughout  191 7  recriminations  and 
criticisms  were  directed  against  Botha  and  his 
Government  in  an  unending  stream.  The 
Unionists  still  felt  that  Botha's  refusal  to  com- 
mandeer men  or  provisions  for  the  War,  and 
his  objections  to  an  increase  in  the  pay  of 
soldiers  serving  overseas,  were  signs  of  incipient 
disloyalty  in  the  Government  ;  and  the 
Nationalists  with  more  violence  than  ever  were 
hurling  the  epithet  of  "  traitor  "  at  Botha  in 
season  and  out  of  season. 

The  slight  ill-feeling  which  was  caused 
between  England  and  Holland  by  the  refusal 
of  the  British  fleet  to  allow  the  Dutch  gravel 
barges  to  land  their  cargoes  in  Belgium  had, 
probably  quite  unexpectedly  as  far  as  England, 
and  Holland  were  concerned,  a  reaction  ini 
South  Africa.  There  was  still,  among  many 
burghers,  a  warm  feeling  of  affection  towards 
Holland  as  the  true  if  remote  fountain-head  oi 
their  race  ;  and  at  the  news  that  England  wa: 
interfering  with  Holland,  many  rushed  wit! 
renewed  indignation  into  the  attack  against  tht 
Union  Government.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
that  Botha  could  write,  with  a  touch  of  pathos 
to  Smuts,  then  in  London,  complaining  that  thi 
question  of  the  Dutch  ships  was  making  thing 
very  unpleasant  for  him  and  his  Government. 

General  Smuts  had  been  in  London  since  th 
beginning  of  the  year,  serving  in  the  Imperia 
War    Cabinet,    and    winning   for  himself 
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reputation  as  a  strategist  and  as  a  diplomat. 
When  the  Armistice  was  declared  Botha  joined 
him  to  form  the  Union  delegation  to  the  Peace 
Conference.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  con- 
vincing eloquence  of  Smuts  and  the  equally 
convincing  if  quiet  assurance  of  Botha,  that 
South  Africa,  in  common  with  the  other 
Dominions,  appeared  at  Versailles  with  the 
fully  recognized  status  of  a  belligerent  nation. 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  General  Smuts,  at 
the  request  of  President  Wilson,  drafted  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  ;  and  that 
of  all  the  diplomats  gathered  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  at  Versailles,  probably  only  three, 
Marshal  Foch,  General  Botha,  and  General 
Smuts,  had  seen  active  service  in  the  field. 

A  NATIONALIST  DELEGATION 

Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  General 
Hertzog  arrived  in  London  with  delegates 
from  the  Nationalist  Party.  He  had  thought, 
perhaps,  that  at  this  time,  with  all  the  cutting- 
up  of  old  and  the  creation  of  new  nations  that 
seemed  to  be  going  on,  there  might  be  a  chance 
of  winning  recognition  of  the  justice  of  the 
claims  of  those  who  so  passionately  desired 


complete  independence  for  South  Africa.  He 
could,  in  fact,  have  chosen  no  time  more  in- 
opportune. With  Europe  still  suffering  from 
shell-shock,  and  the  victorious  nations  busy 
about  the  work  of  ensuring  peace  for  all  time, 
and  dividing  up  the  booty,  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa  were  likely  to  seem  a  little  remote  and 
insignificant.  Hertzog  had  come  to  see  the 
British  Premier  in  order  to  convince  him  that 
the  South  Africa  Act  should  be  amended  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Union  Assembly  could  decide  its  own  destiny 
of  independence.  But  Lloyd  George  was  more 
than  a  little  preoccupied,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  courteous  insistence  of  General 
Botha  that  the  Premier  found  time  to  meet  the 
deputation.  The  deputation  achieved  nothing, 
but  its  very  failure  was  enough  to  urge  the 
republicans  on  to  fresh  efforts. 

Then  on  August  27,  191 9,  General  Botha, 
who  had  returned  to  the  Union  a  fortnight 
before,  exhausted,  and  with  failing  health, 
died  suddenly.  The  leadership  of  the  Govern- 
ment party  fell,  naturally,  upon  General 
Smuts,  who  now,  as  Premier,  faced  the  future 
with  many  misgivings. 


THE  IMPERIAL  WAR  CABINET,  1917 
This  group  photograph  includes  :  (left  to  right)  front  row,  (1)  Walter  Long,  (2)  Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada), 
(3)  General  Smuts,  (4)  David  Lloyd  George,  (6)  W.  F.  Massey  (New  Zealand),  (9)  Arthur  Balfour,  (10)  Arthur 
Henderson ;  back  row,  ( 1 )  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  (4)  Austen  Chamberlain,  (5)  Sir  Edward  Carson,  (9)  Lord  Curzon. 
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STUDIO  IN  THE  WILDS 
A  view  in  the  Erongo  mountains  in  South-West  Africa,  where  are  found  the  Bushman  rock-drawings  which 
have  endured  since  the  country  was  first  inhabited.    Successive  invasions  by  Hottentots,  Bantu,  and  at  last 
bv  white  settlers  drove  the  Bushmen  farther  and  farther  into  the  remote  recesses  of  the  country. 


FROM  GERMAN  COLONY  TO 
UNION  MANDATE 

The  Story  of  South- West  Africa  and  its  Peoples 


South-West  African  history  goes  back  to 
early  humanity.  The  rock  drawings  of 
Bushmen  in  the  Erongo  Mountains  are 
the  first  documents  of  human  habitation  in  the 
countiy. 

These  Bushmen,  together  with  the  Berg- 
damaras — about  5,000  of  them  still  live  their 
primitive  life  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Kalahari, 
or  the  mountains  of  the  north — had  once  spread 
over  the  whole  of  South  Africa  until  they  were 
pushed  farther  north  by  the  invading  tribes  of 
Hottentots,  the  Bantu,  and  then  by  the  white 
settlers.  Driven  and  despised  by  the  others, 
they  retired  to  the  most  deserted  parts  of  the 
country,  there  to  eke  out  an  existence  ;  the 
men  on  the  chase,  the  women  on  the  look-out 
for  berries,  in  dread  of  the  spirits  that  haunt 
them,  keeping  the  holy  ancestral  fire  going 
from  generation  to  generation  and  dreaming  of 
the  moon,  the  asylum  for  good  men  when  they 
have  left  the  earth. 

HOTTENTOT  AND  HERERO 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Hottentots  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa  until  in 
later  centuries  they,  in  their  turn,  were  pushed 
back  by  the  Cape  settlers  from  the  south  and 
by  the  Hereros,  who  had  started  on  their  migra- 
tion to  the  rich  pasture  grounds,  in  the  south. 
The  last  century  presents  the  epic  of  an  heroic 
fight  between  the  two  races  for  the  domina- 
tion of  South- West  Africa,  until  both,  uniting 
too  late,  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Europeans. 
The  Hereros  were  the  fewer,  prouder  and 
richer.  Cattle  was  their  all.  Their  religion  and 
literature  dealt  only  with  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  their  oxen.  "  It  was  cattle  that 
was  their  only  property,  their  food  supply,  their 
old  age  insurance  and  their  inheritance  for 
posterity,  and  it  was  the  possession  of  cattle 
which  alone  insured  their  possessor  respect, 
power,  and  influence  in  the  community." 
These  cattle  they  had  to  defend  against  the 
wild  hordes  of  the  Hottentots,  led  by  Jonker 
Afrikaner,  who  took  cattle,  tribute  and  their 
wives  from  them.    By  1870  they  had  won  their 


independence  and  the  country  went  into  an 
uneasy  peace  for  some  time. 

But  what  of  the  Europeans  ?  What  con- 
nection had  they  with  South- West  Africa  ?  A 
stone  cross  a  few  hundred  miles  north  'of 
Walvis  Bay  is  evidence  of  the  first  Europeans' 
visit.  It  was  the  knight  Diogo  Cao,  sent 
out  by  John  II  of  Portugal,  who  left  this  mark. 
More  famous  names  followed  :  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  Martin  Behaim.  Dutch  officers  in  1779 
hoisted  the  Dutch  flag  on  the  Orange  River 
and  named  it  in  honour  of  their  prince. 

WORK  OF  THE  RHENISH  MISSION 

At  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  first 
missionaries  appeared  ;  they  were  German 
Protestants,  later  followed  by  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans  and  Wesleyans.  Here  is  the  account 
of  the  early  efforts  of  the  Rhenish  mission  : 
"  But  the  handful  of  men,  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  .  .  .  persevered  in  spite  of  all 
disappointments,  the  missionaries  mastered 
the  difficult  Nama  and  Herero  languages  by 
laborious  study  and  reduced  them  to  writing  in 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  They,  moreover, 
in  course  of  time  created  a  comprehensive 
native  literature  in  these  languages.  They 
explored  the  unknown  territory  right  up  to 
Ovamboland,  made  roads,  kept  up  the  com- 
munication with  the  coast,  built  houses, 
churches,  schools,  introduced  agriculture,  horti- 
culture and  fruit  culture,  instructed  the  natives 
in  domestic  science,  needle  and  garden  work, 
and  collected  congregations  at  their  several 
residences.  Quite  a  number  of  localities  known 
as  towns  and  villages  in  the  south-west  nowa- 
days, like  Windhoek,  Keetmanshoop,  Warmbad, 
Bethanien,  Berseba,  Gibeon,  Rehoboth,  Goba- 
bis,  Okahanja,  and  Omamuru,  owe  their  very 
existence  to  the  constructive  work  of  the 
Rhenish  mission." 

Traders  and  hunters  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  missionaries.  Their  activity  was  not 
always  harmless.  The  Cape  Government 
complains  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Commissioner 
sent  out  to  South- West  Africa  :  "  The  country 
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which  will  be  visited  by  Mr.  Palgrave  has  been 
for  generations  past  in  a  state  of  chronic  war- 
fare, and  it  has  happened  that  some  of  our 
subjects,  sometimes  led  by  inclination  and  at 
other  times  forced  by  necessity,  have  taken 
part  in  these  internecine  wars,  and  it  is  also 
affirmed  that  unprincipled  men,  our  subjects, 
have  even  for  the  sake  of  present  gain  stirred 
up  and  fomented  strife  between  the  various 
tribes  beyond  our  north-west  border."  Clearly 
a  continuous  warfare  in  the  borderland  was  a 
matter  that  could  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
Cape  Government.  Besides,  some  of  the  chiefs 
had  written  to  the  Cape,  no  doubt  inspired 
by  missionaries  and  traders,  to  ask  for  advice 
"  how  to  govern  "  and  how  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  warfare  between  them.  In  1876  the  Cape 
Government  sent  out  Mr.  Palgrave  to  look 
into  the  situation,  and  also  annexed  Walvis 
Bay  and  the  islands  in  front  of  it. 

A  YELLOW  MESSIAH 

But  matters  went  no  farther  until  suddenly 
the  Germans  arrived.  Since  1870  there  had 
been  a  growing  propaganda  for  colonies  in 
Germany.    Writers  had  pleaded  in  favour  of 


colonization  for  economic  and  military  reasons, 
and  for  prestige.  A  Bremen  merchant,  Adolf 
Luderitz,  who  had  done  a  thriving  business  at 
Lagos,  decided  to  extend  his  trade,  and  bought 
territory  at  Angra  Pequefia  (later  Luderitz). 
Bismarck  went  into  long  correspondence  about  it 
with  the  Colonial  Office,  but  as  he  got  no  clear 
reply,  he  allowed  the  territory  to  be  declared 
a  German  Protectorate  in  August,  1884.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  German  South- West 
Africa.  Bismarck  thought  that  the  settlement 
could  be  run  on  the  lines  of  a  chartered  com- 
pany as  the  English  and  French  had  started 
their  colonization  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  But  lack  of  capital  and  the 
unexpected  difficulties  with  the  natives  made 
this  plan  unsuccessful,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  had  to  take  possession.  For  it  was 
under  the  German  occupation  that  the  rather 
undefined,  but  still  existing  movement  of 
"  Africa  for  the  Africans  "  found  a  leader  in 
Henry  Witbooi,  chief  of  one  of  the  Nama 
tribes.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  ;  converted 
by  a  missionary,  his  thoughts  fell  to  meditation, 
and  he  received  several  inspired  messages  ;  the 
first  said  that  the  land  of  his  tribe  had  to  be 


SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA'S  CAPITAL 
Windhoek,  a  former  Hottentot  stronghold  among  the  hills,  was  already  the  seat  of  S.  W.  Africa's  administration 
in  the  days  of  German  rule.    Its  wireless  station,  in  those  days  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  made 
it  an  important  objective  in  the  Great  War.  This  view  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  town's  beautiful  situation. 
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A  STONE  OF  VICTORY 

Union  troops  first  landed  on  German  soil  at  Luderitzbucht  on  September  18,  1914.    General  Botha  took 
command  in  the  following  February,  and  the  campaign  lasted  until  July  9,  1915,  when  the  last  shot  was  fired 
at  'Korab,  in  the  north  of  the  territory,  where  this  commemorative  stone  has  been  raised. 


reconquered  from  the  Hereros  ;  in  later  years 
he  heard  that  he  should  drive  out  the  Europeans 
and  establish  the  rule  of  the  yellow  (Hottentot) 
man,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Herero  rising  he  died 
as  the  "  yellow  Messiah  "  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  conquer  his  promised  Reich. 

But  besides  political  there  were  economic 
grievances.  By  1903  two-thirds  of  the  land  had 
gone  into  the  hands  of  white  men.  According 
to  Herero  law  no  land  could  be  sold  by  the 
tribe,  and  whatever  the  contract  might  say, 
it  was  that  which  stuck  in  the  Hereros'  mind. 
A  revolt  broke  out  in  1904  and  reached  such 
dimensions  that  it  threatened  the  continuance 
of  the  German  regime.  The  rising  was  sternly 
suppressed.  The  number  of  Hereros,  according 
to  some  estimates,  was  reduced  from  80,000  to 
20,000.  Only  after  1907,  therefore,  did  the 
country  settle  down  and  the  Germans  start  on 
their  "  scientific  colonization." 

GERMANY  DEVELOPS  THE  LAND 

The  uncontrolled  era  of  exploitation  gave 
way  to  paternal  absolutism.  Advances  were 
made  in  native  education  and  hygiene  and  a 
native  labour  code  was  set  up.    Also  the  white 


people  received  government  encouragement. 
Farms  were  subsidized,  railways  built,  and 
diamond  mines  opened  up.  The  Germans 
started  also  on  a  geological  survey  of  the  country. 
Liberal  concessions  were  made  to  mining  com- 
panies, including  foreign  ones.  Among  the 
15,000  whites  who  lived  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  the  colonies,  there  were  2,000  Boers,  who 
had  trekked  into  the  country  and  given  valuable 
pioneer  service.  An  effort  was  also  made  to 
bring  administrative  life  under  constitutional 
forms,  and  Gemeinde-Bezirks  und  Landesraete 
were  established.  But  right  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  the  class  of  German  officers  and 
officials  had  a  predominating  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies.  The  political  as 
well  as  the  economic  developments  were  then 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  War. 

In  German  minds  South-West  Africa  had 
been  the  first  link  of  an  African  Empire  that 
was  to  be  a  rival  to  the  British.  Zimmermann 
in  191 7  wrote  that  "  Mittel-Afrika  would  lie 
at  the  very  centre  of  England's  main  arteries 
leading  to  South  Africa,  Australia  and  India, 
and  in  German  hands  it  would  contribute  to- 
wards  crippling   the   British    Empire."  No 
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G.  R.  HOFMEYR 

An  Administrator  for  South-  West  Africa  was  appointed 
in  1915,  and  in  1920,  under  the  Mandate,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Hofmeyr  assumed  the  office. 


efforts  had  been  failing  to  make  this  dream  a 
reality.  Just  before  the  War  there  had  been 
negotiations  between  the  British  and  the 
Germans  about  a  possible  division  of  interests 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies  among  themselves, 
and  the  German  representative  before  the  War 
had  indicated — with  reference  to  the  Belgian 
Congo — that  the  days  of  the  weaker  states  were 
over  and  that  they  necessarily  had  to  be  satellites 
of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  Great  Powers. 

From  the  British  point  of  view  control  over 
South- West  Africa,  when  hostilities  started, 
was  therefore  important.  It  is  likely  that  this 
problem  was  discussed  in  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  1911,  though  it  is  not  known  if  any 
obligations  were  then  undertaken  by  General 
Botha.  When  war  broke  out,  the  Imperial 
Government  sent  out  an  urgent  request  to 
Botha  asking  him  to  occupy  South- West  Africa, 
and  to  destroy  the  wireless  station  at  Windhoek. 
The  initiative  of  attack  came  therefore  from 
the  South  Africans  themselves.  For  military 
as  well  as  political  considerations  made  the 
Germans  refrain  from  attacking.  The  German 
Government  and  Army  Command  had  always 
taken  the  view  that  the  "  Schutzgebiete  "  would 
be  defended  in  the  North  Sea.    There  were  of 


course  not  sufficient  troops  in  South-West 
Africa  for  even  attempting  an  attack  on  the 
Union.  There  were,  however,  a  large  number 
of  munitions  and  rifles  which  might  have 
served  the  rebels  in  the  Union.  For  the  rebel- 
lion that  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
if  not  secretly  supported,  at  any  rate  was  hoped 
for  by  the  Germans,  and  was  the  political  reason 
that  kept  them  from  carrying  hostilities  into 
Union  territory.  While  they  would  have  the 
sympathy  of  many  Boer  nationalists  on  their 
side  if  they  were  attacked,  they  would  have  all 
these  as  their  enemies  if  they  in  their  turn 
attacked  the  Union.  The  announcement  of 
the  campaign  was  the  immediate  cause  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  whose  leaders  decided 
to  co-operate  with  the  Germans. 

BOTHA'S  CONQUEST 

The  campaign  was,  of  course,  held  up  until 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  The  destruction 
of  Admiral  Spee's  squadron  at  the  Falkland 
Islands  in  December,  1914  to  January,  1 91 5, 
was  an  important  event.  For  only  now  had 
the  Government  sent  its  troops  oversea  to 
South-West  Africa.  Luderitz  and  Swakop- 
mund,  which  had  been  already  evacuated  by 
the  Germans,  were  occupied  and  troops  had 
already  moved  up  from  the  Orange  River  ; 
the  enemy  was  driven  back,  and  in  July  the 
Germans  surrendered  to  General  Botha.  The 
Union  troops  exceeded  their  enemies  not  only 
in  number  but  also  in  mobility.  The  Burghers' 
cavalry  was  able  to  outflank  the  Germans 
several  times.  The  use  of  cars  and  lorries 
allowed  them  to  move  quicker  than  the 
Germans  imagined.  The  campaign  was  a 
great  triumph,  especially  if  it  is  remembered 
that  South  Africa  acted  without  the  assistance 
of  Imperial  troops.  Till  the  assumption  of  the 
mandate,  the  country  was  governed  by  Martial 
Law. 

What  was  to  be  its  future  ?  That  depended 
on  the  issue  of  the  War  ;  but  most  of  those  who 
had  conquered  the  territory  were  in  favour  of 
annexation.  General  Smuts  declared  that 
"  the  young  nations  who  formed  the  Dominions 
of  the  British  Empire  should  not  be  asked  to 
consent  to  the  restoration  to  a  militant  Germany 
of  fresh  footholds  for  militarism  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  thus  endanger  the  future  of 
their  young  and  rising  communities  who  are 
developing  the  waste  spaces  of  the  earth.  They 
want  a  new  Monroe  doctrine  for  the  South  a-> 
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there  had  been  a  Monroe  doctrine  for  the 
West  to  protect  it  against  European  militarism." 
This  was  a  declaration  perhaps  not  only  against 
Germany  but  also  against  the  Allies,  who  might 
dispose  of  the  territory  without  full  considera- 
tion of  the  Union's  wishes.  Perhaps  it  was  also 
an  answer  to  those  who  complained  that  South 
Africans  fought  their  battles  for  the  British 
and  were  opposed  to  any  annexation  of  what 
they  called  "  stolen  property."  Apart  from 
military,  there  were  other  reasons  that  militated 
against  the  return  of  the  colonies  to  Germany. 
In  i  g  1 8  in  the  Union  Parliament  a  British 
blue  book  was  circulated  describing  the 
atrocities  and  failures  of  German  colonial  rule. 
Written  in  the  heat  of  the  War,  this  document 
lent  itself  to  exaggeration  of  the  evils  of  the 
German  regime,  which  certainly  existed. 

A  MANDATE  FOR  THE  UNION 
The  fate  of  South- West  Africa  was  decided 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  all  German  rights  in  respect  of 
colonies  were  transferred  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  powers.  They  therefore  had  to 
decide  on  the  future  of  the  country.  South- 
West  Africa  was  not  annexed  outright,  but 


placed  under  a  Mandate,  and  the  Union  was 
selected  as  Mandatory.  The  idea  of  the 
Mandate  took  its  origin  from  different  sources. 
It  was  felt  that  the  exploitation  of  colonial 
peoples  which  had  been  so  manifest  a  feature 
of  the  past  should  be  stopped,  and  colonial 
powers  should  regard  the  development  of  these 
populations  as  a  sacred  trust.  The  idea  of  the 
Mandate  was  at  first  not  very  well  received  in 
the  Union.  Only  the  "  C  "  Mandate,  as  finally 
worked  out  to  meet  the  special  situation  of 
South-West  Africa,  became  acceptable.  It 
differed  from  the  other  Mandates  in  so  far  as 
it  did  not  maintain  the  open  door  for  commerce 
and  trade  to  all  the  other  League  members, 
and  that  the  land  could  be  administered  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Mandatory's  territory. 
Thus  Article  2  :  "  There  are  territories  such 
as  South-West  Africa  which,  owing  to  the 
sparseness  of  their  population  or  remoteness 
from  the  centres  of  civilization,  or  the  geo- 
graphical contiguity  of  the  Mandatory,  and 
other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered 
under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  in- 
tegral portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  above  mentioned  in  the  interests  of 
the  indigenous  population."    The  South-West 


"HOME  RULE"  AT  WINDHOEK 
In  1925  South-West  Africa  received  a  measure  of  self-government,  with  a  legislative  Assembly  of  twelve  elected 
and  six  appointed  members.    The  Administrator  is  here  seen  reading  the  oath  to  the  members  of  the  first 
Assembly,  many  of  whom  had  but  recently  been  naturalized  as  British  subjects  when  it  met  in  1926. 
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Africa  Mandate  had,  however,  in  common  with 
others,  as  an  aim  the  development  of  its  native 
population.  The  Mandatory  also  was  required 
to  give  an  annual  report  to  the  permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  and  undertook  to 
work  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the 
control  of  liquor  traffic  and  the  sale  of  arms  to 
natives. 

The  natives,  in  so  far  as  their  opinion  could 
be  ascertained,  were  pleased  with  the  change, 
which  was  to  their  advantage. 

The  Germans  protested  against  it,  and  asked 
for  an  autonomous  republic.  Six  thousand  of 
them  were  repatriated,  most  of  them  soldiers 
and  officials  and  some  "  undesirable  elements." 
Most  of  the  settlers  remained  in  the  country. 

ORGANIZING  THE  COUNTRY 

The  Union  was  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  organize  the  new  territory  that  came 
under  its  administration.  The  Mandate  had 
made  no  stipulation  as  to  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment that  should  prevail.  Up  to  1920  the  sole 
organ  of  Government  was  an  administrator. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Union  and  was  responsible  to  him.  Tn  1920 
a  commission  was  sent  to  make  proposals  for 
another  form  of  Government.  The  commis- 
sioners proposed  an  advisory  council  which  was 
to  be  nominated  by  the  administrator.  It  was 
to  have  neither  executive  nor  legislative  powers. 
The  commission  regarded  this  scheme  as  only 
a  temporary  one,  which  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  Government  similar  to  that  prevailing  in 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Union. 

As  far  as  it  went  the  advisory  council  was 
successful.  The  Administrator  in  his  report  in 
1921  remarks:  "The  Advisory  Council  has 
been  of  considerable  service."  The  Germans 
were  carefully  selected  for  nomination  to  the 
Council.  But  it  was  clear  that  this  form  of 
Government  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
European  inhabitants,  especially  to  the  British, 
whose  number  by  1921  had  increased  to  10,000, 
and  who  in  the  past  had  been  accustomed  to 
democratic  Government  in  the  Union.  Before 
any  steps  in  this  direction  could  be  taken, 
however,  the  status  of  German  inhabitants 
who  still  retained  their  German  nationality  had 
to  be  settled.  A  settlement  was  reached  be- 
tween General  Smuts  and  the  representatives 
of  the  German  Reich.  It  made  all  Germans 
living  in  South-West  Africa  automatically 
British  subjects,  but  those  who  did  not  wish  to 


become  Union  citizens  would  remain  unaffected 
by  the  agreement. 

In  later  years  this  settlement  was  to  give  rise 
to  violent  disputes,  since  the  Germans  thus 
naturalized  maintained  that  they  had  not 
thereby  lost  their  German  nationality,  an 
interpretation  which  was  refuted  by  a  later 
Commission  on  South- West  Africa.  The  other 
stipulations  of  the  agreement  were  the.  recog- 
nition of  German  as  an  official  language  in  the 
country,  and  Germans  were  not  to  be  asked  to 
give  military  service  in  a  war  against  the  Reich 
for  the  next  thirty  years.  The  German  repre- 
sentative "  recognized  that  the  future  of  South- 
West  Africa  is  now  bound  up  with  the  Union 
and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the 
German  nationals  in  that  territory  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  South  Africans  ;  the  German 
Government  is  prepared  to  use  its  influence 
with  these  nationals  to  induce  them  to  accept 
Union  citizenship  under  a  general  naturaliza-  j 
tion  law  of  the  Union  and  to  advise  them  not  to 
exercise  their  right  of  declaring  themselves  j 
outside  this  citizenship."  Only  about  300 
refused  to  adopt  British  nationality. 

A  MEASURE  OF  "  HOME  RULE  " 

A  more  democratic  constitution  was  then 
given  to  the  country  by  the  Nationalist  Ministry 
under  General  Hertzog,  which  had  meanwhile 
come  to  power.  To  the  Advisory  Council  an 
executive  committee  and  a  legislative  assembly 
were  added.  The  Legislative  Assembly  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  members,  of  whom  twelve 
were  to  be  elected  and  six  nominated  by  the 
Administrator.  The  franchise  was  granted 
only  to  the  white  male  population. 

There  were,  moreover,  some  subjects  which 
were  permanently  reserved  from  the  com- 
petency of  the  legislature.  These  included 
native  affairs,  railways  and  harbours,  public 
services,  mines,  posts  and  telegraphs,  justice, 
immigration,  defence,  currency  and  customs. 
In  all  these  important  items  the  people  under 
the  Mandate  had,  therefore,  no  direct  means  of 
enforcing  their  views.  There  were  other 
subjects  which  were  reserved  only  for  the  time 
being. 

An  executive  committee  of  four  elected  by 
the  Assembly  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  those  departments  upon 
which  the  Assembly  was  allowed  to  legislate. 

This  Executive  would  also  work  together 
with  an  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  three 
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other  members  who  were  chosen  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. They  would  give  advice  on  all 
those  matters  on  which  the  Assembly  was 
unable  to  legislate  and  on  general  questions  of 
policy.  The  budget  would  have  to  be  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  but  in  case  of  opposition  by 
the  Assembly  the  Administrator  could  ask  the 
Governor-General  to  pass  it  in  Council.  In  the 
last  resort  the  Governor-General  possessed  un- 
limited power,  since  he  could  repeal,  amend  or 
modify  the  ordinances  made  by  the  Assembly. 

THE  RACES  WORK  TOGETHER 

This  Constitution,  which  is  still  in  force  to" 
day,  was  of  course  only  the  beginning  of  a 
democratic  regime,  but  it  was  hoped  that  in 
future  years  responsible  Government  on  a  wider 
scale  could  be  given,  and  the  first  six  years  of 
political  life,  after  the  Constitution  had  come 
into  force,  seemed  to  render  that  expectation 
reasonable.  The  two  contending  parties  in  the 
1926  election  were  the  Germans  and  the 
Union  Party,  and  though  the  Germans  formed 
the  minority  of  the  electorate  they  were  able 
to  gain  seven  out  of  the  twelve  contested  seats. 
The  Administrator  reported  that  "  both  sections 


conducted  the  election  campaign  on  the  most 
amicable  lines,  and  a  notable  feature  was  the 
entire  absence  of  racial  feeling."  When  the 
Germans  introduced  a  motion  that  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  the  Blue  Book  dealing 
with  German  administration  in  South-West 
Africa  should  be  expunged,  they  found  ready 
support  among  the  members  of  the  other 
parties. 

Though  there  was  a  certain  harmony  in 
political  life,  the  Germans  had  their  grievances. 
Though  German  could  be  spoken  by  many  of 
the  officials  of  the  Mandate,  and  could  be  used  in 
the  Law  Courts  and  in  official  affairs,  it  still  had 
not  received  the  status  of  an  official  language, 
on  an  equality  with  Afrikaans  or  English. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  NATURALIZATION 

The  other  complaint  was  about  the  changed 
naturalization  conditions.  For  with  the  Status 
of  Aliens  Act  of  1926  the  period  of  residence  that 
qualified  for  naturalization  was  extended  from 
two  to  five  years.  The  Germans  lost  thereby 
in  fighting  strength  for  elections.  For  the 
immigrants  from  the  Union,  who  brought  their 
nationality  with  them,  had  only  to  register  for 


NATIVE  HUTS  IN  DAMARALAND 

At  one  time  a  serious  menace  to  peace,  the  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  South-West  Africa  no  longer 
threaten  the  security  of  the  white  settlers.    The  native  huts  here  shown  are  at  Otavi,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Northern  railway  branches  to  Tsumeb  and  Grootfontein. 
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IN  THE  HERERO  COUNTRY 
The  native  women  in  this  peaceful  river  scene  at  Otjiwarongo,  in  the  northern  region  of  South-  West  Africa, 
are  Hereros,  a  people  of  the  Bantu  race  who  occupy  most  of  the  central  parts  of  the  territory.    A  feature  of 
every  Herero  household  is  the  sacred  fire,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  family. 


six  months  in  order  to  be  qualified  voters. 
There  had  been  a  constant  influx  of  such 
Union  immigrants,  and  they  naturally  voted 
for  the  United  Party,  while  the  newcomers 
among  the  Germans  could  not  yet  give  ex- 
pression to  their  political  views. 

THE  CAPE  TOWN  AGREEMENT 

The  German  section  indeed  regarded  the  influx 
of  Union  nationals  with  suspicion,  since  they 
believed  its  purpose  to  be  the  swamping  of  the 
German  element.  For  that  reason  the  German 
section  was  also  opposed  to  giving  extended 
powers  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  But 
economic  conditions  became  so  serious  that  the 
more  reasonable  elements  among  both  sections 
of  the  population  decided  on  a  common  pro- 
gramme with  the  purpose  of  settling  all  political 
controversies  and  working  together  for  the 
economic  salvation  of  the  country.  This  was 
in  1932,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Cape  Town 
Agreement,  whose  preamble  ran  thus  :  "  Where- 
as the  European  inhabitants  of  this  mandated 
territory  have  declared  their  desire  henceforth 
to  be  regarded  as  one  people  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  origin,  participating  equally  in 


the  Government  of  the  territory  and  sharing 
equally  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations 
thereof  .  .  .  and  whereas  the  said  inhabitants 
have  further  declared  their  desire  to  be  per- 
mitted as  far  as  possible  to  work  out  the  de- 
velopment and  destiny  of  the  territory  and  to 
that  end  to  secure  the  greatest  measure  of  self- 
government,"  they  decided  to  petition  for  an 
increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  henceforth  should  have  the 
right  to  deal  with  primary  and  secondary 
education,  land  banks,  Crown  land,  police  and 
customs. 

In  return  for  their  support  of  this  resolution, 
which  had  been  thrown  out  twice  before  by 
the  Germans,  the  Union  Party  supported  the 
German  demand  for  the  recognition  of  German 
as  an  official  language,  and  for  an  alteration 
in  naturalization  conditions  for  alien  immi- 
grants to  the  country  and  for  the  immediate 
naturalization  of  all  those  domiciled  in  the 
country. 

This  promising  agreement,  however,  was 
never  fulfilled.  The  German  section  accused 
the  Union  Party  of  betrayal  because  it  started 
propaganda  for  incorporation  of  South- West 
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Africa  as  a  fifth  province  in  the  Union.  The 
Union  section  made  counter  accusations  against 
the  Germans.  The  real  explanation  for  the 
intensification  of  political  strife  in  South-West 
Africa  must,  however,  be  found  in  an  event 
outside  the  Union — the  rise  of  the  National 
Socialist  Party  to  power  in  Germany  and  its 
final  conquest  of  the  State  in  1933.  Henceforth 
South-West  African  history  is  dominated  by 
that  event. 

THE  BONDELSWART  RISING 

The  Bondelswart  rising  in  1922  was  a  notable 
event.  There  were  immediate  but  also  more 
general  causes  that  led  to  it.  The  Bondelswart 
had  not  taken  it  very  kindly  that  their  leaders 
who  had  fought  in  the  War  on  the  British  side 
were  not  allowed  to  return  home.  When  one 
of  them  came  nevertheless  over  the  frontier 
and  was  to  be  arrested  difficulties  followed  with 
the  Police.  The  commission  which  afterwards 
was  sent  to  investigate  the  whole  matter  stated 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  outbreak  was  the 
bad  relations  that  existed  between  the  natives 
and  the  Police.  There  were  also  economic 
grievances.    There  was  the  dog  tax,  which  was 


meant  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  work.  The 
Commission  "  could  not  approve  of  the  con- 
tinuance by  the  administration  of  the  old 
German  law  requiring  the  natives  to  work 
unless  they  had  visible  means  of  support  ;  nor 
of  any  tax  introduced  with  the  direct  object 
of  compelling  natives  to  work."  This  was  also 
clearly  against  the  stipulation  of  the  Mandate. 
The  method  of  suppression  of  the  revolt  with 
the  help  of  aeroplanes  was  also  condemned 
by  the  Commission,  which  proposed  legislation 
for  labour  regulation,  a  minimum  wage  and 
minimum  ration  of  food.  They  pleaded  also 
for  a  native  department  and  for  the  creation  of 
native  reserves.  After  this  revolt  the  conditions 
of  the  natives  improved.  The  Bondelswart 
received  in  later  years  much  help  from  the 
Government — in  the  years  of  economic  crisis 
boreholes  were  dug  for  them,  a  dam  built  and 
vegetables  grown.  Nevertheless,  these  people 
remain  in  a  rather  backward  condition. 

BASTAARDS  AND  HEREROS 

Another  community  that  made  itself  heard  was 
the  Bastaards,  a  half-caste  race.  The  Germans 
had  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  them. 


THE  LONELY  HILLS 


South-West  Africa  forms  part  of  the  wide-spreading  high  South  African  plateau,  but  is  diversified,  especially 
in  the  centre,  by  mountain  ranges.    The  Alias  range  in  the  Neeuwdam  district,  near  Windhoek,  the  subject  of 
this  view,  includes  Molteblick,  the  country's  highest  summit,  rising  to  nearly  7,900  feet. 
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SHADOW  IN  A  SUN-BAKED  LAND  a 
Windhoek,  South- West  Africa's  administrative  centre,  250  miles  east  of  Walvis  Bay,  was  taken  by  the  UnioA  C; 
forces  on  May  12,  1915.    Among  the  little  town's  picturesque  features  is  the  Zoological  (Tardens,  whose  shad;  [) 
walks  amid  the  luxuriant  flora  afford  a  peaceful  retreat  from  the  heat  of  a  summer  afternoon. 
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I  They  had  a  primitive  kind  of  "  democracy  " — 
a  captain  and  a  "  raad."  The  English  Govern- 
ment made  an  agreement  with  them  in  1924, 
but  many  among  them  objected  to  it.  Besides, 
I  some  people  had  advised  them  to  petition  the 
I  King  requesting  a  resident  commissioner.  A 
revolutionary  "  New  Raad  "  displaced  the 
Old  Raad,  and  made  a  virtual  proclamation  of 
independence.  The  Administration,  warned 
I  beforehand,  surrounded  Rehoboth  and  its 
citizens  surrendered.  For  the  time  being  the 
constitution  of  the  Bastaards  was  suspended,  but 
!  in  later  years  they  also  were  on  good  terms  with 
the  Government  and  received  great  help  from  it 
in  bad  times.  Besides  these  people  there  are  the 
;Hereros,  or  at  least  the  poor  remnants  of  that 
proud  race.  The  vigour  had  been  taken  from 
them  when  after  their  rebellion  their  cattle 
were  taken  away  from  them.  For  them  it  was 
a  period  of  general  decline,  for  without  their 
cattle  they  could  not  maintain  their  tribal 
organizations,  and  the  people  lost  their  morals. 
The  Administration  gave  them  reserves  and 
returned  their  cattle  to  them.  Lately  it  has 
also  established  a  Government  school  amongst 
them,  the  first  of  its  kind  under  the  Mandate. 

But  only  90,000  of  the  natives  live  in  the 
Police  Zone.  The  greater  number  of  them, 
about  100,000,  live  in  Ovamboland.  There, 
indirect  rule  by  chiefs  prevails,  but  the  Ad- 
ministration has  sent  to  them  a  native  com- 
missioner who  is  helped  by  two  European 
officers.  They  keep  the  peace  and  prevent 
intertribal  warfare.  There  are  missions  working 
among  them.  Missions  are  also  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  services  of  the  natives. 

ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

What  has  been  the  economic  development 
of  the  country  ?  On  the  whole,  the  country 
!has  made  satisfactory  progress.  The  Govern- 
ment encouraged  economic  enterprise  and  in 
the  years  of  the  depression  did  all  in  its  power 
to  alleviate  conditions.  It  extended  the  rail- 
way, and  it  organized  experimental  farms.  Up 
'to  1924,  1,100  farmers  were  settled  on  the  land. 
'The  trek  Boers  coming  from  the  Union  stayed 
in  the  South.  In  1929  the  Angola  Boers,  who 
were  Portuguese  subjects,  came  into  the  country 
'land  settled  in  the  North.  On  the  average  rain- 
fall in  the  years  from  1920  to  1929  was  good. 
Cattle  throve  and  were  exported  to  the  Union. 
The  export  and  import  trade  of  the  country 
showed  a  constant  rise  up  till  1929. 


A  meat  extract  factory  was  also  reopened. 
Creameries  were  started  and  thereupon  the 
output  of  butter  was  increased  ;  also  the 
whaling  and  crayfish  industry  were  fairly 
successful.  Diamond,  copper,  and  vanadium 
mines  worked  well.  Up  to  1929  the  Government 
balanced  its  budget,  though  it  undertook  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  expenditure. 

THE  DROUGHT  AND  ITS  SEQUEL 

All  this  suddenly  changed  from  1929  on- 
wards. The  succeeding  years  up  to  1934  brought 
one  calamity  after  the  other  to  the  territory 
and  confronted  many  of  its  inhabitants  with 
economic  ruin  and  its  administration  with  the 
formidable  task  of  giving  help  to  all  those  who 
were  affected  by  it.  The  first  to  suffer  were  the 
farmers,  when  a  drought  set  in  in  1929.  Cows 
yielded  no  milk,  stock  generally  was  in  ar 
unsaleable  condition,  and  even  if  conditions 
had  been  good  there  would  be  little  or  no 
market  for  it,  as  demand  for  stock  com- 
pletely slumped.  By  1930  matters  became 
worse.  There  occurred  the  worst  drought 
experienced  within  recent  history.  Some 
farmers  lost  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  their  stock. 
Relief  areas  were  set  out  to  which  farmers  could 
transport  their  cattle  at  reduced  railway  rates, 
and  boreholes  were  dug  by  the  Government. 
There  was  a  heavy  drop  in  the  export  of  stock, 
butter  and  farm  produce.  The  plight  of  the 
farming  community  made  itself  felt  also  among 
the  merchants  and  the  banks.  Moratoriums 
for  debts  were  granted  ;  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Government,  co-operative  societies  among 
the  farmers  were  organized.  In  1931,  while  the 
farmers'  condition  did  not  improve,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  mines  became  desperate,  since 
the  influence  of  the  world  depression  upon 
articles  like  diamonds  made  itself  particularly 
felt.  It  was  calculated  that  while  in  1929  mines 
alone  circulated  about  £1,500,000  in  the  coun- 
try, in  1 93 1  only  £250,000  came  from  that 
source.  Over  6,000  natives  and  nearly  500 
Europeans  suddenly  lost  their  employment. 
Other  mines  had  also  to  close  down  and  throw 
a  lot  of  people  out  of  work.  The  Government 
was  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  of  un- 
employment and  had  to  start  relief  works. 
Natives  were  set  to  work  on  roads  and  railways, 
municipalities  engaged  the  unemployed,  sub- 
sidies were  given  to  export  industries.  A 
farmers'  special  relief  board  was  set  up  which 
could  grant  loans. 
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The  Government  started  on  a  policy  of  re- 
trenchment. It  cut  the  salaries  of  civil  servants, 
but  this  did  not  make  up  for  the  losses  it  had 
experienced  through  the  fall  of  revenue  which 
had  been  formerly  derived  from  the  mining 
industry.  By  1934  it  had  to  receive  from  the 
Union  Government  loans  to  the  value  of 
£2 1  million  ;  thus  within  fourteen  years  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mandated  territory  contracted 
nearly  as  great  a  public  debt  per  head  as  the 
Union  had  done  for  its  citizens  in  a  period  of 
over  a  hundred  years. 

It  is  clear  that  this  desperate  economic 
position  partly  at  least  accounted  for  the  rather 
excited  developments  in  the  political  sphere. 
It  accounts  for  the  desire  of  the  Union  section 
for  incorporation  in  the  Union.  They  saw 
how  much  better  in  a  corresponding  crisis  in 
the  Union  the  farming  community  was  sub- 
sidized and  how  greater  relief  measures  could 
be  given  owing  to  the  greater  financial  resources 
of  the  state. 

GRADUAL  RECOVERY 

After  1934,  however,  economic  conditions  im- 
proved. Quarantine,  under  which  the  country 
had  been  put  in  1934,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of 


foot  and  mouth  disease,  was  lifted  and  cattle 
could  be  exported  to  the  Union.  In  1934 
diamond  mines  also  worked  again  on  a  greatei 
scale,  and  since  then  the  country  has  made 
progress  in  each  of  its  industries. 

The  political  situation,  however,  deteriorated 
and  its  tension  can,  therefore,  only  partly  be 
explained  by  economic  causes.  It  was,  as 
already  stated,  the  influence  of  the  new  Ger- 
many that  excited  tempers.  For  the  doctrine; 
it  spread  undermined  the  foundations  on  which 
the  Mandate  was  built.  The  German  Re- 
public had  advised  the  German  inhabitants  o 
the  Mandate  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
South  Africans  and  to  become  good  citizens 
The  National  Socialist  creed  demanded  tha 
wherever  Germans  lived  their  first  loyalt) 
should  be  to  their  people  and  Leader. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  NAZIS 

Accordingly,  agents  arrived  in  1933  with  e 
mission  to  Nazify  the  German  population.  A. 
beginning  was  made  with  the  German  youth 
The  "  Hitlerjugend  "  was  formed,  and  in  £ 
disguised  form  the  "B.D.M."  (Bund  Deutsche] 
Maedchen) .  Efforts  were  made  to  bring  school; 
and  teachers  into  conformity  with  the  new 


SCRUB  AND  SAND 

Across  the  south-west  of  Bechuanaland  and  into  the  eastern  half  of  South-West  Africa  stretches  the  Gran  I] 
Kalahari  Desert.     The  desolate  aspect  of  this  barren  waste  is  well  illustrated  in  this  scene,  where  an  inspector] 
with  his  native  servant  is  watching  a  puff  adder  wriggling  its  way  across  the  sand. 
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ideas.  Those  who  refused  to  conform  were 
threatened  by  social  boycott.  The  territorial 
leader  of  the  N.S.D.A.P.  declared  :  "  Our 
object  is  to  drum  Hitler's  programme  into  the 
Germans  here,  to  make  a  fight  for  the  return 
of  South-West  Africa  to  Germany  as  soon  as 
possible  by  calling  a  traitor,  and  treating  as  a 
traitor,  everyone  who  does  not  think  and  act 
similarly.  The  territorial  group  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Homeland." 

A  CAMPAIGN  FOR  RETURN 

Union  subjects  were  pledged  by  an  oath  to 
give  unflinching  support  to  the  head  of  the 
German  state.  Though  no  open  political  pro- 
paganda for  the  return  of  the  Mandate  to 
Germany  was  begun,  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  this  aim  was  kept  in  mind.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  policy  that  the  demand  for  return  was 
not  openly  pressed.  The  German  party  was 
advised  by  the  Reich  to  maintain  "  the  present 
political  position  of  South-West  Africa,  viz., 
that  of  a  mandated  territory,  so  as  to  render 
possible  its  return  to  Germany  at  the  given 
moment." 

First  the  Nazi  Party  and  then,  when  Nazi 


activities  were  concentrated  in  the  Germai 
Bund  also,  this  organization  received  thei 
instructions  in  regard  to  policy  from  an  outsidi 
authority,  and  all  its  members  were  forced  t< 
conform  to  that  policy.  This  clearly  was  ai 
intolerable  position. 

BAN  ON  THE  NAZIS 

What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  othe 
parties  and  of  the  Administration  to  thi 
situation  ?  People  in  1933  became  alarmed 
Incidents  had  occurred,  the  Union  Jack  hai 
been  hauled  down  in  Windhoek  and  bee: 
replaced  by  a  Swastika  flag.  The  Assembly  i 
1933  called  upon  the  Administrator  to  suppre; 
the  Nazi  organizations.  A  criminal  law  amend 
ment  ordinance  was  passed  providing  fc 
prevention  of  racial  propaganda,  which  err 
powered  the  Administrator  to  declare  an 
political  organization  to  be  detrimental  to  th 
peace,  order  and  good  government  of  th 
Territory.  The  ordinance  was  not  at  once  pu 
into  practice,  because  it  was  hoped  that  th 
organizations  which  would  be  affected  by 
would  take  to  reform.  Things,  however,  did  nc 
improve,  and  later  the  ordinance  was  appliec 


POSTMAN  WITH  THE  HUMP 

In  some  of  the  remoter  regions  of  South-West  Africa,  the  only  means  of  mail  transport  that  has  yet  been  foun 
practicable  is  the  camel.     Some  day,  perhaps,  he  will  be  displaced  by  a  car  that  emulates  him  by  carryir, 

its  own  filling  station. 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  "FORT" 

'About  170  miles  east  of  Luderitz,  and  connected  with  it  by  railway,  is  the  little  town  of  Keetmanshoop,  with 
its  railway  workshops.    The  police  post  and  barracks,  here  shown,  is  a  memorial  of  German  ride,  under  which 
similar  posts  were  built  at  various  places  of  importance  in  the  territory. 


In  July  the  offices  of  the  Hitler  Youth  and  Nazi 
Party  were  raided,  the  Hitler  Youth  was 
banned,  and  in  October  the  N.S.D.A.P.  was 
declared  an  illegal  organization. 

Alarmed  by  these  developments,  the  majority 
of  the  Union  people  believed  their  security  to 
be  assured  only  if  a  closer  Union  were  estab- 
lished between  the  Mandatory  and  the  South 
'African  Government.  The  Assembly,  there- 
fore, voted  for  the  incorporation  of  South-West 
Africa  as  a  fifth  province  in  the  Union. 

The  Union  Government  felt,  however,  that 
so  important  a  proposal  would  have  to  be  ex- 
amined very  carefully,  and  therefore  appointed 
a  Commission  to  investigate  the  whole  working 
of  the  administration  of  South-West  Africa. 
The  conclusions  at  which  the  Commission 
arrived  in  due  course  were  these  :  (i)  that  the 
present  form  of  Government  of  the  territory  is 
a  failure  and  should  be  abolished  ;  (2)  that 
there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  Government  of 
the  Mandated  Territory  as  a  province  of  the 
Union  subject  to  the  Mandate. 

One  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  present 
Government  the  Commissioners  saw  in  the 
fact  that  people  too  much  concerned  with  the 


future  of  the  territory  did  not  care  very  much 
about  the  day-to-day  problems  of  politics.  They 
also  showed  how  representative  Government 
was  undermined  by  outside  pressure,  and  that, 
judged  by  the  record  of  its  past  finances,  the 
Mandate  could  not  maintain  itself  financially. 

ALTERNATIVE  SOLUTIONS 

There  was,  however,  no  agreement  among  the 
Commissioners  as  to  what  form  of  Government 
should  replace  the  existing  one.  The  Chair- 
man advocated  inclusion  in  the  Union  as  a 
fifth  province,  with  representation  of  South- 
West  Africa  in  the  Union  Parliament.  Mr. 
Justice  van  den  Heever  favoured  the  abolition 
of  responsible  Government.  Finally,  there  was 
a  proposal  by  Dr.  Holloway,  who  wanted  to 
compromise  and  see  some  matters  such  as 
native  affairs,  land  settlement,  mining,  justice 
and  police  dealt  with  by  the  Union  depart- 
ments, whereas  the  smaller  sendees  should  be 
controlled  by  a  local  legislature. 

The  Union  Parliament  did  not  accept  any 
of  the  proposed  solutions.  It  declared  itself  for 
the  continuance  of  the  present  regime,  for  it 
thought   that   the  security  which   would  be 
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THE  STREAMS  THAT  GIVE  LIFE 
The  scarcity  of  rainfall  and  of  rivers  in  South- West  Africa  makes  the  securing  of  a  regular  and  efficient  wate\ 
supplv  by  irrigation  a  matter  of  prime  concern  to  the  farmer.    Artificial  dams,  such  as  this  at  Waterberg\ 
have  been  constructed  in  all  agricultural  districts. 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LANDMARK. 
•«e  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  South-  West  African  scenery  is  the  strange  hill  of  Slangkop,  near 
eetmanshoop.    The  weird  crown  on  its  summit,  seen  from  afar  over  the  desert  spaces,  has  spelt  safety  to 
many  a  straying  wayfarer  near  the  end  of  his  resources. 


[uaranteed  to  South- West  Africa  could  not  be 
creased  even  if  it  became  incorporated  in 
Jnion.     It  declared  emphatically,  however, 
lat  it  did  not  intend  to  abandon  the  Mandate 
r  hand  it  over  to  Germany — and  thus  tried  to 
assure  the  Union  section.    To  the  complaints 
'  Germans  it  replied  that  there  would  be  no 
)stacles  to  cultural  autonomy  ;    but  if  this 
iltural  autonomy  were  used  for  the  purpose 
making   Union    subjects    disloyal    to  the 
Mandatory,  it  would  not  be  tolerated. 
The  Mandatory  felt  it  also  to  be  its  responsi- 
ility  that  freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
Ihich  had  practically  ceased  for  the  German- 
peaking  population,  should  be  restored.  Legis- 
lation to  that  effect  was  passed  in  the  follow- 
$ig  year,  when  by  proclamation  in  September, 
1037,  the    activities  of  aliens  were  severely 
restricted,  and  British  subjects  who  gave  promise 
m  allegiance  to  another  person  than  the  King 
were  made  liable  to  a  charge.    This  ordinance 
lit  the  Deutsche  Bund,  which  after  the  Nazi 
larty  had  been    dissolved  had   become  the 
centre  of  Nazi  activity.    It  had  to  change  its 
Structure    into    a    new    organization,    "  The 
Deutsche  Sud-West  Bund." 


To  Germany's  protest  that  this  proclamation 
was  a  breach  of  the  Mandate  principles, 
General  Hertzog  replied  that  it  had  been 
issued  "  not  in  breach  of  the  trust  imposed  by 
the  Mandate,"  but  "  in  pursuance  of  its  duty 
to  carry  out  that  trust." 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE  ? 

Thus  the  future  of  South-West  Africa  is 
partly  dependent  on  forces  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  its  Mandatory. 

The  economic  prospects  of  the  country  are, 
however,  not  bad.  The  review  we  have  given 
of  its  economic  fortune  has  shown,  however,  its 
extreme  dependence  on  the  world  market,  and, 
therefore,  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
For  its  main  industry,  diamonds,  as  well  as 
its  farming,  are  specialized  and  a  sudden  fall  in 
demand  disrupts  the  whole  economy  of  the 
country.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  uncertainty 
of  the  political  future  of  the  country  affects  its 
economic  development. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  world  politics,  and  thus 
the  fate  of  South-West  Africa  will  perhaps  be 
decided  with  more  important  issues  that  are 
still  in  the  balance. 


SMUTS  AT  THE  HELM 


L.  E  A 


WORLD  STATESMAN 

Jan  Christian  Smuts,  only  fifteen  years  before  in  command  of  a  troop  of  Boer  farmers  determined  to  ftgM 
British  domination  to  the  last,  in  the  World  War  led  the  South  African  troops,  British  and  Boer,  who  Joughi\ 
in  East  Africa  to  overthrow  German  rule,  and  in  1917  became  a  member  of  Britain's  Imperial  War  Cabinet.} 


SMUTS  AT 

Trade  Depression  and 

Botha's  mantle  naturally  fell  on  his 
devoted  lieutenant  Smuts,  who  accepted 
the  Premiership  from  Lord  Buxton.  Since 
the  1915  election  the  Government  had  de- 
pended on  Unionist  support  to  keep  it  in  the 
saddle,  although  there  had  been  no  official 
coalition  and  no  Unionist  in  the  Cabinet.  This 
unsatisfactory  and  precarious  alliance  was  an 
emergency  arrangement,  the  outcome  of  the 
War.  Now  that  the  emergency  had  passed,  it 
was  obvious  that  a  fresh  alignment  must  be 
made. 

Smuts  was  in  a  difficult  position.  The  South 
African  Party  commanded  no  majority  in  the 
House,  and  he  himself  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  both  by  Unionists,  because  of  his 
race,  and  by  Nationalists,  who  openly  called 
him  a  "  fiery  Imperialist."  Labour  had 
always  been  hostile.  If  he  threw  in  his  lot  and 
that  of  the  S.A.P.  with  either  the  Unionists  or 
the  Nationalists,  it  would  mean  splitting  the 
country  once  more  on  the  old,  bitter,  racial 
lines. 

AN  INDECISIVE  ELECTION 

In  September  Smuts  had  defined  his  policy 
'as  the  pursuit  of  three  main  objectives  :  main- 
tenance of  the  British  connection,  co-operation 
between  English  and  Dutch,  and  industrial 
development.    The  existing  House  had  little 
i  jver '  a  year's  life  in  front  of  it,  and  Smuts 
decided  to  go  to  the  country  immediately  to 
Glarify  his   position.     Accordingly  a  general 
lection  was  held  in  March,  1920.    Before  this, 
owever,  the  old  House  had  ratified  the  Treaty 
f  Versailles  and  had  accepted  the  mandate  for 
outh-West  Africa. 

Unfortunately,  the  election  only  worsened 
le  existing  situation.    The  S.A-P.  lost  twelve 
eats   and    the   Unionists   thirteen,    and  the 
orresponding  gains  went  to  Labour  in  the 
)wns  and  the  Nationalists  in  the  country  at 
irge.    The  Nationalists  were  now  the  largest 
arty  in  the  House.    What  could  Smuts  do  ? 
jlf  he  resigned,  no  one  else  was  strong  enough 
,to  form  a  stable  government.    There  would 
have  been  another  election  and  in  all  probability 
the  same  situation  would  have  repeated  itself. 
'3o  he  decided  to  meet  Parliament  and  carry  on. 


THE  HELM 

the  Rand  Disturbances 

Anyhow,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  months 
before  the  next  election  was  due.  For  the  time 
Labour,  which  held  the  casting  vote,  refrained 
from  opposing  him,  and  the  Unionists  supported 
him  as  before.  With  his  eye  on  the  Labour 
members,  the  Premier  turned  his  attention  to 
the  economic  situation.  The  country  was  at 
the  very  tail  end  of  the  post-war  boom.  The 
cost  of  living  had  risen  steeply  and  was  still 
rising.  Smuts  passed  legislation  to  control 
profiteering  in  food  and  rackrenting. 

FINANCIAL  REFORM 

He  then  turned  to  finance.  For  several 
years  there  had  been  a  vast  increase  in  paper 
issues  from  the  various  banks  in  the  Union, 
which  were  authorized  to  issue  notes  without 
sufficient  gold  to  back  them.  Lately  the  banks 
had  restricted  business  and  had  hit  both  the 
farmers  and  the  mines.  The  Currency  and 
Banking  Act  of  1920  substituted  gold-certificates 
issued  by  the  treasury  for  gold  as  legal  tender. 
It  provided  for  the  suspension  of  the  power  of 
redeeming  these  certificates  should  the  price  of 
gold  rise  above  a  certain  figure.  Secondly,  the 
Act  set  up  a  Central  Reserve  Bank  with  the  sole 
power  of  issuing  paper  money.  Half  the  capital 
of  £1,000,000  for  this  bank  was  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  private  banks  of  the  Union.  It  was  to 
have  a  board  of  eleven  directors  ;  five,  in- 
cluding the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor, 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Government, 
three  elected  by  the  subscribing  banks,  and 
three  by  the  other  stockholders. 

Smuts  also  took  an  important  step  forward  in 
dealing  with  what,  fundamentally,  was  but 
another  aspect  of  the  economic  situation — 
native  policy.  The  1920  Native  Affairs  Act 
established  a  permanent  Native  Affairs  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  the  Minister  of  Native 
Affairs  as  chairman  and  three  other  members. 
The  Act  also  provided  for  the  creation  of  native 
local  councils,  as  in  the  Transkeian  system,  and 
for  the  occasional  calling  of  big  native  con- 
ferences. 

Little  else  was  done  in  this  session,  except  the 
passing  of  an  Act  which  set  up  a  form  of  civil 
government  for  South- West  Africa.  Meanwhile 
outside  Parliament  a  movement  had  been  set 
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on  foot  for  the  reunion  of  the  Dutch  parties, 
that  is,  the  South  African  Party  and  the 
Nationalists.  This  hereeniging  movement  was 
backed  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  in 
September  blossomed  into  a  Reunion  Congress. 
The  blossom  bore  no  fruit  ;  it  was  withered  by 
the  keen  winds  of  dispute  over  the  acid  question 
of  the  British  Empire.  No  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  the  issue  of  South  African  in- 
dependence, and  the  congress  broke  up.  In 
the  same  month  Smuts  appealed  to  the  country 
for  "  all  right-minded  South  Africans,  irre- 
spective of  party  or  race,"  to  join  him  in  fighting 
the  secession  policy  of  the  Nationalists. 

UNIONISTS  MERGE  WITH  S.A.P. 

This  was  followed  by  substantial  gains  for  the 
S.A.P.  in  the  provincial  council  elections  in  the 
Cape  and  Transvaal.  Then  in  November  the 
Unionist  Congress  decided  to  merge  the 
Unionist  Party  with  the  South  African  Party. 
Thus  by  the  time  of  the  general  election  there 
were  only  three  parties  before  the  electors,  and 
the  issue  at  stake  was  a  clear  one — secession  or 
not. 

The  House  of  Assembly  was  dissolved  on 
December  31.  On  February  8,  1921,  the 
general  election  was  held.  The  new  South 
African  Party  was  returned  with  a  majority  of 
twenty-two.  Labour  lost  eleven  seats,  while  the 
Nationalists  remained  the  same.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  Unionists  had  inevitably  lost  Smuts 
some  of  his  more  extreme  Dutch  followers, 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  Nationalists.  Three 
Unionists,  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  J.  W.  Jagger 
and  Patrick  Duncan  were  given  portfolios  in 
the  Cabinet. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  March  1 1.  There 
were  six  ex-ministers  from  the  old  War  period 
and  one  newly-elected  one.  The  Government 
had  no  easy  task  ahead  of  it.  The  slump  had 
reached  South  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year  and  was  now  well  under  weigh.  The 
bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the  ostrich  and 
diamond  markets,  and  the  wool  market  was 
dead.  Gold  prices  had  fallen  in  a  few  weeks 
from  110  shillings  to  98  shillings.  There  was  a 
large  deficit  on  the  railways.  Unveiled  by  the 
depression,  the  Poor  White  problem  presented 
itself  uglier  than  ever. 

Smuts,  as  he  had  already  announced  in  1919, 
based  his  economic  policy  on  the  fostering  of 
home  industries.  He  did  not  believe  in  trying 
to  resettle  the  Poor  Whites  on  the  land.  The 


tendency  was  for  them  to  drift  off  the  land, 
where  they  were  unable  to  make  good,  into  the 
towns.  Smuts  believed  that  it  was  into  in- 
dustry- that  they  must  be  absorbed. 

He  accordingly  pushed  forward  with  a 
policy  of  high  protective  tariffs  to  stimulate 
home  manufactures,  showing  a  special  tender- 
ness for  the  home  boot  industry.  The  im- 
mediate result,  of  course,  was  to  heighten  the 
cost  of  living.  This,  combined  with  a  series  of 
wage  cuts  in  various  industries  owing  to  slump 
conditions,  increased  the  hostility  of  the  Labour 
Party,  although  Labour  cried  out  for  tariffs  as 
eagerly  as  anyone.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
still  the  opposition  by  two  Bills,  one  to  set  up 
wage  boards,  and  one  to  regulate  apprentice- 
ship. They  passed  the  Assembly,  but  were 
rejected  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  minute  on  the 
day  before  Parliament  rose.  The  opponents 
of  the  Government  put  this  down  to  the 
machinations  of  Smuts.  Two  bye-elections 
followed  at  Cape  Town.  The  S.A.P.  lost  both 
seats,  and  Smuts'  majority  was  thus  reduced 
by  two. 

THE  BULHOEK  AFFAIR 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  its  life  the  ministry 
had  to  face  the  unpleasant  incident  at  Bulhoek. 
One  of  the  many  native  Christian  sects,  calling 
themselves  the  Israelites,  had  camped  on  a 
piece  of  common  ground  in  the  Bulhoek 
location  in  Queenstown  and  refused  to  move 
away.  Police  intervention  failed  to  move  them. 
Incited  by  their  "  prophet  "  Enoch  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  invulnerable,  an  opinion 
that  was  unfortunately  apparently  substantiated 
when  the  police  levelled  their  rifles  at  them  as 
a  threat,  but,  under  orders  not  to  fire,  were 
obliged  to  retire  without  a  shot.  Eventually  a 
force  of  eight  hundred  armed  police  arrived  to 
disperse  the  Israelites  by  force.  Secure  in  their 
faith,  they  charged  the  police,  who  opened  fire. 
The  hapless  Israelites  were  mown  down  by 
bullets  ;  two  hundred  were  killed  and  many 
more  wounded. 

This  was  in  May,  1921.  The  Native  Affairs 
Commission  set  up  a  judicial  investigation. 
The  authorities  were  justified  in  their  action 
by  the  commission,  but  the  affair  caused  much 
indignation  and  unrest  in  native  opinion  all 
over  the  Union. 

Another  thorny  problem,  and  this  of  long 
standing,  faced  the  early  days  of  Smuts' 
Premiership.    This  was  the  much  and  bitterly 
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discussed  Indian  question,  which  again  came 
into  prominence  after  the  War.  The  penetra- 
tion of  Indian  traders  into  the  Transvaal  was 
causing  much  alarm,  and  both  the  Transvaal 
and  Natal  felt  strongly  that  something  should 
be  done  to  check  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
unbounded  increase  of  Indians  in  both  provinces. 
During  the  Assembly  debates  on  the  subject  in 
1919,  Smuts  promised  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  go  into  the  matter. 

"  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  LEAGUE  " 

In  September  of  the  same  year  a  vigorous 
anti-Asiatic  propaganda  society  was  formed, 
called  "  South  Africa's  League."  This  league 
expended  much  energy  in  stirring  up  opinion 
against  the  Indians,  and  gave  evidence  before 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  published 
an  interim  report  in  May,  1920.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  Government  should  assist 
the  passage  of  those  Indians  who  wished  to 
return  to  their  country.  Acting  on  this,  the 
Government  aided  4,000  Natal  Indians,  at  their 
own  request,  to  repatriate  themselves. 

The  Commission's  final  report  was  issued  in 
March,  1921,  and  discussed  in  the  Assembly  in 


the  following  May.  The  figures  it  gave  showed 
that  the  fears  of  "  South  Africa's  League  "  and 
kindred  sympathisers  were  largely  baseless,  for 
the  possibility  of  Indians  swamping  Europeans 
was  imaginary.  The  excess  of  Asiatics  over 
Europeans  had  fallen  between  the  years  191 1 
and  1 92 1  from  36  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  The 
report  rejected  both  compulsory  repatriation 
and  compulsory  segregation,  but  advised  that 
both  should  be  encouraged  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
It  also  advised  the  limitation  of  trading  licences 
for  Indians  to  special  Asiatic  quarters,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  licensing  laws  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  country,  and  a  stricter 
control  of  the  immigration  laws.  In  Natal  it 
advised  that  Indians  should  only  be  allowed  to 
hold  land  on  the  coastal  belt.  At  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  the  same  year  the  other  Dominions 
agreed  to  allow  resident  Indians  to  acquire 
citizenship,  but  Smuts  firmly  refused  to  commit 
South  Africa  to  such  a  step. 

Then  the  question  of  native  labour,  the 
question  at  the  root  of  all  South  Africa's  labour 
problems,  suddenly  flared  up  into  a  violent  and 
bloody  conflagration.  During  1921  the  position 
of  the   low-grade    mines   steadily  worsened. 


SPORT  AND  GENERA! 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

A  Labour  leader  addressing  the  meeting  outside  the  Trades  Hall  at  Johannesburg  on  March  6,  1922,  which 
called  for  a  Union-wide  general  strike.     The  ensuing  riots  brought  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  death  of  over  200  strikers  and  troops. 
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TROUBLE  BREWING 


Twenty  thousand  white  workers  in  a  dangerously  belligerent  mood  held  up  the  normal  life  of  the  Rand. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  wires  were  cut,  railway-lines  dynamited  and  taxis  swept  off  the  streets.    This  illus- 
tration shows  a  band  of  strikers  surrounding  a  tram-car  in  Johannesburg 


(Rising  costs  and  falling  gold  prices  were 
(spelling  ruin  to  the  shareholders.  The  plight  of 
the  low-grade  mines  had  already  made  itself 
(felt  some  years  before,  but  the  gold  premium 
jhad  come  temporarily  to  the  rescue.  However, 
there  was  in  existence  a  report  of  a  Commission 
iset  up  by  the  Government  in  191 9  to  investigate 
the  position  of  the  low-grade  mines. 

THE  COLOUR  BAR 

This  report  advised  the  employment  of  more 
native  labour,  to  which  end  it  suggested  re- 
Imoving  the  ban  on  recruitment  from  north  of 
latitude  22  degrees,  the  reorganization  of  the 
working  day  so  that  the  native  labourer  should 
spend  more  time  at  the  face,  and  the  removal 
of  the  colour  bar  with  regard  to  semi-skilled 
work.  The  colour  bar  was  entrenched  on  the 
one  hand  in  the  Mines  and  Works  Act,  and 
known  as  the  statutory  colour  bar,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  the  status  quo  agreement  between 
the  unions  and  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  whereby 
the  Chamber  agreed  not  to  employ  any  more 
non-Europeans  on  semi-skilled  work,  but  not 
to   dismiss   those   already   engaged   on  such 


work.  This  was  known  as  the  conventional 
colour  bar. 

The  Chamber  of  Mines  had  let  the  report 
lie  for  over  a  year,  but  now  that  the  situation 
of  the  low-grade  mines  was  so  bad  it  took  it  up 
and  began  the  dispute  with  the  trade  unions 
which  was  to  end  so  disastrously.  On 
December  9,  1921,  the  Chamber  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  South  African  Industrial  Federation 
pointing  out  the  fall  in  gold  prices  and  sug- 
gesting a  new  form  of  contract  ;  to  wit,  a 
reduction  of  the  proportion  of  European  to 
non-European  workers.  The  unions  had  alreadv 
submitted  to  a  reorganization  of  the  working 
day.  Now  they  were  faced  with  a  demand 
which  would  cut  into  their  most  stoutly  guarded 
stronghold — the  colour  bar.  They  refused.  A 
conference  was  called,  but  no  agreement  was 
reached  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Meanwhile,  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
coalowners  and  coalminers.  The  owners  re- 
fused to  accept  arbitration.  At  the  same  time 
disputes  were  in  progress  in  the  Transvaal 
power  stations  and  engineering  shops.  There 
was    a    general     embitterment    of  relations 
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between  capital  and  white  labour.  Then  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  gave  notice  to  the  unions  of 
termination  of  the  status  quo  agreement,  without 
prejudice,  it  said,  to  negotiations  then  in 
progress. 

Such  a  step,  however,  in  the  strained  atmo- 
sphere that  then  prevailed,  could  hardly  fail 
to  prejudice  the  issue.  The  miners  took  it  as 
an  ultimatum.  A  ballot  was  held  among  the 
workers  of  all  the  trades  concerned  in  the 
current  disputes,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  in 
favour  of  a  strike. 

THE  STRIKE  BEGINS 

On  January  10,  1922,  twenty  thousand  white 
workers  on  the  gold  mines  came  out  on  strike. 
Naturally  this  meant  a  complete  stoppage,  and 
all  the  native  workers,  amounting  to  nine  times 
the  number  of  Europeans,  were  held  up  in 
idleness.  Five  days  later  another  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  Chamber  and 
the  trades  unions  was  held.  Almost  inevitably 
it  broke  down  after  days  of  fruitless  arguing. 
Deadlock  was  reached. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  watched  |the 
progress  of  events.     After  the  failure  of  the 


conference  Smuts  stepped  in.  He  wrote  to  th<| 
Industrial  Federation  offering  governmental 
mediation.  The  Federation  appointed  fiv<| 
delegates  to  meet  the  Premier.  The  next  da^l 
the  Chamber  of  Mines  put  forward  a  proposal 
for  a  new  ratio  of  1  European  to  10.5  natives! 
This  would  have  meant  4,212  white  worker:! 
dismissed.  The  Federation  rejected  it  outright! 
and  proposed  instead  a  ratio  of  1  :  3.5  Euro  I 
peans  to  natives  in  all  industries. 

The  Chamber  refused  to  entertain  this  sug 
gestion,  but  offered  to  keep  on  in  the  higher 
grade  mines  1,000  white  workers  who  woulc 
otherwise  have  been  dismissed,  until  a  Govern 
ment  commission  should  have  investigated  th( 
whole  question.    The  Federation  refused. 

Meanwhile,  on  February  4  the  five  Federa- 
tion delegates  had  interviewed  Smuts  a 
Pretoria.  The  Prime  Minister  proposed  tc 
them  that  the  miners  should  return  to  work  on  th( 
best  terms  they  could  get  from  the  Chamber  pend- 
ing a  Government  inquiry.  He  promised  tha 
the  report  made  by  the  investigating  commissioi 
should  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  that  the 
Government  would  put  into  force  any  recom-j 
mendations  which  were  approved  by  Parliament 


READY  FOR  WAR  ON  THE  RAND 


AND  GENERA 


The  strikers'  forces  in  1922  included  cavalry,  cycling  corps,  ambulance  and  intelligence  service.    Racial  feeling, 
was  high  and  many  native  compounds  were  attacked.    Here  we  see  the  famous  Newlands  commando  on  parade 
with  one  or  two  women  on  horseback  in  its  ranks. 


SMUTS  AT 

The  Federation  replied  that  the  miners  would 
return  to  work  pending  an  inquiry  only  if  the 
Chamber  re-employed  them  on  pre-strike  con- 
ditions. This  the  Chamber  refused  to  do. 
Deadlock  seemed  to  be  reached  again.  Then 
Smuts  issued  a  statement  on  February  1 1  saying 
that  it  was  evidently  quite  useless  to  look  for  a 
settlement  to  be  reached  between  the  Chamber 
and  the  unions  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
parties  must  await  an  independent  Government 
inquiry.  Meanwhile,  he  appealed  to  the 
Federation  to  call  off  the  strike,  and  to  the 
Chamber  to  reopen  the  mines. 

Two  days  later,  on  February  13,  the  mines 
were  reopened.  A  few  Europeans  returned, 
hoping  to  get  work  while  they  could.  But  this 
move  only  aggravated  the  situation,  which  had 
now  got  past  words  and  had  come  to  the  stage 
of  blows. 

THE  COMMANDOS  FORM  AGAIN 

The  majority  of  European  miners,  and 
nearly  all  those  engaged  in  semi-skilled  work 
whose  position  was  threatened  by  the  re- 
laxation of  the  colour  bar,  were  Afrikaans- 
speaking  men  who  had  come  into  Johannesburg 
from  the  countryside.  They  had  generations 
of  the  commando  tradition  behind  them.  Quite 
naturally  they  had  fallen  to  organizing  them- 
selves into  commandos  to  protect  the  strike. 
When  the  mines  reopened  the  commandos  took 
it  on  themselves  to  intimidate  the  "  scabs,"  and 
daily  scuffles  resulted.  The  situation  was 
becoming  very  ugly. 

As  February  advanced  more  men  returned 
to  work  and  the  temper  of  the  miners'  com- 
mandos grew  more  violent.  They  constituted 
themselves  into  "  scab  hunters."  At  the  same 
time  feeling  among  the  strikers  was  running 
more  and  more  strongly  into  political  channels. 
Many  of  the  Afrikaner  miners  were  Nationalist 
and  Republican  in  their  sympathies.  Tielman 
Roos,  the  leader  of  the  Transvaal  Nationalists, 
more  or  less  openly  gave  the  strike  his  blessing. 
On  December  30  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  his 
followers  on  the  land  advising  them  to  stay 
quietly  on  their  farms  should  any  trouble  arise, 
which  meant  that  he  was  telling  them  to  refuse 
to  come  out  on  commando  should  the  Govern- 
ment call  upon  them  to  enforce  martial  law. 
This  had  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  strikers. 

Later,  in  early  February,  Tielman  Roos  had 
organized  an  informal  meeting  at  Pretoria  of 
Members  of  Parliament  who  were  sympathetic 
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AT  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  STORM 

The  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Trades  is  seen 
here  at  the  window  of  the  Trades  Hall,  Johannesburg, 
storm-centre  during  the  Rand  disturbances. 


to  the  miners.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  conference 
of  Nationalist  and  Labour  members  and  was 
dubbed  "  Tielman  Roos's  Parliament."  Mean- 
while the  rank  and  file  of  the  strikers  had  come 
out  strongly  and  openly  for  a  republic  and  their 
clamour  spoiled  the  effect  of  Roos's  more 
sedate  efforts. 

There  was,  however,  another  movement  at 
work  among  the  strikers  which  was  gaining 
ground  in  the  upper  executive  ranks.  This  was 
the  Communist  Party,  which  saw  in  the  struggle 
the  opportunity  for  an  armed  uprising  against 
Capitalism  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  form  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Communists,  however,  although  for 
a  time  they  seem  to  have  gained  the  lead  of 
the  movement,  were  in  a  very  ambiguous 
position  ;  for  while  they  were  ardently  opposed 
to  the  Chamber  they  were  also  by  the  tenets  of 
their  faith  opposed  to  the  privileged  position  of 
the  white  worker  in  relation  to  the  native — and 
it  was  precisely  to  defend  that  position  that  the 
strike  was  in  operation. 

A  further  and  large  body  of  opinion  among 
the  strikers  simply  wanted  to  seize  the  mines 
and  overthrow  the  Government  in  the  hope 
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SPORT  AND  GENERALl 


SNIPERS  VERSUS  STRIKERS 


Police  protection  was  promised  for  men  who  went  back  to  work.    The  strikers  were  infuriated  and  "  scabs  " 
were  punished  mercilessly.    The  Government  snipers  here  are  holding  the  Robinson  dumps,  a  position  besiegea\ 
by  rebels  who  wished  to  break  through  and  link  up  with  commandos  to  the  south  of  Johannesburg. 


that  the  next  Government  would  take  their 
side  against  the  Chamber.  To  them  the 
quarrel  was  a  local  one  affecting  their  bread- 
and-butter,  but  not  affecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Union. 

SITUATION  GETS  WORSE 

The  struggle  was  approaching  its  desperate 
climax.  On  February  27  the  workers  at  the 
municipal  power  station  struck  because  the 
Municipality  was  using  coal  produced  by  strike- 
breakers on  the  coal  mines.  On  the  following 
days  there  were  clashes  between  the  miners' 
commandos  and  the  police.  Three  strikers 
were  killed.  The  Federation,  seeing  how 
dangerous  the  tension  had  become,  proposed 
another  conference  to  the  Chamber.  The 
Chamber  sent  its  refusal  in  a  particularly 
brusque  letter.  The  last  hope  of  conciliation 
had  been  snuffed. 

On  March  6  the  Federation  convened  a 
meeting  in  the  Trades  Hall  at  Johannesburg  to 
propose  that  a  ballot  should  be  held  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  miners  should  return  to 
work.    The  hall  was  invaded  by  a  band  of 


extremists  who  took  possession  of  the  meeting 
and  forced  it  to  declare  for  a  general  strike.; 
From  then  on  the  extremists,  organized  in  an 
executive  body  known  as  the  Council  of  Action, 
were  in  control. 

A  general  strike  over  the  whole  Union  was 
called.  In  the  Transvaal  the  building  trades, 
tailors,  bakers  and  waiters  came  out,  but  the 
shop  assistants  and  Post  Office  workers  stayed 
in.  Outside  the  Transvaal  there  was  very] 
little  response. 

On  March  8  attacks  on  the  Rand  natives 
began.  The  native  population  as  a  whole, 
however,  kept  perfectly  quiet,  understanding 
the  position  well  enough.  The  Industrial 
Federation  endeavoured  to  stop  the  attacks, 
but  it  was  now  powerless,  superseded  by  the 
Council  of  Action. 

To  discount  the  attempt  to  spread  rumours 
of  a  native  rising,  Smuts  issued  a  notice  to  the 
country  that  there  was  no  danger  of  such  a 
rising,  and  that  the  attacks  on  the  natives  were 
provocative  and  unjustified.  He  delayed, 
however,  taking  the  situation  into  the  Govern- 
ment's hands  or  taking  any  steps  to  restore 
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order.  The  reasons  he  gave  for  waiting  were, 
"first,  that  the  disturbances  were  entirely  local, 
and  secondly,  that  he  wished  to  allow  the 
situation  to  develop  so  that,  when  the  time 
came  to  use  force  against  the  strikers,  the 
public  would  realize  that  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  fully  justified  the  shedding  of  blood. 

MARTIAL  LAW  PROCLAIMED 

Now  the  revolt  came  into  full  swing.  On 
March  10  the  strikers  attacked  police  stations 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Reef.  The  police 
were  outnumbered,  and  soon  the  rebels  had  the 
upper  hand  everywhere  except  in  Boksburg  and 
fin  a  small  area  in  the  centre  of  Johannesburg 
between  Park  Station  and  the  Law  Courts. 
Smuts  could  no  longer  delay.  Martial  Law 
was  proclaimed.  Smuts  himself  took  the  train 
to  Potchefstroom  and  motored  from  there  to 
Johannesburg,  arriving  at  midnight  after  an 
extremely  perilous  journey. 

There  he  called  out  the  armed  forces.  The 
burgher  commandos,  six  units  of  the  Active 
Citizen  Force,  the  Durban  Light  Infantry  and 
the  police  were  soon  on  the  spot.  The  collapse 
of  the  rebels,  outnumbered  and  ill  armed,  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  They  fought  desperately, 
however,  and  were  not  overcome  until  many 
lives  had  been  lost. 

Newlands  and  Auckland  Park  police  stations, 
which  were  besieged  by  the  rebels,  were  relieved 
on  the  1 2th,  a  Sunday,  and  2,200  prisoners 
were  taken.  On  the  14th  the  last  rebel  strong- 
hold, Fordsburg  Market  Square,  was  bom- 
barded and  taken.  The  next  day  the  Govern- 
tment  announced  that  the  revolt  had  been 
crushed. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  rebels 
had  lost  their  lives  and  nearly  300  were  wounded. 
On  the  Government  side  61  were  killed  and  199 
were  wounded.  Besides  these,  31  non-Europeans 
were  killed  and  67  injured.  After  the  defeat 
the  survivors  made  a  rush  to  get  back  to  the 
diminishing  work  on  the  mines.  The  Miners' 
Union  disassociated  itself  from  the  revolt. 

Smuts  returned  to  Cape  Town  on  March  18, 
just  a  week  after  he  had  arrived  to  take  personal 
command  of  the  situation  on  the  Rand.  An 
Indemnity  Bill  was  brought  before  Parliament 
Eby  the  Government.  There  followed  some 
extremely  heated  debates.  Both  the  Nation- 
alists and  the  Labour  Party  accused  Smuts  of 
having  deliberately  allowed  the  situation  to 
reach  a  stage  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  Some 


went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Smuts  himself  had 
engineered  the  revolt  so  that  he  could  crush 
the  miners  by  force.  Others  said  he  was  just 
the  cat's-paw  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Government  supporters 
accused  the  Nationalist  and  Labour  leaders  of 
having  provoked  the  situation  themselves  by 
their  own  intrigues,  and  cited  the  actions  of 
Tielman  Roos.  The  net  result  of  the  recrimina- 
tions was  to  draw  the  Nationalists  and  Labour 
into  an  alliance  based  on  their  fervid  opposi- 
tion to  the  Smuts  Ministry,  towards  which  they 
had  been  tending  for  some  time. 

The  Government  immediately  set  up  two 
Commissions  to  investigate  the  disturbances  : 
the  Mining  Industry  Board  to  inquire  into  the 
dispute  between  the  Chamber  and  the  miners, 
and  to  make  recommendations,  and  the 
Martial  Law  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
actual  revolt  and  the  methods  of  suppressing  it. 
The  latter  in  due  course  reported  exonerating 
the  Government  from  blame  for  the  severe 
measures  it  had  adopted.  The  Mining  In- 
dustry Board  also  reported  in  favour  of  the 
Chamber  of  Mines,  but  as  a  result  of  its  recom- 
mendations permanent  conciliation  machinery 
was  set  up. 

STATE  OF  UNION'S  FINANCES 

The  country's  finances  now  urged  themselves 
upon  the  Government's  attention.  There  was 
a  Budget  deficit  to  be  met.  Various  general 
measures  of  economy  were  adopted  ;  retrench- 
ments were  made  in  different  Government 
departments,  and  the  cost-of-living  allowances 
were  finally  cancelled. 

Smuts'  long-term  policy  was  gradually  to  free 
South  Africa  from  dependence  on  the  fluctuating 
gold  industry  by  encouraging  agriculture  and 
new  home  industries.  To  develop  the  home 
market  he  pursued  a  policy  of  encouraging 
European  immigration  of  a  strictly  controlled 
nature. 

By  far  the  most  outstanding  financial  problem, 
however,  was  the  question  of  the  financial  re- 
lations between  the  Provincial  Administrations 
and  the  Union  Government.  This  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  problem  of  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

The  Financial  Relations  Act  of  1922  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ments. The  old  subsidy  from  the  Union 
Government  to  the  Provinces  ona£  for  £  basis 
in  proportion  to  their  expenditure  and  local 
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revenue  was  abolished.  Instead  a  block-grant 
was  substituted,  and  the  block-grant  for  the 
year  1922-23  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  previous  year's  subsidy. 

No  new  sources  of  taxation  were  to  be  allowed 
to  the  Provincial  legislatures,  except  variations  of 
the  liquor  licences.  Lastly,  the  Provinces' 
powers  of  taxing  the  natives  were  taken  away 
from  them  and  transferred  to  the  Union 
Government.  These  measures  pressed  hardly 
on  the  Provincial  Councils,  who  were  suddenly 
faced  with  a  deficit  to  make  good.  The  Cape 
found  itself  in  especial  difficulties,  and  had  to 
be  tided  over  by  a  loan  from  the  Union.  The 
agitation  to  abolish  the  Provincial  Councils 
was  revived.  Smuts  set  up  the  Baxter  Com- 
mission to  investigate  Provincial  finance  with 
special  reference  to  education,  which  was,  of 
course,  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 

At  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  adding 
another  province  to  the  Union  came  to  the 
forefront.  The  future  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
was  under  heated  discussion  in  Rhodesia, 
London  and  the  Union.  The  Chartered 
Company  was  about  to  relinquish  the  admini- 


stration. The  two  alternatives  before  Rhodesian 
were  responsible  government  under  the  Crowi 
or  incorporation  in  the  Union. 

Since  191 9  there  had  been  a  strong  pro 
Union  party  in  Rhodesia.  In  the  Union  itsel 
Smuts  was  openly  extremely  anxious  to  gathei 
Rhodesia  into  the  Union  fold.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  Nationalists  were  loud  in  opposition 
Their  press  made  an  outcry  whenever  the  issue 
was  raised  that  the  Rhodesians  were  to  b< 
brought  into  the  Union  "  to  break  the  back  o 
Afrikanerdom."  They  need  not  have  worried 
in  the  1920  election  for  the  Legislative  Counci 
twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  members  returnee 
were  in  favour  of  responsible  government. 

A  committee  set  up  in  London  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Buxton  reported  ir 
favour  of  drafting  a  scheme  for  responsible 
government  to  be  put  before  the  Rhodesian: 
and  holding  a  referendum  upon  it.  In  April 
1922,  a  conference  was  held  in  camera  betweer 
the  Union  Government  and  the  two  Rhodesiar 
parties.  Smuts  did  not  divulge  to  Parliameni 
what  terms  he  had  offered  to  the  Rhodesians 
The  terms  were  only  published  at  the  very  end 


GUNS  IN  THE  LAND  OF  GOLD 


On  March  10,  1922,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  on  the  Rand.    Troops,  machine  guns  and  armoured  can 
poured  in.    Braamfontein,  Dunswart  and  Benoni  saw  fierce  fighting  and  this  picture  shows  some  of  the  damage 
done,    Jn  the  background  prisoners  stand  ready  to  be  marched  away, 
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f  July  after  Parliament  had  risen.  The 
remier  was  blamed  for  this  secrecy  by  many 
f  all  parties. 

During  the  referendum  campaign  Smuts 
'sited  Southern  Rhodesia  to  encourage  the 
Union's  cause.  He  was  well  received  and  his 
resence  stimulated  enthusiasm  for  incorpora- 
on.  But  he  left  the  country  before  the  referen- 
um  took  place,  and  most  of  the  enthusiasm 

emed  to  go  with  him.  The  referendum  was 
eld  in  October,  1922.  There  was  a  majority 
('nearly  three  thousand  in  favour  of  responsible 
overnment.  Smuts'  hopes  of  a  greater  South 
.frica  thus  remained  unfulfilled. 

DISPUTE  WITH  THE  PORTUGUESE 

Difficulties  now  arose  on  the  borders  of  the 
'nion.  In  March,  1923,  the  trade  convention 
'ith  Mozambique  came  to  an  end.  It  was 
)und  impossible  to  come  to  terms  for  a  new 
greement.  The  Union  insisted  on  partial 
ontrol  of  the  railway  to  Lourenco  Marques  and 
I  the  port  itself.  The  Portuguese  would  not 
gree.  The  Union  threatened  to  make  a  new 
ort  on  the  Zululand  coast,  but  without  avail. 

he  whole  convention  lapsed  except  the 
greements  concerning  the  recruitment  of 
ortuguese  Shangaan  labourers  for  the  Trans- 
nal  mines. 

Beyond  the  western  frontier  other  difficulties 
hd  arisen.  The  Mandate  over  South-West 
Jrica  presented  its  own  problems.  A  form  of 
(vil  government  had  been  set  up  in  1920,  but 
1  was  hardly  intended  to  be  permanent  in  all 
irms.  In  1922  a  step  forward  was  taken  when 
hlf  the  seats  on  the  municipal  councils  were 
lade  elective.  There  still  remained  the  very 
elicate  question  of  citizenship.  Was  the  ex- 
Irman  population  of  the  mandated  territory  to 
bcome  South  African  ?  In  1923  Smuts  reached 
a  agreement  with  Germany  whereby  the  in- 
hbitants  of  its  ceded  colony  were  to  become 
buth  Africans  unless  they  contracted  out. 
(erman  was  to  be  recognized  as  an  official 
lnguage  and  was  to  be  the  medium  of  in- 
soiction  in  German  schools. 

During  the  session  ending  June,  1923,  Smuts 
Bried  through  Parliament  an  important  Bill 
rfecting  the  native  problem  in  the  Union, 
"his  was  the  Urban  Areas  (Natives)  Act,  which 
(me  into  force  on  January  1,  1924.  This  Act 
lade  the  municipalities  responsible  for  housing 
twn  natives.  It  empowered  them  to  make 
cders  for  segregation.    Natives  were  to  hold 


land  in  the  locations  only  on  lease,  but  in  this 
were  given  a  certain  security  of  tenure. 

By  June,  1923,  the  general  economic  situ- 
ation of  the  country  was  beginning  to  look  up. 
The  gold  industry  had  weathered  the  storm, 
the  low-grade  mines  had  pulled  through 
without  disaster.  The  diamond  market  was 
reviving  a  little,  and  wool  prices  had  risen.  On 
the  other  hand,  agricultural  prices  as  a  whole 
were  very  low,  and  there  was  still  a  depressing 
amount  of  European  unemployment. 

By  this  month  also,  Smuts'  majority  in  the 
Assembly  had  been  reduced  to  eight.  There 
was  now  a  definite  Nationalist-Labour  alliance. 
The  two  parties  were  pledged  to  work  together 
at  the  next  election. 

SMUTS  RESIGNS 

The  Provincial  Finance  (Baxter)  Commission 
reported  in  1923.  It  suggested  that  as  educa- 
tion was  the  main  field  of  expenditure  in  the 
Provinces,  the  Union  Government  should  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  up  to  a  limit  to  be 
fixed  separately  in  each  province.  In  return 
the  provincial  powers  of  legislation  were  to  be 
further  reduced.  There  was  an  outcry  at  the 
proposal  to  take  away  provincial  independence 
in  the  matter  of  education.  The  proposals  were 
declared  to  be  an  attack  on  education  itself. 
Almost  more  unpopular  in  Nationalist  circles 
was  the  proposal  that  local  revenue  should  be 
raised  by  a  land  tax.  The  hostility  aroused  by 
the  report  rapidly  sapped  the  already  fast 
waning  popularity  of  the  Government. 

The  final  blow,  however,  came  in  April, 
1924.  In  that  month  a  bye-election  was  held 
at  Wakkerstroom.  The  Government  candidate 
was  the  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal  himself, 
who  had  resigned  his  office  in  order  to  fight  the 
seat.  Here  was,  in  a  sense,  a  test  case  to 
ascertain  what  support  Smuts  had  in  the 
country.  The  Government  candidate  was 
completely  and  overwhelmingly  beaten. 

Aware  though  he  was  of  the  falling-off  of 
support  for  his  Ministry  throughout  the 
country,  Smuts  had  let  it  be  known  that  he 
was  not  thinking  of  another  general  election 
before  the  end  of  1925.  Then  came  the 
Wakkerstroom  result.  Absolutely  suddenly, 
on  April  7,  Smuts  dramatically  announced  a 
dissolution.  He  went  to  the  country  and  lost. 
In  June  the  Pact  Ministry  took  over  with  a 
majority  of  twenty-seven.  It  was  now  Hertzog's 
innings. 
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A  YOUNG  COUNTRY  GROWS  UP 


TUMBLING  TORRENTS  OF  THE  ZAMBESI 

Seen  from  the  Rain  Forest  the  Victoria  Falls  provide  an  overwhelming  vision  of  power  and  beauty.  This 
picture  was  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  where  ceaseless  spray  and  burning  sunshine  have  created  a 
tropical  paradise  of  palms,  orchids  and  ferns  framed  in  the  glory  of  the  rainbow. 


MOSI-OA-TUNYA— SMOKE  THAT  THUNDERS 

Thus  did  the  natives  call  Victoria  Falls,  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1855.    The  mile-long  race  of  water 
thundering  like  a  cavalry  charge  to  its  doom  and  the  pent-up  river  swirling  through  a  narrow  gorge  into  the 
"  Boiling  Pot  "  are  sights  never  to  be  forgotten. 


A  YOUNG  COUNTRY  GROWS  UP 

The  Development  of  Southern  Rhodesia 


All  settlers  in  a  new  untried  country 
must  be  optimists.  And  it  was  well  for 
themselves,  as  for  Rhodesia's  future, 
that  the  pioneers  of  1890  and  the  men  and 
women  who  followed  them  possessed  the 
resilience  of  optimism  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

From  the  start  they  had  much  to  contend 
with.  Few  had  had  any  experience  of  the  kind 
of  life  to  which  they  had  offered  themselves  so 
eagerly  ;  many  were  to  learn  in  a  hard  school 
that  pioneering  is  a  matter  of  heart-breaking, 
monotonous  endurance  with  a  very  small  prize 
at  the  end.  Their  source  of  supplies,  the 
Colony,  was  hundreds  of  dreary  miles  away, 
and,  when  the  rains  came  to  swell  the  rivers 
and  wash  away  the  roads,  that  source  seemed 
infinitely  remote,  and  was  actually,  in  point  of 
time,  some  weeks  further  away.  Small  wonder 
that  clothes,  food,  medical  supplies  were 
scarce  and  expensive,  so  scarce  and  expensive 
that,  after  a  few  months,  men  were  walking  in 
the  dusty  streets  of  Salisbury  in  bare  feet,  and 
many,  already  weakened  by  malnutrition  and 
without  the  defence  of  quinine,  were  going 
down  before  malaria  and  the  deadly  blackwater 
]  fever. 

SITUATION  SAVED  BY  WAR 

When  to  their  troubles  was  added  grow- 
ing disillusionment,  bred  of  the  failure  to 
discover  the  rich  gold  reef  which  had  lured 
many  across  the  Limpopo,  the  restiveness  and 
discontent  swelled  rapidly  to  a  crisis  and  found 
a  butt  in  the  Chartered  Company  which,  the 
settlers  said  openly,  had  brought  them  to  this 
pass.  At  the  crucial  moment,  as  has  been  said, 
the  Matabele  War  saved  the  situation  both  for 
the  settlers,  and  for  the  shareholders  of  the 
Company,  who  had  found  in  the  dwindling 
value  of  their  shares  as  great  a  cause  for  resent- 
ment as  the  settlers  in  their  hardships. 

The  war  delivered  Matabeleland  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company.  At  its  very  outbreak, 
"  Chartered  "  shares  began  to  recover  their  old 
healthy  look,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war,  they 
were  soaring  again.  But  the  war  did  more 
than  merely  satisfy  the  Company's  shareholders 
for  the  time  being.  It  opened  up  a  huge  new 
stretch  of  country  for  settlement,  a  country 


which  held  out  an  even  greater  promise  of 
riches  in  gold  and  good  farmland  than  Mashona- 
land  had  done  ;  and  a  country  which  was 
appreciably  nearer  the  Colony,  a  fact  which 
would  be  doubly  important  when  the  railway 
line  came.  Very  soon  some  of  the  original 
pioneers  of  1890  were  trooping  into  the  new 
territory,  and  others  were  coming  up  from  the 
south  ;  claims  along  the  supposed  line  of  the 
reef  had  been  pegged  ;  farmers  were  taking  out 
land-grants  from  the  Company  ;  and  there 
was  optimistic  talk  that  the  railway  line,  now 
pushing  up  through  Bechuanaland,  would  soon 
reach  Bulawayo.  On  June  1,  1894,  Dr.  Jame- 
son, now  Administrator,  declared  the  little 
collection  of  low  buildings  which  had  risen 
near  the  site  of  Lobengula's  Great  Kraal  to 
be  a  town,  and  named  it  Bulawayo.  The 
quickly-rising  town  itself,  and  the  ceremony  of 
its  naming,  both  symbolized  the  high  hopes  of  the 
Company  and  the  settlers  alike.  For  the  town 
had  been  planned  with  wide  streets — wide 
enough,  as  Jameson  said,  to  allow  for  the 
complete  turn  of  a  span  of  oxen  with  a  wagon — 
and  large  parks  ;  the  name  Bulawayo,  the 
Place  of  Fighting,  was  a  memorial  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Matabele  ;  and  Jameson's  gay 
informality,  when  he  cut  short  his  speech  with 
an  invitation  to  the  crowd  to  celebrate  the 
declaration  in  the  bar  of  the  hotel  before  which 
he  was  standing,  reflected  the  general  en- 
thusiasm. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

The  huge  territory  over  which  the  Company 
had,  by  this  time,  at  least  partial  control, 
stretched  from  Portuguese  territory  on  the  east, 
south  along  the  Limpopo  River,  south-west 
and  west  along  the  borders  of  Bechuanaland 
and  north,  far  across  the  Zambesi  River.  It 
had  been  called,  happily  enough,  Rhodesia, 
and,  bearing  the  magic  name  of  its  founder, 
it  seemed  ready  to  go  forward  to  that  prosperity 
which  so  far  had  proved  strangely  elusive. 
True,  there  was  still  some  bad  feeling  between 
the  settlers  and  the  Company  ;  the  gold  was 
still  proving  refractory  ;  transport  was  difficult 
and  provisions  scarce.  But  any  discontent 
there  might  be  was  spread  out  more  thinly 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  MATABELE 

The  Matabele  revolted  in  1896  against  the  rule  of  the  Chartered  Company.    Settlers  were  murdered  and 
settlers''  columns,  formed  for  fighting  purposes  into  lagers  such  as  this,  drove  the  excited  tribesmen  into  the 
Matoppo  range.    There  they  remained  until  Rhodes,  with  three  companions,  came  to  parley. 


over  the  wider  area,  and  men  were  quickly 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  realization  that 
their  hopes  lay  in  the  development  of  the  land, 
rather  than  the  gold  mines.  By  the  middle  of 
1895  the  country  seemed  to  be  settling  down, 
men  were  getting  some  return  from  their  crops 
and  cattle,  and  there  was  peace. 

THE  MATABELE  RISE  AGAIN 

And  then  quite  suddenly  the  people  knew 
again  the  uncertainties  and  the  fears  of  the 
frontier  life,  and  within  a  few  months  they 
were  battling  for  their  lives. 

The  men  who  in  1895  were  plotting  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republican  Government  in 
the  Transvaal  must  have  estimated  the  results 
as  well  as  the  chances  of  failure.  But  there  was 
one  possible  result  which  they  could  not  have 
taken  into  their  reckoning.  Certainly,  Jame- 
son, riding  south  on  his  absurd  mission  to 
rescue  the  timid  Reformers  in  Johannesburg, 
did  not  dream  that  by  taking  500  men  from 
Rhodesia  he  was  leaving  that  country  wide 
open  and  undefended,  the  easy  victim  of  the 
worst  disaster  in  its  history.  Few  indeed  would 
have  said  that  there  was  any  danger  in  the  with- 


drawal of  the  500  policemen.  Even  men  who 
claimed  to  know  the  mind  of  the  native,  even 
Selous  the  great  hunter,  suspected  nothing. 

But  there  was  danger.  In  kraals  hidden  deep 
in  the  bush  and  in  remote  valleys  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  young  men  of  the  Matabele  had,  for 
months  past,  been  sharpening  their  spears, 
digging  up  the  guns  which  they  had  buried 
after  the  war,  and  listening  eagerly  at  night  to 
the  bitter  words  of  their  indunas  and  witch- 
doctors. Lobengula  had  had  difficulty  in 
curbing  the  resentment  of  his  warriors  at  the 
first  coming  of  the  white  men,  and  the  war, 
instead  of  crushing  their  resentment,  had  turned 
it  into  a  fierce  desire  for  revenge.  And,  after 
the  war,  troubles  seemed  to  press  down  upon 
them  with  increasing  weight.  The  Company, 
assuming  the  position  of  Lobengula,  took 
possession- of  all  cattle,  and  redistributed  them  in 
a  most  casual  manner  and  then  only  after  much 
had  been  confiscated.  Then  the  white  men 
crowding  along  the  line  of  the  reef  had  forced 
the  Matabele  off  the  loamy  soil  which  they 
knew,  on  to  a  light  sandy  soil  which  yielded 
feeble  crops  under  their  crude  methods  of  agri- 
culture.    Even    the   plague   of  locusts,  the 
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drought,  and  the  scourge  of  rinderpest,  which 
presently  came  down  on  the  bewildered  people, 
was  ascribed  to  the  white  man's  magic.  And 
the  arrogance  of  the  new  native  policemen, 
Sfiven  the  white  man's  authority  and  using  it 
often  with  brutality,  was  a  goad  to  drive  a 
proud  unbeaten  people  to  desperation. 

With  the  patience  of  the  Bantu,  the  Matabele 
hid  their  feelings,  went  about  their  work,  and 
paid  lip-service  to  their  masters.  And  all  the 
time  they  watched  and  waited.  Jameson  rode 
away  with  his  500  men,  and  still  the  warriors 
waited.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  ignominious 
surrender  of  Jameson's  force,  of  the  arrest  of 
Jameson  and  the  officers,  the  dispersal  of  the 
volunteers.  The  impis  gathered  in  the  bush 
and  in  the  mountains. 

THE  SIGNAL  OF  DEATH 

On  March  20,  1896,  two  native  policemen 
were  killed  by  a  small  band  of  Matabele  at 
Umgashlwini.  Still  no  one  thought  that  this 
was  the  first  killing  in  a  rebellion,  the  signal  of 
death  and  desolation.  Three  days  later  the 
impis  went  out  in  deadly  earnest.  And  now, 
once  again,  the  Zulu  hordes  were  abroad, 
sweeping  the  countryside,  destroying  and  burn- 
ing ;  and  the  Zulu  blood  lust  seized  the  young 
warriors.  With  pitiless  fury  they  fell  upon  the 
scattered  farmsteads  and  the  smaller  settle- 
ments, and  they  spared  no  one.  Men,  women 
and  children,  130  in  a  week,  fell  to  the  Matabele 
guns  or  the  terrible  stabbing  spears.  Some, 
living  near  the  little  towns,  hastened  into  lagers  ; 
others  gathered  at  the  nearest  farmhouse  or 
store  and  did  what  they  could  to  build  some 
sort  of  defence,  where  they  fought  desperately 
against  huge  odds  and  waited  anxiously  for 
help. 

Within  the  four  or  five  big  lagers  men  and 
women  looked  out  upon  a  devastated  land  in 
which  20,000  warriors,  some  armed  with  guns, 
roamed  at  will.  From  time  to  time  a  ragged 
man  would  stagger  in  to  ask  for  help  for  some 
small  band,  still  holding  out.  And  always 
help  was  given.  Men  could  ill  be  spared  from 
the  thinly  manned  and  poorly  armed  garrisons, 
but  at  every  call  a  patrol  rode  out  to  fight  its 
way  to  the  besieged  and  to  fight  its  way  back 
with  the  rescued. 

At  last  good  news  began  to  trickle  through. 
Rhodes  was  at  Salisbury  organizing  a  relief 
column.  Earl  Grey,  sent  out  from  England  to 
reorganize  Rhodesia's  administration,  had  been 


held  up  by  the  rebellion,  but,  from  Mafeking, 
he  had  begun  to  build  up  a  food  and  transport 
service.  From  the  Cape,  volunteers  were 
already  on  their  way  and  General  Plumer 
would  soon  be  leaving  with  a  force  of  regulars  ; 
and  from  the  Transvaal  the  Afrikaner  Corps 
was  riding.  Quite  soon  a  force,  small  in 
numbers,  but  with  hard-riding  and  hard- 
fighting  officers  and  men,  had  gathered  at 
Bulawayo  and  the  settlers  felt  that  they  could 
breathe  again. 

But  the  rebellion  was  not  yet  over.  The 
Matabele  refused  to  be  drawn  into  an  attack 
against  the  towns,  and  only  once  risked  an 
open  fight,  when  Captain  MacFarlane's  force 
of  1 20  Europeans  and  1 70  friendly  natives  fought 
off  an  attack  by  an  impi  at  the  Umguza  River, 
a  few  miles  from  Bulawayo.  After  that  fight 
the  Matabele  contented  themselves  with  haras- 
sing patrols  and  continuing  their  sporadic 
attacks  upon  isolated  parties,  until  the  arrival 
of  Plumer  with  his  regulars.  Then  the  impis 
melted  away,  almost  in  a  night,  from  the  plains, 
and  retired  into  the  Matoppos.  Here,  in  the 
ravines  and  on  the  boulder-strewn  hillsides, 
they  had  such  an  advantage  over  an  attacking 
force  without  adequate  artillery,  that  for  weeks 
Plumer,  even  with  such  a  man  as  Baden-Powell 
as  Chief  Staff-Officer  and  Scout,  and  with 
regular  soldiers  and  experienced  frontiersmen 
in  his  force,  struggled  in  vain  to  dislodge  them. 
The  fighting  spluttered  on  up  and  down  the 
valleys,  with  nerve-racking  night  alarms  and 
desperate  attacks  by  day  upon  an  invisible 
enemy  ;  and  the  end  of  the  rebellion  seemed 
far  away. 

ANOTHER  TERRIBLE  SHOCK 

The  Matabele  had  another  shock  in  store  for 
the  settlers,  a  shock  as  terrible  as  it  was  un- 
expected. With  nearly  all  the  armed  forces 
engaged  in  the  mountains,  and  the  volunteers 
already  gone  from  Salisbury  to  the  relief  of 
Bulawayo,  Mashonaland  was  even  more  de- 
fenceless than  Matabeleland  had  been  before 
the  rebellion.  And  at  that  moment  the  Mashona 
rose.  It  was  incredible,  unthinkable,  that  such 
a  thing  could  happen,  that  the  docile  timid 
Mashona  who  had  gone  so  humbly  to  work 
for  the  white  settlers  should  show  such  depths 
of  ferocity.  But  there  the  fact  was,  as  terrible 
as  it  was  real.  Urged  on  and  led  by  their 
traditional  overlords  the  Matabele,  the  Mashona 
impis,  on  June  15,  swept  through  the  land. 
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ALL  ABOARD  FOR 
PICCADILLY  ! 

An  impression  of  early 
days  in  Bulawayo  (then 
differently  spelt).  The 
accompanying  legend 
describes  a  journey  as 
lengthy  as  it  must  have 
been  hazardous.  Bula- 
wayo to-day  is  the  largest 
town  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  its  most 
important  railway  and 
mining  centre ;  it  has 
wide,  tree-lined  streets, 
a  public  library  and 
museum  and  probably  the 
finest  swimming-pool  in 
Africa.  To-day  the  Im- 
perial Airways  service 
from  Croydon  reaches 
the  town  in  a  week. 
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Using  the  same  tactics  as  the  Matabele  had 
used,  they  attacked  the  outlying  farmhouses, 
stores  and  mines,  killing  and  destroying  as 
ruthlessly  as  the  Matabele  had  done.  In  a 
week  119  settlers  and  innumerable  native 
servants  had  fallen.  A  lager  had  been  formed 
at  Salisbury  ;  and  behind  flimsy  barricades, 
all  over  the  country,  little  bands  of  men 
defended  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  women 
and  children  with  superhuman  courage,  or 
sold  their  lives  dearly.  And,  as  from  Bulawayo, 
now  little  patrols  rode  out  from  the  minute 
garrison  at  Salisbury  on  heroic  quests  of  rescue. 

RHODES  RETURNS  TO  HIS  COUNTRY 

With  the  Matabele  holding  out  comfortably 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  Mashonas  ravaging 
in  the  east,  it  was  essential  now  that,  somehow 
or  other,  the  Matabele  rebellion  should  be 
brought  to  an  end,  before  there  could  be  any 
hope  of  crushing  the  Mashonas. 

In  the  end,  peace  with  the  Matabele  came 
not  through  force,  but  through  the  courage  of 
one  man,  alone  and  unarmed. 

Rhodes  had  been  in  the  country  since  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion.  After  the  miserable 
anti-climax  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  he  had 
hurried  to  England  to  stand  fearlessly  before 
his  accusers  and  the  shareholders  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  he  had  not  come  out  of  the  conflict 
unscathed.  He  had  lost  prestige  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  finance  ;  the  first  loss  had  cost  him 
the  Premiership  of  the  Cape  and  the  second 
his  seat  on  the  Board  of  his  own  Chartered 
Company.  His  dream  was  being  shattered 
before  his  eyes.  There  seemed  no  chance  now 
of  the  long-hoped-for  federation  between 
Rhodesia  and  the  Cape,  and  even  the  Company 
itself,  with  its  shares  falling  and  other  directors 
besides  Rhodes  scuttling  off  the  Board  in  panic, 
seemed  to  be  tottering  to  disaster.  Sick,  dis- 
illusioned and,  now  that  the  loyal  but  foolish 
Jameson  was  in  prison,  almost  friendless,  Rhodes 
now  showed  the  spark  of  greatness  that  was  in 
him. 

If  the  dream  was  gone  there  was  still  some- 
thing left.  The  bulk  of  his  vast  fortune  re- 
mained ;  and  there  was  Rhodesia  ;  the 
country  of  his  own  brain,  the  reality  which  had 
come  out  of  his  dreams.  At  once  his  agile 
mind  began  to  readjust  itself  to  new  conditions, 
to  scheme,  to  make  new  plans  for  the  building 
up  of  what  had  fallen,  the  supporting  of  what 
was  shaky.   Perhaps  the  destiny  of  Rhodesia  lay, 


after  all,  with  the  Transvaal  rather  than  with 
the  Cape,  if  only,  in  spite  of  the  fiasco  of  the 
Raid,  the  Transvaal  could  somehow  be  brought 
under  British  influence.  And  in  the  mean- 
while there  was  work  to  be  done  in  Rhodesia 
itself.  Rhodes  had  hastened  out  after  Grey, 
to  do  what  he  could  to  help  on  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  He  had  been  in  the  country 
two  days  when  the  rebellion  had  flared  up,  and 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  fray  with 
zeal  and  courage.  As  the  struggle  dragged 
on,  he  had  seen  with  increasing  clarity  that  it 
would  never  be  brought  to  an  end  by  ordinary 
methods.  His  own  name,  he  well  knew,  still 
held  for  the  Matabele  the  quality  of  magic, 
however  it  might  have  grown  tarnished  in  the 
eyes  of  Europeans  ;  and  when  Earl  Grey  in 
June  suggested  that  he  should  bring  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  his  personality  to  bear 
upon  the  Matabele,  Rhodes  readily  agreed. 
He  asked  only  that,  thenceforward,  the  negoti- 
ations should  be  left  entirely  in  his  hands  with- 
out official  or  military  interference. 

A  SINGLE-HANDED  TRIUMPH 

Alone,  except  for  a  few  native  servants,  and 
unarmed,  Rhodes  left  the  military  camp  and 
went  calmly  and  unconcernedly  into  the 
mountains,  and  the  tribesmen,  hidden  behind 
bushes  and  boulders,  watched  him  in  the  silence 
of  wonder.  He  pitched  camp  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  lines  that  the  Matabele  could  be 
certain  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  trap,  at 
such  a  distance,  indeed,  that  the  warriors 
might  swoop  down  and  kill  him  long  before 
help  could  come.  He  sat  down  to  wait,  for  he 
knew  that  patience  was  the  very  essence  of  the 
dangerous  game  he  had  set  himself  to  play. 
The  days  went  by,  and  still  the  Matabele  made 
no  move.  At  last,  after  a  week  or  more  of 
waiting,  Rhodes  saw  an  old  induna  making 
his  way  cautiously  down  to  the  little  camp. 
That  alone  was  a  small  victory  for  the  courage 
of  Rhodes,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
peace  palaver.  For  two  long  months  he  sat, 
listening  to  the  interminable  speeches  of 
indunas  and  headmen,  arguing  with  them, 
reasoning,  bringing  them  with  infinite  patience 
to  the  point  where  they  were  ready  to  advise 
their  people  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  go 
back  to  their  kraals.  And  even  beyond  that 
point  the  danger  was  not  over.  For  Rhodes, 
then  joined  by  Colenbrander,  Sauer  and  Vere 
Stent,  all  unarmed  as  Rhodes  had  insisted, 
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ELLIOTT  AND  FRY 

ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS 
Sir  W.  H.  Milton,  seen  here,  was  the  B.S.A.  Company  adminis- 
trator for  Southern  Rhodesia  from  1898  to  1914.    Earl  Grey  had 
preceded  him  in  the  office,  holding  it  from  March,  1896. 

riding  to  the  final  meeting  which  would  settle 
the  peace  terms,  found  the  party  suddenly 
surrounded  by  an  angry  band  of  young  warriors, 
clearly  intent  upon  a  killing.  Rhodes  dis- 
mounted and,  calmly  facing  the  guns  and  the 
poised  spears,  broke  suddenly  into  such 
vehement  angry  speech  that  the  warriors, 
amazed  at  his  courage,  lowered  their  arms  and 
listened  with  something  of  shame  in  their  faces. 

Rhodes  had  won  peace  in  Matabeleland,  but 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  thought  that  the 
Mashona  revolt  could  be  settled  by  the  same 
startling  methods.  The  Matabele,  it  was  felt, 
were  a  brave,  proud  people  who  could  under- 
stand and  respond  to  the  appeal  of  reason  as 
well  as  courage  ;  but  the  Mashonas,  servile 
and  used  to  the  idea  of  subjection,  would 
recognize  no  argument  but  that  of  force.  And, 


now  that  the  Matabele  rebellion  was 
over,  there  was  force  sufficiently 
strong  to  deal  with  them.  For  a 
few  months  they  held  out,  with  sur- 
prising tenacity,  in  isolated  rocky 
strongholds  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country.  But  the  end  was  only 
a  matter  of  time.  The  troops, 
largely  composed  of  volunteers  filled 
with  a  natural  desire  to  revenge  the 
horrible  deaths  of  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  had  been  slaught- 
ered in  the  first  weeks  of  the 
rebellion,  went  about  their  task  sys- 
tematically ;  attacking  one  strong- 
hold after  another,  using  explosives 
where  necessary  to  blow  up  the 
caves  and  hiding  -  places  of  the 
people  ;  and  fighting  with  reckless 
and  ruthless  courage.  And,  in  the 
end  the  Mashonas  crept  back  to  their 
kraals,  and  to  their  work,  beaten 
and  utterly  subdued. 

By  the  end  of  1897  peace  had 
come  again  to  Rhodesia  and  she 
could  make  a  fresh  start.  With 
courage  and  energy  the  settlers  put 
their  sorrows  and  losses  behind  them 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  work 
of  rebuilding.    Rhodes  himself  was 
tireless  and  bursting  with  plans  for 
the  advancement  of  the  country.  On 
his  advice  the  Company  appointed 
competent  and  sympathetic  officials, 
some    from    England,  but  mostly 
from  the  Colony  ;  it  attracted  many 
new  settlers,  by  its  offer  of  good  land  on  generous 
terms,  and  by  its  assistance  held  out  to  those 
who  wanted  to  run  cattle  on  a  large  scale.  In 
the  midst  of  his  activities  Rhodes  was  recalled 
to  England  to  face  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  his  part  in  the  Jameson  Raid. 
He  went,  this  time,  buoyed  up  by  new  hopes 
and  new-won  honours  ;  and  his  welcome  both 
at  the  Cape  and  in  London  proved  that  he  had 
won  back  most  of  his  lost  prestige. 

Rhodesia  once  again  began  to  show  the 
power  of  its  resources.  The  progress  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  rebellion  set  in  again. 
The  coming  of  the  line  to  Bulawayo  was  the 
signal  for  a  little  boom.  Land  values  along 
the  line  and  in  the  swiftly  growing  towns  took 
a  sharp  upward  turn  ;  some  of  the  mines  were 
producing  ;  coal  had  been  discovered,  and  there 
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were  hopeful  signs  of  some  base  metals  in 
payable  quantities  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
line  reached  Bulawayo  than  the  Company 
planned  its  extension  to  Tanganyika,  and  raised 
a  loan  for  the  purpose.  These  were  big  plans 
and  big  prospects.  But  all  this  promise  of 
prosperity  carried  with  it,  necessarily,  a  growth 
of  political  consciousness  among  the  settlers. 
By  an  Order  in  Council  of  1898  the  settlers 
were  given  the  right  to  elect  four  representatives 
to  the  Legislative  Council.  And,  as  soon  as  the 
settlers  were  given  a  voice,  they  began  to  use  it 
to  express,  in  no  indefinite  terms,  their  objections 
to  the  rule  of  the  Chartered  Company.  It  was 
the  first  open  skirmish  in  the  long  battle  which 
was  to  go  on  between  the  settlers  and  the 
Company  until  Rhodesia  had  won  both  that 
fight  and  its  own  political  independence. 

From  the  beginning,  the  issue  was  clear 
between  the  Company  and  the  settlers.  Funda- 
mentally, there  must  always  have  been  a 
difference  of  outlook  between  the  members  of 
the  Company  and  the  people  who  settled  the 
land.  The  Company  was  a  commercial 
concern,  trading  for  profit,  and  its  directors 


legally  owed  their  first  duty  to  the  shareholders  ; 
while  the  settlers,  whose  simple  object  was  the 
winning  of  a  livelihood,  owed  their  duty  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  fellow-settlers.  Try  as 
they  would,  and  mostly  did,  to  administer  the 
country  well,  to  develop  it  to  the  utmost  of 
its  potentialities,  to  show  sympathy  towards 
the  settlers,  the  directors  must  frequently  have 
come  face  to  face  with  that  essential  difference 
of  outlook.  It  was  in  fact  manifest  from  the 
beginning,  in  every  argument  which  cropped  up. 

THE  COMPANY'S  TWO  POINTS 

At  the  first  criticism  by  the  elected  members 
of  the  Council  the  Company  took  a  firm  stand 
on  what  it  considered  two  vital  points.  It  held 
that  it  was  the  sole  owner  of  all  unalienated 
lands  in  the  territory,  and  that,  if  either  the 
Crown  or  the  Rhodesians  themselves  ever  took 
over  the  country,  the  Company  would  have  to 
be  paid  in  full  its  large  accumulated  deficits, 
incurred  in  the  expensive  administration  of  the 
past  years.  On  both  points  the  representatives 
of  the  settlers  joined  issue  immediately.  They 
held,  quite  correctly  as  it  subsequently  tran- 
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URTESV  OF  THE  HIGH  COMM 


A  MODERN  MATABELE 

This  native  engaged  in  thatching  his  hut  is  a  descendant  of  those  warriors  who  brought  death  to  hundreds  of 
white  pioneers  in  Matabeleland.    The  country  of  his  forefathers  is  now  part  of  a  vast  new  land — Rhodesia 
— spreading  far  beyond  the  Zambesi  to  Tanganyika  and  the  Congo. 
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spired,  that  neither  the  Charter  nor  the  Lippert 
Concession  had  conferred  the  direct  ownership 
of  land  upon  the  Company,  and  that,  whatever 
the  Crown  might  decide  to  do  about  the 
accumulated  deficits,  the  settlers,  who  had 
given  their  own  service  and  their  money  to 
the  land,  would  not  bear  them. 

Politically,  these  were  the  two  main  issues 
between  the  Company  and  the  settlers.  They 
were  important  enough,  so  important  in  fact 
that  they  were  only  to  disappear  in  the  final 
settlement.  But  in  the  meanwhile  there  were 
smaller  grievances  to  be  aired  and  remedied. 

The  policy  of  the  Company  up  to  that  time 
had  always  been  to  refrain  from  actual  farming 
or  mining  and  to  rely  for  its  revenue  upon 
quit-rents  or  sales  of  land,  revenue  from  rail- 
ways and  public  services,  and  its  vendor 
interest  in  mines,  which  amounted  usually  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  the  subsidiary 
companies.  Although  this  policy  kept  the 
Company,  technically,  out  of  competition  with 
the  settlers,  its  enormous  interests,  particularly 
in  the  infant  mining  industry,  made  it  a  very 
real,  and  potentially  a  powerful,  competitor. 


The  Company  in  1899  made  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  settlers'  complaint  on  this  score,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bolster  up  the  mining  in- 
dustry generally,  by  reducing  its  levy  on  coal 
and  base  metal  ventures  to  30  per  cent, 
and  agreeing  to  accept  a  royalty  instead  of 
shares  for  its  vendor  interest  in  gold-mining 
properties. 

The  offer  appeased  some  of  the  mining  com- 
panies, but  not  all,  and  the  settlers  were  far 
from  satisfied.  Inside  the  Council  and  out  of 
it  their  representatives  pressed  their  argument 
that  the  Company  should,  as  a  step  towards  its 
ultimate  withdrawal  as  a  competitor,  accept 
a  royalty  on  all  minerals. 

RHODESIANS  RIDE  TO  THE  WAR 

The  Boer  War  interrupted  the  political 
argument,  as  it  did  the  development  of  the 
country.  For,  with  the  unhesitating  patriotism 
towards  Britain  which  has  always  been  the 
keynote  of  Rhodesians  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
politics,  hundreds  of  young  men  rode  south  to 
fight  in  that  war  which  was  to  last  a  few  months 
and  lasted  three  years. 
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Those  three  years  meant  for  Rhodesia, 
apart  from  the  loss  of  useful  lives,  three  years 
of  almost  complete  stagnation.  The  Company, 
which  had  proved  generous  in  many  ways 
during  the  war,  and  had  spent  money  on  troops 
and  transport  and  supplies,  emerged  to  find 
itself  heavily  in  debt  and  short  of  funds.  Rhodes 
had  died  at  Cape  Town  in  1901,  and,  for  a 
time,  without  his  driving  force,  his  limitless 
energy,  and  his  great  brain,  the  Company 
floundered  in  deep  waters.  At  every  turn  its 
efforts  to  raise  money  were  thwarted.  A  Poll 
Tax  of  £1  per  head,  with  an  extra  10s.  for 
each  wife  above  one,  was  imposed  on  the 
natives,  but  it  brought  in  very  little  at  first, 
for  the  natives  were  themselves  poverty- 
stricken,  and  the  difficulties  of  collecting  the 
tax  were  enormous.  On  the  mines  the  pro- 
duction, which  had  been  promising  in  the  years 
before  the  war,  wilted  and  slowed  down,  with 
a  consequent  drop  in  royalties.  Immigration 
was  not  increasing  at  a  rate  which  would  bring 
in  any  substantial  gains  in  rents  or  purchase 
money.  And  the  Company's  desperate  efforts 
to  raise  a  public  loan  were  only  partially 
successful.     The   remission  by   the  Imperial 


Government  of  the  War  Debt  eased  the 
position  in  the  matter  of  liabilities,  but  made  no 
immediate  difference  whatsoever  in  the  matter 
of  cash  in  hand.  And  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion went  on — and  increased  that  accumulated 
deficit. 

THE   SETTLERS  STATE  THEIR  CASE 

Inevitably  the  Company's  troubles  were  the 
reflection  of  the  settlers'  troubles,  and  the 
settlers,  now  battling  once  again  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  saw  more  clearly  than  they  had  seen 
even  before  the  war  that  their  unhappy  plight 
was  the  result  of  the  Company's  anomalous 
position  as  ruler  of  and  competitor  with  its  own 
subjects.  Their  political  consciousness,  allowed 
to  sleep  during  the  war,  seemed  to  have  gained 
new  growth  from  its  rest,  for  it  emerged  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  The  arguments  of  the 
settlers  remained  a  little  vague  and  conflicting, 
but  they  knew  with  certainty  that  before  their 
ultimate  aim  of  self-government  could  ever  be 
achieved,  there  must  first  be  a  real  "  settle- 
ment "  with  the  Company. 

In  1903  a  new  Order  in  Council  had  given 
the  settlers  equality  of  representation  with  the 


THE  LONELY  SPLENDOUR  OF  THE  MATOPPOS 

On  the  western  side  of  Rliodesia,  south  of  Bulawayo,  are  the  great  chaotic  masses  of  the  Matoppo  range.  In 
the  heart  of  them  lies  buried  the  founder  of  the  country  as  it  is  to-day,  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  who  wished  his  last 

resting-place  to  be  in  the  land  he  loved. 
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A  LIVING  BOTTLE 

This  baobab  tree  produces  fruit  from  which  a  pleasant  drink  can 
be  made,  and  the  natives  use  the  hollow  trunk  for  water  storage. 
Some  specimens  have  enormous  girth. 

nominated  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
Although  this  increase  in  the  voice  of  the  people 
gave  no  real  power,  since  the  Administrator 
had  a  casting  vote  and  the  nominated  members 
were  there  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Admini- 
strator, and  therefore  of  the  Company,  still 
it  was  a  step  forward.  And  in  1 904,  emboldened 
by  the  advance,  a  deputation  went  to  England 
to  put  the  case  of  the  settlers  fairly  and  clearly 
before  the  Board  of  the  Company.  The 
deputation  achieved  nothing  tangible,  chiefly 
because  of  a  lack  of  unanimity  within  the 
deputation  itself;  but  at  least  it  cleared  the 
air.  It  reasserted  the  old  claim  that  the 
Company  should  admit  that  unalienated 
land  was  the  property  of  the  Rhodcsians  ;  it 
impressed  upon  the  Board  the  widespread 
conviction  of  settlers  that  no  real  progress 
would  be  made  under  the  Company's  rule  ; 
and    it  expressed    quite  clearly   the  general 


view  that,  as  soon  as  revenue  and 
expenditure  balanced,  the  Com- 
pany should  lose  its  administrative 
powers. 

The  Board  stood  firm.    But  it 
was  very  soon  clear  that  the  depu- 
tation had  set  up  some  doubts  about 
the  policy  of  the  Company.    For  in 
the  years  1905,  1906  and  1907  many 
of  the  directors,  driven,  perhaps,  as 
much  by  the  goadings  of  their  dis- 
contented shareholders  as  by  their 
obvious   desire   to   investigate  the 
settlers'  complaints  on  the  spot,  went 
out  to  Rhodesia.    And  in  1906  Lord 
Selborne  made  a  tour  of  the  country. 
The  directors  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner had  similar  experiences. 
Everywhere,    they    were    met  by 
deputations  of  settlers;  which,  while 
they  were  not  able  to  suggest  with 
any  clarity  the  precise  remedy  for 
their  troubles,  convinced  the  visitors 
that  all  was  not  well.  Prospectors 
and  the  smaller  mining  men  were 
angry  at  the  favour  shown  to  the 
large  mining  companies  ;  farmers 
and  prospective  farmers  were  irri- 
tated at  the  drag  in  development, 
the  high  railway  tariff,  and  arbitrary 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  land  ; 
and,   once    again,  the  barrier  to 
expansion  set  up  by  the  Company's 
insistence  upon  its  ownership  of  all 
land    caused    general    resentment.       Out  of 
the    turmoil     of    complaint     the  directors 
were  able  to   sort   out   one   clear  and  un- 
mistakable    fact  :      that    the    settlers  now 
wanted  something  more  than  mere  freedom 
from  the  Company's  control  ;     they  wanted, 
and    were    determined    to   get,  Responsible 
Government. 

The  directors,  feeling,  no  doubt,  a  little  appre- 
hensive at  the  shower  of  complaints,  met  the 
deputations  with  courtesy  and  sympathy. 
Within  the  limits  of  their  duty  to  their  share- 
holders, they  promised  freely  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
the  settlers.  But  reform  and  profits  were  still 
as  incompatible  as  ever,  and  some  of  the 
directors  began  to  look  about  for  some  ex- 
traneous means  of  getting  themselves,  the 
shareholders,  and  the  settlers,  out  of  the 
impasse. 


A  YOUNG  COUf 

Jameson  at  least,  following  the  line  of  thought 
of  Rhodes,  began  once  more  to  look  hopefully 
towards  the  Transvaal  as  a  likely  purchaser  of 
the  Company's  northern  property.  That  such 
a  solution  would  have  suited  the  Company's 
book  was  to  be  proved  within  the  course  of  a 

i  few  years.  But,  coming  at  that  time,  the  idea 
was  nothing  more  than  the  approaching  shadow 
of  the  third  power  which  was  in  time  to  join  with 

f  the  settlers  and  the  Company  to  form  a  triangle 
of  forces  pulling  Rhodesia  out  of  equilibrium. 

I  That  the  shadow  was  looked  upon  by  the 
settlers  themselves  as  a  spectre  at  the  feast 
was  quite  clear.    At  a  debate  in  the  Legislative 

:  Council  in  1907,  Mr.  Herbert  Longden  in  a 
speech  in  support  of  his  resolution  for  Responsible 
Government  mentioned,  in  passing,  the  possi- 
bility of  annexation  to  the  Transvaal,  and  said 
that  such  a  possibility  was  "  too  unpopular  to 
be  discussed."  The  comment  was  mild,  for 
another  member,  Mr.  Newton,  called  the  very 
idea  "  wholly  detestable." 

THE  "  STATEMENT  OF  REFORMS  " 

Nevertheless,  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and 
:  though  it  was  to  lie  dormant  in  the  minds  of 
i  the  directors  and  in  the  Minute  Book  of  board 
I  meetings,  it  would  bear  fruit  in  due  course.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  directors,  safe  home  in  the 
,  comparative  calm  of  the  London  offices,  strove 
to   find   means   of  satisfying   the  clamorous 
settlers,  without  further  disturbance  to  their 
shareholders,  almost  as  restive.     In  October 
they  issued  their  "  Statement  of  Policy  and 
Reforms,"  which  at  once  disclosed  both  their 
dilemma  and  their  sincere  wish  to  help. 

The  statement  dealt  first  with  the  burning 
I  question  of  the  Legislative  Council.    With  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  it  met  the  settlers'  demand  for 
I  greater  representation  by  giving  them  the  right 
to  elect  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
(  Council  ;    and  with  another  stroke  it  success- 
|  fully  countered  the  possibility  of  any  dangerous 
I  legislation,  by  reserving  to  the  Company  alone 
all  fiscal  powers.    Still,  the  mere  offer  of  in- 
'   creased  representation  was  an  admission  of  the 
I  political  power  of  the  settlers,  and  the  settlers 
could  at  least  feel  that  though  their  voice  was 
I  not  yet  effective  it  was  considerably  louder. 

The    directors    proposed    to    remove  one 
j  criticism  of  the  financial  conduct  of  the  Com- 
l  pany,  by  making  a  clear  division  of  commercial 
and  administrative  income  and  expenditure, 
but  they  allowed  the  Company  some  latitude 
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in  the  working  of  the  division  by  providing 
that  under  the  head  of  administration  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  London  and 
Cape  Town  offices  should  fall.  They  proposed, 
too,  to  encourage  gold  mining  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  abolition  of  the  vendor  share 
system  and  the  imposition  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
royalties  on  output,  in  its  stead  ;  and  they 
promised  to  discourage,  by  legislation  if  neces- 
sary, the  tendency  of  the  large  mining  companies 
to  lock  up  huge  blocks  of  claims.  The  royalty 
on  base  metals  and  coal  was  fixed  at  2  per  cent, 
of  the  output.  Immigration  and  the  general 
development  of  the  country  were  to  be  hastened 
by  big  and  enticing  schemes,  and  the  farmers, 
at  least  in  the  Gold  Reef  area,  were  to  have 
their  burdens  lightened  by  the  removal  of  many 
of  the  more  onerous  restrictions  in  their  titles. 

"  UNALIENATED  LAND  "  QUESTION 

In  general,  the  Statement  of  Reforms  was 
the  expression  of  a  sound  constructive  policy, 
and  it  held  out,  for  Rhodesia,  far  greater 
promise  than  the  former  wavering  and  rather 
puzzled  efforts  at  administration  had  done. 
But  as  a  gesture  of  conciliation  it  had  no  great 
value  ;  for  in  it,  once  again,  the  directors  were 
at  pains  to  affirm  their  old  contention  that  all 
unalienated  land  belonged  to  the  Company. 
"  Unalienated  land  !  " — the  clumsy  phrase  had 
become  a  slogan,  a  war-cry  for  the  settlers,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  still  hankered  after  free- 
dom from  the  Company's  rule.  And  here  the 
phrase  had  turned  up  again.  The  Company, 
it  seemed,  was  as  determined  as  ever  not  to 
give  way  on  that  important  issue. 

While  the  vital  differences  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Company  were  always  in  the 
background  of  their  minds,  and  while  they 
were  ready  at  any  opportunity  to  express  their 
grievances,  the  settlers,  now  beginning  with 
some  pride  to  call  themselves  Rhodesians,  did 
not  stand  idle.  In  all  their  difficulties,  even 
in  their  political  arguments,  their  optimism 
and  cheerfulness  were  their  saving  grace.  They 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  think  what 
they  liked  about  the  Company  and  to  express 
their  views  as  loudly  as  they  wished  ;  but  they 
accepted,  without  prejudice,  as  it  were,  what- 
ever crumbs  might  fall  from  the  Company's 
table.  And  now,  in  the  years  following  the 
Statement  of  Reforms,  they  were  not  slow  to 
seize  the  advantages  which  the  reforms  offered. 
In  consequence  the  country  once  again  began 
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to  forge  ahead.  The  minerals  of  the  land  at 
last,  and  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
innumerable  small  miners,  began  to  show  sub- 
stantial profits  for  the  miners  and  some  revenue 
for  the  Company.  Farmers  once  again,  as 
farmers  do,  put  their  failures  behind  them  and 
looked  forward,  with  a  confidence  which  seemed 
well  justified,  to  a  run  of  good  seasons.  And 
the  Company's  officials  carried  out  the  policy 
pf  the  Statement  of  Reforms  with  even  more 
sympathy  for  the  settlers  than  they  had  shown 
before,  and  certainly  with  a  greater  efficiency. 
There  was  no  boom  in  Rhodesia  in  those  years. 
\nd  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  Men  were 
A'illing  to  be  satisfied  with  slow  progress  and 
;mall  returns,  and  the  country,  in  its  quiet 
iteady  advance  towards  prosperity,  reflected 
ihe  stability  of  that  attitude. 

A  CREDIT  BALANCE  AT  LAST 

It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Company 
llways  to  find  that  whatever  it  did  to  help  the 
ettlers  it  would  in  one  way  or  another  affect  the 
(hareholders  adversely,  and  whatever  it  did  to 
jrotect  the  interests  of  shareholders,  the  settlers 
^ere  bound  to  suffer.    Now,  as  a  result  of  the 
eforms,  and  the  country's  general  prosperity, 
jelped  forward  to  some  extent  by  the  reforms, 
pe  Company  found,  perhaps  to  its  surprise, 
pat  for  the  first  time  revenue  exceeded  ex- 
penditure.   This  position  so  long  awaited  and 
p  much  desired  was,  as  the  Company  had  long 
been  warned,  to  be  the  signal  for  the  real 
gitation  for  Responsible  Government  on  the 
(art  of  the  settlers.    And  presently  the  elected 
lembers  of  the  Council,  by  way  of  preparing 
lie  ground  for  this  political  move,  were  busy 
mding  dispatches  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
sking  for  help  in  settling  the  differences  be- 
ween  the  settlers  and  the   Company,  par- 
icularly  in  such  matters  as  the  just  distribution 
f  revenue  between  the  administration  and 
ommercial  accounts  of  the  Company,  and, 
nee  again  with  the  old  persistence,  the  ques- 
on  of  the  "  unalienated  land."    The  Imperial 
rovernment  was  anxious  to  stand  aloof  from 
ich  domestic  quarrels,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
flowed  to  do  so.    For  the  members,  under  the 
:adership  of  Charles  Coghlan,  insisted  that  if 
le  Imperial  Government  could  not  decide 
ich  problems,  no  one  could  ;    and  went  on 
riting  letters. 

In  its  own  commercial  policy,  too,  the  Com- 
any  soon  found  that  what  was  good  for  share- 


holders was  not  necessarily  good  for  settlers. 
After  the  Statement  of  Reforms  it  abandoned 
its  old  policy  of  relying  for  revenue  upon 
taxation,  royalties,  railway  rates  and  such 
indirect  returns  on  expenditure,  and  set  out 
upon  an  active  commercial  career.  It  acquired, 
or  appropriated  to  itself,  huge  estates,  and  on  a 
scale  compatible  with  its  great  resources, 
started  to  farm  tobacco,  fruit  and  maize.  Its 
cattle  runs  were  soon  the  largest  and  best 
stocked  in  the  country,  and  within  a  few  years 
its  industries — bacon-curing,  soap  and  oil 
manufacture,  dairying,  and  milling  —  were 
flourishing.  As  the  Company's  money  had 
financed  the  pioneering  of  the  country  itself, 
now,  in  a  sense,  it  pioneered  the  country's  in- 
dustries ;  and  since  the  new  form  of  pioneering 
showed  signs  of  being  considerably  more 
profitable  than  the  old,  the  shareholders  could 
well  be  satisfied.  But  the  settlers  were  not. 
They  could,  with  some  reason,  complain  that 
they  got  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  wholesale 
ventures  of  the  Company  ;  and  they  could  now, 
with  unanswerable  logic,  raise  the  old  accusa- 
tion that  their  rulers  were  their  competitors. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  UNION 

In  1908,  that  shadow  which  Jameson  had 
raised  began  to  show  itself  again,  and  now,  at 
its  closer  approach,  it  seemed,  to  some,  to  have 
a  much  more  pleasant  appearance  than  it  had 
had  before.  In  that  year,  the  National  Con- 
vention, sitting  to  devise  the  machinery  for 
the  unification  of  the  colonies  of  South  Africa, 
invited  Rhodesia  to  send  a  watching  delegation. 
And,  in  1909,  Coghlan,  having  seen  the  con- 
summation of  Union  as  Rhodesia's  official 
representative,  returned  home  mightily  im- 
pressed by  all  he  had  seen  and  heard.  For 
some  years,  indeed,  Coghlan  was  to  be  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Rhodesia's  amalgamation  with  the 
Cape.  But  his  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  the 
cool  reception  of  his  idea  by  settlers  and 
the  Company's  representatives  alike.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Jameson,  who  undoubtedly, 
at  one  time,  had  favoured  the  annexation  of 
Rhodesia  by  the  Transvaal,  now  found  in  the 
notion  of  its  amalgamation  with  the  Union 
something  so  laughable  that,  at  a  public  dinner 
a  few  years  later,  he  could  with  cumbrous 
facetiousness  paint  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the 
small  vigorous  babe  Rhodesia  being  overlaid 
by  "  that  large  and  corpulent  mother,  the 
Union." 
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AT  THE  HELM  OF  SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 

Immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  responsible 
government  the  late  Sir  Charles  Coghlan, 
central  figure  of  the  group  below,  was  called 
upon,  as  first  Premier  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
to  form  a  provisional  ministry.  On  his  left 
is  Mr.  H.  U.  Moffat,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  office  and,  on  his  right,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Downie,  who  became  High  Commissioner  of 
the  colony.  The  portrait  above  them,  on  the 
left  of  the  page,  is  of  Sir  John  Chancellor, 
appointed  by  Letters  Patent  the  first  Governor, 
an  office  he  held  until  May,  1928. 
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Clearly,  in  1910,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
there  was  no  support  for  union  with  the 
southern  Dominion,  and  the  development  of 
politics  in  South  Africa  along  racial  lines,  with 
the  violently  Republican  Party  threatening  at 
any  moment  to  predominate,  drove  Rhodesia 
still  further  away.  The  members  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Council  in  191 1  were  unanimously 
opposed  to  union,  and,  once  more,  they  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  the  eternal  problem  of 
the  conflict  with  the  Company.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  politicians  of  Rhodesia  had 
not  yet  developed  any  single  line  of  action  upon 
which  they  might  have  moved,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  each  man  had  his  own  idea  of  what  sort 
of  government  should  be  aimed  at.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  strong  feeling  that  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  ask  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  country  as  a  Crown 
Colony,  and  then  to  grant  the  settlers  the  most 
suitable  form  of  government.  But,  as  was 
clear  from  a  statement  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  1 9 1 1 ,  the  Imperial  Government  was  far 
from  willing. 

COMPANY  OR  UNION  ? 

Jameson,    chairman    of  the    Company  in 
1912,   toured   the   country  with   his  fellow- 
directors  and  made  good  use  of  that  statement 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  which,  in  explicit 
terms,  had  also  declared  that  "  any  serious 
differences   of  opinion    between   the  elected 
members  and  the  Company  must  inevitably 
I   bring  to  the  front  the  question  of  entry  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa."    The  almost  direct 
suggestion  that  agitation  against  the  rule  of  the 
I   Chartered   Company  would   drive  Rhodesia 
I   into  the  arms  of  the  Union,  set  up  a  scare 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,   consolidated  the 
I  position  of  the  Company.    The  Company  also 
I  achieved  more  popularity  than  it  had  known 
for  years  because  of  the  vigorous   policy  of  its 
chairman  and  of  Maguire,  now  coming  into 
prominence  as  the  business  brain  of  the  Board. 
Jameson  now  proposed  the  settlement  of  farm 
lands  in  a  strip  twenty-five  miles  wide  along 
each  side  of  the  railway  line  throughout  its 
length.      This    scheme    had    such  manifest 
I   advantages  to  the  European  inhabitants  that 
many,  for  a  time,  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
huge  increase  in  the  value  of  land  owned  by 
farmers  along  the  line  would  mean  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  extensive  holdings  of 
the  Company  itself.    There  were  other  schemes 


in  the  air  too,  most  of  them  sound,  schemes  for 
the  encouragement  of  tobacco  and  citrus 
farming  and  for  the  importation  of  bloodstock, 
all  of  which  would  in  the  long  run  be  beneficial 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  settlers  were 
promised  greater  legislative  powers,  including 
even  some  rights  of  financial  legislation,  and 
Maguire  proposed  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
of  accumulated  deficits  by  a  simple  method. 
The  Company's  claim  to  ownership  of  all 
"  unalienated  lands  "  was  to  be  recognized  by 
the  settlers,  and  in  return  the  Company  would 
abandon  its  claim  for  payment  of  the  deficits. 
The  only  liability  of  the  country  would  be  for 
the  cost  of  public  works. 

RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT  OFFERED 

The  rosy  plans  of  the  Company,  combined 
with  the  fear  of  incorporation  in  the  Union,  won 
for  the  Company  the  support  of  almost  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Legislative  Council  of 
1 914.  But  it  must  have  been  a  considerable 
disappointment  to  the  directors  to  find  that, 
immediately  after  the  election  of  this  favourable 
Council,  the  elected  members  declared  that  they 
still  did  not  recognize  the  Company's  right  to 
the  "  unalienated  lands."  And  the  members 
went  further,  now,  than  mere  argument.  They 
called  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  the  old  and  lengthy  correspondence  on  the 
point  and  asked  that  it  might  be  seriously 
considered.  The  Government,  in  response  to 
such  long-suffering  insistence,  could  do  nothing- 
else  but  agree  to  allow  a  case  to  be  stated  for 
decision  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

The  Legislative  Council,  having  won  that 
concession  from  the  Imperial  Government, 
could  afford  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council.  It  now  took  up,  in  spite 
of  its  pro-Charter  bias  at  the  time  of  the 
elections,  the  question  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
Responsible  Government,  and  with  some 
success.  In  1915  a  Supplemental  Charter  was 
issued  by  the  Imperial  Government,  which  held 
out  to  Rhodesians  the  first  clear  promise  of 
Responsible  Government.  The  new  Charter 
stated  that  this  form  of  government  would  be 
granted  when  it  was  asked  for  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  upon 
proof  that  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
financial  and  otherwise,  warranted  it. 

Rhodesia's  political  road  was,  at  last,  cleared 
of  most  of  the  obstacles  which  had  cluttered  it 
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up,  obstacles  which  had  been  set  in  the  way 
as  much  by  the  doubts  and  dissensions  in  the 
ranks  of  the  settlers  as  by  the  natural  desire  of 
the  Company  to  retain  control  until  its  de- 
mands were  satisfied.  Now  the. Supplemental 
Charter  had  made  up  the  settlers'  minds  for 
them  ;  no  longer  could  the  old  conflicting 
arguments  for  Crown  Colony  rule,  for  Repre- 
sentative Government  under  the  Crown,  for 
Company  rule  with  greater  representation,  for 
a  settlement  with  the  Company  before  attempt- 
ing anything  more,  bewilder  the  settlers  and 
weaken  their  political  leaders.  For  the  moment 
Responsible  Government  was  the  only  objective; 
until  that  was  achieved  the  Company's  ad- 
ministration would  go  on.  For  the  moment 
only,  however.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
battle  to  be  joined  in  earnest,  that  old  shadow, 
which  had  been  hovering  on  the  outside, 
would  materialize,  and  take  a  very  important 
place  in  tffe  fight. 

RHODESIA  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Great  War  had  driven 
politics  almost  into  the  background.  Once 


more  Rhodesians,  with  their  unfailing  loyalty, 
were  flocking  to  help  England.  In  German 
South- West  Africa  they  played  their  part,  and 
they  returned,  when  that  campaign  was  over, 
to  join  vigorously  in  the  long  drawn-out  attempt 
to  crush  von  Lettow  Vorbeck  and  his  scattered 
troops  in  German  East  Africa.  In  that  cam- 
paign the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory  under  the  Company's  control  became 
a  battle-front,  and  Rhodesian  troops  did  great 
service  in  thrusting  upwards  into  enemy 
country,  while  Smuts  attacked  from  the  east. 
In  France,  and  on  almost  every  other  battle- 
front,  Rhodesians  were  to  be  found  acquitting 
themselves  with  the  valiance  of  men  brought 
up  in  the  frontier  tradition. 

Absorbed  in  the  war,  with  so  many  hundreds 
of  young  men  away,  Rhodesia  carried  on  as 
best  she  could,  forgetting  politics,  co-operating 
with  the  Company,  in  order  that,  when  the 
remnant  of  the  young  men  should  return,  and 
the  hoped-for  flood  of  new  immigrants  should 
arrive,  they  might  find  that  at  least  the  country 
had  not  gone  backwards. 

Only  two  events  of  political  importance  took 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  annually  on  roads  and  bridges  in  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Except  for  the  eastern  border  of  the  country,  roads  are  generally  level  and  streams  that  are  not  bridged  mostly 
have  properly  made-up  fords  across  them,  many  with  a  concrete  surface. 
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AT  WORK  IN  A  CITRUS  GROVE 

Citrus  fruits  are  grown  in  several  districts  of  Rhodesia  for  the  export  market.    Climatic  conditions  assure  a 
sound,  firm  fruit  that  will  hold  up  during  a  long  journey,  and  growers  have  formed  themselves  into  district 
organizations  with  a  service  of  trucks  and  fast  trains  to  carry  their  product  to  Cape  Town. 


place  during  the  War  years  ;  the  one  of  little 
significance  at  the  time,  except  in  its  incidental 
implications,  the  other  of  most  vital  significance. 

DR.  JAMESON'S  LAST  PLAN 

In  i  g  1 6,  the  year  before  his  death,  Dr. 
Jameson,  who  had  by  this  time  lost  his  political 
ambitions  and  narrowed  down  his  interests  to 
Company  affairs,  toured  the  country  for  the 
last  time.  With  the  casual  air  with  which  he 
had  in  the  past  made  so  many  of  his  most 
dramatic  gestures,  he  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  an  amalgamation  with  the  Company's 
territories  north  of  the  Zambesi,  which  the 
Company  had  for  some  years  been  administer- 
ing separately,  might  be  beneficial  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  At  the  time  the  idea  made  little 
appeal  to  Rhodesians.  The  northern  territory 
contained  a  minute  white  population  and  an 
enormous  number  of  natives,  and  Rhodesians, 

;  with  troubles  enough  on  their  shoulders,  felt 
no  inclination  to  assume  unnecessary  obligations. 

[But  the  suggestion  became  important  when 
Jameson  said  that  such  an  amalgamation  would 
probably   save   Rhodesia   from   entering  the 


Union  of  South  Africa.  Clearly,  the  Company, 
if  its  chairman  represented  its  policy,  was  still 
firmly  against  any  scheme  of  union  with  the 
southern  Dominion.  Jameson's  idea  of  extension 
to  the  north  rather  than  to  the  south  sank  for 
the  moment  into  oblivion,  but  it  was  to  be 
revived  from  time  to  time  and  is  now,  in  1938, 
within  the  bounds  of  practical  politics. 

The  important  political  event  of  the  War 
years  was  the  laying  to  rest,  once  and  for  all,  of 
the  old  controversy  about  "  unalienated  lands." 
In  1  g  1 8  the  Privy  Council  gave  its  decision, 
and  the  judgment  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
two  main  contestants.  In  the  proceedings, 
four  parties  had  been  represented,  the  Settlers, 
the  Chartered  Company,  the  Crown,  and  the 
Natives,  and  each  had  laid  claim  to  the  lands 
in  question.  It  is  probable  that  the  claims  of 
the  natives  were  not  seriously  considered  by 
anyone  except  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society, 
who  prepared  their  case,  and,  of  course,  the 
Privy  Council  itself ;  and  it  seems  clear  that 
the  settlers  and  the  Company  had  taken  little 
reckoning  of  the  Crown  as  a  serious  rival.  But 
on  their  persistently  fought,  if  negative,  con- 
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tention  that  the  Company  was  not  entitled  to 
the  ownership  of  the  "  unalienated  lands,"  the 
settlers  won  a  victory.  For  the  Privy  Council 
held  that  these  lands  belonged  to  the  Crown  by 
right  of  conquest  and  that  the  Company  had 
occupied  and  held  them  only  as  the  agent  of 
the  Crown.  The  judgment  went  on  to  lay 
down  that  since  the  Company  had  acted  as 
agent,  it  was  entitled  to  recover  any  losses  it 
might  have  incurred  in  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary administration  of  the  lands,  and  such 
payment  would  have  to  be  made,  when  the 
Company  relinquished  its  control,  by  the 
Crown  itself,  or  by  anyone  to  whom  it  might 
cede  its  rights.  "  Proper  and  necessary,''  the 
Privy  Council,  with  legal  caution,  had  stipulated 
the  administration  must  have  been  ;  and  now 
arose  the  big  and  complicated  question  of 
what  expenses  of  the  Company  had  been 
"  proper  and  necessary  "  in  its  administration. 

The  Cave  Commission,  appointed  by  Lord 
Milner,  tackled  the  colossal  work  of  hearing 
evidence  and  sifting  the  Company's  transactions 
since  the  obscure  days  of  the  first  occupation 
of  Rhodesia.  By  the  early  months  of  1920  the 
Commission  had  prepared  its  report  ;  but  for 


some  reason  its  findings  were  not  published  in 
time  to  clear  the  air  for  the  elections  which  took 
place  in  March  of  that  year. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 

For  a  matter  which,  being  still  in  the  hands 
of  a  Commission,  was  in  a  way  sub  judice,  the 
question  of  the  amount  which  might  have  to 
be  paid  to  the  Company  played  a  surprisingly 
large  part  in  the  elections.  The  opponents  of 
Responsible  Government  made  great  play  with 
the  threat  that  the  country  might  have  to  bear 
the  huge  load  of  an  £8,000,000  debt  ;  while  the 
Responsible  Government  Party  responded  with 
the  contention  that,  since  the  Crown  would 
have  the  moral  if  not  the  legal  duty  of  paying 
the  debt,  the  question  did  not  concern  the 
settlers  in  any  way.  The  supporters  of  Company 
rule  had  also,  to  strengthen  their  position,  the 
knowledge  that  the  Imperial  Government  did 
not  look  kindly  on  the  efforts  of  the  settlers  to 
control  their  own  affairs  ;  for  Milner,  in  1919, 
had  snubbed  the  settlers,  and  had  even  raised, 
as  others  had  done  before  him,  the  bogey  of 
the  Union.   The  two  or  three  newspapers  of  the 
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A  SMOKER'S  DREAM 


Both  Virginia  and  Turkish  types  of  tobacco  are  grown  successfully  in  Southern  Rhodesia.    This  field  is  Hearing 
maturity.    An  experimental  station  is  situated  12  miles  from  Trelawney  in  the  Lomngundi  District,  where 
problems  relating  to  the  breeding,  culture  and  curing  of  tobacco  are  investigated. 
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country  supported  the  Company 
and  added  to  the  wordiness  of  the 
campaign.  But  not  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Company,  the  Press, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  were 
strong  enough  to  subdue  the  deep 
convictions  of  the  peopleofRhodesia; 
and,  in  March,  1920,  among  the 
members  returned  to  the  Legislative 
Council  only  one  was  opposed  to 
Responsible  Government,  and  he 
had  been  returned  by  the  smallest 
majority.  Significant  of  the  political 
progress  of  the  country  was  the  fact 
that  one  woman,  Mrs.  Tawse  Jollie, 
was  elected. 

The  "  absolute  majority  "  which 
the  Supplemental  Charter  had  re- 
quired was  now  in  sight  ;  and  the 
Council  did  not  delay.  A  resolution 
proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Coghlan 
and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Tawse  Jollie 
was  passed,  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice,  and  the  resolution  was  sent 
to  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Cave  Commission  in  the 
meanwhile  published  its  report.  It 
proved  as  great  a  shock  to  the  Com- 
pany as  the  Privy  Council  judgment 
had  been,  for  it  reduced  the  Com- 
pany's claim  for  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions to  four  millions,  together  with 
£860,000  for  public  buildings  and 
works  erected  by  the  Company. 

Ever  since  the  Privy  Council 
judgment  the  Company  had,  quite 
reasonably,  curtailed  its  expenditure 
on  administration  ;  and  the  Cave 
Commission's  report  must  have 
convinced  the  Company  not  only 
that  their  policy  of  economy  was 
but  that  Responsible  Government  had  been 
brought  within  reach  of  the  settlers.  It 
was  sound  commercial  policy  for  the  Com- 
pany now  to  seek  some  other  customer  who 
might  be  willing  to  pay  an  even  greater  price 
for  the  Rhodesian  assets  than  either  the 
Imperial  Government  or  the  settlers  would  be 
prepared,  in  view  of  the  report,  to  offer.  The 
natural  customer  was  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  may  have  had  some 
such  idea  in  his  mind  as  early  as  1920.  It 
would  so  obviously  have  relieved  the  Imperial 


GOVERNOR  AND  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

His  Excellency  Sir  Herbert  Stanley,  who  became  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Southern  Rlwdesia  in  1934.    He  has 
known  South  Africa  since  1910,  when  he  became  private  secretary 
to  the  Governor-General  of  the  Union, 
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Government  of  a  burden,  if  the  Union  were 
prepared  to  come  into  the  market  with  a  sub- 
stantial bid,  that  only  the  development  of  some 
such  plan  can  explain  the  procrastination  which 
took  place  in  dealing  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  August  the  Colonial 
Office  replied  briefly  to  say  that  "  the  matter 
was  receiving  attention  "  ;  but  it  was  only  in 
January,  1921,  that  Milner  gave  any  signs  of  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  proposition.  In 
his  method  of  handling  the  Rhodesians' 
reasonable  wishes,  he  showed  none  of  the 
vigour,  none  of  the  sympathy,  with  which  he 
had  dealt  with  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
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River  Colony.  He  wrote  now,  ponderously  and 
with  an  obvious  desire  to  delay  matters,  to  say, 
that  while  the  Imperial  Government  supported 
the  idea  of  Responsible  Government  for 
Rhodesia  "  in  principle,"  there  were  many 
difficulties  about  the  date  when  it  should  be 
brought  into  force,  the  method  of  applying  it, 
and  the  constitution.  He  suggested  that  the 
present  Legislative  Council  should  continue  for 
its  full  term  of  three  years,  and  that  the  question 
should  then  be  put  before  the  electorate  as  a 
constitutional  issue.  If  then,  the  settlers  still 
desired  Responsible  Government,  the  Imperial 
Government  would  take  steps,  in  1924,  to  bring 
it  about.  The  note  did  not  question  the  ability 
of  the  settlers  to  govern  themselves,  nor  did  it 
ask  for  proof,  in  terms  of  the  Supplemental 
Charter,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  justified  such  a  course. 

THE  BUXTON  COMMISSION 

The  Legislative  Assembly  treated  the  reply 
as  the  preposterous  example  of  official  inertia 
which  it  was,  and  asked  that  their  claim  might 
be  considered  immediately.  By  the  time  this 
letter  reached  England,  Milner  had  left  the 
Colonial  Office  and  the  more  vigorous  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  more  sympathetic  Winston 
Churchill  had  taken  his  place.  Churchill  at 
once  appointed  the  Buxton  Commission  to 
inquire  into  ways  and  means  of  satisfying  the 
settlers  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Commission, 
helped  by  the  wide  experience  Lord  Buxton 
had  of  Rhodesian  conditions,  had  finished  its 
work.  The  report  was,  up  to  a  point,  entirely 
favourable  to  the  Rhodesians  ;  it  recommended 
without  reservation  that  Responsible  Govern- 
ment should  be  granted  to  the  Rhodesians,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  down  a  basis  for  the 
Constitution.  But  even  the  Buxton  Commission 
had  a  disappointment  in  store.  Perhaps  out 
of  sheer  cautiousness,  perhaps  from  some  other 
motive,  it  recommended  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  offered  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia 
in  a  referendum.  The  suggested  date  for  voting 
on  the  referendum  was  May,  1922  ;  the 
settlers  would  have  ample  time  to  consider 
their  form  of  government,  and,  as  it  happened, 
other  plans  had  time  to  mature. 

The  Colonial  Office  accepted  the  Com- 
mission's report  ;  and  a  delegation  hurried  to 
England  to  discuss  the  Constitution.  The 
delegation's  enthusiasm  was,  from  the  start,  a 
little  damped  by  the  coolness  of  its  reception 


in  London.  It  was  not  met  by  any  representa- 
tive of  the  Colonial  Office,  it  was  compelled  to 
find  its  own  lodgings,  and  no  public  or  official 
reception — except  a  single  audience  granted  by 
His  Majesty  the  King — was  given  to  cheer  the 
members  on  their  way  ;  and  a  conspiratorial 
silence  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  Still,  under  the  vigorous  guidance  of 
Sir  Charles  Coghlan,  with  his  practical  outlook 
and  legal  mind,  the  work  of  Constitution- 
making  went  on,  and  some  concessions  were 
won  from  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

A  REFERENDUM  ARRANGED 

It  was  while  the  delegation  was  busy  in 
London  that  the  project  of  amalgamation  came 
into  the  full  glare  of  daylight.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Company  had  been  negotiating 
with  the  Union  about  the  sale  of  its  Rhodesian 
properties  for  some  time,  and  Sir  Charles 
Coghlan  had  been  asked  to  meet  General 
Smuts  for  a  preliminary  discussion  on  the 
matter  of  amalgamation,  on  his  way  to  London. 
He  had  refused,  since  he  was  convinced  that 
the  question  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  he 
had  his  mandate  should  be  cleared  up  first  ; 
and  it  may  have  been  that  refusal  which  set 
up  the  cold  air  which  blew  upon  the  delegation 
in  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the  news  which 
disturbed  the  delegation  now,  was  something 
more  important  than  negotiations  between  the 
Company  and  the  Union.  A  petition  signed 
by  some  8,000  people  arrived  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  asking  upon  what  terms  the  Union 
might  consider  a  partnership  with  Rhodesia. 
It  was  not  a  demand  for  inclusion  in  the  Union, 
but  its  implications  were  clear  enough  to  have 
the  immediate  effect  of  postponing  the  Re- 
sponsible Government  referendum  ;  and 
Churchill  insisted  upon  including  in  the  draft 
Constitution  a  condition  that  the  referendum 
should  give  the  settlers  the  option  of  choosing 
between  Responsible  Government  and  Union 
with  the  South. 

The  terms  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  had 
now  to  be  ascertained.  The  London  delega- 
tion, not  a  little  upset  by  the  indifference  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  returned  to  Rhodesia, 
and  a  new  delegation  went  to  Cape  Town.  The 
delegation  was  so  eager  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
possible  from  the  Union  Government,  in  case 
the  settlers  should  decide  upon  going  into  the 
Union,  that  Union  delegates  to  the  conference 
thought,  quite  mistakenly  as  it  proved,  that  the 
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HOWARD  COSTER 


PRIME  MINISTER  OF  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  G.  M.  Huggins  became  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in 
September,  1933.  Under  his  leadership  the  colony  has  been  extensively  developed,  large  sums  have  been 
spent  on  public  works,  and  agriculture,  mining  and  other  industries  given  every  encouragement  and  assistance, 
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Rhodesian  members  were  eager  for  Union 
itself.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Smuts 
had  to  insist  that  the  terms  fixed  as  a  basis  for 
the  referendum  were  not  to  be  published  until 
they  had  been  approved  by  the  Chartered 
Company  ;  it  was  even  more  unfortunate,  in 
the  unhappy  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  bred 
by  such  a  course,  that  Smuts  should  also  feel 
bound  to  prevent  any  discussion  of  the  terms 
in  the  Union  Parliament  until  after  the  re- 
ferendum had  been  held.  He  quite  naturally 
feared  that  the  discussions,  which  might  not 
have  been  calm,  might  have  wrecked  the 
whole  plan  at  its  outset  ;  and  the  implications 
of  that  fear  were  not  lost  upon  the  opponents 
of  the  scheme  in  Rhodesia  itself. 

After  many  postponements  it  was  arranged 
that  the  referendum  should  take  place  in 
October,  1922,  and  the  parties  prepared  for 
the  fray. 

The  Company  openly  supported  amalgama- 
tion. It  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  its 
provisional  agreement  with  the  Union,  for 
Smuts  had  been  generous.  He  had  offered  to 
pay  nearly  £7,000,000  for  the  Company's 
rights  under  the  Privy  Council  judgment  and 
the  assets  of  the  Rhodesian  Railway  Trust. 

TEMPTING  OFFER 

In  many  ways,  too,  the  Union's  terms  to  the 
settlers  themselves  were  generous,  and  they 
had  a  wide  appeal  at  a  time  when  drought  and 
a  general  depression  had  lowered  the  hopes  of 
the  farmers.  The  main,  and  most  enticing, 
details  of  the  offer  were  :  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  railway  rates,  immediate  financial 
assistance  by  way  of  a  large  loan,  and  the 
reasonable  representation  of  Rhodesia  by  ten 
seats  in  the  Union  Parliament.  And,  the 
broader,  obviously  sound  arguments  that  the 
industrialism  of  the  Union  would  assist  Rhodesia, 
that  greater  stability  and  sounder  government 
would  be  possible,  that  Rhodesia  would  gain 
access  to  the  Union's  seaports,  found  wide 
support.  But  it  was  on  what  might  be  called 
the  personal  issues  that  the  opponents  of  union 
took  their  stand,  and  eventually  won  the  fight. 
There  was  a  deep-rooted  dislike  of  the  Union's 
trend  towards  independence  in  the  form  of  a 
Sovereign  State  within  the  Empire  ;  most  of 
the  settlers,  with  their  staunch  loyalty,  wanted 
a  closer  link  with  the  Empire  than  that. 
Moreover,  many  feared  the  complications  of  a 
dual  language  system,  and  such  dangers  as  the 


influx  of  large  numbers  of  people  who  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  Union  and  might,  when  the 
border  was  opened,  rush  across  to  try  their 
luck  in  the  new  northern  provice.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  national  issue  was  the  chief  one 
upon  which  the  referendum  was  fought. 

And,  onccagain,  the  supporters  of  Responsible 
Government  won  their  fight  in  face  of  a  strong 
opposition,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  Company 
and  the  Press.  Of  14,763  voters,  8,774  voted  f°r 
Responsible  Government  and  5,989  for  union. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  ACHIEVED 

In  October,  1923,  the  Crown,  by  Letters 
Patent,  appointed  Sir  John  Chancellor  the 
first  Governor  of  the  new  self-governing  Colony 
of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

There  were  still  a  few  frayed  edges  of  the 
pattern  to  be  trimmed  off,  and  the  most  un-  11 
sightly  of  these  was  the  question  of  the  financial  1 
settlement  between  the  Crown,  the  Company  J 
and  the  people  of  Rhodesia.    The  members  of  1 
the  new  House  showed  a  certain  resentment  j 
when  the  first  Budget  debate  took  place,  but  : 
with  little  effect.  The  Crown  paid  the  Company 
£3,750,000  to  settle  the  accumulated  deficits  i 
and    took   over   the   unalienated   lands   and  1 
public  works,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  agreed  to  ' 
pay  the  Crown  £2,000,000  for  the  public  works. 
It  was  a  strange  bargain,  in  view  of  the  varied  j 
valuations  of  the  Company's  assets  which  in  h 
the  years  past  had  been  bandied  between  the  j 
parties  ;  and  the  striking  of  the  bargain  made  j 
a  strange  spectacle,  that  of  England  gaining  |j 
her  point  at  the  expense  of  a  people  who  had  „ 
always  shown  themselves  anxious,  and  over-  „ 
anxious,  to  be  loyal.     The  Rhodesians  won  j, 
Reponsible  Government  and  England  won  a  j  |, 
colony  at  far  less  cost  than  she  had  incurred 
in  any  other  large  expansion. 

The  history  of  Rhodesia  from  the  date  of  her 
Charter  of  Freedom  is  one  of  quiet  progress. 
Sir  Charles  Coghlan,  as  was  his  due,  led  the 
first  Government,  and  steered  it  ably  through 
the  prosperous  years  until  1927,  when  H.  U. 
Moffat  became  Premier.  Moffat  remained  in 
power  through  the  years  1927  to  1933,  a  period 
which  contained  a  short  time  of  prosperity 
and  a  long  period  of  depression.  In  1933  the 
Reform  Party,  feeling  that  some  more  vigorous 
policy  of  development  was  needed,  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  Government,  and  first  Mitchell, 
and,  after  a  few  months,  G.  M.  Huggins  formed 
a  Cabinet. 


RHODESIA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  STAINLESS  STEEL 
i  These  loaded  railway  trucks  are  carrying  chromite  ore  to  the  crushing  mills.    "  Chrome  "  is  used  in  making 
stainless  steel,  armour  plate,  armour-piercing  projectiles,  turbine  blades,  aeroplane-engine  valves,  furnace 
lining,  etc.    This  industry  at  Seltikwe,  in  Matabeleland,  employs  thousands  of  natives  whose  huts  can  be  seen 

in  the  background. 


Southern  Rhodesia,  after  its  rebuff  to  the 
Union's  advances  on  the  referendum,  has 
drifted  further  and  further  away,  politically, 
from  the  Union.  Even  the  Customs  Conven- 
.  tion  with  the  Union,  which  had  existed  for  so 
many  years,  became  so  whittled  down  by 
repeated  bargainings,  that  in  1934  it  was 
'abandoned  altogether.  Rhodesians  have  not  - 
((been  content  to  follow  the  pattern  set  by  the 


Union  in  the  ,  development  of  their  country. 
It  may  be  that  the  casual  suggestion  of  Jameson, 
that  Rhodesia  should  find  its  destiny  in  the 
North,  may  at  last  bear  fruit,  and  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Bledisloe  Commission  may 
point  the  way  to  amalgamation  with  Northern 
Rhodesia.  However  Rhodesia  may  expand  one 
thing  is  certain  even  now  ;  though  the  dream  of 
its  founder  Rhodes  is  dead,  his  country  is  alive. 
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General  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog  became  Premier  of  the  Union  on  June  30,  1924  with  the  combined  support  of  tin 
Nationalist  and  Labour  Parties.     His  ministry  lasted  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  during  the  first  half  oj 
this  period  the  Union  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 


HERTZOG'S  FIRST 
PREMIERSHIP 

The  Nationalist-Labour  Pact  Government 


The  general  opinion  is  that  the  com- 
bination (of  Nationalist  and  Labour 
in  one  Government)  cannot  last,  and 
will  probably  not  survive  an  ordinary  session 
of  Parliament."  So  wrote  a  well-informed 
observer  in  September,  1924.  "  Give  them  a 
chance  ;  let's  see  what  they  can  do  "  was  the 
sentiment  that  had  swung  the  Pact  into  power  ; 
but  no  one  outside  the  ranks  of  Nationalist  and 
Labour  Party  members  really  expected  that, 
once  it  began  to  do  things,  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  both  its  constituent  elements. 

THE  LINK  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES 

For  superficially  these  elements  were  as 
mutually  antagonistic  as  it  was  possible  for 
two  parts  of  one  Government  to  be.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Nationalists — conservative  in  all 
social  matters,  country-dwellers  for  the  most 
part,  proud  of  their  Dutch  descent  and  their 
Afrikaans  language,  with  a  fierce  pride  of  race, 
secessionists  even  during  the  election  campaign. 
On  the  other,  the  Labour  Party — socialist  in 
objective,  townsmen,  still  for  the  most  part 
British  in  origin  and  English-speaking,  by  no 
means  disposed  to  jettison  the  Imperial  con- 
nection, and  based,  indeed,  largely  on  a  Trade 
Union  movement  which  had,  in  the  first  hectic 
days  of  the  mining  era,  been  imported  ready- 
made  from  Durham  and  the  Clyde. 

But  this  was  merely  on  the  surface.  More 
fundamentally,  Dutch  Reformed  farmers  and 
skilled  industrial  workers  had  at  least  one 
great  emotion  in  common  :  their  antagonism 
to  industrial  employers,  and  especially  to  the 
gold  mines.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  gold 
mines  still  dominated  South  African  economic 
life,  providing,  for  instance,  over  sixty  per  cent, 
in  value  of  the  Union's  total  exports  ;  and  the 
War  had  given  a  considerable  fillip  to  manu- 
factures, too.  The  industrial  and  mining 
magnates  were  at  once  employers  of  white 
labour  (which  the  farmers,  on  the  whole,  were 
not)  and  the  chief  purchasers  of  foodstuffs — 
besides  representing,  of  course,  the  traditional 
■  British  "  enemy  of  the  Boers.    Smuts  and 


the  South  African  Party — said  both  Nationalists 
and  Labour  men — were  no  more  than  their 
mouthpiece,  against  whom  farmers  and  skilled 
workers  were  quite  naturally  united. 

This  direct  and  simple  antagonism  had  other, 
more  subtle,  more  complex  ramifications.  The 
Dutch,  the  frontiersmen,  the  trekkers,  the 
Boers,  had  always  recognized  the  threat  to 
their  standards  offered  by  the  native  peoples 
in  whose  midst  they  lived,  and  of  recent  years 
the  problem  of  the  Poor  White  had  arisen,  a 
grisly  economic  spectre  of  the  turbulent  frontier 
past.  Now  the  skilled  white  workers,  too,  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  force  of  native  competition. 
The  General  Strike  of  1922  had  opened  their 
eyes  with  sudden  and  bloody  violence.  Native 
policy  was  the  greatest  bond  between  them  : 
some  positive  means  of  meeting  and  checking 
what  farmer  and  worker  alike  felt  to  be  the 
rising  menace  of  colour. 

HARMONY  REIGNS 

United  in  this  vital  question,  the  two  wings 
— or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say,  what 
became  progressively  clearer  as  the  Labour 
element  in  the  Government  diminished,  the 
body  and  the  tail — of  the  Pact  found  it  easy  to 
move  in  harmony  in  other  directions.  The 
Labour  men's  rather  Utopian  Socialism  did 
not  present  any  special  difficulty  to  the  demo- 
cratic and  realistic  Boer,  who  lived  very  much 
in  the  present.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  is 
also  a  day  ;  and  the  Word  tells  us  to  let  the 
morrow  take  care  of  itself."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  secessionist  principles  of  the  Nationalist  Party 
rapidly  became  modified  by  the  responsibilities 
of  office  and  the  circumstances,  favourable  to 
co-operation  between  the  white  races,  which 
attended  their  first  years  in  power.  When  in 
1925  General  Hertzog  said  that  secession  would 
be  "  a  flagrant  mistake  and  a  national  disaster  " 
if  it  were  forced  upon  one  section  of  the  popula- 
tion against  its  will  by  the  other  section,  he 
had,  indeed,  to  suffer  severe  criticism  from  the 
more  republican  members  of  his  party,  notably 
Tielman  Roos,  "  the  Lion  of  the  North," 
leader  of  the  Transvaal  Nationalists. 
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L.  E.  A. 

QUEEN  MARY'S  BROTHER 
Prince  Arthur  was  succeeded  as  Governor-General 
in  1924  by  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  brother-in-law  of 
King  George  V. 


But  presently  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the 
Union,  and  most  fortunately  the  Nationalist 
Government  found  themselves  playing  host  to 
this  distinguished  and  very  charming  guest. 
When  Smuts  appealed  to  the  country  in  1924, 
some  of  his  followers  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
Prince's  visit  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  play  its 
part  in  turning  the  tide  which  had  set  so  heavily 
against  the  S.A.P.  But  though  the  party  may  have 
suffered  by  this  circumstance,  the  cause  of  racial 
co-operation  derived  nothing  but  benefit  from  it. 

However,  that  racial  feeling  was  not  by  any 
means  dead  in  the  Union  was  shown  very  soon 
and  very  clearly.  The  Irish  Free  State  had 
recently,  upon  defining  Irish  nationality, 
adopted  a  new  national  flag  ;  and  Hertzog's 
Ministry  resolved  to  profit  by  de  Valera's 
example.  The  resolution  created  a  storm  of 
protest.  For  two  years  controversy  raged, 
with  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  as  the  chief  protagonist  on  the 
Government  side  ;  a  referendum  was  finally 
mooted,  but  before  it  could  be  carried  out 
the  opposing  parties  reached  a  compromise  : 
the  Union  was  to  have  two  flags,  to  be  flown 
together,  for  the  future  ;  one  the  Union  Jack, 


T  PREMIERSHIP 

the  other  the  new  flag,  consisting  of  three  small 
flags  (the  old  Republican  ones  and  the  Union 
Jack)  upon  a  background  of  the  House  of 
Orange  colours,  orange,  white  and  blue. 

This  settlement  was  partly  the  work  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  attended  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  London  in  1926  and  was  well 
disposed  towards  the  British  Commonwealth 
as  a  result  of  his  experiences  there.  The 
Balfour  Declaration  had  declared  Great  Britain 
and  its  Dominions  "  equal  in  status,  in  no  way 
subordinate  to  one  another  "  :  which  General 
Hertzog  interpreted  as  meaning  that  South! 
Africa  might  be  neutral,  if  she  chose,  in  any) 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  might  engage. 
However,  he  assured  his  critics  in  the  Opposition 
that  this  right  would  only  be  used  if  Great 
Britain  were  to  engage  in  a  war  of  aggression, 
as  defined  by  the  League. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  however,  the 
extreme  Nationalists  had  more  satisfaction.  It 
has  been  noted  that  new  industries  grew  up  in 
South  Africa  during  the  War  ;  with  the  post- 
war slump  these  would  have  been  exposed  tc 
the  fiercest  winds  of  foreign  competition,  had 
they  not  been  protected  by  the  customs  tariff. 


LABOUR  LEADER 


By  profession  a  mining  engineer,  Colonel  Cresswell 
former  leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  was  Unioi 
Minister  of  Labour  in  1924  and  from  1929  to  1933. 
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I  i  and   especially   dumping  duties.     The  Pact 
1    Government's  new  tariff,  published  in  1925, 
f    carried  this  process  a  step  further,  systematizing 
the  older  duties  and  raising  the  tariff  in  many 
directions.     The    same    tariff  introduced  a 
Nationalist  revolution  in  respect  of  Imperial 
1    preference.    Preferences  on  British  goods  dated 
1    from  the  days  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  were 
t  1  generally  felt  to  be  a  contribution  by  the 
1  1  Union  to  the  cost  of  keeping  its  protector,  the 
>■    British  Navy.    As  such  they  were  looked  on 
I  1  askance   by  the   Nationalists,   who  protested 

I  that  South  Africa  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the 
T' presence  of  the  Navy  which  had  helped  to 
.1'  subdue  the  Republics.    In  the  1925  tariff  these 

I I  preferences  were  reduced  ;  to  S.A.P.  protests 
1 1  that  Great  Britain,  not  possessing  a  protective 
:  j  tariff  at  all,  was  in  no  position  to  retaliate,  the 

Government  said  in  effect  :  "  So  much  the 
1  worse  for  Great  Britain."   But  they  did  concede 

I  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  the  United 

II  Kingdom.  Three  years  later,  however,  the 
■  h  question  cropped  up  again,  when  a  two-years' 
)  i  trade  treaty  was  concluded  with  Germany. 
I  I  This  extended  the  treatment  to  the  Reich  in  re- 

1  spect  of  all  future  Imperial  preferences,  so  that  the 
1  Union  would  be  bound  to  extend  to  Germany  any 
1  further  advantages  which  she  might  give  to  any 
jj  other  member  of  the  Imperial  Commonwealth. 

REFORM  OF  THE  SENATE 

It  was  in  this,  its  first  period  of  office,  that 
the  Pact  Government  made  a  modest  beginning 
with  the  system  of  export  control  boards,  which 
was  to  reach  such  proportions,  and  such  a  degree 
of  complication,  in  the  years  of  world  depression. 

Again  the  railways,  which  were  beginning  to 
suffer  heavy  losses  from  road  competition — and 
jjSwhich,  critics  said,  had  never  been  run  as  a 
iBtrictly   business    proposition    anyway — called 
upon  the  Government,  their  chief  stockholder, 
for  assistance  ;    as  a  result  of  which  in  1928 
a  state-controlled,    and    largely  state-owned, 
iron  and  steel  works  was  set  up  in  Pretoria 
I  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  of  railway 
rolling-stock.     The  Act  establishing  the  new 
industry  was  fiercely  contested,  especially  by 
the  Senate,  for  two  sessions,  and  had  finally  to 
be  referred  to  a  joint  sitting  of  -both  Houses 
before  it  could  be  passed. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only  occasion  on 
which  the  Senate  held  up  the  passage  of  Bills 
1    through  Parliament  :   the  Upper  House  was  a 
most  irritating  thorn  in  the  Government's  side. 


This  was  because  hitherto  members  of  the 
Ssnate  could  retain  office  even  when  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  dissolved,  so  that  the 
Pact  Government  was  working  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  predominantly  S.A.P.  Senate.  In 
1926,  therefore,  the  Government  passed  an 
Act  giving  the  Governor-General  power  to 
dissolve  the  Senate  within  120  days  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Lower  House,  and  providing  for 
the  retirement  of  the  eight  nominated  members 
of  the  Senate  even  if  that  House  were  not 
dissolved  as  a  whole.  This  Act  only  came  into 
force,  of  course,  at  the  next  dissolution  in  1929. 

One  more  signal  victory  the  Nationalists 
celebrated  :  in  1925  Afrikaans  became  the 
alternative  official  language.  The  full  im- 
portance of  this  can  only  become  clear  when 
it  is  recognized  to  what  an  extent  Nationalism 
in  politics  was  an  expression  of  fear  for  the  safety 
of  Afrikaans  culture.  That  culture,  which  had 
been  growing  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  begun  to  find  its  most  direct  and 
fundamental  expression  in  the  Afrikaans  lan- 
guage, a  linguistic  descendant  of  Dutch,  which 
had  become  grammatically  simplified  in  the 
mouth  of  sturdy  farm  children,  and  enriched  as 
to  vocabulary  by  borrowings  from  all  the 
tongues — French,  German,  English,  Malay, 
even  Hottentot  and  Bantu — spoken  by  those 
with  whom  the  early  population  came  into 
contact  or  intermingled. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  AFRIKAANS 

In  the  1870's  the  discovery  of  diamonds,  the 
annexation  of  Griqualand  West,  and  events  in 
the  two  Republics  had  had  repercussions  among 
Cape  Colonists  of  Dutch  descent,  and  one  of 
the  fruits  of  this  disturbance  was  the  Eerste 
Afrikanse  Taalbeweging — the  First  Afrikaans 
Language  Movement.  This  movement  aimed 
at  installing  Afrikaans,  actually  the  spoken 
language  of  the  Dutch  section  of  the  population, 
as  its  written  language  also,  and  obtaining 
equal  rights  for  Afrikaans  and  English  as 
official  languages.  The  War  of  1899- 1902  gave 
a  fresh  and  drastic  stimulus  to  this  current  of 
feeling,  so  that  men  speak  of  a  Second  Afrikaans 
Taalbeweging  starting  about  1905.  But  both 
these  movements,  urgently  concerned  as  they 
were  with  the  building  up  of  a  living  Afrikaans 
literature,  recognized  that  they  had  not  yet 
enough  support  among  the  mare  conservative 
elements  of  their  own  people  to  gain  a  sub- 
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stitution  of  Afrikaans  for  written  Dutch,  and 
they  pressed,  therefore,  for  the  installation  of 
Dutch  as  an  official  language  at  the  time  of 
the  Union.  But  by  now,  1925,  their  work  was 
beginning  to  yield  its  harvest.  An  infant,  but 
a  vigorous  infant,  Afrikaans  literature  was 
already  in  existence,  and  even  in  the  Churches 
the  opposition  to  what  had,  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions previously,  been  contemptuously  referred 
to  as  "  Kitchen  Dutch  "  was  largely  overcome  ; 
indeed,  the  Church  synod  authorized  the  pre- 
paration of  an  Afrikaans  Bible. 

While  the  Pact  Government  was  thus 
engaged  in  consolidating  and  emphasizing 
South  Africa's  status  as  a  nation,  it  had  at  the 
same  time  to  take  up  the  management  of  a 
nation's    responsibilities    in    external  affairs. 


In  1927  a  new  portfolio  of  External  Affairs 
was  assigned  to  the  Premier,  and  in  ig2g  the 
Union  sent  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  Rome, 
The  Hague  and  Washington.  But  the  Union's 
most  pressing  external  problems  were  those  of 
its  relations  with  its  next-door  neighbours.  In 
South-West  Africa,  the  demand  for  more 
autonomy  was  satisfied,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  predominantly  elected  Legis- 
lative Council  (albeit  with  limited  powers)  for 
the  older  Council  of  Advice.  At  the  same  time 
the  difficult  question  of  nationality  was  settled 
by  ratification  of  the  agreement  made  between 
the  Smuts  Government  and  Germany  in  1923, 
and  passing  of  the  necessary  legislation.  All 
German  nationals  were  to  become  British 
subjects  unless  they  expressly  wished  to  keep 


CONTEMPORARY  OF  KRUGER 

A  veteran  of  the  war  of  1899,  who  attended  the  Centenary  celebrations  of  Kruger's  birth  at  Pretoria  in  1925 
with  powder-horn  slung  at  his  side.    Strange  as  it  looks  to  modern  eyes,  the  muzzle-loader  he  carries  no 
doubt  found  its  mark  at  least  as  well  as  the  magazine  rifle  of  the  younger  generation. 
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SPORT  AND  GENERAL 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL  TRAVELS  ROUGH 
The  Earl  of  Athlone,  Governor-General  of  South  Africa,  enjoying  a  ride  in  a  mule  wagon  at  the  Rosebank 

Agricultural  Show,  Cape  Town. 


their  German  nationality,  but  German  children 
were  to  be  taught  in  their  own  language. 

CONVENTION  WITH  RHODESIA 

With  Southern  Rhodesia  matters  were  not 
so  easily  arranged.  The  Customs  Convention 
which  had  bound  Rhodesia  (and  other  British 
territories  in  South  Africa)  and  the  Union 
together  since  1904  had,  it  is  true,  been  renewed 
in  1925  ;  but  though  free  trade  had  hitherto 
existed  between  members  of  the  Customs  Union, 
in  1925  the  Union  Government  put  an  embargo 
on  Rhodesian  cattle  below  1,000  lb.  live 
weight,  in  the  interests  of  Union  cattle  farmers. 
Rhodesian  scrap  tobacco  was  also  excluded. 
But  what  drove  the  Rhodesian  Government  to  its 
most  vigorous  protests  was  not  these  innovations, 
but  what  the  Rhodesians  regarded  as  the  in- 
equitable working  of  the  old  Convention. 
Under  the  terms  of  this,  a  sum  of  £125,000  was 
paid  by  the  Union  Government  to  Rhodesia 
each  year,  representing  the  duties  paid  on 
goods  imported  into  South  Africa  and  then 
sent  on  by  Union  merchants  to  Rhodesia  ;  and 
also  the  duties  on  raw  materials  manufactured 
in  South  Africa  into  goods  which  were  sub- 
sequently sent  on  to  Rhodesia.    This  sum,  said 


the  Rhodesians,  became  less  adequate  every 
year  as  the  Union  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  to  Rhodesia  increased  in  value,  and  they 
demanded  that  the  sum  be  raised  to  £200,000. 
In  1929  it  looked  as  though  all  these  factors 
were  about  to  result  in  a  complete  breakdown 
of  the  Customs  Convention  ;  but,  in  the  event, 
each  country  was  too  dependent  upon  the 
other's  market  for  this  to  happen.  They 
reached  a  settlement  early  in  1930  :  the  pay- 
ments in  respect  of  goods  exported  from  the 
Union  to  Rhodesia  were  to  be  increased,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  ban  on  Rhodesian  scrap 
tobacco  was  to  continue.  Rhodesia  began  to 
look  about  for  new  outlets  to  the  sea. 

With  the  Portuguese  Colony  of  Mozambique 
there  was  now  a  trade  convention  to  be 
negotiated.  The  old  convention  had  come  to 
an  end  in  1924,  and  it  was  not  until  1928  that 
new  terms  could  be  agreed  upon.  In  the 
interval  circumstances  had  altered  in  favour 
of  the  Portuguese  and  against  the  Union 
Government  :  an  efficient  coaling  plant  had 
been  installed  in  Delagoa  Bay,  and  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations  had  extended  considerably 
in  Mozambique,  giving  a  new  market  for  native 
labour.    The  latter  was  especially  important 
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to  the  Union,  since  Shangaans  from  the 
Portuguese  territory  had  long  been  recruited 
for  work  in  the  gold  mines,  where  their  willing- 
ness to  work  for  long  stretches  caused  them  to 
be  preferred  to  Union  natives  who  would  not 
come  on  more  than  a  six  or  nine  months' 
contract.  Now  the  Mozambique  Government 
threatened  to  prohibit  recruiting  altogether  ; 
and  finally  the  Union  was  forced  to  agree  to 
terms  less  favourable  than  those  of  the  earlier 
convention.  Delagoa  Bay  was  to  have  50  to  55 
per  cent,  of  the  Rand  trade  ;  the  number  of 
Portuguese  natives  working  on  the  mines  was 
to  be  steadily  reduced  over  a  term  of  years, 
and  half  their  pay  was  to  be  kept  back  and 
paid  to  them  when  once  they  had  returned  to 
Mozambique.  This  latter  clause,  it  was 
estimated,  cost  the  Rand  storekeepers  about 
£750,000  a  year,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  un- 
popular provision  of  the  lot. 

But  if  the  Pact  Ministry  was  unlucky  in  some 
Jof  its  negotiations  with  neighbouring  states,  in 
internal  economic  matters  it  prospered 
{exceedingly  during  the  first  five  years  of  its 
'administration.     Post-war  slump  was  giving 


way  to  post-war  boom,  and  the  Union  basked 
in  the  sunlight  of  world  prosperity.  One  little 
fly  lurked,  indeed,  in  this  golden  ointment  :  the 
output  of  the  diamond  industry  was  continually 
threatening  to  become  so  great  as  to  push  the 
bottom  out  of  a  market  exceptionally  sensitive 
to  over-production.  With  its  Diamond  Control 
Act  of  1925  the  Government  did  manage, 
suspending  a  "  sword  of  Damocles  "  of  complete 
state  control  over  their  heads,  to  induce  the 
chief  producers  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
their  competitors  in  South- West  Africa,  Angola 
and  West  Africa  :  but  in  the  very  next  year  or 
two  the  alluvial  diggings,  which  had  been 
excluded  from  the  1925  Act  as  not  being  worth 
worrying  about,  began  to  produce  in  such 
quantity  as  to  threaten  the  market  once  more  ; 
and  the  business  had  to  be  gone  through 
again. 

BACK  TO.  THE  GOLD  STANDARD 

Apart  from  this,  South  Africa's  economic 
machinery  ran  on  oiled  wheels.  The  painful 
post-war  years  had  brought  prices  down  to 
such  a  level  that  the  premium  on  gold  had 
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CLIMBING  IN  COMFORT 

\No  great  physical  effort  is  now  needed  to  climb  Table  Mountain,  thanks  to  the  aerial  cableway,  opened  in 
1929,  one  of  the  longest  single-span  cableway s  in  the  world,  which  conveys  passengers  to  the  summit,  affording 
during  the  ascent  a  magnificent  view  of  the  City  and  of  Table  Bay. 
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quite  disappeared,  and  a  fine  ounce  of  gold 
was  no  longer  worth  more  than  its  pre-war 
value.  Since  the  world's  currencies  had  now 
settled  down  after  the  war-time  inflation,  South 
Africa  was  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  joining 
up  with  sterling  or  going  back  to  gold  ;  and 
in  view  of  the  disappearance  of  the  gold 
premium,  and  in  order  to  set  a  good  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Union  chose  gold, 
returning  to  the  gold  standard  in  July,  1925. 

The  ease  with  which  this  was  accomplished 
was  a  measure  of  the  Union's  prosperity. 
Exports  rose,  prices  rose,  trade  expanded  ; 
every  budget,  no  matter  how  optimistically  it 
might  be  formed,  still  showed  a  large  surplus. 
Income  tax  rates  went  down  and  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Parliament  went  up. 

GOOD   TIMES  FOR  THE  PACT 

Even  the  Provincial  Councils,  whose  shaky 
finances  had  helped  to  bring  down  the  Smuts 
Government,  were  salvaged  by  the  boom.  The 
Government  dealt  generously  with  them, 
being  for  the  moment  well  able  to  do  so  :  they 
were  to  be  given  an  increased  per  capita  grant 
in  respect  of  their  average  school  attendances, 


and  at  the  same  time  they  were  invited  to 
hand  over  to  the  Central  Government  any 
technical  institutions  which  they  might  find 
too  expensive  to  keep. 

Thus  buttressed  by  prosperity,  fortified  by  a 
certainty  of  national  independence,  with  its 
house  in  order  internally  and  meeting  only  a 
few  minor  checks  in  external  affairs,  the  Pact 
Government  was  in  an  excellent  position  to 
press  forward  with  the  legislation  which  should 
fulfil  its  election  pledges  :  with  the  definition  and 
elaboration  of  its  native  policy  of  segregation. 

THE  NATIVE  QUESTION  AGAIN 

The  Government  began  modestly  enough 
with  a  statement  of  the  "  civilized  labour  " 
policy  to  be  pursued  on  the  railways.  White 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  were  to 
form  a  definite  percentage  of  railway  personnel, 
and  to  be  paid  at  "  civilized  rates,"  i.e.  rates 
considerably  higher  than  those  paid  to  natives. 
Next  came  a  Wage  Act  (1925),  again  designed 
to  safeguard  "  civilized  "  standards  by  setting 
up  Boards  to  fix  wages  in  trades  not  covered  by 
the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act,  i.e.  where 
there  did  not  exist  effective  organizations  of 


METALLURGISTS  IN  CONGRESS 


PORT  AND  GLNER 


/;/  1930  representatives  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  interests  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  held  a  congress 
at  Cape  Town  for  the  discussion  of  technological  problems.    Here  a  group  of  the  delegates  are  listening  to 
the  opening  speech  of  welcome  by  the  Governor-General,  the  Earl  of  Athlone. 
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workers  and  employers.  This 
measure  was  not  to  come  into  force, 
however,  until  an  Economic  and 
Wage  Commission  should  have 
reported.  In  the  meanwhile  native 
taxation  was  consolidated  and  re- 
vised in  the  Native  Taxation  Act, 
and  some  of  the  proceeds  were  to 
go  into  the  Native  Development 
Fund,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  technical  education  of  natives 
and  their  cultural  development  in 
other  ways. 

The  Economic  and  Wage  Com- 
mission produced  a  majority  and  a 
minority  report,  both — though  from 
very  different  angles — stressing  the 
importance  of  the  native  to  the 
whole  South  African  wage  struc- 
ture. This  relation  was  shown  by 
the  reports  to  be  extremely  com- 
plicated, but  the  Commission  could 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  South  Africa's  economic  prob- 
lems arose  from  the  enormous  gaps 
between  white  skilled  rates  and 
native  unskilled  rates  in  the  Union. 
The  Majority  report  further  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  South 
Africa  was  in  reality  a  poor  country 
as  compared  with  the  U.S.A.  or 
with  other  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  ;  and  called  for  a 
thorough-going  investigation  into  the 
economic  condition  of  the  native — 
which  was  accorded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Native  Economic  Commission  in  1930. 

It  condemned  the  Colour  Bar  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish 
the  gap  between  skilled  and  unskilled  rates, 
but  by  the  time  it  reported  in  1926,  the  so-called 
Colour  Bar  Act — which  had  to  be  presented  to 
a  joint  sitting  of  both  Houses  before  it  could  be 
passed,  in  face  of  the  Senate's  opposition — had 
legalized  the  long-established  practice  of  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  of  excluding  natives  from 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  in  the  mines,  and 
had  further  provided  that  a  like  prohibition 
might  be  extended  to  other  industries  by 
proclamation. 

Hard  on  the  Colour  Bar  Act  the  Prime 
Minister  presented  four  Native  Bills  embodying 
his  programme  of  segregation,  which  was  to 
allow  natives  to  develop  along  their  own  lines 


SIXTH  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  previously  Under-Secretary  for  Dominion 
Affairs  and  Chairman  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Athlone  in  1931. 

in  areas  set  apart  for  them.  These  measures 
were  :  the  Representation  of  Natives  in 
Parliament  Bill,  which  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  Cape  Native  franchise,  seven  European 
representatives  of  the  Bantu  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  to  be  elected  by  an  electoral  college 
of  chiefs,  headmen  and  council  members.  The 
Coloured  Persons'  Rights  Bill,  however,  left 
the  Cape  Coloured  and  Asiatic  vote  intact,  and 
added  one  representative  of  Coloured  men  in 
the  other  provinces  who  lived  by  European 
standards.  A  third  Bill  was  to  set  up  a  Native 
Council,  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated, 
to  pass  laws  binding  only  on  natives,  while  the 
fourth,  the  Native  Land  Bill,  was  designed  to 
give  natives  the  additional  land  promised 
them  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Native 
Land  Act  in  1913. 
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The  Bills  necessarily  attracted  an  enormous 
amount  of  criticism,  both  from  Cape  Liberals, 
who  objected  to  the  demolition  of  the  Cape 
franchise,  and  from  Transvaal  Nationalists 
who  objected  to  any  native  vote  at  all.  But 
they  were  introduced,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
had  said,  in  the  first  place  only  for  discussion  ; 
they  lay  on  the  table  until  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  were  then  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  which  debated  their  proposals  for 
more  than  two  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Indians  in  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal  was  giving  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety.  Voluntary  repatriation  of  Indians, 
which  the  previous  Government  had  proposed 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  conflicting  white 
and  Asiatic  standards,  was  not  fulfilling  the 
hopes  placed  on  it,  and  Smuts'  Cabinet  had 
therefore  had  recourse  to  segregation.  The 
Pact  Ministry  now  proposed  to  tighten  up 
these  regulations,  while  the  Transvaal  Provincial 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  Indian 
would-be  traders  to  furnish  certificates  of  fitness 
from  a  local  authority.  Excitement  among 
the  Indian  community  became  intense,  and 
was  allayed  only  by  the  announcement  that 
the  Union  had  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter 
fully  at  a  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  Indian  Government.  The  conference  met 
in  Cape  Town  in  1926-27,  and  the  Union 
Government  agreed  to  drop  its  segregation 
measures,  while  the  Indian  Government  on 
its  side  was  to  help  forward  the  repatriation 
scheme  by  every  means  in  its  power.  The 
situation  was  thus  considerably  improved  ; 
and  the  improvement  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  subsequent  appointment  of  an  eminent 
Hindu,  Mr.  S.  Sastri,  as  Agent-General  for 
the  Government  of  India. 

The  Union  Government  turned  again  to  its 
more  recalcitrant  native  problem.  It  passed 
the  Native  Administration  Act  of  1927,  re- 
vising native  administration  usefully  in  many 
directions,  and  conferring  on  the  Governor- 
General,  as  Supreme  Chief  of  all  natives  in  the 
Transvaal,  Free  State  and  Natal,  great  powers 
of  discretionary  action. 

One  clause  was  aimed  partly  at  the  organizers 
of  the  I.C.U.  (Industrial  and  Commercial 
Workers'  Union),  a  native  trade  union  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  "  general  unions  "  of  the  British 
Labour  movement's  earlv  days.  This  body, 
springing  from  humble  beginnings  in  the  Cape 
in  1 91 9,  has  risen  to  immense  prestige  among 


the  black  workers — half  a  million  of  them — in  I 
the  large  towns  of  the  Union.  Its  organization,  | 
however,  was  weak,  its  officials  largely  incom-  | 
petent  or  untrustworthy  ;  and  in  1927-29  it  | 
suffered  a  series  of  splits  and  secessions  which  I 
left  it  a  negligible  force  in  South  African  politics.  I 

But  before  its  final  disintegration  it  managed 
to  bring  on  a  cabinet  crisis.  The  South  I 
African  Labour  Party  had,  in  the  course  of  U 
its  four  years  of  office,  experienced  a  violent  I 
internal  upheaval,  in  the  course  of  which  two  I 
Labour  members  of  the  Cabinet — the  leader,  I 
Colonel  Cresswell,  and  Mr.  Boydell — were  I 
expelled  from  the  party  by  the  National  II 
Council  of  Labour.  The  third  Labour  minister,  II 
Mr.  Madeley,  though  he  remained  in  the 
Cabinet,  remained  also  in  the  councils  of  the  I 
party.  Towards  the  end  of  1928  he  received  II 
a  deputation  from  the  I.C.U.,  though  Hertzog  | 
had  asked  him  not  to  do  so  before  the  Cabinet  I 
should  have  considered  the  matter.  He  was  If 
therefore  expelled  from  the  Cabinet,  and  re-  91 
placed  by  a  Cresswellite  ;  the  National  Council  1 
of  Labour  explaining  to  its  supporters  that  the  n 
Pact  was  now  finally  disintegrated. 

The  time  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
was  now  approaching,  but  the  Prime  Minister  | 
wanted  to  try  out  his  Native  Bills  on  Parlia-  I 
ment  before  the  election.    He  therefore  intro-  I 
duced   the   Native   Franchise   and  Coloured 
Persons'  Rights  Bills  as  they  had  come  from  J 
the  Select  Committee  to  a  joint  session  of  both  I 
Houses.   The  Bills  were  rejected,  and  it  became  1 
clear  that  the  subsequent  election  would  be  | 
fought  on  the  issue  of  the  native  problem. 

This  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  retrograde 
step,  since  it  was  thought  that  South  Africa's 
most  vital  question  should   be  above  party  V 
politics  ;    but  as  an  election  slogan   "  Save 
White  South  Africa  "  was  certainly  effective,  I 
and  the  Nationalists  retained  their  majority  and 
gained  more  than  half  the  Labour  seats  as  well,  I 
the  position  of  the  S.A.P.  remaining  unchanged. 
The  Cresswellites  were  given  two  seats  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  Pact  Ministry 
had  in  fact  given  place  to  a  Nationalist  Ministry. 
Hertzog's   chief  gain,   however,   was   in  the 
Senate,  where  the  1926  legislation  had  now  t 
secured  a  good  Government  majority. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Bills  would  now  have  l< 
been  quite  safe  if  he  had  chosen  to  submit 
them  to  the  necessary  joint  session  ;  however,  I' 
he  referred  all  four  of  them  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  both  Houses,   and  proceeded  1 
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THE  LION  OF  THE  NORTH 

Leader  of  the    Transvaal  Nationalists,  Tielman 
became  a  Judge  of  the  Appeal  Court,  resigning 
attempt  to  form  a  Coalition  Government, 

with  the  minor  items  on  his  native  programme. 
The  country  was  disturbed  by  the  new 
phenomenon  of  urban  native  organizations 
represented  by  the  I.C. U.  ;  small  riots  occurred, 
and  native  meetings  were  repeatedly  broken  up 
by  Europeans.  The  Government  passed  a 
Riotous  Assemblies  (Amendment)  Act  (1930), 
which  increased  still  further  the  Government's 
powers  of  removal  and  deportation  of  agitators. 
And  public  opinion  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
British  Government's  White  Paper  on  Kenya, 
based  on  the  reports  of  the  Hilton  Young  Com- 
mission, which  declared  that  the  interests  of  the 


native  majority  must  be  paramount 
in  Kenya. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Union 
felt  constrained  to  set  its  own  house 
in  order  as  rapidly  as  might  be.  One 
step  was  to  give  the  vote  to  European 
women,  thus  doubling  the  European 
vote  :  this  was  effected  in  1930,  on 
an  adult  suffrage  basis  even  in  the 
Cape,  where  the  educational  and 
property  qualifications  still  applied 
to  men.  Obviously  this  latter 
anomaly  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue,  so  in  1931  manhood 
suffrage  was  extended  to  Europeans 
in  the  Cape. 

This  was  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  a  string  of  measures 
tightening  up  control  over  natives. 
The  Urban  Areas  Act  of  1930  had 
further  restricted  the  movement  of 
natives  into  the  towns  ;  and  Natal 
received  a  revised  native  code  under 
the  Native  Administration  Act  ; 
the  Native  Service  Contract  Act 
(1932),  intended  to  do  away  with 
native  squatting  on  European  farms, 
provided  that  no  farmer  might 
harbour  natives  who  did  not  work 
for  him  for  three  to  six  months  of 
the  year. 

In  the  sphere  of  native  policv 
the  Government  might  be  well  able 
to  take  steps  to  meet  the  menace 
which  white  South  Africans  felt 
threatened  their  civilization  ;  but 
there  were  other  problems  facing 
the  Union  now,  problems  arising 
from  her  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  from  her  place  in  that  world's 
economy.  The  Great  Depression 
had  begun.  In  1929  the  Wall  Street 
crash  followed  rapidly  upon  the  Premier's 
warning  to  the  Union  that  the  period  of 
prosperity  might  now  be  at  an  end  ;  and 
indeed  agricultural  prices  began  to  fall  im- 
mediately, while  the  value  of  diamonds  slumped 
sharply.  Naturally  the  Union  with  its  gold 
mines  was  not  nearly  so  badly  off  as  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  :  indeed,  a  small  premium 
on  gold  arose.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  save 
the  situation  ;  in  spite  of  the  cancellation  of 
tax  remissions,  budget  deficits  accumulated 
fast,  and  kept  accumulating. 


Roos  later 
in   1932  to 
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The  Farmers'  Government  was  faced  with  a 
situation  which  threatened  ruin  to  many  of  the 
Union's  farmers.  Their  Land  Bank  paid  out 
so  much  in  loans  that  it  looked  like  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  dubious  American  banks  ; 
the  Government  began  to  apply  price  control 
and  export  quotas,  heretofore  used  relatively 
sparingly  and  experimentally,  wholesale  to 
farm  products.  And  still  world  prices,  and 
with  them  South  Africa's  export  prices,  went 
on  falling.  Then  in  September,  1931,  Great 
Britain's  newly-formed  National  Government 
left  the  gold  standard.  With  it,  or  closely 
following  it,  went  one  European  country  after 
another  ;  but  the  Union  stayed  desperately  on 
gold.  The  blow  was  one  under  which  farmer- 
exporters,  already  suffering  heavily  from  the  de- 
pression, staggered  near  to  bankruptcy,  in  spite  of 
the  Government's  extreme  expedients  to  relieve 
them  :  exchange  dumping  duties,  more  export 
quotas,  export  subsidies,  and  yet  heavier  taxa- 
tion on  the  townsmen  to  pay  for  these  measures. 


Men  looked,  therefore,  towards  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  to  be  held  at  Ottawa  in 
July,  1932,  with  hopes  which  measured  the 
depth  of  their  distress.  Marvels  were  expected 
of  it  ;  and  though  marvels  were  not,  of  course, 
in  fact  achieved,  still  the  South  African  dele- 
gation, under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  Mr.  N.  C.  Havenga,  obtained  very 
satisfactory  concessions  from  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  in  exchange  for  not  too  much  Imperial 
preference  by  the  Union. 

THE  FREE  STATE  BANKRUPT 

But  Ottawa  could  not  check  the  depression  ; 
in  spite  of  cuts  in  the  salaries  of  civil  servants, 
in  spite  of  economies  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
the  Budget  deficits  continued  to  pile  up.  And 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  fair-weather  settle- 
ment which  had  helped  to  tide  over  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  finances  during  the  period  of 
prosperity  now  broke  down  completely.  Once 
more  the  provinces  faced  bankruptcy,  and  in 


SPORT  AND  GENERAL 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AND 

//;  1932  a  Conference  of  South  African  statesmen  and  Indian  representatives  met  to  consider  the  future  of 
the  Indian  population  in  South  Africa,  and  the  possibility  of  their  repatriation  or  settlement  elsewhere  in  the 
Empire.    Seated  from  left  to  right  are  Mr.  Oswald  Pirow,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Duncan,  later 


1 932  the  Free  State,  more  purely  agricultural 
than  any  other  of  the  Union's  constituent  parts, 
actually  achieved  it,  and  had  to  appeal  to  the 
Government  for  help. 

THE  EXPORTERS'  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  prestige  of  the  Government  was  at  low- 
water  mark.  For  once  the  interests  of  ex- 
porting farmers  coincided  with  those  of  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  :  if  the  Union  were  to 
leave  the  gold  standard  her  exports  would  no 
longer  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  sterling 
market  (and  some  70  per  cent,  of  her  total 
exports  still  went  to  Great  Britain)  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  gold,  whose  value  was  fixed  on  the 
world  market,  would  buy  more  South  African 
currency,  so  that  in  effect  the  gold  mines' 
working  costs  would  be  much  reduced  unless 
and  until  wages  and  prices  in  South  Africa 
should  rise  by  the  full  amount  of  the  gold 
premium.  This,  said  the  Nationalists  (sup- 
ported by  the  economists),  was  what  would 
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happen  :  prices  would  rise  and  only  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  would  derive  any  advantage, 
and  that  a  temporary  one  ;  but  the  Chamber 
of  Mines  and  the  S.A.P.  were  willing  to  take 
the  risk,  and  popular  opinion  on  the  whole  was 
on  their  side,  as  several  bye-elections  indicated. 

OFF  THE  GOLD  STANDARD 

This  was  the  situation  when,  just  before 
Christmas  1932,  Tielman  Roos  suddenly  re- 
signed his  place  on  the  Appeal  Court  Bench 
and  announced  his  intention  of  re-entering 
politics  "  to  save  South  Africa  from  the  native 
peril,  the  evils  of  racialism,  declining  trade 
and  tight  money,  by  forming  a  Coalition 
Government  pledged  to  devaluation."  The 
success  of  his  appeal  was  sensational  :  between 
£2  and  £5  millions  of  South  African  money 
was  exported  to  Britain  within  three  days, 
and  on  December  27,  Reserve  Bank  notes  were 
declared  inconvertible  :  the  Union  had  gone 
off  gold. 
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INDIA  IN  COUNCIL 

to  be  Governor-General ;  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  leader  of  the  Conference  : 
General  Hertzog,  the  Prime  Minister ;  the  Hon.  Srinivasa  Sastri,  Indian  Government  agent  in  the  Union  ; 
Sir  D'Arcy  Lindsay  ;  Mme.  Sarojini  Naidu,  the  Hindu  poetess  ;  Sir  Kurma  Reddi,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Corbelt. 
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DEFENCE  UP  TO  DATE 

On  Coronation  Day,  1937,  great  crowds  lined  the  streets  of  Cape  Town  to  watch  a  great  review  of  the  South 
African  Defence  Force  by  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Patrick  Duncan.   Here  a  mechanized  unit  of  the  Force 
is  passing  through  Addcrley  Street  after  the  review. 


HERTZOG  AND   SMUTS  JOIN 

FORCES 

South  Africa  Under  the  Fusion  Ministry 


The  year  1933  dawned  on  a  political 
horizon  clouded  with  uncertainty.  The 
prestige  of  General  Hertzog's  Nationalist 
Ministry  had  been  weakened  by  its  enforced 
departure  from  the  gold  standard.  The 
growing  hostility  of  the  Labour  members  who 
still  supported  the  Nationalists,  and  the  bye- 
election  successes  of  General  Smuts'  South 
African  Party,  seemed  a  plain  indication  that 
the  Government  could  not  win  the  coming 
general  election  single-handed.  Affairs  ap- 
peared to  be  drifting  towards  a  bitter  political 
struggle  between  the  racial  aspirations  cf  the 
Afrikaners  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the 
English-speaking  South  Africans  on  the  other. 

THE  UNION  IS  PROPOSED 

By  March  the  situation  had  completely 
changed.  Although  the  Prime  Minister  had 
declared  that  a  national  government  would  but 
drag  the  people  of  South  Africa  "  farther  to- 
wards dissension  and  bitterness,"  on  February  10 
he  put  forward  what  amounted  to  an  offer  of 
coalition  with  General  Smuts,  provided  that 
certain  stipulations  were  agreed  to  :  the  Union 
must  be  maintained  as  a  national  unit  on  the 
basis  of  the  sovereign  independence  guaranteed 
to  it  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  ;  the 
unitary,  as  distinct  from  the  federal  framework 
of  the  Constitution,  must  be  preserved  ;  the 
national  flag  and  the  equality  of  language 
rights  must  be  upheld  ;  agriculture  must  be 
fostered  and  "  a  civilized  labour  policy " 
pursued  ;  the  Native  Bills  which  had  long  been 
before  a  Joint  Select  Committee  must  be  speeded 
up,  and  capital  assets  must  be  protected. 

General  Smuts  professed  himself  willing  to 
negotiate  on  these  points,  and  after  the  Prime 
Minister  had  agreed  to  shelve  the  Native  Bills 
for  the  time  being  and  to  reconsider  the  re- 
lations of  the  four  provinces  to  the  Union  on 
the  basis  of  increased  local  powers,  all  obstacles 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  two  parties  were  re- 
moved. It  was  agreed  to  form  a  cabinet  of 
twelve  members  in  place  of  the  existing  eleven, 
six  to  be  drawn  from  each  of  the  two  main 


parties,  with  General  Hertzog  as  Premier  and 
General  Smuts  as  his  deputy. 

The  caucus  of  the  South  African  Party 
acclaimed  the  scheme  unanimously,  but  a 
section  of  the  Nationalist  caucus  viewed  it  with 
some  misgivings.  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan,  leader  of 
the  Cape  Nationalists  and  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Hertzog  Cabinet,  was  at  first 
openly  hostile,  but  eventually  promised  his 
qualified  allegiance,  at  the  same  time  calling 
upon  his  supporters  to  protect  the  party  and  to 
safeguard  the  pure  doctrines  of  nationalism. 

On  March  2  the  Parliamentary  session  was 
adjourned  to  enable  the  proposals  to  be  laid 
before  the  various  provincial  congresses.  The 
Free  State,  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  adopted 
them  without  dissent.     The  Cape  Congress, 


HERTZOG'S  DEFENCE  MINISTER 

Minister  of  Justice  after  Roos,  and  later  of  Railways 
and  Defence,  Oswald  Pirow  lias  played  an  important 
part  in  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  Union. 
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led  by  Dr.  Malan,  accepted  them  without 
approving  them,  and  pledged  the  Cape  Nation- 
alists to  support  the  pact  only  so  long  as  it 
upheld  the  principles  of  their  party. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  made  it  clear  to 
the  electorate  that  some  form  of  co-operation 
was  essential.  The  Prime  Minister  explained 
to  a  Free  State  audience  in  his  own  con- 
stituency that  the  economic  situation  alone 
demanded  united  action  and  that  the  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  drive  the  Afrikaner  members  of 
the  South  African  Party  away  from  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  ;  while  General  Smuts,  speak- 
ing at  Stellenbosch  University,  declared  that 
party  politics  were  becoming  a  menace  to  the 
country  and  that  without  some  compromise 
white  South  Africa  would  be  heading  for 
national  suicide. 

MEMBERS   OF  THE  MINISTRY 

The  National  Ministry  was  sworn  in  on 
March  31.  General  Hertzog  remained  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  External  Affairs, 
General  Smuts  became  his  second  in  command 
and  Minister  of  Justice,  while  Mr.  N.  C. 
Havenga  retained  his  office  as  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  remaining  ministries  were  distri- 
buted as  follows  : 

Mines  and  Industries  :  Mr.  P.  Duncan  ; 
Native  Affairs  :  Mr.  P.  G.  W.  Grobler  ;  Rail- 
ways, Harbours  and  Defence  :  Mr.  O.  Pirow  ; 
Agriculture  :  General  J.  C.  G.  Kemp  ;  Lands  : 
Colonel  Deneys  Reitz  ;  Labour  :  Mr.  A.  P.  J. 
Fourie  ;  Interior,  Education  and  Public  Health: 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr  ;  Posts,  Telegraphs  and 
Public  Works  :  Senator  C.  F.  Clarkson  ; 
Minister  without  Portfolio  :  Mr.  R.  Stuttaford. 

Of  these  ministers  nine  had  previously  held 
office  ;  seven  were  drawn  from  the  Transvaal, 
two  from  the  Cape,  two  from  the  Free  State, 
and  one  from  Natal. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  a  week  after  the 
Ministry  had  been  formed,  and  the  general 
election  took  place  on  May  17,  when  the  voters, 
their  numbers  swelled  by  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  women,  were  asked  to  give  the  new 
Government  a  national  mandate.  The  result 
was  an  overwhelming  approval  of  the  coalition 
agreement.  The  Government  secured  138  of 
the  150  seats,  the  numbers  consisting  of  75 
Nationalists,  61  members  of  the  South  African 
Party  and  two  of  the  four  Labour  candidates 
who  had  supported  General  Hertzog  in  the 
previous  Parliament.    Of  the  remaining  twelve 


members,  six  were  independents  pledged  to 
support  the  principle  of  coalition,  so  that  the 
Government  had  only  six  definite  opponents. 

The  Coalition  was  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a 
triumph  of  conciliation,  opening  up  a  new  era 
of  racial  confederation  and  community  of 
opinion  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  Union's 
relationship  with  Britain. 

The  new  Government  at  once  found  itself 
faced  with  two  problems  of  supreme  im- 
portance :  the  desperate  plight  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country  and  the  disposal  of  the 
gold  premium,  estimated  at  20  millions,  which 
had  accrued  to  the  mines  as  a  result  of  South 
Africa's  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard. 

In  framing  his  budget,  Mr.  Havenga  had  to 
take  into  account  an  accumulated  deficit  of 
nearly  £2,000,000  and  an  unavoidable  increase 
in  expenditure.  He  boldly  restored  the  cuts 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  public  services 
the  previous  year  and  set  aside  £5,000,000  for 
assistance  to  the  farmers.  Thanks  to  the 
anticipated  additional  yield  of  normal  mining 
taxation  resulting  from  the  increased  price  of 
gold  he  was  able  to  budget  for  an  increase  of 
£  1 ,000,000  in  revenue,  and  to  meet  his  additional 
expenditure  by  an  excess  profits  duty  on  the 
gold  mines  from  which  he  estimated  a  return 
of  £6,000,000  ;  he  left  the  industry  enough  of 
the  premium  to  ensure  the  doubling  of  the 
tonnage  that  could  profitably  be  worked  with 
the  price  of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  120 
shillings  an  ounce. 

THE  MIRACULOUS  YEAR 

As  the  months  passed,  the  improved  political 
situation  was  reflected  by  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Prince  George  was 
warmly  welcomed  on  his  tour  of  Southern 
Africa  by  men  and  women  of  all  colours  and 
political  creeds.  Plentiful  rains  ended  one  of 
the  worst  droughts  South  Africa  had  ever 
known.  The  measures  devised  to  assist  agri- 
culture— farmers'  special  relief,  help  for  the 
Land  Bank  and  export  subsidies — showed  ex- 
cellent results.  The  boom  in  gold-mining 
offered  increasing  employment  to  Europeans 
and  natives  every  month,  and  the  commercial 
and  industrial  communities  took  fresh  heart. 

General  Smuts  described  the  year  1933  as 
an  annus  mirabilis  in  South  African  history,  as 
indeed  it  was.  The  coalition  had  allayed  the 
political  strife  of  a  generation.  General 
Hertzog  and  General  Smuts,  political  antagonists 
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MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Entering  the  Cabinet  in  1933  as  Minister  for  Lands, 
Col.  Deneys  Reitz,  M.P.  for   Barber  ton,  became 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  1935. 

for  twenty  years,  had  shown  their  good  states- 
manship in  a  determination  to  work  in  harness 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Union  and  gave  a  lead  to 
their  followers  to  do  the  same.  Nor  was  this 
spirit  of  compromise  confined  to  Parliament. 
Mutual  confidence  was  established  between  the 
Afrikaner  and  English-speaking  sections  of  the 
community  ;  more  significant  still  was  the  better 
feeling  between  the  Afrikaans-speaking  members 
of  the  South  African  Party  and  the  Afrikaans- 
speaking  Nationalists.  This  was  a  great  political 
achievement  which,  besides  improving  South 
Africa's  internal  relations,  could  not  but 
heighten  her  prestige  abroad. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  FUSION 

Once  the  old  barriers  of  hostility  had  been 
broken  down  a  change  of  heart  seemed  to  come 
over  the  population  of  the  Union.  The 
coalition  pact  stipulated  for  the  retention  of 
both  parties'  identity,  but  popular  sentiment, 
finding  with  some  surprise  that  co-operation 
worked  more  smoothly  than  opposition,  began 
to  turn  to  the  idea  of  an  even  closer  union. 
Coalition  governments  are  but  temporary 
measures  in  an  emergency.     Now  that  the 


emergency  was  past  the  thought  of  a  return  to 
party  strife  was  distasteful  to  the  majority  of 
the  electorate.  The  rank  and  file  on  both  sides 
began  to  speak  openly  of  fusion.  The  coalition 
movement  had  started  in  high  places  ;  the 
movement  for  fusion  began,  as  it  were,  further 
down.  But  it  gathered  force  so  quickly  that 
the  leaders  were  soon  drawn  into  it.  The 
South  African  Party  showed  itself  solid  for  the 
principle  of  fusion  and  at  the  party  congresses 
in  each  of  the  four  provinces  it  secured  a 
unanimous  vote.  It  was  a  remarkable  example 
of  a  wave  of  national  enthusiasm  swamping 
old  suspicions. 

A  section  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  however, 
was  less  enthusiastic.  Dr.  Malan,  always 
dubious  even  of  the  coalition,  attacked  the 
fusion  proposals  as  a  violation  of  the  pact  and 
was  supported  in  his  own  province  at  the  Cape 
congress.  But  General  Hertzog's  followers  in 
the  other  three  provinces  voted  for  fusion,  thus 
committing  the  majority  of  the  Party  to  the 
principle. 

The  Governor-General  opened  Parliament 
on  January  26,  1934,  but  the  programme  of  the 
new  fusionist  party  was  not  announced  until 


LAFAYETTE 

MINISTER  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  A.  P.  J.  Fourie,  former  Administrator  of  Cape 
Province,  Minister  of  Mines  and  of  Labour,  in 
1933  became  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 
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BULWARK  OF  THE  UNION 

In  celebration  of  King  George  V's  Silver  Jubilee  in  1935  a  great  review  of  the  South  African  Defence  Forces 
was  held  at  Turffontein.    The  troops  are  here  seen  marching  past  the  saluting  base,  where  Mr.  Oswald  Pirow, 
Minister  of  Defence,  is  receiving  the  salute. 


SPORT  AND  GENERAL 

EATING  THE  KING'S  HEALTH 

The  Cape  Coloured  section  of  South  Africa's  population  had  their  share  in  the  Silver  Jubilee  rejoicings 
of  1925.   Here  a  number  of  fezzed  and  stocking-footed  Malays  are  seen  dealing  with  the  free  feast  provided 
for  them  at  Cap!  Town,  their  shoes  stowed  in  the  corner  alcove  on  the  left. 
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the  end  of  May.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
showing  how  slight  the  differences  between  the 
two  great  parties  had  become.  Even  on  the 
constitutional  position  they  agreed  to  com- 
promise. To  satisfy  the  South  African  Party 
the  affirmation  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Union  and  the  British  Commonwealth  was 
qualified  by  the  proviso  that  there  would  be  no 
derogation  from  the  status  of  the  Union,  and 
"  no  assumption  of  external  obligations  in 
conflict  with  its  interests,"  while  another  section 
of  the  programme,  which  declared  that  the 
new  party  stood  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitutional  position,  made  a  concession  to 
Nationalist  sentiments  by  allowing  citizens  the 
right  to  advocate  individual  opinions  concern- 
ing any  change  in  the  form  of  government.  This 
became  known  as  "  the  republican  propaganda 
clause,"  and  met  the  wishes  of  republicans  of 
the  past  who,  while  prepared  to  accept  the 
relationship  of  South  Africa  to  the  Common- 
wealth, might  be  unwilling  to  abjure  their  old 
cause  publicly. 

THE  DISSENTIENTS 

In  the  South  African  Party  the  only  dis- 
sentients among  the  rank  and  file  were  in 
Natal  and  the  border  districts  of  the  Cape 
Province.  They  were  led  by  Colonel  Stallard, 
who  formed  a  new  Dominion  Party  with  a 
programme  for  opposing  the  "  republican  pro- 
paganda "  clause  and  for  maintaining  the 
British  Empire  as  a  united  whole.  Dr.  Malan 
and  his  followers,  on  the  other  side,  stood  out 
against  fusion  on  the  grounds  that  republi- 
canism had  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  an 
academic  question  beyond  the  range  of  party 
politics. 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  by  the 
fusion  scheme  was  the  position  of  South  Africa 
in  the  event  of  war.  Here  the  attitude  of  the 
two  leaders  was  admittedly  not  identical. 
General  Hertzog  had  consistently  maintained 
that  South  Africa  had  the  right  to  remain 
neutral  in  any  war  in  which  Britain  might  be 
engaged,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Commonwealth.  General  Smuts  declared 
that  if  the  King  were  at  war  every  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  also  at  war  de  jure. 
But  both  were  agreed  that  if  war  broke  out  it 
would  be  for  South  Africa  herself  to  determine 
the  extent  of  her  participation.  It  seemed  that 
the  event  of  war  alone  could  resolve  this 
difference,  and  on  all  other  questions  the  two 


generals  undoubtedly  had  the  majority  of  the 
electorate  behind  them. 

Their  position  was  assisted  by  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Union.  With  the  enhanced 
price  of  gold,  the  mining  industry  was  still 
flourishing,  and  commercial  enterprise,  with  the 
exception  of  the  diamond  industry,  benefited  by 
its  prosperity.  With  good  rains  the  prospects  for 
the  next  harvest  were  promising,  and  in  spite 
of  a  threatened  scourge  of  locusts,  the  position 
of  agriculture  had  been  much  improved  by  the 
schemes  inaugurated  by  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment. 

In  December,  1934,  the  United  South  African 
National  Party  came  into  being  at  a  congress 
held  at  Bloemfontein,  with  General  Hertzog  as 
leader  and  General  Smuts  as  his  deputy.  The 
United  Party,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  replaced 
the  old  South  African  and  Nationalist  Parties, 
but  Colonel  Stallard  and  his  supporters,  re- 
presenting four  constituencies,  held  aloof  from 
it  on  the  one  side  and  Dr.  Malan's  Nationalists 
on  the  other,  with  twenty  seats.  So  that,  with 
Labour  returning  only  five  members,  the 
Government  was  in  the  comfortable  position 
of  holding  1 20  seats. 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Party  was 
to  give  its  support  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  principle  of  collective  security  ;  and  the 
development  of  the  Abyssinian  crisis  in  1935 
showed  that  of  all  the  Dominions  the  Union  was 
the  one  most  closely  affected.  The  problem  of 
external  relations,  which  twelve  months  pre- 
viously had  seemed  purely  academic,  now 
assumed  grave  importance.  The  conflict  was 
remote,  but  its  political  and  racial  repercus- 
sions were  felt  throughout  the  Union. 

THE  UNION  SUPPORTS  SANCTIONS 

It  was  recognized  that  if  Italy  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  last  surviving  independent 
African  State,  the  honour  of  the  whole  of  the 
white  race  in  Africa  would  be  in  jeopardy, 
while  failure  would  impair  the  prestige  of  those 
responsible  for  governing  native  peoples  else- 
where. 

The  Union  took  a  firm  attitude  towards  its 
responsibilities  as  an  independent  member  of 
the  League,  and  Mr.  te  Water,  the  High 
Commissioner  in  London  and  South  Africa's 
official  delegate  to  the  League,  in  a  broadcast 
from  Geneva  made  it  clear  that  his  country 
would  pursue  its  obligations  to  the  full  limit  of 
sanctions.    Public  opinion  supported  him,  and 
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both  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  deputy  spoke 
of  the  need  of  close  relations  with  Britain. 
General  Smuts  said  at  Stellenbosch  : 

"  No  country  in  the  world  presents  a  more 
inviting  prize  than  South  Africa  with  her 
superabundance  of  gold.    Here  you  have  a 
small  country  sitting  with  all  these  assets, 
and  you  can  imagine  what  a  Naboth's  vine- 
yard we  must  be  to  the  world  if  we  did  not 
have  friends  in  time  of  danger." 
The  collapse  of  the  Paris  peace  proposals  in 
December  caused  considerable  uneasiness  in 
the  Union.    It  was  felt  that  if  the  Hoare-Laval 
plan  had  been  made  without  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  British  Cabinet  it  had  been  made  still 
less  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  South 
Africa,  which,  both  as  a  member  of  the  League 
and  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  a  right  to  be 
consulted  on  proposals  that  profoundly  affected 
both.    At  the  time  it  was  only  the  force  of 
British  public  opinion,  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  repudiate  the  action  of 
its  Foreign  Secretary,  that  tided  over  a  situation 
which  might  have  had  serious  complications. 

TWO  BILLS  DEALING  WITH  NATIVE 
AFFAIRS 

On  the  question  of  the  imposition  of  the  oil 
embargo  against  Italy  South  Africa  did  not 
falter  in  her  support  of  the  League.  By  this 
time  all  serious-minded  South  Africans  realized 
that  the  invasion  of  Abyssinia  had  implications 
which  transcended  the  immediate  fact  of 
Italian  Imperialism.  Germany's  eyes  were 
already  turned  upon  South-West  Africa,  and 
the  thought  of  a  German  colony  re-established 
within  a  few  hours'  flying  distance  of  Cape 
Town  was  a  disturbing  one.  The  Union's 
welfare  was  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  in  Southern  Africa  and  with  the 
system  of  collective  security  which  helped  to 
defend  that  status  from  forcible  violation. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  Government  was  deeply 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  its  own  native 
population.  Although  General  Hertzog  had 
agreed  to  shelve  the  Native  Bills,  he  saw  in  the 
Fusion  Government  a  means  of  achieving  an 
adjustment  of  racial  questions  with  a  large 
backing  behind  him.  In  May,  1935,  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  finally  made  its  report  and 
submitted  two  bills  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  a  Lands  and  Trust  Bill  and  a 
Native  Representation  Bill. 

The  first  provided  for  a  South  African  Native 


Trust,  with  power  to  acquire  land  for  native 
occupation,  in  addition  to  the  existing  reserves, 
with  the  assistance  of  parliamentary  loans.  The 
total  area  thus  made  available  would  amount 
to  some  1 2  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Union. 

The  second  bill  was  a  far  more  delicate  ! 
matter.  The  native  population  of  the  Union 
was  approximately  6,000,000,  of  whom  1 ,000,000 
were  in  European  urban  areas,  2,500,000  in 
European  rural  areas,  and  the  remainder  in 
native  reserves.  Of  the  900,000  persons  in  the 
Union  qualified  to  vote,  11,000  were  natives 
living  in  the  Cape  Province.  In  the  Free  State 
and  the  Transvaal  non-Europeans  were  de- 
barred from  voting,  but  in  the  Cape  Province 
non-European  males  might  qualify  to  vote 
provided  they  satisfied  a  property  and  educa- 
tion test.  In  Natal,  although  officially  non- 
Europeans  might  become  voters,  there  was 
only  one  person  who  had  qualified  to  exercise 
his  right. 

Under  the  new  bill  the  definition  of"  native  " 
classed  only  great-grand-children  of  members 
of  an  aboriginal  tribe  as  non-Bantu,  and 
although  Bantu  on  the  Cape  roll  were  to  retain 
their  power  to  vote,  no  more  were  to  be  added. 
The  bill  provided  that  the  Bantu  in  all  four 
provinces,  voting  through  their  chiefs  or  com- 
munity organizations,  were  to  return  four 
Europeans  to  the  Senate.  The  Cape  Bantu 
were  also  to  send  to  the  Provincial  Council 
two  members.  Finally,  the  natives  in  the  four 
provinces  were  to  elect  twelve  natives  to  sit  on  ) 
an  Advisory  Council  with  five  European  officials 
and  four  nominated  natives,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs. 
This  council  was  to  meet  annually  and  could 
make  suggestions  to  the  Union  and  provincial 
authorities  upon  projected  native  legislation. 

THE  COMPROMISE 

The  Bill  was  less  liberal  than  its  predecessors 
and  was  subjected  to  adverse  criticism  by  the 
Bantu.  It  became  doubtful,  early  in  the  1936 
session,  whether  it  would  secure  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  House.  General 
Hertzog  then  announced  that  he  proposed  to 
substitute  a  second  Bill,  based  on  a  measure 
which  he  had  introduced  in  1929  without 
success.  Although  this  unexpected  compromise 
found  no  favour  with  the  natives,  it  proved 
acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  European  opinion  and  j 
finally  passed  the  third  reading  on  April  6  by 
1 69  votes  to  1 1 . 
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EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 


SPORT  AND  GENERAL 


In  1936  Johannesburg  celebrated  its  extraordinary  post-war  development  by  holding  an  Empire  Exhibition, 
attended  by  a  million  and  a  half  visitors.    This  view  was  taken  from  the  main  entrance  a  few  minutes  after 
the  opening  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  the  Governor-General,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 


By  the  revised  Bill  the  Cape  Bantu  retained 
the  individual  vote  but  were  transferred  to  a 
separate  roll  on  which  others  would  be  entered 
as  they  qualified.  Voting  in  three  large  con- 
stituencies, they  were  to  elect  three  Europeans 
to  the  House,  and  two  members  to  the  Provincial 
Council,  but  these  must  also  be  Europeans. 
The  remainder  of  the  first  Bill  was  incorporated 
in  the  second,  with  the  improvement  that 
scattered  labourers  and  squatters  on  European 
lands  were  given  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Native  Advisory  Council,  and 
provision  was  made  for  all  representatives  of  the 
Bantu  to  be  elected  every  fifth  year  at  a  special 
election.  General  Hertzog,  who  maintained 
that  the  Bill  would  ensure  the  equal  treatment 
of  the  Bantu  in  all  four  provinces,  was  par- 
ticularly hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  Native 
Advisory  Council,  and  declared  that  it  would 
be  of  more  value  to  the  Bantu  than  the  Cape 
franchise  had  ever  been,  while  General  Smuts 
hailed  it  as  "  the  greatest  step  in  dealing  with 
native  affairs  that  has  ever  been  taken  in  this 
country." 

The   protracted   discussion   on   the  native 


franchise  took  up  a  great  part  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary session,  but  the  House  found  time  to 
pass  the  Native  Land  and  Trust  Bill,  and 
General  Hertzog  announced  that  during  the 
ensuing  five  years  £10,000,000  would  be 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  natives. 
Parliament  also  accepted  for  the  first  time  the 
principle  that  an  Asiatic  in  the  Transvaal 
might  not  only  occupy  but  own  land  in  an  area 
in  which  Europeans  also  owned  land. 

MR.  PIROW  IN  LONDON 

The  Government  now  took  a  determined 
stand  against  the  abandonment  of  sanctions 
against  Italy,  seeing  in  that  abandonment  an 
undermining  of  the  principle  of  collective 
security  for  which  it  had  declared  itself.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  emphasized  the  Union's 
appreciation  of  Britain's  friendship  and  of  its 
willingness  to  consult  with  her  and  the  rest  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  matters  of  defence, 
while  after  an  official  visit  to  London,  Mr. 
Pirow,  the  Minister  of  Defence,  declared  that 
there  was  a  90  per  cent,  coincidence  between 
the  interests  of  the  British  and  Union  Govern- 
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merits,  For  the  first  time  the  outlook  ol  the 
Union  had  become  an  African  oudook,  anil  hci 
statesmen  had  come  to  realize  that  her  real 
frontier  might  be  the  Kenya-Abyssinian  border, 
The  readiness  of  the  Union  to  beai  all  its 
own  responsibilities  within  the  Commonwealth 
was  shown  by  the  announcement  In  November, 
i ();}'>,  thai  at  the  end  of]  I  Clarendon's  term 

of  oflirc  as   (iovcrnor-(  jeneral    he   would  be 

succeeded  l>y  Mr.  Patrick  Duncan,  the  Minister 
of  Mines.  General  Hertzog  had  lone  since 
committed  hinisell  io  the  principle  dial  South 

Africa  should  have  one  of  her  own  eili/.cns  as 

die  representative  of  the  King,  and  when  he 

made    a    re<  ommcndalion    lo    the    Crown  in 

accordance  witli  ihai  principle,  constitutional 
practice  had  required  its  acceptance,  Many 
South  Africans  had  hoped  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Clarendon,  who  had  made  themselves  widely 

popular,   would   have   rem. lined   until   die  end 

of  ii)'j7  ;  others  were  surprised  to  hud  ihai  the 
new  appointment  had  been  made  from  the 
ranks  of  die  Cabinet,  but  lew  denied  Mr. 

Duncan's  personal  suitability  for  his  high  offit  e, 

eithei  in  <  haracter  or  experience,  Some  critics, 
1 1 ion i ly  those  ol  British  desi  ent,  saw  in  the  break 
with  tradition  a  weakening  of  one  ol  die  [inks 
ol  Empire,  but  General  Smuts  urged  that  so 
fai  from  weakening  the  tics  between  South 
Africa  and  the  Commi  inweal  th,  the  new  appoint- 
ment should  strengthen  them, 

EFFECT  OF  EDWARD  VIII'S  ABDICATION 

Indeed,  the  closer  relationship  between  the 
Government  of  the  Union  and  of  Britain  was 
clearly  shown  in  die  mattei  ol  the  abdication  ol 
Kini;  Edward  VIII.  Throughout  die  crisis  the 
South  African  Cabinet  worked  in  close  co- 
pperation  with  the  British  Cabinet,  with  the  aim 
ol  preserving  die  prestige  and  dignity  ol  the 
mon. in  h  ;   and  this  strange  tin  ii  of  histot  y 

seived    lo  emphasize    lo   the    people   ol  Soulh 

Africa  the  importance  ol  the  Crown  in  relation 
to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  and  to 
South  Africa  in  particular,  So  fai  from 
proving  disruptive  in  its  effects,  the  abdication 
tended  to  draw  South  Ah  ii  ,i  nearei  to  the  othct 
members  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  the 
mind  ol  most  ol  the  inhabitants  ol  the  I  Won 
the  institution  ol  monarchy  emerged,  not 
weaker,  hut  stronget  than  it  had  been  before, 
Anothei  link  between  the  Union  and  Greal 
Britain  has  always  been  reliance  upon  the 
British  Navy  foi  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of 
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South  Ahica.    including  South  West  Africa 

die  [JniOn  has  |  ,000  miles  ol  seahoaid  and 
possesses  no  warships.    Since  1099  Sinionslown 

has  been  a  British  naval  base,  and  111  Vprll, 
M);(7,  Mr.  Pirow  specifically  reaffirmed  the 
obligation  of  the  Union  Government  to  employ 

its  I, mil  and  ail   lone:.  I01    die  defence  ol  die 

poii.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  increased 
armaments,  the  Ministry  of  Defence  began  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  Naval  forces  l>y 
increasing  and  modernizing  the  defence  batteries 
in  the  Cape  Peninsula  and  at  strategii  points 

along  the  coasts.    The  Gove  ent's  plan  fat 

spending  £6,000,0  0  improving  Table  Hay 

was  put  in  hand  and  schemes  wcie  ih.iwn  up 

for  making  Uol>l>eulsla_n<l,  at  the  entrance  to 
Table  l>ay,  tm^lJey  to  the  ( lape's  defent  es,  now 
equipped  with  long  range  heavy  guns, 

movu  TOWARDS  REARMAMENT 

But  although  she  may  base  hci  defence  upon 
the  British  fleet,  South  Africa  must  rely  upon 
her  own  forces  against  land  attack  ;  and  the 
failure  ol  the  principle  ol  collective  security  as 
a  deterreni  to  an  aggressor,  coupled  with  the 
increasing  tension  In  international  politics, 
made  ii  unpleasantly  cleat  to  South  African 
statesmen  that  the  Union  could  not  afford  to 

neglet  1  the  signs  ol  the  tii  1,  but  must  follow 

Britain  and  the  othei  members  <>t  the  Com 
monwealth  in  rearmament,  The  Status  Act 
passi'd  l>y  the  Coalition  Government  in  it;  1 
had  emphasized  South  Africa's  independence 
as  a  nation,  and  with  the  broadci  conception 
ol  responsibilities  1  ame  the  acceptance  thai  0 
nation  cannot  l>e  deemed  independent  until  it 
is  in  a  position  lo  defend  itself  Thanks  to  the 
vigorous  measures  taken  by  Mr,  Pirow,  the 
defence  forces  wen-  given  fresh  life, 

The  defent  c  <>i  the  1  talon,  with  its  wide  area, 
its  straggling  1  ommunit  ations,  and  its  relatively 
small  population,  presents  a  diffit  ull  problem, 

Mi  .  PirOW  based  his  plans  on  a  small  hut  highly 
mri  hanized  land  Ion  i'  and  an  elhi  ienl  air  arm. 

His  plans  provided  foi  a  permanent  force  of 

50,000  men  supported  I  >y  u  111  ha  ni/ed  ai  I  illei  y , 

this  nucleus  to  be  supplemented  l>y  twenty- 
fout  battalion  1  ol  an  Active  Citizen  Force,  with 
95,000  reserves,  and,  in  addition,  a  national 
reserve  ol  100,000  riflemen,  with  native  labout 
foi  non  combatant  duties  To  ensure  mobility 
ha  these  troops  a  lone,  needed  national  road 
system  was  begun  Mr,  Pirow's  plans  foi  the 
aii  aim  envisaged  a  fleel  ol  between  500  and 
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600  interceptor-fighters  and  bombers,  to  give 
support  to  the  land  force  and  to  repel  an  enemy 
attack  by  air. 

The  announcement  of  these  defensive 
measures  was  reassuring  to  the  population  of 
the  Union,  and  left  no  cause  for  uneasiness  on 
the  score  of  lack  of  material  resources  in  the 
event  of  war,  since,  with  the  exception  of  rubber, 
oil  and  heavy  guns,  the  Union  is  largely  self- 
supporting.  There  are  ample  food  supplies, 
unlimited  quantities  of  essential  minerals,  such 
as  coal,  iron  and  copper,  wool  is  abundant, 
and  cotton  could  be  grown  in  the  low-veld 
areas.  Factories  for  making  munitions  and 
armaments  are  already  available. 

Besides  dealing  with  these  all-important 
matters  of  defence  the  Parliamentary  session  of 
1937,  which  opened  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual  to  enable  the  Prime  Minister  to  attend 
the  Coronation  of  King  George  VI  and  the 


A  CASTLE  OF  THE  SEAS 
The  Union  Castle  liner  "  Capetown  Castle,"  the  largest  British- 
built  vessel  since  the  "Queen  Mary"  takes  the  water  at  Belfast 
in  September,  1937,  launched  by  the  Mayoress  of  Cape  Town. 


Imperial  Conference,  saw  some  important  Acts 
passed,  including  a  new  charter  for  the  children 
of  the  Union,  the  first  measures  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  the  Marketing  Act,  to 
provide  fresh  machinery  for  regulating  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products.  An  Act 
"  to  declare  the  abdication  of  King  Edward  VI 1 1 
and  to  provide  for  alterations  in  the  laws 
relating  to  the  succession  to  the  Throne  "  and 
another  "  to  provide  for  an  oath  by  the  King 
as  Sovereign  of  the  Union"  were  also  passed 
after  protracted  debates,  in  which  both  the 
Nationalist  and  Dominion  Party  oppositions 
sought  to  clarify  the  constitutional  issues 
involved. 

THE  ALIENS  BILL  OF  1937 

In  deference  to  rising  popular  opinion,  the 
Government  also  introduced  an  Aliens  Bill  to 
control  the  increasing  Jewish  immigration.  The 
existing  Quota  Act  of  1930  limited 
the  number  of  immigrants  from 
Eastern  Europe,  but  for  the  rest 
maintained  the  former  principle  of 
the  "  open  door  "  laid  down  in  the 
first  immigration  Act  of  the  Union 
in  1913,  which  admitted  all  Euro- 
peans who  were  neither  criminals  nor 
likely  to  become  a  burden  upon  the 
community.  In  1932,  owing  to  the 
Quota  Act,  the  number  of  Jewish 
immigrants  had  dropped  to  676.  By 
1936,  following  the  exodus  from 
Germany,  it  had  risen  to  3,344,  of 
whom  some  2,500  were  German 
Jews.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
a  wave  of  anti-Semitism  seemed  to 
spread  over  the  country,  and  in  the 
next  session  the  Government  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  amend  the  Quota 
Act.  The  Bill  gave  a  Government 
Board  the  power  to  control  the 
entry  of  immigrants  except  those 
who  were  British  subjects  by  birth, 
and  prohibited  aliens  from  changing 
their  occupation  until  they  had 
been  in  the  Union  for  three  years, 
and  also  from  changing  their  names, 
except  with  Government  consent. 
The  Bill  became  law,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  tolerable  compromise 
by  most  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  the  continued  pros- 
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SPORT  AND  GENERAL 


CORONATION  DAY  IN  JOHANNESBURG 

May  12,  1937,  King  George  VFs  Coronation  Day,  was  suitably  feted  in  Johannesburg.    Mr.  R.  T.  Norman, 
Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  amid  members  of  the  Judiciary  and  the  Consular  Corps,  reads  the 
proclamation  declaring  it  a  public  holiday,  while  the  city  trumpeters  prepare  to  sound  a  fanfare. 


perity  of  industry  and  agriculture  had  left 
Mr.  Havenga  with  a  surplus  of  approximately 
£5,000,000  for  the  year  1936-37.  In  his 
budget  speech  he  announced  that  instead 
of  making  use  of  a  temporary  surplus 
to  extend  social  services,  which  already 
absorbed  between  35  and  40  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue  expenditure,  he  proposed  to 
utilize  it  to  repay  the  4  per  cent.  Natal  loan 
which  had  matured  and  to  transfer  the  re- 
mainder to  Loan  Account,  and  he  budgeted 
for  another  surplus  of  £4,350,000,  which  he 
promised  to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  the  petrol 
tax,  to  the  abolition  of  urban  quit-rents  and  to 
the  increase  of  European  old  age  pensions. 

Mr.  Havenga's  allocation  of  his  surplus 
enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  cautious  financier 
and,  although  unspectacular,  his  new  budget 


was  considered  to  be  particularly  sound  in  view 
of  the  coming  general  election. 

The  election  was  held  in  May,  1938,  and  was 
the  first  normal  general  election  to  be  held 
since  1929.  The  United  Party  appealed  for 
an  extended  mandate  on  two  grounds  :  the 
principle  of  national  unity  and  its  record  of 
achievement  during  its  five  years  of  office, 
years  of  prosperity  and  increasing  revenue.  In 
spite  of  the  issues  raised  by  both  the  Dominion 
Party  and  by  the  Nationalist  Party,  the  United 
Party  secured  1 1 1  seats.  The  state  of  the  other 
parties  was  :  Nationalist  27,  Dominion  8, 
Labour  4.  Thus  the  Government  lost  only  six 
seats  and  secured  a  majority  over  all  other 
parties  of  nearly  three  to  one,  an  achievement 
with  which,  after  five  years  in  office,  it  might 
well  be  content. 
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Dutch,  see  Netherlands 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  275,  331 

Du  Toit,  Rev.  S.  J.,  310,  323,  331 

Dutoitspan,  307 

Duvagal,  81 

Duyn,  Pieter  van,  57 


East  India  Company,  British,  33,  187 

East  India  Company,  Dutch,  7-9,  13,  33  ff.,  48  ff.,  159  ff.,  194 

East  London,  290,  386,  391 

Economic  and  Wage  Commission,  489 

Edict  of  Nantes,  Revocation  of,  104 

Education,  175,  196,  275,  405 

Edward  VIII,  King,  503 

Eerste  River,  87,  89 

1820  Settlers,  9,  220  ff. 

Elandslaagte,  360 

Elands  Vlakte,  98 

Elbrechtsz,  Henry,  61 

Elephant,  The,  52 

Elephant  River,  93,  99,  131 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  33 

Eloff,  372 

Elphinstone,  Admiral.  168-171,  183,  184 
Elsevier,  Samuel,  123 
Emancipation,  see  Slavery 
Emmett,  Gen.,  424 

England,  Dutch  Wars  with,  48,  53-54.  58,  77-78,  84,  148-140 

English,  in  South  Africa,  31-33,  58,  165-171,  183  ff. 

Enoch,  447 

Enon,  231 

Enslin,  364 

Erasmus,  375 

Eratosthenes,  14 

Ermelo,  359 

Erongo  Mountains,  427 

Etienne,  Mgr.,  70-71 

Eudoxus,  18,  10 

Eva,  57 

Everardt,  71 


Faesberger,  Hans,  61 
Fairbairn,  John,  212-213,  275 
Faku,  290,  303 

False  Bay,  64,  80,  102,  166,  178 

Farmers'  Association,  310,  331-332 

Farrar,  Sir  George,  392 

Faure,  Abraham,  211-215 

Faure,  Landdrost,  167 

Federation,  312-317,  310,  390  ff. 

Ficksburg,  373,  375 

Financial  Relations  Ad,  453-454 

Financial  Relations  Commission,  405-406 

Fingos,  241,  201).  303.  317 

Fi&.  her,  Abraham,  387,  300-301,  401 

Fishlvx-k,  ho 

Fishing,  178 

Fish  River,  24,  117-118,  152-155,  164-165.  In."..  204,  217.  210,  238, 

239,  241 
Fitzpatrick,  Sir  P.,  392 
Flag,  353-354,  482 
Fontaine,  Jan  de  la,  131 
Ford, 221 
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Fort  Frederick,  189,  195,  223 

Fort  Lagoa,  130 

Fort  Wiltshire,  241 

Fourie,  A.  P.  J.,  498 

Fourie,  Japie,  422 

France,  Dutch  Wars  with,  84,  108,  165  ff. 
Franchise,  305-396,  402 
Frederickstad,  375 
French  East  India  Company,  80 
French  Hoek,  66,  105 

French  in  South  Africa,  8,  50,  70,  80,  81-82,  103  if.,  149 

French,  Sir  John,  360-362,  367,  .'169-371,  375 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  316-317,  319,  321-325 

Froudc,  J.  A.,  315 

Frykenius.  157,  159 

Fusion  Ministry,  405  ff. 


Gabbema,  Abram,  66,  60,  75 

Gaika,  155,  188,  105,  204-206,  239-241 

Gaikas  (tribe),  317 

Galckas,  290.  317,  339 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  7,  13,  19,  24,  26,  28,  31 

Gamtoos  River,  143,  152 

Gandhi,  M.  K.,  380,  409 

Gardiner,  Allen,  264 

Gatacre,  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.,  364-365,  367,  372 
Gazaland,  349 
Genadendal.  174,  106,  231 
George,  81 

George,  Prince  (King  George  VI),  496 
German  Legion,  290,  303 

Germans,  in  Africa,  329-330.  337-338,  415-424,  428-443,  455,  484- 

486,  500 
Gerotz,  183-185 
Gibeon,  427 
Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  16 
Gladstone,  Lord,  405 
Glen,  372 
Glencoe,  360 
Glenelg,  Lord,  243-244 
Glen  Lynden,  226 
Gobabis,  427 
Goedgedacht,  302 
Goens,  Ryklof  van,  61  ff. 
Gogosoa,  67 
Gokhale,  G.  K.,  409 

Gold,  178,  316,  340-341,  344,  467,  487-489,  491,  496 

Gonnema,  47,  83,  84,  85-86 

Goodwin,  120 

Gorachouquas,  47,  86 

Gordon,  Col.  R.  J.,  168-171 

Goringhaiconas,  48 

Goringhaiquas,  47 

Goshen,  335-338 

Goske,  Isbrand,  84-85 

Graaff,  Col.  van  de,  150,  153,  156-157,  175 

Graaff  Reinet,  0,  151,  153,  164,  166-167,  173,  174,  176,  183-184 

188-189,  102,  106,  202,  238 
Grahamstown,  219,  222,  229,  239,  242,  269,  304 
Great  Doom  Bosch  River,  100 
Great  Fish  River,  see  Fish  River 
Greeks,  10 

Greig,  George,  211-215 

Grev,  Earl  (Third),  271-277,  285 

Grey,  Earl  (Fourth),  459,  461 

Grey,  Sir  George,  287,  289-200,  203,  207-298,  303 

Griqualand  East,  290,  303,  317 

Griqualand  West,  141,  233.  310-311,  314-316,  336 

Griquas,  231,  233,  241,  245 

Grobler,  345-346 

Grobler,  P.  G.  W.,  496 

Groenekloof,  117,  201 

Groote  Berg,  81 

Groote  Constant!*,  111 

Groote  Schuur,  72,  381 

Gualana  Post,  242 

Guardafui,  Cape,  18,  19 

Gungunhana,  349 

Gunukwebes,  239 


HAARLEM,  The,  36,  38 
Hackius,  Peter,  81-82 
Haggard,  Sir  Rider,  15 
Hamilton,  Sir  lan,  373-375 
Hanno,  18,  21 
Harding,  Capt.,  226 
Harrismith,  374 

Harry  the  Beachcomber,  48,  52,  54-55,  57,  66-67,  69 
Havenga,  N.  C,  492,  496,  505 
Havilah,  15 

Haye,  Admiral  de  la,  81  -82 
Hebron,  307 

IJe^raden^  Courtof  ,_9jLJ)5J_209 
Hr-'vrr,  I  u<-t  I'  1 '  van  den,  441 
Heidelburg,  350,  374 
Heiden,  Jacob  van  dcr,  122,  126 


Heilbron,  374 
Helderberg,  44 
Helot,  Willem,  127 
Helvetia,  375 

Henry  the  Navigator,  18,  22 
Hereros,  427,  429,  437 
Herodotus,  16,  18 
Heron,  The,  52 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  275 

Hertzog,  Gen.  J.  B.  M.,  377,  387,  392,  405,  407,  411-412,  425,  432, 

443,  455,  481  ff.,  495  ff. 
Hervel,  Adriaan  van,  131 
Herwerden,  Sergeant  van,  66,  72 
Hessequas,  81,  93 
Hex  River  Mountains,  247 
Hilton  Young  Commission,  491 
Hintsa,  242-243 
Hitlerjugend,  438,  441 
Hlubi,  312-313 
Hoenderkop,  421 
Hoffmann,  J.  P.,  284 
Hofmeyr,  J.  H.,  496 

Hofmeyr,  Jan,  319,  323,  330-332,  335,  338,  340,  343,  346-340,  356, 

392-393,  401 
Hof  van  Holland,  The,  39 
Hogge,  Major  W.  S.,  282 
Holloway,  Dr.,  441 
Honmg  Spruit,  374 
Hoorn,  J.  van,  126 
Hop,  Hendrik,  140 
Hottentot  Corps,  165 

Hottentots,  0,  23,  26,  31,  45  ff.,  52-57,  69,  76,  82-83,  85-86,  111, 
117-118.  128,  131,  133,  141-143,  189,  193,  215-217,  231-235, 
237-239,  242-244,  249,  288,  427,  429 

Hottentot's  Holland  Mountains,  44,  83,  89,  197 

Hout  Bay,  57,  166 

Houtman,  Cornells,  32 

Hubner,  Hermanus,  131 

Huggins,  G.  M.,  478 

Huguenots,  8,  97,  102-106,  109,  116 

Huising,  Henning,  1 14,  122-123,  125 

Hull,  407 


Idutywa,  303 

Imhoff,  Governor-General  G.  W.,  131,  140 

Imperial  Economic  Conference,  492 

Imperial  Preference,  483 

Indian  Mutiny,  303 

Indians  in  South  Africa,  see  Asiatics 

Indies,  Search  for  route  to,  22,  23,  24,  26,  32 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Workers'  Union,  490-491 

Inflation,  163 

Ingogo,  327 

Inter-Colonial  Conference,  392 
Isandhlwana,  323 
Islam,  19 
Israelites,  447 
Italy,  499-502 


Jaarsveld,  Adriaan  van,  143,  154-155,  166,  184,  188-189,  192 
Jacobs  family,  307 
Jagersfontein,  377 
Jagger,  J.  W.,  447 
James  I  of  England,  36 

Jameson   (Sir),   Leander  Starr,   348-351,   353-357,   363,  384-386, 

390-393,  405,  457-461,  467-471,  473,  479 
Jameson  Raid,  353  ff.,  461-462 
Janssens,  Jan  Willem,  194-197 
Janszoon,  Leendert,  38,  47 
Janz,  Otto,  61 
Janz,  Steven,  61 
Jewish  Immigration,  504 

Johannesburg,  340-341,  344,  348,  353-355,  373,  408,  411,  420, 

451-453 
John  I  of  Portugal,  22 
John  II  of  Portugal,  23,  24,  26,  427 
Johnson,  Capt.,  348 
Jollie,  Mrs.  Tawse,  475 
Jorissen,  E.  J.  P.,  321 
Inseph,  Sheik,  110 

Joubert,  Piet,  321,  326,  330,  336,  340,  354,  359,  362-363 


K'aap,  de,  71,  89,  135 

Kallirs,  9,  143,  153,  202-206,  217,  219,  289;  see  also  Xosas 
Kaffrana,  289-290,  297,  303,  304 
Kalahari  Desert,  7,  241,  422,  427 
Kalden,  Petrus,  121,  123 
Karee,  372-373 
Karibib,  423 
Karroo,  Great,  7 
Karroo,  Little,  140 
Kat  River,  184,  195,  241-242 
Keate  Award,  310 
Keate,  R.  W.,  310 
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Kei  River,  107,  241,  243,  289 

Keiskama,  165,  217,  241,  243,  290 

Kemp,  Gen.  J.  C.  G.,  420-422,  496 

Kenya,  45,  472,  491 

Kerckhoven,  Jacob  van  den,  58 
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Khama,  346 

Khamiesberg,  233 

Kheis,  245 

Kilwa,  19,  22,  26,  28 

Kimberley,  307,  312,  340,  348,  359,  363,  369-371,  373,  381,  391 

Kimberlev,  Lord,  335 

King,  Dick,  269 

"  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  15 

King  Willianistown,  288,  2S9,  304 

Kitchener,  Lord,  367,  371,  374-379 

Klaas  (Hottentot  chief),  83,  111 

Klapmuts,  191 

Klein  Berg,  81 

Klipdrift,  309,  369 

Klipgat,  374 

Klipkraal,  371 

Klip  River,  373 

Kok,  Adam,  the  First,  141 

Kok,  Adam,  the  Second,  233 

Kok,  Adam,  the  Third,  279,  294,  299,  303,  309 

Kok,  Cornelius,  233,  309 
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Koonap  River,  184,  239 

Koopman  (Hottentot  chief),  83,  111 

Korana,  257,  297,  309 

Kosi  Bav,  339,  341-343 

Krali,  243 

Kramat,  the,  110 
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Kritzinger,  377 

Kroonstad,  373 

Kruger,  Paul,  10.  299,  301-303,  311,  320-321,  323,  326,  330,  336, 

340-345,  349,  351,  353-357,  359,  371,  373-374,  377 
Krugersdorp,  355,  359,  374,  377 
Kruywagen,  131 
Kuhne,  Daniel,  155 
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Laak,  van  der,  52 

Labour  Partv,  405,  409,  445-447,  451,  453,  455,  481  ff.,  490,  495-496, 

499,  505 
Ladysmith,  359-363,  365-371 
La  Guerre,  Sergeant,  77 
Laing's  Nek,  327 
Lambton,  Capt.,  362 
Langa,  155 

Langalibalele,  312-313 

Language  Question,  399,  403,  405,  483-485 
Lanyon,  Sir  O.,  323-325 
League  of  Nations,  425,  499-500 
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Legislative  Councils,  272,  275-277,  304-305,  384,  387,  463,  466-467, 

469-472,  476,  484 
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Lille,  Capt.  de,  171 
Limpopo,  River,  15,  349,  457 
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Lindlcy,  374 

Linschoten,  Jan  Huyghen  van,  32 
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Lippert,  Edouard,  349 

Lisbon,  31 
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Little  Fish  River,  152 

Livingstone,  David,  300 

Lloyd  George,  D.,  425 
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Lobengula,  344-351,  457-458 

Loch,  Sir  Henry,  330,  342-343,  346-9,  351 
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Longden,  Herbert,  467 

Loon,  Hercules  van,  116,  119 

Loosduvnen,  The,  78-79 

Lords  Seventeen,  The,  8,  34  ff.,  50-51,  53,  57,  61,  69  ff.,  113 

Louis  XIV  of  France,  78,  80,  84,  97,  104 

Lourenco  Marques.  256,  312,  374.  399,  455 

Luderitz,  Adolf,  337,  428 

Luderitzbucht,  337,  415,  419,  422,  428,  430 
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Lydenburg,  285,  312,  317,  374 
Lyttelton,  Alfred,  377,  382-384 
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Mackenzie,  John,  336-338 
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Mafeking,  335,  359,  363-364.  372,  459 

Magaliesbcrg  Mountains,  269,  374-375,  377 

Magersfontein,  364,  369 
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Majuba,  327 
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Makama,  206,  239 
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Malan,  D.  F„  482,  495-499 

Malan,  F.  S.,  392 
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Mamperu,  335 

Mamie,  231 
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Maritz,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  G.,  420-422 
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Mashona,  351,  459-462 

Mashonaland,  15,  342,  346-351,  457,  459 

Mason  and  Dixon  (Astronomers),  136 

Matabele,  241,  257  ff.,  300-301,  345-346,  348-351,  381,  457-462 
Matabeleland,  241,  302,  345-346,  348-349,  351,  457,  459,  462 
Matoppo  Mountains,  351,  381,  459 
Matrimonial  Board,  85,  179 
Mauritius,  113 
Maxwell,  45-46 
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Merriman,  John  X.,  310,  317,  335,  347,  386,  391-393 
Methuen,  Lord,  363-365,  367,  369,  373-374,  379 
Meyer,  Lukas,  339,  342,  360,  365,  378-379 
Mhlakaja,  290 
Middelburg,  359,  377-378 
Middelpost,  378 

Milner,  Sir  Alfred  (Lord),  357,  379,  381-384,  387,  391,  474-470 

Miners'  Union,  453 

Mining  Industrv  Board,  453 

Missionaries,  28,  217,  231-235,  243,  301,  427 

Mist,  Jacob  Abraham  de,  194-196 

Misverstand  Ford,  99 

Mitchell,  478 

Modder  River,  364,  367,  369-371 

Moffat,  H.  U.,  478 

Moffat,  J.  S.,  345-346 

Mohammedans,  see  Moslems 

Molapo,  313 

Molitsani,  295 

Molteno,  313-315,  317,  319 

Monomotapa,  28,  29.  63,  81,  93,  130 

Montagu,  John,  273 

Moodie,  B.,  219 

Moor,  Sir  Frederick,  392 

Moord  Kuil,  83 

Moravians,  174,  196.  231 

Moroko,  257 

Mosega,  261,  345 

Moselikatse,  241.  294,  301 

Moshesh,  241,  279.  281-285,  294-300 

Moslems,  19,  21,  22,  26.  28,  29,  140,  231 

Mossel  Bav.  23,  26,  81,  131,  157,  163,  377 

Mozambique,  19,  22,  26,  28,  29,  77,  201,  455,  486-487 

Muizenberg.  169-171,  381 

Mulder,  Jan,  95 

Muller,  Corporal,  58 
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Murray,  Sir  George,  234 

Musch,  Peter,  58 
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Namaqualand,  see  Namaquas 

Namaquas,  47,  71,  77,  93-95,  98-101,  119-120,  141,  178,  330 
Napier,  Sir  George,  268-269,  291 
Napoleon,  199 

Natal,  20,  106-108,  120,  241,  252,  262-269,  277,  290-294,  305,  308, 
314,  319  ff. 
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National  Union,  353-355 

Nationalist  Party,  405.  407,  409,  411-413,  417,  424-425,  445-4  47, 

451,  453-454,  455,  481  ft,  495  ff.,  505 
Native  Administration  Act,  490-491 
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Native  Affairs  Commission,  389,  4C9,  445,  447 
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Native  Land  and  Trust  Bill,  500-502 

Native  Protectorates,  399-400,  403  ;  see  also  Basutolanri,  Bechuana- 

land,  Swaziland 
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Nazis,  435-443 
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Ndhlambis  (tribe),  239,  241-242 
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Opperman,  Gottlieb,  152 

Orange  Free  State,  277  ff.,  284,  285  ff.,  297  ff.,  305.  309-311.  319  ff. 

Orange  River,  77,  93,  101,  174,  202,  233,  244-245,  250,  256,  269 

Orange  River  Sovereignty,  279,  281-284,  295-297 

Orangia  Unie,  387 
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Ovamboland,  427,  437 
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Paget.  Gen.,  375 

Palgrave,  427-428 

Panda,  268,  339 
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Parker.  Stafford,  309 

Patriots,  Cape,  146V148 
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Persians,  19 
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Pietermaritzburg,  267,  277,  401 
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Pondo,  302 

Pondoland,  241,  279,  321,  333,  331 

Pondos,  108,  303 

Poor  Whites,  140,  447,  481 

ropham,  Sir  Home,  197 

Poplar's  Grove,  371 

Port  Elizabeth,  225,  229,  386,  391 

Port  Natal,  264,  267,  291 

Port  St.  John,  299,  338 

Portugal  and  Portuguese,  21-29,  31-35,  347,  349,  430,  486-487 

Porter,  William,  275 

PosUooper,  The,  120 

Potchefstroom,  269,  325-327,  374,  453 

Potgieter,  303 

Potgieter,  Andries  Hcndrik,  10,  252-253,  256-267,  269,  330 
Potgieter,  Hermanns,  301 
Potgieter's  Drift,  308 
Press,  Freedom  of,  211-215 
Prester  John,  22,  26 

Pretoria,  316,  323,  325-327,  351,  355,  359,  373-374,  378-379,  391, 
401,  483 
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Pretorius,  Jan,  256 
Pretorius,  M.  W.,  285 
Pretorius,  Wessel,  122 
Pringle,  Thomas,  211-215,  222-228 
Pririsloo,  Gen.  M.,  373-374 
Prinsloo,  Marthinius,  184,  189,  192 
Prinsloo,  Willem,  152 
Proot,  Nicholas,  38,  47 
Prophalow,  Col.  von,  197 
Providential  Pass,  349 

Provincial  Councils,  394-395,  405,  488,  492 
Ptolemies  (Kings  of  Egypt),  18 
Ptolemy  (Geographer),  13 
Ptolemy  II  Euergetes,  18 
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Quellerie,  Marie  de  la,  41 

Railways,  291,  308,  340-341,  386,  391,  483,  488 

Ramah,  245,  294 

Ramdam,  369-371 

Rarabe,  154-155 

Reddersburg,  372,  375 

Rehoboth,  427,  437 
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Rheede,  Hcndrik  Adriaan  van,  95-98 
Rhenish  Mission,  427 
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Rhenoster  Rug,  99,  285 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  10,  14,  72,  316,  330,  332-338,  340,  343-351,  356-357, 

363,  381,  459-462,  465,  479 
Rhodesia,  28,  29,  174,  351,  353,  381,  382,  390,  392,  403,  454-455, 

457-478,  486 
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Riebeeck,  Abraham  van,  196 

Riebeeck,  Jan  van,  7,  13,  38,  39-41,  43-73,  75,  90 

Riebeeck,  Lambertus  van,  41 

Riebeeck's  Kasteel,  116-117 

Riet,  River,  369 

Rietfontein,  360 

Rietvlei,  197 

Road  Boards,  275 

Robhfjacht,  The,  57 

Robben  Island,  57,  03.  67,  111,  163,  313,  503 
Roberts,  Lord,  367,  369-376 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules.  330,  338-340,  342,  345-348,  353,  355-357 
Roggeveld,  143 
Romans,  19 

Rondebosch,  72,  90,  97,  194 

Roodeval,  374 

Roodezand,  114,  174 

Roos,  Tielman,  451,  453,  481,  493 

Rorke's  Drift,  323 

Rotterdam,  Jan,  122 
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Rudd,  346-348 
Rundle,  373 

Rustenberg,  159,  171,  374,  377,  421-422 


Sabaeans,  15,  16 
Sagres,  22 

St.  Helena,  58,  84,  389 

St.  Helena  Bay,  26 

St.  Lucia  Bay,  107,  338 

Saldaners,  47,  52,  54,  55,  66,  83 

Saldanha,  Antonio  de,  33 

Saldanha  Bav,  47,  8(1,  82,  83,  89,  178,  184 

Salisbury,  349,  351,  457,  459-461 

Salisbury,  Lord,  371 

Salt,  178 

Salt  River,  48 

Sandfontein,  420-421 

Sandile,  241,  288 

Sand  River,  373 

Sand  River  Convention,  279,  283,  287 

Santiago,  149 

Santo  Alberto,  The,  36 

Sastri,  S.,  490 

Sauer,  J.  W.,  348,  386,  407,  461 
Scanlan,  (Sir)  T  ,  330,  335-336 
Schmidt,  George,  231 
Schoemansdal,  302-303 
Schreiner,  W.  P.,  357,  392,  401 
Scottish  Emigrants,  219,  223-227 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  29 
Segregation,  Native,  409 
Sikukuni,  311,  316,  320-322,  325 
Selborne,  Earl  of,  384,  391,  400,  466 
Selous,  E.,  458 
Sena,  28 

Senate,  395,  402,  483 
Senekal,  373 
Setysli,  300 

Seven  Years'  War,  133,  135 
Shangaans,  241,  455,  487 
Shangani,  351 

Shepstone,  T.  (vounger),  342 

Shepstone,  (Sir)  Theophilus,  291,  314,  316,  310-321,  330 
Siamese,  Wrecked  at  "False  Bav,  102 
Sierra  Leone,  18,  39 
Sigananda,  389 

Sikonvela,  264-265,  281,  283,  295 
Silveira,  Father,  28 
Simond,  Pierre,  105,  116,  118 
Simons,  Cornells  Jan,  109,  126-127 
Simon's  Bav,  130-131,  222-223 
Simonstown,  137,  166,  167-169,  503 
Slachter's  Nek,  207-208,  239 

Slavery,  66^13,  125-126,  138-140,  187,  217,  231-232,  234-237.  253 
Sluy^kVih-  i'Vuraham  Josias.  163,  165-171,  175 
Smallpox  Epidemics,  128,  133 
Smartt,  Sir  Thomas,  447 
Smit,  Erasmus,  262,  268 

Smith,  Col.  Sir  Harrv,  242-244,  269,  271-272,  275,  279,  281-283, 

284,  288,  295,  325 
Smith,  Capt.  T.  C,  269 
Smith-Dorrien,  Gen.,  371 

Smuts,  Gen.  J.  C,  378,  392,  405,  408-109,  412,  419,  421,  423-125, 
430,  432,  445-448,  450-455,  472,  476-478,  481-482.  493,  495-196. 
499,  502-503 

Sneeuwberg,  153 

Sofala,  15,  19,  28 

Solomon,  15  ' 
Somaliland,  18 

Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  204-206,  209-215,  219-220,  222,  227-229 

233,  235,  239 
Somerset,  Col.  H.,  242 
Somerset,  Capt.  Henry,  228 
Somerset  East,  152.  242 
South  Africa  Act,  401-403,  425 
South  African  Brigade,  424 
South  African  Commercial  Advertiser,  211-215 
South  African  Industrial  Federation,  449-452 
South  African  Journal,  211-215 
South  African  Native  Trust,  500 

South  African  Party,  445-447,  481-483,  490,  493,  495-499 
South  African  Republic,  285  ;  see  also  Transvaal 
South  Africa's  League,  448 

South-West  Africa,  23,  337,  415-423,  427-443,  445,  455,  472,  484, 

486-487,  500 
Spain,  31  ff. 

Sparnman,  Andrew,  136 
Spee,  Admiral  von,  417,  430 
Spion  Kop,  359,  368-369 
Spirito  Santo  River,  63 

Sprigg,  Sir  Gordon,  317,  321,  325,  330,  335,  357,  386 

Springfontein,  377 

Springhaan  Nek,  375 

Stadtlander,  Catherine,  58 

Stadtlander,  Elizabeth,  58 

Stael,  Pieter  van  der,  51,  67 

Stallard,  Col.,  499 


Standerton,  359,  373 

"  Star  of  South  Africa,"  307 

Starrenburg,  122-123 

"  Statement  of  Policy  and  Reforms,"  467-469 

Status  Act,  503 

Stavenisse,  The,  106-107 

Stavorinus,  Capt.,  136 
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Stel,  F'rans  van  der,  121 

Stel,  Simon  van  der,  8,  75,  77,  87,  89-111,  113 

Stel,  Willem  Adriaan  van  der,  8,  111,  113-123,  125-126 

Stellaland,  335-338 

Stellenbosch,  8,  89,  90-91,  93,  95,  97,  102,  105,  113,  116,  119, 

li3,  127,  137,  143,  166,  173,  176,  183 
Stent,  Vere,  461 
Sterkstroom,  367 

Steyn,  M.  T.,  371,  373,  377,  392-393 
Stockenstronl,  Andries,  234,  243-244,  253,  262,  310 
Stormberg,  365 
Strabo,  18 

Strikes,  407-408,  411,  450-453,  481 
Stuttaford,  R.,  496 
Suez  Canal,  305 

Suffren,  Admiral  P.  A.  de,  148-149 
Sumptuary  Laws,  134 
Sunday  River,  195,  204,  239 
Supreme  Court,  401-102 
Swakopmund,  415,  419.  422,  430 
Swaziland,  342-343,  359,  399 
Swazis,  301 

Swellendam,  9,  131,  137,  143,  163,  166-167,  173,  176,  183,  196,  238 
Swellengrebel ,  Hendrik,  131 
Symons,  Penn,  359-360 


Table  Bav,  7,  31,  36,  38,  43  ff.,  78-79,  84,  163,  178,  503 

Table  Mountain,  31,  41,  44,  48,  63 

Tafelkop,  378 

Talana  Hill,  359-360 

Tanganyika,  45,  463 

Tarka,  241 

Tas,  Adam,  122-123,  126 
Taxes,  159-161,  454 
Tembuland,  131,  339 
Tembus,  108,  241,  288,  290,  303 
Ten  Bengevoort,  Adolf,  57 
Terry,  Edward,  35 
Tete,  28 

Te  Water,  Mr.,  499 

Thaba  Bosigo,  241,  284,  294-297.  299 

Thaba  Nchu,  257,  261,  372-373 

Theal,  Dr.  G.  M.,  113,  139,  152,  168 

Theunis,  Erasmus,  58 

Thompson,  F.  R.,  348 

Tigerberg,  87,  98,  113 

Tongaland,  339,  341-343,  351 

Tongas,  342 

Tonkin,  40 

Tormentoso,  Cabo,  24 

Trade  Unions.  407-408 

Transkei,  290,  304,  317,  335 

Transvaal,  279,  285,  299,  302,  305.  311-312,  313,  316-317,  319  ff. 

Transvaal  Progressive  Association,  384 

Transvaal  Responsible  Government  Association,  384 

Treaty  States,  277-279 

Trek,  the  Great,  9-10,  237,  247,  252  ff. 

Trek-Boers,  111,  140-141,  143 

Trichardt,  J.  C,  167 

Trichardt's  Drift,  368 

Trigardt,  Louis,  10,  252,  255-256 

Trincomalee,  171 

Tugela  River.  359,  365.  368-369,  371 

Tugela,  Little,  267 

Tulbagh,  81,  114.  174,  196 

Tulbagh,  Ryk,  9,  131,  133-143 

Tweebosch,  379 

Tweefontein,  378 

Tyali.242 

Tyumie  River,  239-242 


Uitenhage,  196,  202,  273 

Uitlanders.  353-357 

Ulundi,  325 

L'inbandine,  342 

Umgaji  River,  291 

Umgashlwini.  459 

Umgungundhluvu,  264,  266 

Lmiguza  River,  459 

Umlarjenii,  288 

Utntata,  290 

L^mzimbubu,  243 

Union  of  South  Africa,  390  ff. 

Unionist  Party,  405.  413,  417,  424,  445-447 

United  Concessions  Company,  350 

United  Lagers,  262 

United  Party,  499  ff.,  505 

Upington,  330,  335.  340,  421-422 

Urban,  Sir  Benjamin  d',  242-245,  255,  262,  273 
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Uys,  Dirk,  267 

Uys,  Piet,  251,  202,  265-267 


Yaai.  Riveb,  307,  37;!,  422 
Vaalkrantz,  369 

van,  van  de,  van  den,  van  der  :  for  other 

prefixes,  see  the  principal  word 
Vanderkemp,  Johannes,  191,  193,  195,  231 
Van  Oudtshoorn,  355 
Vaqueiros,  Baia  dos,  23 
Vegkop,  258,  345 
Venetians,  22 
Verburgh,  Frederick,  57 
Verde,  Cape,  22 

Vereeniging,  Treatv  of,  379,  381,  389 

Vergelegen,  113,  120,  125-126 

Versailles,  Treaty  of,  425,  431,  44", 

Vet  River,  257,  262,  269 

Victoria,  349,  351 

Viervoet,  281,  295 

\;igiti  Magna,  77 

Viljoen.J.,  375,  378 

Villiers,  Sir  Henrv  de,  347,  374,  392 

Volk,  Het,  384-387 

Volksrust,  373 

Voorintzicht,  307 

Vorbeck,  Gen.  von  Lettow,  472 

Vorster,  B.,  349 

Vrede,  379 

Vryburg,  337,  363 

Vryheid,  339 


Wade,  Acting-Governor  Col.  T.  F.,  235 

Wagenaar,  Zacharias,  73,  75-80 

Wagener,  J.  J.,  155-156 

Wagons,  178 

Wakefield,  Gibbon,  329 

Wakkerstroom,  359,  455 

Walkenier,  Wouter,  113 

Walt,  van  der,  163 

Walvis  Bay,  23,  174,  330,  427-428 

Warden,  Major  H.  D.,  269,  281-282,  294-295 

Warden  Line,  295-298 

Warrabad,  427 

Warren,  Gen.  Sir  C,  338,  374 

Waterbor  r,  Andries,  233,  245 

Wat.  rli.i.T.  Nimlnas.  30S 

Water  Supply,  175 

Wauchope,  Gen.,  364 

Waveren,  Land  of,  81,  114.  116-117 
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Welgelegen,  373 

Wessels,  Gen.,  359,  363,  378 

Wet,  Christian  de,  363,  365,  369-379,  392,  420-422 
Wet,  Piet  de,  377 
Whale,  The,  52 
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White,  Sir  Geo.,  359-362,  366 
Willems,  Janneke,  57 
William  of  Orange,  108 
Willoughby,  Sir  John,  354-355 
Wilson,  Major,  351 
Winburg,  262,  373 

Windhoek,  419,  422-423,  427,  430,  440 
Winterhoek,  114 
Witbooi,  Henry,  428 
Witwatersrand,  10,  340-341 
Witzenberg,  114 

Wodehouse,  Sir  Philip,  298-300,  303-305,  307,  309 

Woeke,  Landdrost,  153,  155,  164 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  314,  325,  326 

Wolvehoek,  378 

Wolveskraal,  371 

Wonderboom,  325 

Woodgate,  369 

Woodstock,  197 

Wool,  424 

Worcester,  377 

Wykmeesters,  175 

Wvlant,  William,  51 

Wvnberg,  90,  97,  171 

Wvnberg  Hill,  61 


Xosas,  107,  108,  117-118,  153,  154-156, 
195,  202,  238-239,  241-243,  288,  290 
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Yule,  Col.,  360 
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Zak  River,  143,  163 
Zambesi  River,  15,  28,  29,  174,  457 
Zandvliet,  110 
Zimbabwe,  14,  15,  16 
Zimmermann,  429 
Zoutpansberg,  256,  285,  302-303 
Zululand,  see  Zulus 

Zulus,  241,  258  S.,  277,  291-293,  322  ff.,  338  ff.,  389 
Zuurveld,  154-155,  164-165,  167,  184,  188-189,  195,  238-241 
Zwartberg,  143,  163 
Zwartkops  River,  184,  188,  193 
Zwartland,  174 
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